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OP  THE 

SECOND  BISHOP  OP  CALCUTTA. 


Anon  the  distinguished  men  of  the  present  age, 
the  He  Bishop  Hebkr,  of  Calcutta,  deserves  a 
kfb  rink,  a*  a  moat  accomplished  poet,  ta  an 
•oate,  discriminating,  pious,  and  learned  divine; 
hi  traveller  possessing  the  talent  of  accurate  ob- 
■rvation  and  perseverance  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
Heapedally,  aa  a  meat  disinterested  and  devoted 
CkMbkn  bishop  and  missionary,  he  has  left  behind 
ssi  an  imperishable  memory. 


Rxoikald  Heber  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Be?.  Reginald  Heber,  and  was  born  on  the  21st  Un  the  theatre,  with  much  diffidence  on  the  part  of 


•f  April,  1783,  at  Malpaa,  in  Cheshire,  England, 
*bb»  his  father  then  held  a  pastoral  charge.   His 
■other  was  Mary  Allanson,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Allanson,  of  the  same  county.    So  that  he 
my  be  said  to  have  been  of  Levitical  descent :  a 
oreamstance  which,  probably,  was  not  without 
aifssjiq  upon  his  mind  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  earliest  dawnings  of  his  mind  are  said  to  have 
pen  promise  of  those  christian  graces,  with  which 
he  was,  through  all  the  stages  of  his  illustrious  life, 
»  richly  endowed ;  and  of  those  talents,  which 
eventually  gave  him  an  eminent  rank  among  the 
iterary  characters  of  the  age.    In  his  childhood, 
(he  eagerness  with  which  he  read  the  Bible,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  treasured  up  large 
portions  of  it  in  his  memory,  were  such  as  to  ex- 
cite observation ;  and  this  first  application  of  his 
powers  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
masterly  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
subsequently  attained;  and  to  the  perfecting  of 
which,  almost  all  his  reading  was  made,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  contribute.   His  literary  education 
was  commenced  at  the  grammar  school  of  Whit- 
church, pursued  under  Dr.  Bristowe,  a  teacher 
near  London,  and  was  completed  at  Brazen-nose 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  in  1800. 
"At  the  university,"  said  his  early  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  Chief- 
justice  of  Calcutta,  "  he  was,  beyond  all  question 
or  comparison,  the  most  distinguished  student  of 
Ida)  time.     The  name  of  Reginald  Heber  was  in 
every  mouth;  his  society  was  courted  by  young 
and  old  ;  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  favour,  ad- 
miration, and  regard,  from  which  I  have  never 
known  any  one  but  himself,  who  would  not  have 
and  for  hfe.  an  unsalutary  influence." 


The  next  year  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize 
at  the  tnAasjaity,  by  his  Latin  verse, "  Carmen 
Seculare."  In  1803,  when  but  little  more  than 
nineteen  years  of  age,  occurred  one  of  those  happy 
coincidences  which  occasionally  make  the  paths  of 


doty  and  of  pleasure  the  way  to  enduring  fame ; 
a  prize  subject,  for  English  verse,  was  that  year 
assigned,  which  awaked  "all  that  was  within 
him,'' — Palestine.  Upon  this  theme  he  wrote, 
and  with  signal  success.    It  was  recited,  as  usual, 


the  author,  to  a  greatly  admiring  audience,  among 
whom  was  his  aged  rather,  whose  feelings  were  so 
overcome  by  the  applause  bestowed  upon  his  son, 
that,  Immediately  after  the  recitation,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  returned  to  his  home.  The  poem 
produced  a  great  sensation.  It  procured  the  prize, 
was  set  to  music,  and  brought  to  its  author  public 
and  universal  praise.  The  knowledge  it  displays 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  copious 
and  flowing  language,  its  beautifully  diversified 
figures,  and  the  exact  discrimination,  accurate  con- 
ception, and  pure  taste  which  it  displays  through- 
out, have  given  it  a  deservedly  high  rank  among 
the  literature  of  the  age.  It  has  been  said  by  an 
English  critic,  that  this  is  almost  the  only  univer- 
sity poem  that  has  maintained  its  honours  unim- 
paired, and  entitled  itself,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  nation.  In 
1805,  Mr.  Heber  obtained  a  third  prize  for  an 
English  essay,  On  the  Sense  of  Honour. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  left  England  in  company 
with  Mr.  John  Thornton,  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  war,  at  that  time 
prevailing  between  England  and  France,  excluded 
English  travellers  from  a  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. Mr.  Heber  and  his  friend  were,  therefore, 
only  able  to  visit  some  parts  of  Germany,  Russia, 
and  the  Crimea.  He  made  a  copious  journal  of 
his  travels ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  pro})cr  to  pre- 
sent his  observations  to  the  public  in  his  own 
name,  when  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  sent  his  volume  of 
travels  through  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  to 
the  press,  he  allowed  him  the  free  use  of  his  jour- 
nal, of  which  Dr.  Clarke  availed  himself  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  form  of  notes  to  his  work, 
by  which  its  value  was  certainly  largely  increased 
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Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  preface,  and  in  various  parte  of  he  added  another  poem  of  a  few  lines,  on  the 
his  volume,  pays  a  well  merited  tribute  to  "  the  sage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 
isalous  attention  to  accuracy  which  appears  in  [     He  returned  from  the  continent  in  1807, 
every  statement"  of  Mr.  Heber.     Of  the  closeness '  soon  afterwards  was  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
and  discrimination  of  his  observations,  the  vivid '  inducted  into  his  patrimonial  preferment  of 
recollection  of  Russian  buildings,  language,  and  net  in  Shropshire,  estimated  at  3000/.  per  ann 
incidents,  which  appear  in  his  Indian  jounuds,|  comprising  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  which 
written  nearly  twenty  years  later,  afford  very  strik- ,  been  held  by  his  father  during  the  last  years  of 
ing  proofs.  What  he  saw  in  Hindoostan  is  rcpeat- 
edry  compared  with  what  he  recollected  to  have 
seen  in  Russia.    He  seems,  at  times,  almost  con- 
vinced that  several  Indian  practices  must  have  had 
a  Russian  origin,  and  he  frequently  detected  him- 
self in  mingling  Russian  words  with  Hindoostanee 
when  addressing  the  natives  of  India.*    It  was 
during  this  journey,  and  while  in  the  city  of  Dres- 
den, that  he  began  a  poem  on  Europe,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  complete  till  after  his  return, 
and  which  he  published  in  1809.    In  the  same 
year  he  published  his  poem  of  Palestine,  to  which 


*  We  may  introduce  here  Mr.  Heber*s  account  of  a  visit 
which  Mr.  Thornton  and  himself  paid  to  the  celebrated  Plato, 
archbishop  of  Moscow,  taken  from  Dr.  Clarke's  trarete,  to 
which  it  ■  annexed  at  a  note. 

"There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Heber's  journal  very  character- 
istic of  this  extraordinary  man.  Mr.  Heber,  with  hk  friend 
Mr.  Thornton,  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  convent  of  tetania ; 


life.  The  patronage  of  this  living  had 
vested  in  his  family  by  a  marriage  with  an  hei 
of  the  Vernon  family.  He  now  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  Dean  of  St. 
and  thenceforward  willingly  devoted  himself  to 
enjoyment  of  the  domestic  charities,  and  to 
discharge  of  those  unobtrusive  duties  which  fill 
the  life  of  a  country  clergyman.  He  was  here 
rounded  by  his  relatives,  and  an  intelligent 
agreeable  society.  He  possessed  as  many  of  tb*9 
ingredients  which  make  up  the  sum  of  hnmao 
happiness  as  he  could  desire.  The  love  of  tame, 
however  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  appear* 
never  to  have  had  any  strong  hold  upon  his  feel- 
ings, and,  at  this  period,  probably  had  none  what- 
ever. His  society  was  indeed  courted  by  the  world 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  attract  and  gra- 
tify; but  he  had  set  before  himself,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  truest  and  noblest  ambition,  a  course  of  st- 


and, in  his  description  of  the  monastery,  I  find  the  following  cret  virtue  and  self-denying  diligence,  in  pursuing 

i    'The  space  beneath  the  rocks  b  which,  he  rightly  estimated,  that  it  was  the  way 


account  of  the  archbishop. 

occupied  by  a  small  chapel,  furnished  with  a  stove,  for  winter 

devotion;  and  on  the  right  hand  is  a  little,  narrow  cell,  con- 


to  the  purest  earthly  happiness,  and  that  its  bril- 


ZZ^JTm  Z  Tku      ~T  ^TZZZlT  »*nt  termination  would  be  richly  woHh  every 

taming  two  coffins,  one  of  which  is  empty,  and  destined  fori     .-         ,  J         .     «»«?*j 


the  present  archbishop ;  the  other  contains  the  bones  of  the 
founder  of  the  monastery,  who  is  regarded  as  a  saint.    The 
oak  coffin  was  almost  bit  to  pieces  by  different  persons  afflicted 
with  the  tooth-ach,  for  which  a  rub  on  this  board  is  a  specific. 
Plato  laughed  as  he  told  us  this ;  but  said,  'As  they  do  it  de 
bon  cour,  I  would  not  undeceive  them.'    This  prelate  has 
been  long  very  famous  in  Russia,  as  a  man  of  ability.    Ills 
piety  has  been  questioned ;  but  from  his  conversation  we  drew 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  him.     Some  of  his  expressions 
would  rather  have  singed  the  whiskers  of  a  very  orthodox 
man;  but  the  frankness  and  openness  of  his  manners,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  pleased  us  highly.   His  frankness 
on  the  subjects  of  politics  pleased  us  highly.    The  clergy 
throughout  Russia  are,  I  believe,  inimical  to  their  govern- 
ment ;  they  are  more  connected  with  the  peasants  than  most 
other  classes  of  men,  and  are  strongly  interested  in  their  suf- 
ferings and  oppressions ;  to  many  of  which  they  themselves 
are  likewise  exposed.    They  marry  very  much  among  the 
daughters  anil  sisters  of  their  own  order,  and  form  almost  a 
caste.   I  think  Buonaparte  rather  popular  among  them    Pla- 
to seemed  to  contemplate  his  success  as  an  inevitable  and  not 
very  alarming  prospect    He  refused  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms.    '  If/  said  lie, 
'they  are  really  penitent  and  contrite,  let  them  shut  up  their 
place*  of  public  amusement  for  a  month,  and  I  will  (hen  cele- 
brate public  prayers.'   His  expressions  of  drtike  to  the  noble* 
and  wealthy  classes  were  strong  and  singular;  as  also  die 
manner  in  which  he  doncribed  the  power  of  an  emperur  of 
Rumia,  the  dangers  which  surround  him,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  any  rapid  improvement.    '  It  would  be  much  better/ 
said  he,  '  had  we  a  constitution  like  that  of  England.'    Yet  I 
suspect  he  does  nrt  wish  particularly  well  to  us  in  our  war 
with  France."— Meter's  MS.  Journal 


crifice,  should  he  be  called  to  any,  which  he  eouU 
make  for  it.     Devoted  to  his  profession,  he  consi- 
dered it  his  most  honourable  distinction  to  become 
the  friend,  the  pastor,  the  spiritual  guide  of  those 
whose  spiritual  interests  had  been  committed  to 
his  charge.     "He  laboured  to  accommodate  his 
instructions,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "to  the  com- 
prehension of  all ;  a  latxMir  by  no  means  easy  to  a 
mind  stored  with  classic  elegance,  and  an  imagi- 
nation glowing  with  a  thousand  images  of  subli- 
mity and  beauty.    He  rejoiced  to  form  his  man- 
ners, his  habits,  and  his  conversation,  to  those  who 
were  entrusted  to  his  care,  that  he  might  gain  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  even  the  poorest  among 
his  flock;  so  that  he  might  more  surely  win  their 
souls  to  God,  and  finally,  in  the  dav  of  the  last 
account,  present  every  man  faultless  before  his 
presence  with  exceeding  joy.     He  was,  above  all, 
singularly  happy  in  his  \  imitation  of  the  sick,  and 
in  administering  consolation  to  those  that  mourned; 
and  his  name  will  Ionij  lie  dear,  and  his  memory 
most  precious,  in   the.  cottages  of  the   poor,  bv 
whose  sick  l»eda  he  has  often  stood  as  a  minister- 
ing angel."     "  Hi*  sermons.''  says  another  of  his 
friends,  "  were  very  original — sometimes  expand- 
ing into  general  views  of  the  scheme  and  doctrines 
of  revelation,  collected  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
I  ance,  not  witli  commentators,  but  with  the  details 
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of  holj  writ  itself  frequently  drawing  mgemotvi 
lessons  for  christian  conduct,  from  the  subordinate 
parts  of  a  parable,  a  miracle,  or  a  history,  which  a 
less  imaginative  mind  would  have  overlooked — 
often  enlivened  by  moral  stories,  with  which  his 
multifarious  reading  supplied  him;  and  occasion- 
ally by  facts  which  had  come,  perhaps,  under  his 
own  observation,  and  which  he  thought  calculated 
to  give  spirit  or  perspicuity  to  the  truths  he  was 
imparting:  a  practice  which,  when  judiciously  re- 
strained, is  well  adapted  to  secure  the  rustic  hearer 
from  the  fate  of  Eutychus,  without  giving  offence 
even  to  nicer  brethren:  of  which  the  powerful  ef- 
fect is  discoverable  (though  the  figures  may  be 
grosser  than  the  times  would  now  admit)  in  the 
sermons  of  Latimer  and  the  Reformers;  subse- 
quently, in  those  of  Taylor  and  South;  and  still 
more  recently  in  the  popular  harangues  of  Whit- 
field and  Wesley;  and  a  practice  we  will  add, 
which  derives  countenance  and  authority  from  the 
use  of  parables  in  the  preaching  of  our  Lord." 
Both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  his  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, his  language  was  polished,  yet  seldom  above 
the  reach  of  a  country  congregation;  and  when 
occasion  required,  was  dealt  out  to  them  in  a  way 
it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand.  Frequently  he 
indulged  in  bold  and  striking  metaphors,  and  he 
always  attractive  in  the  happy  adoption  of  ex- 
firom  the  pure  and  undefiled  English  of 
the  Bible,  with  which  his  mind  was  thoroughly 
imbued,  and  which  he  could  call  up  at  will. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  way,  that  he  found 
time  for  the  occasional  composition  of  some  hymns, 
of  which  he  originally  intended  to  prepare  a  se- 
ries, adapted-  to  the  English  Church  service 
throughout  the  year,  for  the  use  of  his  own  parish. 
A  few  of  them  were  first  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  for  1811  and  181*2,  introduced  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  motives  which  led  to  their 
composition,  which  were  correct  in  themselves, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  author.*  From  some 
cause  he  never  completed  the  task  which  lie  had 
set  for  himself;  but  among  those  which  he  did 
prepare,  there  are  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  devotional  poetry,  which  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  his  memory  from  decay.  Some 
of  them,  as  his  missionary  hymn,  have  obtained  a 
very  just  celebrity ;  and  there  are  few  readers  of 
poetry  who  are  not  familiar  with  that  beautiful 
piece,  beginning  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of 
the  morning. 1 

"  Thil  fCaicmcnl  may  be  found  prodding  the  Hymns  tn 
mil  volume. 

t  While  on  hii  primary  visitation,  at  Meerut,  in  the  heart 
of  India,  ae  was  delightfully  surprised  at  hearing  some  of 
ihesr  hymna  auog  in  tin*  church  where  he  wan  preaching. 
MI  had  the  gratification,"  he  my*  in  hia  journal,  "  of  hearing 
my  own  hymne, '  BrlghUsi  and  brst  of  ihc  eon*  of  the  mom* 
log,'  and  that  for  Sfc.  rM^^n'e  day,  rung  better  tlian  I  ever 
heard  them  in  church  before." 


In  1819  he  published  a  email  Tohime  of  poems, 
including,  beside  those  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  with  the  exception  of  the  hymns,  some  transla- 
tions of  Pindar,  and  one  or  two  smaller  pieces. 

In  1815,  he  was  chosen,  though  still  young,  and 
only  in  the  first  eligible  degree,  to  deliver  the 
Bampton  Lectures  before  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The  lectures,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  the 
founder,  were  published  the  ensuing  year,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the 
Christian  Comforter  asserted  and  explained  in  a 
course  of  Sermons  on  John  xvi.  7."  Of  these 
lectures  it  has  been  said  by  a  judicious  and  able 
critic,  that  the  author  "  has  displayed  much  depth 
and  accuracy  of  investigation ;  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hidden  stores  of  learning, 
whether  laid  up  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  the  Christian  fathers  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  or  the  still  more  re- 
condite Rabbinical  compilers ;  and  a  richness  and 
grandiloquism  of  expression,  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  fully  as  appropriate  to  the  poet  of 
Palestine  as  to  the  Bampton  lecturer.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  learning  introduced  into  this  vo- 
lume is  doubtless  very  creditable  to  the  powers 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Heber." 

A  few  critical  essays,  both  theological  and  lite- 
rary, which  appeared  in  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  day,  without  his  name,  and  an  ordination 
sermon,  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  before  whom  it  was  delivered,  comprise 
all  his  literary  labours  from  the  date  last  named, 
till  1833,  when  he  again  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic, as  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  the  work*  of  Je- 
remy Taylor,  to  which  he  annexed  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Bishop  Taylor,  and  a  review  of  his 
writings  from  his  own  eloquent  pen.  While  this 
work  exhibits  advancement  to  a  more  ri|iened 
knowledge,  and  improvement  in  taste  and  style, 
it  derives  a  great  interest,  from  the  evident  sym- 
pathy with  which  Mr.  Heber  regards  the  life  and 
writingi<  of  that  hcavcnly-minded  man.  Taylor 
and  Ilcbcr  have,  indeed,  been  thought  to  possess 
much  in  common,  a  poetical  habit  of  mind,  disgust 
at  intolerance,  great  simplicity  of  character  and 
feeling,  a  hatred  of  every  thing  sordid  and  con- 
tracted, a  love  for  practical  rather  than  specula- 
tive religion,  and  a  degree  of  faith,  not  the  less 
bright  and  towering,  because  connected  with  a 
lofty  imagination. 

It  was  about  the  some  time,  that  he  wns  elected 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  which,  requiring  his 
residence  for  a  short  period  of  each  year  in  Lon- 
don, brought  him  occasionally  into  more  conspicu- 
ous society,  and  withdrew  him,  in  a  measure,  from 
that  retirement,  and  even  obscurity,  which  he  had 
ap]>earcd  to  court,  and  brought  out  his  many  vir- 
tues in  a  light  more  fitted  to  show  forth  their  va- 
lue, and  to  give  them  the  influence  they  might 
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reasonsbly  chaflenge,  The  greater  part  of  the 
year  was,  however,  still  epent  by  him  at  Hodnct, 
where  he  had  now  elected  a  dwettng  for  his  per- 


Id  this  manner  upwards  of  fifteen  years  had 
passed  away  since  he  had  settled  at  Hodnet,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  be- 
nefits of  refined  society,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
dnsnestic  life,  which  no  one  could  more  highly 
appreciate.  His  income  was  much  more  than 
competent  to  all  his  wants,  and  his  pure  and  well 
balanced  mind  was  satisfied  with  his  enjoyments. 
He  sought  not  distinction,  but  gifted  as  he  was 
with  the  means  of  being  useful  to  mankind,  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  avoid  it  If  be  had  desired 
•■wintw t  the  way  was  plainly  open  before  him, 
and  he  had  only  to  put  forth  those  powers  with 
which  be  was  so  liberally  endowed,  to  reach  it 
If  ambition  had  been  his  object,  he  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  indulging  sanguine  hopes 
of  advancement  in  Rngland.  Among  the  whole 
bench  of  English  prelates,  if  talents  and  virtues 
constitute  a  claim,  there  was  none  better  entitled 
to  his  seat,  or  more  capable  of  adorning  it,  than 
Reginald  Hebcr  would  have  been. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Middleton,  the  first  En- 
glish Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  diocesan  charge  of 
the  English  Churches  in  India  was  offered  to  him. 
Reluctance  to  leave  his  aged  mother,  and  his  coun- 
try, made  him  at  once  decline  the  offer.  But  its 
acceptance  was  psessed  upon  him  by  friends, 
whose  opinions  he  highly  estimated;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  spent  in  devout  meditation  and 
prayer  to  Him  who  holds  the  destinies  of  man,  be 
desired  that  this  station,  of  which  the  honour  most 
certainly,  to  use  the  language  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
would  not  pay  the  burthent  if  not  already  disposed 
oC,  might  be  entrusted  to  him.  He  bent  himself 
bohly  to  that  overruling  Providence,  which,  in  all 
the  incidents  of  his  hie,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
as  working  all  things  for  good.  And  when  the 
appointment  was,  at  length,  given  him,  a  distrust- 
ful and  uneasy  sensation,  which  had  distressed  his 
mind  at  the  apprehension  that  he  might  have 
shrunk,  in  too  cowardly  a  spirit,  from  the  obvious 
dictates  of  duty,  passed  away,  and  he  acquired 
new  confidence  in  himself  from  the  conviction  that 
he  had  acted  rightly.  "I  can  say  with  confi- 
dence," he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  this  time,  "  that  I 
have  acted  for  the  best ;  and  even  now,  that  the 
die  is  cast,  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  resolution  I  have 
taken,  nor  any  distrust  of  the  mercies  and  good- 
ness of  Providence,  who  may  protect  both  me  and 
mine,  and,  if  he  sees  best  for  us,  bring  us  back 
again,  and  preserve  our  gxcellent  friends  to  wel- 
come us."* 

•  In  explanation  of  this  exprarfoo,  h  b  stated,  that  in  coo- 
<tf*  the  pecalartty  of  to  awrke  la  Iiid^Utt  bishops 


When  Mr.  Heber's  acceptance  of  the 
of  Calcutta  was  announced  to  his  friends,  the  ia> 
tellisjHftce  was  received  with  surprise  by  some,  and 
with  deep  regret  by  many,  whose  personal  feelings 
were  too  powerful  to  be  altogether  excluded  from 
the  question.  Satisfied,  as  they  were,  that  a 
bright  career  was  open  for  him  at  home,  and  not 
taking  the  enlarged  view  of  human  duty  which 
was  familiar  to  him,  they  suffered  their  owatstfieh 
delight  in  his  society  and  honours  to  interfere  with 
his  ardent  desire  to  do  good  to  oil  men.  Bishop 
Mififfleton,  too,  it  was  well  known,  had  sunk  un- 
der the  heavy  duties  of  the  station,  joined  to  the 
debilitating  effects  of  a  tropical  clime ;  and  to  many 
of  Mr.  Heber's  friends,  it  seemed  that  he  was  too 
ready  to  go,  crowned  indeed  with  flowers,  like  a 
victim  to  the  sacrifice.  It  was,  moreover,  behav- 
ed, by  some  of  those  who  would  have  diss uadul 
him  from  the  duty,  that  his  character  possessed 
some  points,  which,  however  amiable  in  themselves, 
were  calculated  to  prevent  that  eminent  degree  of 
success,  which  could  atone  for  the  sacrifice  he  was 
to  make,  and  the  hazard  he  was  certainly  to  en- 
counter. It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  striking 
simplicity  of  bis  taste  and  manners  would  be  tittle 
suited  to  a  country  where  the  object  chiefly  sought 
was  wealth,  and  where  pomp  and  show  were  uni- 
versal idols.  There  was,  too,  about  him,  notwith- 
standing all  he  had  seen  and  read  of  human  fife 
and  human  character,  a  prodigality  of  kindness 
and  confidence  in  his  nature,  which  would  render 
it  very  difficult  for  him,  it  was  supposed,  to  oppose, 
himself  with  sufficient  decision  to  the  many  ob»  ... 
stacks  which  he  might  meet  with,  in  a  course  of 
government,  yet  barely  tried  upon  those  who  were 
to  be  the  subjects  of  it,  and  among  whom  many 
conflicting  interests  were  likely  to  appear.  No 
misgivings,  however,  of  this  kind,  ever  occurred  to 
bis  own  mind.  He  knew,  and  had  weighed  welt 
the  various  difficulties  with  which  Christianity 
had  to  contend  in  India,  and,  modest  and  humble 
as  he  was,  he  had  anxiously  studied  the  quality 
and  bent  of  bis  own  resources  in  regard  to  them. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter  in  this  light, 
the  more  strongly  was  he  convinced  that  India 
was  the  proper  field  for  his  Christian  labours,  and 
having  brought  his  mind  to  this  result,  he  deter- 
mined that  no  sense  of  personal  gratification  or 
comfort,  nor  any  hope  of  future  dignity,  should 
interfere  with  a  conviction,  which  he  deliberately 
regarded  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  speaking  to  his 


On  Sunday,  the  twentieth  of  April,  he  took 
leave  of  his  congregation,  in  a  discourse  which  has 
been  repeatedly  published,  in  the  close  of  which 
he  bade  them  farewell,  in  the  following  pious, 


and  -hf1*1—  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Church 
tamtoBglandanaracsnaintennofettrTk*. 
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and  even  eloquent  expressions,  the  uni- 
admiration  of  which  has  been  amply  proved 
fcy  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  appeared 
print: 

My  ministerial  labours  among  you  must  have 
end;  I  must  give  over  into  other  hands,  the 
of  watching  over  your  spiritual  welfare ;  and 
very  many,  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
up  from  childhood,  in  whose  society  I  have 
my  happiest  days,  and  to  whom  it  has  been, 
«Juring  more  than  fifteen  years,  my  duty  and  my 
delight  (with  such  ability  as  God  has  given  me)  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  must,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, see  my  (ace  in  the  flesh  no  more.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  connected  with  many  who  now 
hear  me  by  the  dearest  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship, 
and  of  gratitude,  some  mixture  of  regret  is  excus- 
iMe,  10010  degree  of  sorrow  is  holy.    I  can  not, 
without  some  anxiety  for  the  future,  forsake,  for 
an  untried  and  arduous  field  of  duty,  the  quiet 
scenes,  where,  during  so  much  of  my  past  last  life, 
I  have  enjoyed  a  more  than  usual  share  of  earthly 
comfort  and  prosperity,  I  can  not  bid  adieu  to 
those  with  whose  idea  almost  every  recollection  of 
past  happiness  is  connected,  without  many  earnest 
for  their  welfare,  and  (I  will  confess  it) 
some  severe  self-reproach,  that,  while  it 
in  my  power,  I  have  done  so  much  less  than  I 
ought  to  have  done,  to  render  that  welfare  eternal. 
There  are,  indeed,  those  here  who  know,  and 
there  is  Chit%  above  all,  who  knows  better  than 
any  of  you,  how  earnestly  I  have  desired  the  peace 
and  the  holiness  of  his  church;  how  truly  I  have 
loved  the  people  of  this  place ;  and  how  warmly 
I  have  hoped  to  be  the  means,  in  his  hand,  of 
bringing  many  among  you  to  glory.    But  I  am  at 
this  moment  but  too  painfully  sensible,  that  in 
many  things,  yea  in  all,  my  performance  has  fallen 
short  of  my  principles;  that  neither  privately  nor 
publicly  have  1  taught  you  with  so  much  diligence 
as  now  seems  necessary  in  my  eyes :  nor  has  my 
example  set  forth  the  doctrines  in  which  I  have, 
however  imperfectly,  instructed  you ;  yet,  if  my 
seal  has  failed  in  steadiness,  it  never  has  been 
wanting  in  sincerity.    I  have  expressed  no  con- 
viction which  I  have  not  deeply  felt;  have  preach- 
ed no  doctrine  which  I  have  not  steadfastly  be- 
lieved: however  inconsistent  my  life,  its  leading 
object  has  been  your  welfare — and  I  have  hoped, 


pectations)  with  which  my  announced  departure 
has  been  received  by  you ;  in  your  expressed  and 
repeated  wishes  for  my  welfare  and  my  return ;  in 
the  munificent  token  of  your  regard,  with  which  I 
have  been  this  morning  honoured;*  in  your  nu- 
merous attendance  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
in  those  marks  of  emotion  which  I  witness  around 
me,  and  in  which  I  am  myself  well  nigh  con- 
strained to  join.  For  all  these  accept  such  thanks 
as  I  can  pay — accept  my  best  wishes — accept  my 
affectionate  regrets — accept  the  continuance  of  the 
prayers  which  1  have  hitherto  offered  up  for  you 
daily,  and  in  which,  whatever  or  wherever,  my 
sphere  of  duty  may  hereafter  be,  my  congregation 
of  Hodnct  shall  (believe  it !)  never  lie  forgotten." 

His  consecration  to  the  office  of  bishop  took 
place  in  May,  1823.  A  few  days  previous  to  this 
event,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  country :  "  My 
consecration  is  fixed  for  next  Sunday ;  and,  as  the 
time  draws  near,  I  feci  its  awfuluens  very  strongly 
— far  more,  I  think,  than  the  parting  which  is  to 
follow  a  fortnight  after.  I  could  wish  to  have  tho 
prayers  of  my  old  congregation,  but  know  not  how 
to  express  the  wish  in  conformity  with  custom,  or 
without  seeming  to  court  notoriety/' 

Shortly  after  his  consecration,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  ancient  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  wliich  had  for  some  years  been  en- 
gaged in  active  benevolent  operations  in  India,  and 
which  comprises  many  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  was  called,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Bishop  Heber  a  public  dismissal 
and  farewell.  There  were  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  several  of  the 
Bishops,  and  a  large  and  highly  respectable  at- 
tendance of  the  fair,  the  wise,  and  the  pious  of  tho 
realm.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  pronounced  a  va- 
ledictory address  to  him  in  the  name  of  that  vene- 
rable body,  at  once  dignified,  impressive,  and 
affectionate.  From  this  address  the  following 
passage  is  extracted,  and  wliilo  it  docs  no  moro 
than  justice  to  tho  motives  of  Bishop  Heber,  it 
will  at  the  same  timo  t>e  gratifying  to  the  reader. 

"My  Lord— The  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  desire  to  offer  to  your  Lordship 
their  sincere  congratulations  uj>on  your  elevation 
to  tho  Episcopal  See  of  Calcutta. 

"They  derive  from  your  appointment  to  this 
high  office  the  certain  assurance,  that  all  the  nd- 


and  sorrowed,  and  studied,  and  prayed  for  your  vantages  which  they  have  anticipated  from  the 


instruction,  and  that  you  might  be  saved.  For  my 
labours,  such  as  they  were,  I  have  been  indeed 
most  richly  rewarded,  in  the  uniform  affection  and 
respect  which  I  have  received  from  my  parishion- 
ers ;  in  their  regular  and  increasing  attendance  in 
this  holy  place,  and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  in 
the  welcome  which  I  have  never  failed  to  meet  in 
the  houses  both  of  rich  and  poor ;  in  the  regret 


formation  of  a  Church  Establishment  in  India,  will 
be  realized;  and  that  the  various  plan*  for  tho 
diffusion  of  true  religion  among  its  inhabitants, 
which  have  been  so  wisely  laid  and  so  auspiciously 
commenced  by  your  lamented  predecessor,  will, 
under  your  superintendence  and  control,  advance 


(beyond  my  deserts,  and  beyond  my  fullest  ex- ;  rishionero. 


•  A  piece  of  plate  had  been  given  Mr.  Ileber  by  his  pa- 
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with  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  pragma.  They 
ground  this  assurance  upon  the  rare  union  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities  which  combine  to 
form  your  character.  They  ground  it  upon  the 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  with  which,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  your  admission  into  the  ministry,  you  have 
exclusively  dedicated  your  time  and  talents  to  the 
peculiar  studies  of  your  sacred  profession ;  aban- 
doning that  human  learning  in  which  you  had  al- 
ready shown  that  you  were  capable  of  attaining 
the  highest  excellence,  and  renouncing  the  certain 
prospect  of  literary  fame.  But,  above  all,  they 
ground  this  assurance  upon  the  signal  proof  of  self- 
devotion,  which  you  have  given  by  your  accept- 
ance of  the  episcopal  office.  With  respect  to  any 
other  individual,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Church  Establishment  in  India,  a  suspicion 
might  have  been  entertained  that  some  worldly 
desire,  some  feeling  of  ambition,  mingled  itself 
with  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated ;  but, 
in  your  case,  such  a  suspicion  would  be  destitute 
even  of  the  semblance  of  truth :  every  enjoyment 
which  a  well  regulated  mind  can  derive  from  the 
possession  of  wealth,  was  placed  within  your 
reach :  every  avenue  to  professional  distinction  and 
dignity,  if  these  had  been  the  objects  of  your  soli- 
citude, lay  open  before  you.  What  then  was  the 
motive  which  could  incline  you  to  quit  your  native 
land  ? — to  exchange  the  delights  of  home  for  a  te- 
dious voyage  to  distant  regions? — to  separate 
yourself  from  the  friends  with  whom  you  had  con- 
versed from  your  earliest  years?  What,  but  an 
ardent  wish  to  become  the  instrument  of  good  to 
others — a  holy  zeal  in  your  Master's  service — a 
firm  persuasion,  that  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to 
submit  yourself  unreservedly  to  his  disposal ;  to 
shrink  from  no  labour  which  he  might  impose ;  to 
count  no  sacrifice  hard  which  he  might  require?" 

In  his  reply  the  Bishop  expressed  "  the  settled 
purpose  of  his  soul,"  to  devote  his  best  talents  "to 
the  great  cause  in  which  all  their  hearts  were  en- 
gaged, and  for  which  it  was  not  their  duty  only 
but  their  illustrious  privilege  to  labour,'1  and  that 
he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  "  the  time  when 
he  should  be  enabled  to  preach  to  the  natives  of 
India  in  their  own  language."  About  the  same 
time  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  by  diploma. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  he  embarked  for 
Calcutta;  accompanied  to  the  ship  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  personal  friends,  who,  as  he  modestly  re- 
marks in  his  Journal,  were  willing  to  let  him  see 
as  much  of  them  as  possible  before  his  departure. 
One  of  his  first  thoughts  after  the  ship  had  sailed, 
was  to  propose  daily  evening  prayers,  and  he  was 
gratified  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  captain 
assented  to  the  proposal .  He  accordingly  officiated 
as  chaplain  to  the  ship,  reading  fftayers  in  the 


cuddy  daily  during  the  voyage.  He  read  prayers 
and  preached  regularly  once  on  each  Sunday;  and 
on  one  occasion,  having  on  the  previous  Sunday 
discoursed  to  the  passengers  and  crew,  in  the  way 
of  preparation,  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  was  highly  pleased ;  having  been  told  to  expect 
only  one  or  two,  that  he  had  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  participants;  and  his  gratification  was  much 
increased  when  he  observed  in  the  course,  of  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  that  "  all  the  young  men 
who  had  participated,  had  religious  books  in  their 
bands,  and  that  they  appeared,  indeed,  much  im- 


pressed." 

The  following  incidents  are  extracted  from  his 
journal  of  the  voyage  as  tending  to  show  the  cha- 
racter of  his  feelings  at  this  interesting  crisis.  A 
few  days  after  they  had  left  land,  a  vessel  passed 
the  ship  homeward  bound.  On  this  event  he  re- 
marks, "  my  wife's  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  this 
vessel  passed  us,  and  there  were  one  or  two  of  the 
young  men  who  looked  wishfully  after  her.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  well  convinced  all  my  firmness 
would  go,  if  I  allowed  myself  to  look  back,  even 
for  a  moment  Yet,  as  I  did  not  leave  home  and 
its  blessings  without  counting  the  cost,  I  do  not, 
and  I  trust  in  God,  that  I  shall  not,  regret  the 
choice  I  have  made.  But  knowing  how  much 
others  have  given  up  for  my  sake,  should  make  me 
more  studious  to  make  the  loss  less  to  them;  and 
also,  and  above  all,  so  to  discharge  my  duty,  as 
that  they  may  never  think  that  these  sacrifices 
have  been  made  in  vain."  Again ;  about  a  month 
after  his  departure,  he  writes — "  How  little  did  I 
dream  at  this  time  last  year,  that  I  should  ever  be 
in  my  present  situation!  How  strange  it  now 
seems  to  me  to  recollect  the  interest  which  I  used 
to  take  in  all  which  related  to  southern  seas  and 
distant  regions,  to  India  and  its  oceans,  to  Austra- 
lasia and  Polynesia!  I  used  to  fancy  I  should  like 
to  visit  them,  but  that  I  ever  should,  or  could  do 
so,  never  occurred  to  me.  Now,  that  I  shall  see 
many  of  these  countries,  if  life  is  spared  to  me,  is 
not  improbable.  God  grant  that  my  conduct  in 
the  scenes  to  which  he  has  appointed  me  may  be 
such  as  to  conduce  to  his  glory,  and  to  my  own 
salvation  through  his  Son."  Such  was  the  spirit 
in  which  this  holy  man  denied  himself,  took  up  his 
cross,  and  followed  Christ. 

He  arrived  at  Calcutta  early  in  October,  1823, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  That  he  did  so  with  satisfaction  to  himself 
is  proved  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  his  friend  and 
connexion,  who  had  anxiously  pressed  him  to  ac- 
cept the  office,  written  soon  after  his  arrival.  He 
says,  "  you  will  judge  from  my  description  that  I 
have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  pre- 
sent and  future  prospects;  and  that  in  the  field 
which  seems  opened  to  me  for  extensive  useful- 
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XI 


nesa  and  active  employment,  I  have  more  and  more 
reason  to  be  obliged  to  the  friend  who  has  placed 
me  here." 

In  the  Mowing  spring  (May,  1801)  he  collected 
around  him  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  presidency 
of  tialcutta,  and  held  a  visitation.  The  number 
was  bat  small,  but  he  experienced  much  pleasure 
in  bringing  them  together  for  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  particular,  that  he  might  himself  be 
enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  characters 
and  views.  At  this  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
ordaining  the  first  native  convert  who  was  admit- 
ted to  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church,  "in 
the  person  of  Christian  David,  a  black  catechist  of 
Ceylon,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Schwartz." 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  to  the  clergy  an  elo- 
quent charge,  in  which  he  expatiated  at  large  upon 
the  qualities,  principles,  and  habits,  which  to  him 
appeared  to  be  necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  those 
who  should  undertake  the  labours  of  an  Indian 
missionary.  Delighting,  through  the  whole  of  the 
time  he  passed  in  India,  to  be  considered  simply  as 
its  chief  missionary,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that 
he  dwelt  on  those  topics  am  amorc.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  that  charge,  he  pours  forth  his 
soul  in  a  strain  of  awful  and  indignant  rebuke 
against  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  other  opposers  of 
Christian  missions,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled in  our  language. 

"  Nor  ran  it  l>c  a  matter  of  reasonable  surprise 
to  any  of  us,  that  the  exertions  (missionary)  of 
this  kind,  which  the  lost  fifteen  years  have  wit 
nessed,  should  have  excited  a  mingled  feeling  of 
surprise  and  displeasure  in  the  minds,  not  only  of 
those  who  ore  strangers  to  the  powerful  and  pecu- 
liar emotions  which  send  forth  the  Missionary  to 
bis  toil,  but  of  those  who,  though  themselves  not 
idle,  could  not  endure  that  God  should  employ 
other  instruments  besides ;  and  were  ready  to  speak 
evil  of  the  work  itself,  rather  than  that  others  who 
followed  not  with  them  should  cost  out  devils  in 
t  he  name  of  their  common  Master.  To  the  former 
of  these  classes  may  be  referred  the  louder  opposi- 
tion, the  clamours,  the  expostulation,  the  alarm, 
the  menace  and  ridicule  which,  some  few  years 
ago,  were  systematically  and  simultaneously  le- 
velled at  whatever  was  accomplished  or  attempted 
fur  the  illumination  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
We  can  well  remember,  most  of  us,  what  revolu- 
tions and  wars  were  predicted  to  arise  from  the 
M<jL=t  {traceable,  preaching  and  argument;  what 
l.i mi! *  and  mockery  were  directed  against  scholars 
wiio  had  opened  to  us  the  gates  of  the  least  acces- 
niide  oriental  dialccU;  what  opprobrious  epithets 
were  lavished  on  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
woitliy.  We  have  heard  the  threats  of  the  mighty; 
we  have  heard  the  hisses  of  the  fool ;  we  have  wit-r 
nessed  the  terrors  of  the  worldly  wise,  mid  the  un- 
kind suspicions  of  those  from  whom  the  Missionary 


had  most  reason  to  expect  encouragement  Those 
days  are,  for  the  present,  gone  by.  Through  the 
Christian  prudence,  the  Christian  meekness,  the 
Christian  perseverance,  and  indomitable  faith  of 
the  friends  of  our  good  cause,  and  through  tho 
protection,  above  all,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  are  gone  by!  The  angel  of  tho  Lord 
has,  for  a  time,  shut  the  mouths  of  these  fiercer 
lions,  and  it  is  the  false  brother  now,  the  pre- 
tended fellow-soldier  in  Christ,  who  has  lift  up  his 
heel  against  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  gos- 
pel. 

"  But  thus  it  is  that  the  power  of  antichrist  hath 
worked  hitherto  and  doth  work.  Like  those  spectre 
forms  which  the  madness  of  Orestes  saw  in  classi- 
cal mythology,  tho  spirit  of  religious  party  sweeps 
before  us  in  the  garb  and  with  the  attributes  of 
pure  and  evangelical  religion.  The  cross  is  on 
her  shoulders,  the  chalice  is  in  her  hand,  and  sho 
is  anxiously  busied,  after  her  manner,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ilim  by  whose  holy  name  she  is  also  called. 
But  outstrip  her  in  the  race,  but  press  her  a  little 
too  closely,  and  she  turns  round  on  us  with  all  the 
hideous  features  of  envy  and  of  rage.  Her  hal- 
lowed taper  blazes  into  a  sulphurous  torch,  her 
hairs  bristle  into  scr(>ents,  her  face  is  as  the  face  of 
them  that  go  down  to  the  pit,  and  her  words  ore 
words  of  blasphemy ! 

l>  What  other  spirit  could  have  induced  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  after  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  long  la- 
bouring to  convert  the  heathen,  to  assert  that  one 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings — a  great,  a  civil- 
ized, an  understanding,  and  most  ancient  people, 
are  collectively  and  individually  under  the  sentence 
of  reprobation  from  God,  and  under  a  moral  in- 
capacity of  receiving  that  gospel  which  the  God 
who  gave  it  hath  appointed  to  be  made  known  to 
all? 

"  What  other  spirit  could  have  prompted  a 
member  of  that  church  which  professes  to  hold  out 
the  greatest  comfort  to  sinners,  to  assert  of  a  na- 
tion with  whom,  whatever  are  their  faults,  I,  for 
one,  should  think  it  impossible  to  live  long  with- 
out loving  them,  that  they  are  not  only  enslaved 
to  a  cruel  and  degrading  superstition,  but  that  tho 
principal  persons  among  them  are  sold  to  all  man- 
ner of  wickedness  and  cruelty ;  without  mercy  to 
the  poor;  without  natural  affection  for  each  other; 
and  this  with  no  view  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians, to  release  them  from  their  miserable  condi- 
tion, but  that  Christians  may  leave  them  in  that 
condition  still,  to  the  end  that  they  may  perish 
everlastingly? 

"  What  other  spirit,  finally,  could  have  led  a 
Christian  missionary,  (with  a  remarkable  disre- 
gard of  truth,  the  proofs  of  which  are  in  my 
hands.)  to  disparage  the  success  of  the  different 
Protestant  missions;  to  detract  from  the  num- 
liers,  and  vilify  the  good  name  of  that  ancient  Sv- 
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rian  drareh,  whose  flume,  like  the  more  sacred 
fire  of  Horeb,  sheds  its  lonely  and  awful  bright- 
ness over  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Malabar, 
and  to  assure  us,  (hear,  Oh  Israel !)  in  the  same 
treatise,  and  almost  in  the  same  page,  that  the 
Christians  of  India  are  the  most  despised  and 
wretched  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  whoever  takes  up 
the  cross,  takes  up  the  hatred  of  his  own  people, 
the  contempt  of  Europeans,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of 
employment,  destitution,  and  often  beggary;  and 
yet  that  it  is  interest  alone,  and  a  lore  of  this  world, 
which  has  induced,  in  any  Hindu,  even  a  tempo- 
rary profession  of  the  gospel  1 

"And  this  is  the  professed  apologist  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India!  My  brethren,  I  hare  known  the 
sharpness  of  censure,  and  I  am  not  altogether  with- 
out experience  in  the  suffering  of  undeserved  and 
injurious  imputations.  And,  let  the  righteous 
smite  me  friendly,  I  shall  receive  it  (I  trust  in 
God)  with  gratitude.  Let  my  enemy  write  a  book, 
so  he  be  my  open  enemy,  I  trust  (through  the 
same  Divine  aid)  to  bear  it  or  to  answer  it.  But 
whatever  reproofs  I  may  deserve ;  to  whatever  cal- 
umnies I  may  be  subjected ;  may  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  defend  me  from  having  a  false  friend  for 
my  vindicator !" 

Soon  after  this  he  commenced  his  first  visitation, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Martin  Stowe,  who  had  followed  him  from  En- 
gland. As  it  was  late  in  the  season  before  he  could 
leave  his  family,  which  at  first  he  intended  should 
also  accompany  him,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  by 
water  in  preference  to  the  then  hazardous  journey 
by  land.  He  accordingly  left  Calcutta  in  a  pin- 
nace for  Upper  India,  and  ascended  the  Ganges 
as  high  as  Allahabad,  upwards  of  six  hundred 
miles  from  Calcutta ;  stopping  at  all  the  principal 
places,  and  particularly  wherever  any  official  duty 
awaited  him,  or  a  congregation  of  Christians  could 
be  collected,  however  small ;  and  though  obliged 
to  preach,  as  was  often  the  case,  within  the  con- 
tracted rooms  of  a  temporary  Indian  dwelling 
house.  At  Dacca,  he  was  called  to  the  painful 
trial,  for  such  his  journal  proves  it  to  have  been, 
of  parting  with  his  friend  Stowe ;  who,  from  im- 
prudent exposure,  brought  on  himself  a  disease  of 
the  climate,  which  in  a  few  days  destroyed  his 
Efc.  Bishop  Heber,  in  giving  an  account,  which 
is  pathetically  descriptive  of  his  loss,  to  Mrs.  He- 
ber, mentions  incidentally,  what  he  had  not  other- 
wise alluded  to,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 


Andy  illustrated  in  the  following  nassagsj  of  the 
same  letter.  B  One  lesson  has  been  wry  deeply 
imprinted  on  my  heart  by  these  few  days,  If 
this  man's  innocent  and  useful  fife  (far  I  have  as 
doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  both 
innocent  and  useful)  offered  so  many  painful  re» 


collections,  and  called  forth  such  deep  contrition, 


when  in  the  hour  of  death  he  came  to 
every  instance  of  omission  or  transgression,  now 
careful  must  we  be  to  improve  every  hour,  and 
every  opportunity  of  grace,  and  so  to  remember 
God  while  we  live,  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to 
think  on  him  when  dying !  And,  above  all,  how 
blessed  and  necessary  is  the  blood  of  Christ  to  us 
all,  which  was  poor  Stowe's  only  and  effectual 
comfort!"  Any  man  might  be  proud  of  such  an 
eulogy  as  he  gave  to  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
which,  indeed,  he  dwells  upon  in  successive  letters 
to  Mrs.  Heber,  as  if  unable  to  abandon  the  subject 
This  lingering  over  the  recollection  of  a  deserving 
object  evinces  the  strength  of  bis  attachment,  and 
the  more  powerfully  because  alluded  to  mesdent- 
ally,  and  in  a  way  which  he  could  not  have  sup- 
posed would  meet  any  other  eyes  than  those  far 
whose  special  perusal  the  letters  were  intended.* 
In  the  same  manner  did  he  show  the  strength  of 
his  domestic  feelings,  when,  a  few  days  before  the 
decease  of  Stowe,  after  indulging  himself  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  river  in 
his  journal,  he  suddenly,  and,  as  if  exukingry,  re- 
marks—" To-day  I  had  the  delight  of  bearing 
again  from  my  wife,  and  this  is  worth  all  the  scene- 
ry in  the  world !" 

It  was  understood  between  the  Bishop  ■M 
Mrs.  Heber,  that  they  were  to  meet  at  Bogfipoor, 
a  place  on  the  river  some  distance  above  Dacca, 
but  the  dangerous  sickness  of  their  children 
pelled  Mrs.  Heber  to  remain  at  Calcutta,  and 
feeling  and  sensitive  man  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  the  happy  meeting  he  was  anticipating, 
and  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  of  his  beloved 
wife,  in  a  journey  which  was  yet  to  be  extended 
through  a  whole  year!  In  a  letter  to  her  at  this 
period  he  says,  "  your  joining  me  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;"  and  adds,  "  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  come 
to  you.  But  I  fear  it  might  be  a  compromise  of 
my  duty  and  a  distrust  of  God!  I  feel  most  grate- 
ful indeed  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  our  inva- 
luable treasures."  And  having  said  this  he  went 
on  his  way,  in  the  path  to  which  duty  called. 


From  Allahabad  he  travelled  on  horseback, 
the  journey  they  had  prayed  and  read  together  ^th,  *s  »  usual,  and  even  necessary  in  that  eoun- 
daily,  and  that,  on  the  last  Sunday  which  he  saw,  try,  a  considerable  suite,  to  Almorah  in  the  Hima- 
they  had  received  the  sacrament  together ;  and  l*ya  mountains,  and  from  thence  across  the  coun- 
adds,  "I  trust  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  contri-  try  to  Sural,  where  he  embarked  for  Bombay;  at 
tion  and  humility,  the  earnest  prayer,  or  the  ear- , 


■  a 


nest  frith  in  the  mercies  of  Chrkt,  with  which  he  ^ZT"  ZZT         ?  !zJ!^JrJEZlll 

i   ,    .. lr  .      «    ,„     \     ,   ,.  faeipedmanofuwnKUiner  in  which  a  feeling  aadCMsoan 

commended  himself  to  God."     And  his  pious  hm^^  ^aiata\  ca^  mt  tau^St 
nana  of  drawing  instruction  from  every  event,  is  more  deeply  woandedsiUL 
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wWch  pfa«  he  arriredoo  the  19th  of  April;  and 
in  a  few  days  he  had  the  delight  of  meeting  hie 
family,  who  came  thither  by  sea  from  Calcutta, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  ten  months.  On 
the  route  from  Allahabad  to  Surat,  he  visited 
srreral  small  congregations  of  Christians ;  not  a 
few  of  whom  were  native  converts,  concerning 
whom  his  journal  contains  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes. He  visited  also  each  of  the  native  courts 
which  lay  in  his  route,  but,  as  he  asserts  in  one 
of  his  letters,  never  went  out  of  his  way  for  objects 
of  curioaHy.  He  found,  nevertheless,  sufficient 
employment  to  keep  his  attention  fully  awake,  for 
he  says,  "  In  every  ride  which  I  have  taken,  and 
in  every  wilderness  in  which  my  tent  has  been 
pitched,  I  have  as  yet  found  enough  to  keep  my 
mind  from  sinking  into  the  languor  and  apathy 
which  have  been  regarded  as  natural  to  a  tropical 
cfimate." 

From  Bombay  he  went  with  his  family  to  Cey- 
lon, where  he  remained  several  weeks,  visiting  the 
churches  and  performing  the  duties  of  his  episco- 
pal office.  He  held  a  visitation  of  bis  clergy  at 
Colombo,  and  addressed  them :  among  those  pre- 
sent were  two  natives,  one  of  whom  was  Chris- 
tian David,  who  had  been  ordained  by  Bishop 
Heber  himself,  as  before  mentioned — the  other 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  England,  and 
had  married  a  respectable  English  woman ;  both 
these  were  chaplains  on  the  colonial  establishment. 
While  here  he  exerted  himself  much  to  procure 
the  reestablishment  of  the  general  system  of 
schools  and  religious  instruction,  which  the  Dutch 
government  had  originated  while  in  possession  of 
the  island,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  restore. 
Another  object,  which  at  the  same  time  engrossed 
much  of  his  attention,  was  a  plan  for  furnishing 
farilitirs  for  literary  and  theological  education  to 
the  native  catechists,  or  "  proponents,"  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  fit  them  for  admission  to  holy  orders,  and 
make  them  the  groundwork  of  a  regular  paro- 
chial clergy.  To  this  end  he  suggested  to  some 
of  the  clergy,  the  translation  of  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  English  works  into  the  Cingalese  and 
Tamul  languages.  At  Candy  he  was  waited  on  by 
a  deputation  of  the  Bhuddist  priests,  whom  Mrs. 
Heber  describes  as  "  dressed  in  long  yellow  robes, 
with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and  their 
heads  and  eye-brows  closely  shaven."  On  his 
return  to  Calcutta,  after  an  absence  of  about  fif- 
teen months,  which  had  been  consumed  in  this 
visitation,  he  had  the  gratification  of  ordaining 
another  native  christian,  Abdul  Museeh,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  venerable  old  man,  a  native  of 
Locknow,  and  an  elegant  Persian  and  Hindoos- 
scholar.  "  He  greatly  impressed  us  all,1* 
lishop  Heber,  "  with  his  deep  apparent  emo- 
tion, his  fine  voice  and  elegant  pronunciation,  as 


well  as  his  majestic  countenance  and  Ids*}  white 
beard." 

An  individual  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  a  missionary  association  at  Calcutta,  at  which 
Bishop  Heber  presided,  at  this  time,  remarked 
of  him,  "  It  was  truly  encouraging  to  witness  the 
kind  spirit  of  Bishop  Heber;  there  he  was,  some 
considerable  time  before  the  business  of  the  eve- 
ning began:  in  fact,  the  impression  which  his  con- 
duct made  on  my  mind,  was,  that  he  felt  as  though 
every  individual  who  attended  the  meeting  con- 
ferred a  personal  favour  on  him." 

In  January,  182(3,  he  again  left  Calcutta  and 
his  family,  "with  a  heavy  heart,"  on  a  visit  to  the 
churches  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the  now  well 
known  Syrian  churches,  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  following  note  in  his  journal,  made  while  yet 
in  the  river,  is  interesting  in  its  relation  to  his 
character,  "We  proceeded  to  the  Sand  heads,  and 
dismissed  4he  pilot.  I  was  glad  to  learn  from 
him,  that  a  poor  man  who  had  once  taken  us  up 
the  river,  and  got  miserably  drunk  on  that  occa- 
sion, had  been  greatly  impressed  with  some  good 
advice  I  had  given  him,  and  had  since  remained  a 
water  drinker.  I  wish  my  good  counsels  were 
always  equally  successful !" 

During  his  stay  at  Madras  he  was  gratified  by 
the  attention  shown  him  by  the  Armenians  in  that 
city,  and  particularly  with  the  presence,  on  one 
occasion,  when  ho  held  a  Confirmation,  of  their 
Archbishop  Athanaaius  and  two  other  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  in  his  congregation.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent from  his  journals,  that  a  friendly  and  even 
brotherly  intercourse  with  the  ancient  churches  ot 
the  East  lay  very  near  his  heart,  and  that  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  every  proper  occasion  to  cultivate  it. 
At  one  of  his  visitations,  at  Calcutta,  he  invited 
several  of  the  principal  Armenian  ecclesiastics  to 
meet  his  clergy  at  dinner  at  hit*  own  house ;  and 
he  certainly  excited  in  many  of  the  members  of 
that  church  a  very  high  degree  of  respect  for  his 
person  and  character. 

While  at  Madras  he  visited  the  Prince  Azeem 
Khan,  uncle  and  guardian  to  the  Nawab  of  the 
Camatic,  accompanied  by  his  clergy  in  their  robes. 
They  were  received  with  as  much  state  as  this 
little  court  could  muster;  the  prince  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  crowd  of  "  Ullemah"  or  learned 
men.  While  the  Bishop  was  conversing  with  the 
prince,  some  of  these  learned  men  expressed  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  Bishop's  chaplain,  their  asto- 
nishment that  the  Bishop  was  without  a  beard,  ob- 
serving, (the  Bishop  says,  with  much  truth,)  that 
learned  men  lost  much  dignity  and  authority  there 
by  the  effeminate  custom  of  shaving.  They  also 
asked  if  the  Bishop  was  the  head  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish church ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  the  head 
in  India,  but  that  there  was  in  England  another 
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clergyman  superior  to  him,  the  question  was  re- 
peated, "  And  docs  he  not  wear  a  beard  V1 

The  time  he  spent  in  Madras  was  about  a  fort- 
night, and  in  this  space  he  preached  eleven  times, 
besides  presiding  at  a  large  society  meeting,  giving 
two  large  dinner  parties,  (for  he  was  habitually 
given  to  hospitality,)  and  receiving  and  paying 
M  visits  innumerable."  Circumstances  which  suffi- 
ciently show  his  love  of  action,  and  his  disposition 
to  fill  up  every  moment  of  his  time,  with  the  duties 
belonging  to  his  station. 

On  leaving  Madras  he  passed  the  spot,  where, 
tradition  says,  the  apostle  St.  Thomas  was  mar- 
tyred. Bishop  Hebcr  thought  this  tradition  well 
founded,  and  noted  in  his  journal  that  he  left  the 
spot  behind  with  regret,  and  should  visit  it,  if  he 
returned  to  Madras,  with  a  reverent,  though,  he 
hoped,  not  a  superstitious  interest  and  curiosity. 
He  reached  Tanjore  on  the  25th  of  March,  and 
on  the  26th  (Easter  Sunday)  preached  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  sermon  on  the  resurrection,  in  the 
church,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  native  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  he  promised  to  have 
translated  into  the  Tamul  language  and  printed. 
In  concluding  the  sermon,  he  in  the  most  feeling 
manner  impressed  the  duty  of  brotherly  love  upon 
all  present,  without  regard  to  rank  or  colour. 
Divine  service  was  performed  the  same  evening  in 
the  Tamul  language,  when,  to  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  he  pronounced  the  Apostolic 
benediction  in  that  language.  On  Monday  he  held 
a  confirmation.  In  the  evening  divine  service  was 
held  in  the  chapel  in  the  mission  garden.  At  the 
conclusion,  he  addressed  the  missionaries  present 
in  an  affectionate  and  animated  manner;  observing 
to  them,  that  it  was  probably  the  last  time  that  all 
present  could  expect  to  meet  in  this  world;  and 
exhorted  them  to  diligence  and  perseverance  by 
the  example  of  Schwartz,  near  whose  remains  he 
was  then  standing.  On  the  28th,  attended  by  his 
chaplain,  and  several  missionaries  of  the  district, 
he  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore. On  the  29th  and  30th  he  visited  and  in- 
spected the  mission  school  and  premises.  On  the 
31st  he  departed  for  Trichonopoly.  Of  the  feel- 
ings which  governed  him  during  this  brief  visit,  a 
glowing  but  evidently  not  exaggerated  description, 
has  been  given  by  the  chaplain  who  accompanied 
him,  Mr.  Robinson.  "  The  missions  at  Tanjore 
and  this  place,"  (Madras,)  says  Mr.  Robinson, 
"awakened,  in  a  most  powerful  degree,  and  be-! 
yond  any  thing  he  had  previously  seen,  the  affec- 1 
tions  of  his  heart;  and  to  devise  and  arrange  a1 
plan  for  their  revival  and  more  extended  prospe- 
rity, was  the  object  which  occupied  him  for  many 
days;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  his  anxious 
thoughts,  his  earnest  prayers,  and  the  concentrated 
energies  of  his  mind.  Again  and  again  did  he 
repeat  to  me  that  all  which  he  had  witnessed  in 


die  native  congregations  of  these  missions,  their 
Snmbers,  their  general  order,  their  devout  attend- 
ance on  the  service  of  the  church,  exceeded  every 
expectation  he  had  formed;  and  that  in  their  sot- 
port  and  revival  he  saw  the  fairest  hope  of  ex- 
tending tha'Church  of  Christ.  Never  shall  I  fat- 
get  the  warm  expressions  of  his  delight,  when  on 
Easter-day  he  gathered  them  around  him  as  Us 
children,  as  one  family  with  ourselves,  administer- 
ed to  them  the  body  and  blood  of  our  common  Sa- 
viour, and  blest  them  in  their  native  tongue:  and 
when  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  had  seen  be- 
fore him  no  less  than  Thirteen  hundred*  natives 
of  those  districts  rescued  from  idolatry  and  super- 
stition, and  joining  as  with  one  heart  and  voice  in 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  our  church, — I  can 
never  forget  his  exclamation,  that  he  would  glad- 
ly purchase  that  day  with  years  of  life!" 

Bishop  Heber  arrived  at  Trichonopoly  on  the 
1st  of  April ;  on  the  following  day  (Sunday),  be 
preached  to  a  crowded  audience,  and  in  the  evening 
confirmed  forty  young  persons,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing at  6  o'clock  he  repeated  this  rite  for  the  benefit 
of  some  native  Christians.  He  returned  home  to 
breakfast;  but,  before  sitting  down,  went  into  a 
cold  bath,  as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days. 
His  attendant,  thinking  that  he  staid  more  than 
the  usual  time,  entered  the  apartment,  and  found 
his  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  the  face 
downwards,  and  lifeless.  The  usual  restoratives 
were  immediately  but  ineffectually  tried.  The 
spirit  had  returned  to  God  who  gave  it  On  ex- 
amination, it  was  discovered  that  a  vessel  had 
burst  upon  the  brain,  in  consequence,  as  the  me- 
dical attendants  agreed,  of  the  sudden  plunge 
into  the  cold  water,  while  he  was  warm  and  ex- 
hausted. His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  St  John's  church, 
Trichonopoly. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing calamity  was  communicated,  in  the  most  cau- 
tious manner,  to  his  amiable  and  accomplished  but 
unfortunate  widow,  by  Lord  Combermere,  her  re- 
lative. Bishop  Hcber  left  two  children  only,*both 
of  whom  were  daughters.  He  died  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Though  his  death  is  thus  to  be  imputed  to  an 
apparent  accident,  yet  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  his  constitution,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
gradually  yielding  to  the  effects  of  a  tropical  cti- 


*  Bishop  Heber,  in  one  of  his  letter*,  mention*  the  samo 
number  ss  being  present  on  this  occasion,  and  adds,  "This 
however,  is  only  in  the  city  of  Tanjore.  There  are  scattered 
congregations,  to  the  number  of  many  thousand  Protestant 
Christians,  in  all  the  neighbouring  chief  and  riOafSf ;  and 
the  wicker-bound  glares,  each  distinguished  by  a  note  crass 
of  cane,  of  the  poor  people  by  the  road  side,  an  enough  to 
tell  even  the  nest  careless  traveller  that  thecoaaftrls,  In  a 
great  im—mii,  Christian.'* 
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combined  with  active  habrta  of  exertiaajfkd  commenced  it*  work,  and  that  hia  personal 
Canned  in  a  mora  temperate  clime,  and  leading*  -Appearance  had  undergone  no  trifling  change.    In- 


him  to  frequent,  and  somewhat  too  heedless  an 
exposure  of  his  person,  even  at  times  and  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  obliged  to  a^mit  in  his 
journals,  that  it  waa  but  a  matter  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence to  leave  his  family  behind,  rather  than  to 
expose  them.  When  he  first  ascended  the  Ganges, 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  termination  of  his 
voyage,  Abdullah,  a  native  convert,  and  faithful 
servant,  whom  he  had  first  met  in  England,  and 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  India,  on  one  occa- 
sion cautioned  him  tenderly  against  the  exposure 
to  which  his  habit*  of  exertion  constantly  led  him, 
concluding  with  the  remark,  "  This  has  caused 
your  hair  to  turn  so  gray  since  your  arrival  in  In- 
dia;" a  period  leas  than  a  year.  In  Oude,  when 
on  hia  way  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  he  was 
taken  ill  on  the  road,  with  the  country  fever, 
brought  on  him,  doubtless,  by  exposure  to  rain, 
and  various  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  which  he 
had  just  before  been  compelled  to  endure  on  horse- 
He  waa  at  this  time  without  any  com- 
bat natives,  and  probably  two  days'  ride 
from  any  physician.  It  pleased  Providence  to 
bless  the  remedies  which  he  used,  as  he  admits,  in 
utter  ignorance;  and  he  waa  cheered  during  the 
three  or  four  days  in  which  he  lay,  almost  hope- 
less, in  his  palanquin,  at  the  road  aide,  by  the  af- 
fectionate attentions,  and  kind  consideration  of  his 
native  servants.  To  such  an  extent  did  they 
carry  this  last  particular,  that,  if  any  noise  was 
made,  even  accidentally,  within  his  hearing, 
several  voices  would  softly  urge  "  silence  P  upon 
the  involuntary  offender.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  and  sister  under  the  strong  impres- 
aion  of  impending  death.  His  natural  buoyancy 
of  mind,  and  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  combined 
with  the  novel  character  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  were  probably  the  causes 
which  made  him  thus  thoughtless  of  himself.  He 
knew,  moreover,  what  extensive  hopes  of  the  re- 
generation of  India  had  been  made  to  rest  upon 
him : — be  knew  that  he  was  looked  to  as  a  power- 
ful instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to  this  end ;  that 
from  hia  talents,  his  disposition,  his  personal  habits, 


deed,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  a  waste  of  human 
life  and  human  talent,  to  place  any  competent 
person,  of  sufficient  age,  whose  habits  have  been 
formed  in  Europe,  in  the  oversight  of  such  a  dio- 
cese as  British  India,  with  Polynesia  and  Aus- 
tralasia, forms.  And  yet  this  was  Bishop  Heber's 
lot* 

Of  his  death  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  that 
"His  sun  was  in  its  meridian  power-,  and  its 
warmth  most  genial  when  it  was  suddenly  eclipsed, 
forever.  He  fell  as  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
cross  should  ever  wish  to  fall,  by  no  lingering  de- 
cay, but  in  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  very  act  of  combat  and  triumph.    His  Mas- 


*  Of  the  extent  and  burthensome  character  of  the  business 
details  of  his  office  he  gave  tho  following  account  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  and  successor  at  Hodnet,  the  Rer.  J.  J.  Blunt. 

11 1  do  not  think,  that,  in  the  regular  and  ordinary  functions 
of  my  diocese,  there  is  more,  or  even  so  much  to  be  done,  as 
In  any  of  the  more  extensive  bishopric*  of  England;  the  small 
number  of  the  clergy  must  prevent  this  being  the  case.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  every  thing  which  is  done  must  be  done  by 
myself,  both  in  its  spirit  and  its  details;  and  partly  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  scattered,  and  partly  to  the  ge- 
neral habit  of  the  country,  all  must  be  done  in  writing.  Ques- 
tions, which  in  England  would  not  occupy  more  than  five 
minutes  conversation,  may  here  sometimes  call  for  a  letter 
of  six  or  eight  pages;  and  as  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
which  concerns  the  Interests  or  duties  of  tho  clergy,  can  be 
settled  without  a  reference  to  Government,  I  have,  in  fact,  at 
least  two  sets  of  letters  to  write  and  receive,  in  every  irapor. 
tant  matter  which  comes  before  me.  As  visiter  of  Bishop's 
College,  I  receive  almost  every  week  six  or  seven  sheets  of 
closo  writing  on  the  subject.  I  am  called  on  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  architecture,  expense,  and  details  of  every  church 
which  is  built,  or  proposed  to  he  built,  in  India ;  every  appli- 
cation for  salary  of  cither  clerk,  sexton,  schoolmaster,  or  bell- 
ringer,  must  pan  through  my  hands,  and  be  recommended  in 
a  letter  to  Government  I  am  literally  the  conductor  of  all 
the  missions  in  the  three  presidencies ;  and  what  is  most  seri- 
ous of  all,  I  am  ohliacd  to  act  in  almom  every  thing  from  my 
own  single  juriement,  anil  on  my  own  single  responsibility, 
without  any  more  experienced  person  to  consult,  or  any  pre- 
cedent to  guide  me.  I  have,  besides,  not  only  the  Indian 
clergy  and  the  Indian  government  to  correspond  with,  but  the 
religious  societies  at  home,  whose  agent  I  am,  and  to  whom  I 
must  send  occasional  letters,  the  composition  of  each  of  which 


occupies  me  many  days :  while  in  the  scarcity  of  clergy  which 

"  "7"  T\        ' "T -—t~— -**'"»  —-  r---       ■  -      •- '>  j^  ^  mwA  ob  fcu  jjgya  |  foe|  myadf  bound  to  preach,  in 
principles,  and  above  all  his  almost  cnthusias- 1  ^  ^  „  other  of  Uie  dmrehe8  w  ^^  ^  ^J^^ 

tie  devotion,  likening  him  in  all  these  respects  to  iy  than  when  I  was  in  England. 
the  very  chiefest  of  the  apostles,  much  more  than 
he  could  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish,  waa  an- 
ticipated.   He  had   set  before  him,  and 


"  All  this,  when  one  is  stationary  at  Calcutta,  may  be  done, 

indeed,  without  difficulty :  but  my  journeys  throw  me  sadly 

never  I  *mo  arratr,,J  arM*  you  mar  earily  believe,  therefore,  not  only 

„ .  ,«,.-..       .    ,  . .  -'  that  I  am  obliged  to  let  slip  many  opportunities  of  writing  to 

ailowed  to  be  absent  from  ma  mind,  the  maxim  of |  mJ  friend9  at  homh  ^  lhat  my  totaim)  &  ^y  amount  to 

^^  ^  nothing ;  and  that  even  the  native  languages,  in  which 
it  has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  perfect  myself,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  acquire  very  slowly,  and  by  conversation  more  than 
by  reading.  With  all  this,  however,  in  spite  of  the  many 
disadvantages  of  climate  and  banishment,  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  1  like  both  my  employments  and  my  present 


Master, — /  mutt  work  the  work*  of 
him  that  tent  me  while  it  it  day ;  the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.  There  waa  one,  howev- 
er, who  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  over  hia 
welfare,  from  whom  it  could  not  be  concealed  that, 


the  attack  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  decay  j  country.'' 
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ter  came  suddenly,  and  found  him  faithful  in  bjsJknown  him  long,*  and  who  gave  to  his 


charge,  and  waiting  for  his  appearing.  His  last 
hour  was  spent  in  his  Lord's  service,  and  in  min- 
istering to  the  humblest  of  his  flock.  He  had 
scarcely  pat  off  the  sacred  robes  with  which  he 
served  at  the  altar  of  his  God  on  earth,  when  he 
was  suddenly  admitted  to  his  sanctuary  on  high, 
and  clothed  with  the  garments  of  immortality.'' 

Immediately  on  the  intelligence  of  his  death, 
public  meetings  were  called  at  Calcutta,  at  Mad- 
ras, and  at  Bombay,  in  which  eulogies  were  pro- 
nounced upon  his  character,  by  those  who  had 


the  highagt  expressions  of  their  praise. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  motntmensiA 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber  at  Calcutta,  at  MaaV 
ras,  and  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  I^ndoo,  and  as 
Oxford.  Several  scholarships  have  been  founded 
in  Bishop's  College,  near  Calcutta,  which,  foam 
the  same  motive,  are  to  bear  his  name.  The 
monument  at  Madras  has  been  already 


•  The  chlaT  Jnttkes  of  the  three  pnakfeodes  who 
at  these  mnedng^  were  by  a  singiuaT  coucfcfaaceksi 
cotttsuipotariei  at  coOoge. 


Srttratee  to  the  mentors  of  Stefcoe  patter. 


BT  FELICIA  HEH1X8. 

If  H  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasons  gone, 
Of  sainted  genius  called  too  soon  away, 

Of  light,  from  this  world  taken  while  it  shone, 
Yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day — 

How  shall  our  grief,  if  mournful  these  things  be, 

Flow  forth,  O  guide  and  gifted  friend !  for  thee? 

Hath  not  thy  voice  been  here  amongst  us  heard? 

And  that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and  power, 
Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word, 

Wont  from  thy  lip,  as  Hermon's  dew,  to  shower/? 
Yes!  in  out  hearts  thy  fervent  thoughts  have 

burned — 
Of  heaven  they  were,  and  thither  are  returned. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee? — With  a  lofty  trust, 

Our  life's  immortal  birthright  from  above ! 
With  a  glad  faith,  whose  eye,  to  track  the  just, 
Through  shades  and  mysteries  lifts  a  glance  of 
love, 
And  yet  can  weep! — for  Nature  so  deplores 
The  friend  that  leaves  us,  though  for  happier 
shores. 

And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bier, 
One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  be  allowed ! 

Thou  that,  rejoicing  on  thy  mid-career, 
Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death  hast  bowed  1 

In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  sun, 

Where  Victory  ne'er  a  crown  like  thine  hath  won. 


.,  for  yet  one  more  name,  with  power  en- 
dowed, 
To  cheer  and  guide  us  onward  as  we  press, 
Yet  one  more  image  on  the  heart  bestowed, 

To  dwell  there — beautiful  in  holiness ! 
Thine!  Heber,  thine!  whose  memory  from  the 

dead 
Shines  as  the  star,  which  to  the  Saviour  led. 


BT  AMELIA  OPIE. 

How  well  I  remember  the  day  I  first  met  thee! 
T  was  in  scenes  long  forsaken,  in  mAwm^ 
long  fled, 
Then  little  thought  I  that  a  world  would  regret 
thee! 
And  Europe  and  Asia  both  mourn  for  thee  dead. 

Ah !  little  I  thought  in  those  gay  social  home, 
That  around  thy  young  head  e'en  the  level 
would  twine, 
Still  less  that  a  crown  of  the  amaranth's  flowers, 
Enwreathed  with  the  pais*,  would,  O  Heber! 
be  thine. 


We  met  in  the  world,  and  the  ujht  that  shone 

round  thee  ,- 

Was  the  dangerous  blase  of  wit's  meteor  ray, 
But  e'en  then,  though  unseen,  mercy's  angel  had 

found  thee, 
And  the  bright  star  of  Bethlehem  was  marking 

thy  way. 

Tn  Hi ii  lmili  nf  Hi i  Tiiii.  i  fin  filln  iliiilfceX 
Thy  footsteps  returned,  and  thy  hand  to  its  lyre, 

While  thy  heart  with  the  bard's  bright  ambition 
was  swelling, 
Bat  holy  the  theme  was  that  wakened  its  fire. 

Again  in  the  world  and  with  worldlings  I  met  thee, 
And  then  thou  wert  welcomed  as  PoZesfsnrt 
hero, 
They  had  scorned  at  the  task  which  the  Saviour 
had  set  thee, 
The  Chretien's  rough  labour,  the  aeaftyr's  re- 
ward. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  MEMORY  QP  BISHOP  HEBER. 


Yet,*  the  qdo  ni  my  ailing,  thy  portion  lb* 
'   ether;  * 

The  far  shore*  of  India  received  thee,  and  Meet, 
And  it*  lowliest  of  teachers  dared  greet  as  a  bro- 
ther, 
And  km  thee,  though  dad  in  the  prelate's 

In  lb*  meek  humble  Christian  ingot  WW  thj 


The  tbBovrerthey  nwcf  acrueifkldLord, 
For  thy  ml  showed  hie  spirit,  thy  accent.  I 


And  the  heart  of  the  heathen  drank  deep  of  the 

Bright  aa  abort  was  thy  course,  when  "a 
from  the  altar? 
Had  toothed  thy  bleat  Up,  and  the  toko 
thee  "Go," 

Thy  haste  could  not  pause,  and  thy  step  conld 
not  tatter, 
TiD  otar  India'a  wide  seas  had  advanced  thy 

In  »ain  bet  fierce  ran,  with  its  doodle™  efful- 

Beemed  arrow*  of  death  to   shoot  forth  with 

Thy  faith  gave  to  feu  and  fatigue  no  indulgence, 
Bat  onto  the  goal  urged  thy  perilous  way! 

And,  martyr  of  zeal  1  thou  e'en  fierewert  rewarded, 
When  the  dark  sons  of  India  came  round  thee 
in  throng*, 
While  thee  aa  a  father  they  fondly  regarded, 
Who  taught  them  and  blessed  in  their  own  na- 
tive tongue*. 
When  thou  heard 'st  them,  their  faith'*  awful  er- 
rors dieeteunmg, 
Prof™  the  pure  creed  which  the  SaTiovr  had 
B"™i 
Those  "moments  thy  minion's  bleat  triumpl 


Thou  badst  ceased— hating  taught  them  what 
rock  to  Rty  on, 
And  had  doft  the  proud  robea  which  to  prelate* 

But  the  next  rube  tor  thee  waa  the  shite  nbe  of 
Zion,* 
The  neit  hymn  thou  besid'st  waa  "  the  sera- 
phim's song." 

Here  hushed  be  my  lay  for  n  far  sweeter  Tens — 
Thy  requiem  I'll  breathe  in  thy  numbers  alone, 

For  the  bard's  votive  offering  to  bang  on  thy  hearse, 
Should  be  formed  of  no  language  baa  sweet 
than  thy  own. 

t  "Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not 

deplore  thee, 
Since  God  waa   thy  rofuge,  thy  ransom,   thy 

guide; 
He  gave  thee,  He  took  thee,  and  He  will  restore 


SSI '"On,"  cried  the  v, 


a,  and  surrounding  their 

Tricbooopoly'*  sons  hailed  thy  labours  of  lore : 

Ah  me !  with  no  (ear  did  thine  accents  then  falter ; 

No  secret  forebodings  thy  conscious  heart  move  1 

"  At  flnl  be  refused  (be  appotntmeDI,  bur,  "after 
purer"  he  accepted  It,  (hinting;  H  wh  his  doty  lo  do  i 

t  Wbn  Iber  gathered  rand  aim  on  llmnlij  evening  to 
the  oniiibn-  oftbineen  hundred,  and  he  hlewed  (hem  i 
satire  una,  ha  eackinwd,  "(hai  he  would  glodli  p. 
•as  day  wUb  nan  of  hk>  lue."— sattasUaaSa  Sermn 


And  death  has  no  ating ,  s 


a  the  Saviour  baa 


good  ikl  tap  of  good,  that  pubLisbMb.  nlniiun  !— 


How  bright  and  glorious  are  the  sun's  finrt  gleams 
Above  yon  blue  horizon  I — Darknen  flics 
Before    hi*    presence. — Mountains,    Tallies, 

Glow  with  resplendent  beauty. — And  the  stream* 

Reflect  the  lustre  of  his  orient  beams. 

So  Beber  shone— for  unto  him  was  given 

To  spread  the  tidings  of  salvation  round, 
Whilst  heathen  nations  caught  the  joyful 

And  teamed  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  Heaven; 
That  "cross  surmounted   shrine,"  where  Faith 
and  Prayer 
Point  to  the  crown  of  bliss,  reserved  there 
For  those  whom  Jcaus  love* — but  hia  bright  sun 
Of  glory  set,  ere  yet  its  race  was  run, 
And  he  that  bliss  linn  gained — that  crown  has  won! 

'  He  had  snrcslv  nut  offhls  rata*  in  which  be  officiated  el 
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'•  IN  THE  TEAR  MDOOCIH. 


*fc*rr  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
^Aourn,  widowed  queen,  forgotten  Sion,  mourn! 
!•  this)  thy  place,  sad  City,  fthii  thy  throne, 
^Vhere  the  wild  desert  ream  it*  craggy  atone? 
^Vnile  sons  nnhleat  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring?— 
When  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy 


Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  sub- 
dued? 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate ; 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait; 
No  prophet  bards,  thy  glittering  courts  among, 
Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song: 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  is  there, 
And  the  qukk-daxting  eye  of  restless  Fear; 
While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid, 
Folds  his  dank  wing(l)  beneath  the  ivy  shaie. 

Ye  guardian  saints!  ye  warrior  sons  of  heaven,(9) 
To  whose  high  care  J  odea's  state  was  given ! 
0  wont  of  old  your  nightly  watch  to  keep, 
A  host  of  gods,  on  Sion's  towery  steep  1(3) 
If  «W  your  secret  footsteps  linger  still 
By  8iloa's  fount,  or  Tabor's  echoing  hill ; 
If  e'er  your  song  on  Salem's  glories  dwell, 
And  mourn  the  captive  land  you  loved  so  well ; 
(For  oft,  'tis  said,  in  Kedron's  palmy  vale 
Mysterious  harpings(4)  swell  the  midnight  gale, 
And,  hhat  as  balmy  dews  that  Hermon  cheer, 
Melt  in  soft  cadence  on  the  pilgrim's  ear ;) 
Forgive,  blest  spirits,  if  a  theme  so  high 
Mock  the  weak  notes  of  mortal  minstrelsy! 
Yet,  might  your  aid  this  anxious  breast  inspire 
With  one  mint  spark  of  Milton's  seraph  fire, 
ThenahonldmyMi^5)asoendvnthbol(krnight, 
Andwaffs  bar  eagls-pluisesexultmgm  the  light 


O  happy  once  in  heaven's  peculiar  love, 
Delight  of  men  below,  and  saints  above ! 
Though,  Salem,  now  the  spoiler's  ruffian  hand 
Has  loosed  his  bell-hounds  o'er  thy  wasted  land : 
Though  weak,  and  whelmed  beneath  the  storms 

of  fate, 
Thy  house  is  left  unto  thee  desolate  ;(6) 
Though  thy  proud  stones  in  cumbrous  ruin  fall, 
And  seas  of  sand  o'ertop  thy  mouldering  wall  j 
Yet  shall  the  Muse  to  Fancy's  ardent  view 
Each  shadowy  trace  of  faded  pomp  renew : 
And  as  the  Seer(7)  on  Pisgah's  topmost  brow 
With  glistening  eye  beheld  the  plain  below, 
With  prescient  ardour  drank  the  scented  gale, 
And  bade  the  opening  glades  of  Canaan  hail ; 
Her  eagle  eye  shall  scan  the  prospect  wide, 
From  Carmel's  cliffs  to  Almotana's  tide  ;(8) 
The  flinty  waste,  the  cedar-tufted  hill, 
The  liquid  health  of  smooth  Ardeni's  rill ; 
The  grot,  where,  by  the  watch-Are's  evening  blaze, 
The  robber  riots,  or  the  hermit  prays  ;(9) 
Or,  where  the  tempest  rives  the  hoary  stone, 
The  wintry  top  of  giant  Lebanon. 

Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  conscious  freedom  bold, 
Those  stormy  seats  the  warrior  Druses  hold  ;(10) 
From  Norman  blood  their  lofty  line  they  trace, 
Their  lion  courage  proves  their  generous  race. 
They,  only  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  sullen  homage  to  the  Thradan  steel, 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  tofear(ll) 
The  patriot  terrors  of  the  mountain  spear. 

Yes,  valorous  chiefr,  while  yet  your  sabres 
shine, 
The  native  guard  of  feeble  Palestine, 
O,  ever  thus,  by  no  vain  boast  dismayed, 
Defend  the  birthright  of  the  cedar  shade! 


HEBEITS  POEMS. 


Whafc  though  no  more  for  you  th'  obedient  gale 
Swells  the  white  botom  of  the  Tynan  sail ; 
Though  now  no  more  your  glittering  marts  unfold 
Sidonian  dyes  and  Lusitanian  gold  ;(M) 
Though  not  for  you  the  pale  and  sickly  slave 
Forgets  the  light  in  Ophir's  wealthy  cave ; 
Yet  yours  the  lot,  in  proud  contentment  blest, 
*  Where  cheerful  labour  leads  to  tranquil  rest. 
No  robber  rage  the  ripening  harvest  knows ; 
And  unrestrained  the  generous  vintage  flows  :(13) 
Nor  less  your  sons  to  manliest  deeds  aspire, 
And  Asia's  mountains  glow  with  Spartan  fire. 

So  when,  deep  sinking  in  the  rosy  main, 
The  western  sun  forsakes  the  Syrian  plain, 
His  watery  rays  refracted  lustre  shed, 
And  pour  their  latest  light  on  Carmel's  head. 

Yet  shines  your  praise,  amid  surrounding  gloom, 
1  As  the  lone  lamp  that  trembles  in  the  tomb : 
For  few  the  souls  that  spurn  a  tyrant's  chain, 
And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scanty  reign. 
As  the  poor  outcast  on  the  cheerless  wild, 
Arabia's  parent,(14)  clasped  her  fainting  child, 
'  And  wandered  near  the  roof  no  more  her  home, 
Forbid  to  linger,  yet  afraid  to  roam : 
My  sorrowing  Fancy  quits  the  happier  height, 
And  southward  throws  her  half-averted  tight. 
For  sad  the  scenes  Judca's  plains  disclose, 
A  dreary  waste  of  undistinguished  woes : 
See  War  untired  his  crfcnson  pinions  spread, 
And  foul  Revenge,  that  tramples  on  the  dead ! 
Lo,  where  from  far  the  guarded  fountains  shine,(  15) 
Thy  tents,  Nebaioth,  rise,  and  Kcdar,  thine  !(1G) 
T  is  yours  too  boast  to  mark  the  stranger's  way, 
And  spur  your  headlong  chargers  on  the  prey, 
Or  rouse  your  nightly  numbers  from  afar, 
And  on  the  hamlet  pour  the  waste  of  war; 
Nor  spare  the  hoary  head,  nor  bid  your  eye 
Revere  the  sacred  smile  of  infancy. (17) 
Such  now  the  clans,  whose  fiery  coursers  feed 
Where  waits  on  Kishon's  bank  the  whispering 

reed; 
And  theirs  the  soil,  where,  curling  to  the  skies,[(18) 
Smokes  on  Samaria's  mount  her  scanty  sacrifice. 
While  Israel's  sons,  by  scorpion  curses  driven, 
Outcasts  of  earth,  and  reprobate  of  heaven, 
Through  the  wide  world  in  friendless  exile  stray, 
Remorse  and  shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way, 
With  dumb  despair  their  country's  wrong  behold. 
And,  dead  to  glory,  only  burn  for  gold ! 

O  Thou,  their  Guide,  their  Father,  and  their  Lord, 
Loved  for  thy  mercies,  for  thy  power  adored ! 
If  at  thy  name  the  waves  forgot  their  force,  [(19) 
And  refluent  Jordan  sought  his  trembling  source; 
*    If  at  thy  name  like  sheep  the  mountains  fled, 
And  haughty  Sirion  bowed  his  marble  head ; — 
To  Israel's  woes  a  pitying  ear  incline, 
And  raise  from  earth  thy  long-neglected  vine  1(90) 
Her  rifled  fruits  behold  the  heathen  bear, 
And  wild-wood  boars  her  mangled  clusters  tear! 


Was  it  for  this  she  stretched  htr  peopled  reign 
From  far  Euphrates  to  the  western  main? 
For  this,  o'er  many  a  hiD  her  boughs  she  threw 
And  her  wide  arms  like  goodly  cedars  grew! 
For  this,  proud  Edom  slept  beneath  her  shade, 
And  o'er  the  Arabian  deep  her  branches  plajed? 

O  feeble  boast  of  transitory  power ! 
Vain,  fruitless  trust  of  Judah's  happier  hour! 
Not  such  their  hope,  when  through  the  parted 

main 
The  cloudy  wonder  led  the  warrior  train : 
Not  such  their  hope,  when  through  the  fields  of 

night 
The  torch  of  heaven  diffused  its  friendly  light: 
Not,  when  fierce  Conquest  urged  the  onward  war, 
And  hurled  stern  Canaan  from  his  iron  car: 
Nor,  when  five  monarchsled  to  Gibson's  fight, 
In  rude  array,  the  harnessed  Amorite:(21) 
Yes— in  that  hour,  by  mortal  accents  stayed, 
The  lingering  sun  his  fiery  wheels  delayed ; 
The  moon,  obedient,  trembled  at  the  sound, 
Curbed  her  pale  car,  and  checked  her  mazy  roundt 

Let  Sinai  tell — for  she  beheld  his  might, 
And  God's  own  darkness  veiled  her  mystic  height: 
(tie,  cherub-borne,  upon  the  whirlwind  rode, 
And  the  red  mountain  like  a  furnace  glowed :) 
Let  Sinai  tell — but  who  shall  dare  recite  a 

His  praise,  his  power,— eternal,  infinite  1 — 
Awe-struck  I  cease;  nor  bid  my  strains  aspina^s  "' 
Or  serve  his  altar  with  unhallowed  fire.(22),      *  H 
Such  were  the  cares  that  watched  o'er  Isracflf* 
fate, 
And-  such  the  glories  of  their  infant  state. 
— Triumphant  race !  and  did  your  power  decay  1 
Failed  the  bright  promise  of  your  early  day? 
No: — by  that  sword,  which,  red  with  h— *fwti 

gore, 
A  giant  spoil,  the  stripling  champion  bore ; 
By  him,  the  chief  to  farthest  India  known,  »- 

The  mighty  master  of  the  iv'ry  throne  ;(23) 
In  heaven's  own  strength,  high  towering  o'er  bar 

foes, 
Victorious  Salem's  lion  banner  rose : 
Before  her  footstool  prostrate  nations  lay, 
And  vassal  tyrants  crouched  beneath  her  sway. 
— And  he,  the  kingly  sage,  whose  restless  mind 
Through  nature's  maxes  wandered  unconfi ned  £94) 
Who  ev*ry  bird,  and  beast,  and  insect  knew, 
And  spake  of  every  plant  that  quaffs  the  dew; 
To  him  were  known— so  Hagar's  offspring  tell— 
The  powerful  sigil  and  the  starry  spell, 
The  midnight  call,  hell's  shadowy  legions  dread, 
And  sounds  that  burst  the  slumbers  of  the  dead. 
Hence  all  his  might;  for  who  could  these  oppose? 
And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbec  rose.(25) 
Yet  e'en  the  works  of  toiling  Genii  fall, 
And  vain  was  Estakhar's  enchanted  watt. 
In  frantic  oajwwni  with  the  mournful  wind, 
Then  oft  t&n  houseless  Santon(26)  mbsBftlinad : 


*  PALESTINE. 

Straiip  ahapes  nl  views,  and  drinks  with  wan- 
dering ears 
The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  tonga  of  other  years. 

Such,  the  faint  echo  of  departed  praise, 
Still  sound  Arabia's  legendary  lays ; 
And  thus  their  fabling  bards  delight  to  tell 
How  lovely  were  thy  tents,  O  Israel  !(27) 

For  thee  his  iv'ry  load  Behemoth  bore,(28) 
And  far  Sofala  teemed  with  golden  ore  ,(29) 
Thine  all  the  arts  that  wait  on  wealth's  increase, 
Or  bask  and  wanton  in  the  beam  of  peace. 
When  Tyber  slept  beneath  the  cypress  gloom, 
And  silence  held  the  lonely  woods  of  Rome ; 
Or  ere  to  Greece  the  builder's  skill  was  known, 
Or  the  light  chisel  brushed  the  Parian  stone; 
Yet  here  fair  Science  nursed  her  infant  fire, 
Fanned  by  the  artist  aid  of  friendly  Tyre. 
Then  towered  the  palace,  then  in  awful  state 
The  temple  reared  its  everlasting  gate.(30) 
No  workman  steel!  no  pond'rous  axes  rung  ;(31 ) 
Like  some  taH  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprang. 
Majestic  silence  1 — then  the  harp  awoke, 
The  cymbal  clanged,  the  deep-voiced  trumpet 

spoke; 
And  Salem  spread  her  suppliant  arms  abroad, 
Viewed  the  descending  flame,  and  blessed  the  pre- 
sent God!  (32) 

Nor  shrank  she  then,  when,  raging  deep  and 
>.    *       k»d, 

y  Beat  o'er  her  soul  the  billows  of  the  proud.(33) 
E'en  they  who,  dragged  to  Shinar*s  fiery  sand, 
'     Tilled  with  reluctant  strength  the  stranger's  land ; 
Who  sadly  told  the  slow-revolving  years, 
And  steeped  the  captive's  bitter  bread  with  tears ; 
Yet  oft  their  hearts  with  kindling  hopes  would 

burn, 
Their  destined  triumphs,  and  their  glad  return, 
And  their  sad  lyres,  which,  silent  and  unstrung, 
In  mournful  ranks  on  Babel's  willows  hung, 
Would  oft  awake  to  chant  their  future  fame* 
And  from  the  skies  their  lingering  Saviour  claim. 
His  promised  aid  could  every  fear  control ; 
This  nerved  and  warrior's  arm,  this  steeled  the 
martyr's  soul! 

Nor  vain  their  hope : — Bright  beaming  through 
the  sky, 
Burst  in  full  Maze  the  Day-spring  from  on  high ; 
Earth's  utmost  isles  exulted  at  the  sight, 
And  crowding  nations  drank  the  orient  light 
Lo,  star-led  chiefs  Assyrian  odours  bring, 
And  bending  Magi  seek  their  infant  King ! 
Marked  ye,  where,  hoVring  o'er  his  radiant  head, 
The  dove's  white  wings  celestial  glory  shed? 
Daughter  of  Sion!  virgin  queen!  rejoice! 
Clap  the  glad  hand,  and  lift  the  exulting  voice! 
He  comes,— -but  not  in  regal  splendour  drest, 
The  haughty  diadem,  the  Tyrian  vest; 
Not  armed  in  flame,  all  glorious  from  afar, 
Of  hosts  the  chieftain,  and  the  lord  of  war : 


JU 


Messiah  comes:  let  furkms  discoid  <*»»_,.   « 
Be  peace  on  earth  before  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
Disease  and  anguish  feel  his  blest  control, 
And  howling  fiends  release  the  tortured  soul; 
The  beams  of  gladness  hell's  dark  caves  illume, 
And  Mercy  broods  above  the  distant  gloom. 
Thou  palsied  earth,  with  noonday  night  o'cr- 
spread! 
Thou  sick'ning  sun,  so  dark,  so  deep,  sored! 
Ye  hov'ring  ghosts,  that  throng  the  starless  air, 
Why  shakes  the  earth?  why  fades  the  light?  de- 
clare! 
Are  those  his  limbs,  with  ruthless  scourges  torn? 
His  brows,  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted  thorn? 
His  the  pale  form,  the  meek  forgiving  eye 
Raised  from  the  cross  in  patient  agony? 
— Be  dark,  thou  sun — thou  noonday  night,  arise 
And  hide,  oh  hide,  the  dreadful  sacrifice! 
Ye  faithful  few,  by  bold  affection  led, 
Who  round  the  Saviour's  cross  your  sorrows  shed, 
Not  for  his  sake  your  tearful  vigils  keep ; —   [(34) 
Weep  for  your  country,  for  your  children  weep ! 
— Vengeance !  thy  fiery  wing  their  race  pursued ; 
Thy  thirsty  poniard  blushed  with  infant  blood. 
Roused  at  thy  call,  and  panting  still  for  game, 
The  bird  of  war,  the  Latian  eagle  came. 
Then  Judah  raged,  by  ruffian  Discord  led, 
Drunk  with  the  steamy  carnage  of  the  dead ; 
He  saw  his  sons  by  dubious  slaughter  fall, 
And  war  without,  and  death  within  the  wall. 
Wide-wasting  Plague,  gaunt  Famine,  mad  De- 
spair, 
And  dire  Debate,  and  clamorous   Strife  were 

there : 
Love,  strong  as  Death,  retained  his  might  no 

more, 
And  the  pale  parent  drank  her  children's  gore. (35) 
Yet  they,  who  wont  to  roam  th'  ensanguined  plain, 
And  spurn  with  fell  delight  their  kindred  slain ; 
E'en  they,  when,  high  above  the  dusty  fight, 
Their  burning  Temple  rose  in  lurid  light, 
To  their  loved  altars  paid  a  parting  groan, 
And  in  their  country's  woes  forgot  their  own. 
As  'mid  the  cedar  courts,  and  gates  of  gold, 
The  trampled  ranks  in  miry  carnage  rolled, 
To  save  their  Temple  every  hand  essayed, 
And  with  cold  fingers  grasped  the  feeble  blade: 
Through  their  torn  veins  reviving  fury  ran, 
And  life's  last  anger  warmed  the  dying  man! 
But  heavier  far  the  fettered  captive's  doom! 
To  glut  with  sighs  the  iron  ear  of  Rome : 
To  swell,  slow-pacing  by  the  car's  tall  side, 
The  stoic  tyrant's  philosophic  pride  ;(36) 
To  flesh  the  lion's  rav'nous  jaws,  or  feel 
The  sportive  fury  of  the  fencer's  steel ; 
Or  pant,  deep  plmged  beneath  the  sultry  mine, 
For  the  light  gales  of  balmy  Palestine. 

Ahl  fruitful  now  no  more,  an  empty  coast, 
She  mourned  her  sons  enslaved,  her  glories  lost: 
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In  bar  wide  streets  the  lonely  raven  bred, 
There  barked  the  wolf,  and  dire  hyenas  fed. 
Yet  midst  her  towery  bums,  in  ruin  laid, 
The  pilgrim  saint bia  murmuring  reapers  paid; 
'T  waa  his  to  climb  the  tufted  rocks,  and  rove 
The  chequered  twilight  of  the  olive  grove; 
'T  waa  has  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom, 
And  wear  with  many  a  kiss  Messiah's  tomb : 
While  forms  celestial  filled  bis  tranced  eye, 
The  day-light  dreams  of  pensive  piety, 
O'er  his  Mill  breast  a  tearful  fervour  stole, 
And  softer  sorrows  charmed  the  mourner's  soul. 
'  Oh,  lives  there  one,  who  mocks  his  artless  seal? 
Too  proud  to  worship,  and  too  wise  to  feel? 
Be  his  the  soul  with  wintry  Reason  blest, 
The  dull,  lethargic  sovereign  of  the  breast  1 
Bt  his  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repose, 
No  joy  theft  sparkles,  and  no  tear  that  flows!  [(37) 

Far  other  they  who  reared  yon  pompous  shrine, 
And  bade  the  rock  with  Parian  marble  ahine.(38) 
Then  hallowed  Peace  renewed  her  wealthy  reign, 
Then  altars  smoked,  and  Sion  smiled  again. 
There  sculptured  gold  and  costly  gems  were  seen, 
And  all  the  bounties  of  the  British  queen ;  (39) 
There  barb'rous  kings  their  sandaled  nations  led, 
And  steel-clad  champions  bowed  the  crested  head, 
There,  when  her  fiery  race  the  desert  poured, 
And  pale  Byzantium  feared  Medina's  sword,(40) 
When  coward  Asia  shook  in  trembling  wo, 
And  bent  appalled  before  the  Bactrian  bow ; 
From  the  moist  regions  of  the  western  star 
The  wand'ring  hermit  waked  the  storm  of  war.(41 ) 
Their  limbs  all  iron,  and  their  soma  all  flame, 
A  countless  host,  the  red-cross  warriors  came: 
E'en  hoary  priests  the  sacred  combat  wage, 
And  clothe  in  steel  the  palsied  arm  of  age ; 
While  beardless  youths  and  tender  maids  assume 
The  weighty  morion  and  the  glancing  phime.(42) 
In  sportive  pride  the  warrior  damsels  wield 
The  pond'rous  falchion,  and  the  sun-like  shield, 
And  start  to  see  their  armour's  iron  gleam 
Dance  with  blue  lustre  in  Tabaria'a  stream.(43) 

The  blood-red  banner  floating  o'er  their  van, 
All  madly  blithe  the  mingled  myriads  ran: 
Impatient  Death  beheld  his  destined  food, 
And  hovering  vultures  snuffed  the  scent  of  blood. 

Not  such  the  numbers,  nor  the  host  so  dread, 
By  northern  Brenn  or  Scythian  Timur  led,(44) 
Nor  such  tho  heart-inspiring  zeal  that  bore 
United  Greece  to  Phrygia's  reedy  shore! 
There  Gaul's  proud  knights  with  boastful  asaan 

advance^tf) 
Form  the  long  Kne/46)  sad  shake  the  cornel  lance; 
fy  fine,  linked  with  Tbraes.  in  close  battalions  stand 
Anaonia's  sons,  a  soft  inglorious  band; 
There  the  stern  Norman  joins  the  Austrian  train, 
And  the  dark  tribes  of  late-reviving  Spain ; 
Here  in  black  files,  advancing  firm  and  slow, 
Victorious  Albion  twangs  the  deadly  bow:— 


Albion, — still  prompt  the  captive's  wrong  to  sid, 
And  wield  in  freedom's  cause  the  freeman's  gent- 

rous  blade! 
Ye  sainted  spirits  of  the  warrior  dead, 
Whose  giant  force  Britannia's  armies  led  1(47) 
Whose  bickering  falchions,  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Still  poured  confusion  on  the  Soldan's  might; 
Lords  of  the  biting  axe  and  beamy  spear,(48) 
Wide-conquering  Edward,  lion  Richard,  hear! 
At  Albion's  call  your  crested  pride  resume, 
And  burst  the  marble  slumbers  of  the  tomb! 
Your  sons  behold,  in  arm,  in  heart  the  same, 
Still  press  the  footsteps  of  parental  fame, 
To  Salem  still  their  generous  aid  supply, 
And  pluck  the  palm  of  Syrian  chivalry ! 

When  he,  from  towery  Malta's  yielding  isle, 
And  the  green  waters  of  reluctant  Nile, 
Th'  apostate    chicfj- -from    Misraim's    subject 

shore 
To  Acre's  walla  his  trophied  banners  bore; 
When  the  pale  desert  marked  his  proud  array, 
And  Desolation  hoped  an  ampler  sway; 
What  hero  then  triumphant  Gaul  dismayed? 
What  arm  repelled  the  victor  renegade? 
Britannia's  champion ! — bathed  in  hostile  blood, 
High  on  the  breach  the  dauntless  seamen  stood: 
Admiring  Asia  saw  th'  unequal  fight, — 
E'en  the  pale  crescent  blessed  the  Christian** 

might 
Oh  day  of  death!  Oh  thirst,  beyond 
Of  crimson  conquest  in  th'  invader's 
The  slain,  yet  warm,  by  social  footsteps  trajs]^ ,  £ 
O'er  the  red  moat  supplied  a  panting  road; 
O'er  the  red  moat  our  conquering  thunders  flew} 
And  loftier  still  the  grisly  rampire  grew. 
While  proudly  glowed  above  the  rescued  tower  -  * 
The  wavy  cross  that  marked  Britanmsft  now*? 

Yet  still  destruction  sweeps  the 
And  heroes  lift  the  generous  sword  in' 
Still  o'er  her  sky  the  clouds  of  anger  reO, 
And  God's  revenge  hangs  heavy  on  her  son).  - 
Yet  shall  she  rise ; — but  not  by  war  restores^ 
Not  built  in  murder, — planted  by  the  sword. 
Yes,  Salem,  thou  shaft  rise:  thy  Father's  aid 
Shall  heal  the  wound  his  "hfrt^ing  hand  has 

made; 
Shall  judge  the  proud  oppressor's  ruthless  away, 
And  burst  his  brazen  bonds,  and  cast  his  cords 

away^49)  [(50) 

Then  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  spring; 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  sing ! 
No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  frown  forlorn, 
The  unbeliever's  jest,  the  heathen's  scorn ; 
The  sultry  sands  shall  tenfold  harvests  yield, 
And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 
E'en  now,  perchance,  wide-waving  o'er  the  land, 
That  mighty  Angel  lifts  his  golden  wand, 
Courts  the  bright  vision  of  deacending  po— ,(51) 
Tells  every  gate,  and  meaaures  every  tower  ^5d) 
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thidee  the  tardy  seelitbj*  yet  detain 
Lion,  Judah,  from  hie  destined  reign! 
1  who  is  He?  the  vast,  the  awful  fonn,(53) 
rith  the  whirlwind,  sandaled  with  the  storm? 
item  cloud  around  hia  fimba  ia  spread, 
srnn  a  rainbow,  and  a  aim  hia  head. 
;heat  heaven  he  tills  his  kingly  hand, 
reads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land ; 
bark !  his  voice  amid  the  thunder's  roar, 
readfoJ  voice,  that  time  shall  be  no  more! 

cherub  hands  the  golden  courts  prepare, 
tirones  arise,  and  every  saint  m  there  ;(54) 
s  utmost  bounds  confess  their  awful  sway, 
lountaine  worship,  and  the  isles  obey; 
an  nor  moon  they  need, — nor  day,  nor  night ; 

their  temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  tight  .-(55) 
hall  not  Israel's  sons  exulting  come, 
!ie  glad  beam,  and  claim  their  ancient  home  ? 
ivid's  throne  shall  David's  oflapring  reign, 
ie  dry  bones  be  warm  with  life  again.(56) 

white-robed  crowds  their  deep  h"«"»"fi« 


ke  hoarse  flood  repeats  the  sound  of  praise; 
lousand  harps  attune  the  mystic  song, 
lousand  thousand  saints  the  strain  prolong ; 
thy  the  Lamb  t  omnipotent  to  save, 
►  died,  who  lives,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave !" 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  1,  col.  1. 
Fokb  his  dank  wing. 
ding  to  the  usual  manner  in  which  Sleep 
•anted  in  ancient  statues.    See  also  Pindar, 
»  ▼.  16, 17.  wmr*m  vygn  wrov  «<«t«." 

Note  2,  page  1,  col.  1. 
' '  Ts  warrior  son*  of  heaven. 
UantiH  for  these  celestial  warriors  may  be 
Josh.  v.  13.    2  Kings  vi.  2.    2  Mace  v.  3. 
L    Joseph.  Ed.  Huds.  vi.  p.  1282.  et  alibi 

Note  3,  page  1,  col.  1. 
.  Ban's  toweryiteep. 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  lofty  site 
saJem.    w  The  hill  of  God  is  a  high  hill, 
high  hill  a.  the  hill  of  Baahan." 

Note  4,  page  1,  col.  1. 
Mysterious  harping* 
Sandys,  and  other  travellers  into  Asia. 

Note  5,  page  1,  col.  1. 
Then  should  my  Moss, 
moo  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Milton, 
iffioent  to  justify  using  Una  term  as  a  por- 
tion of  poetry. 


Note  6,  page  I,  coL  2. 
Thy  boast  si  ft*  ems  case  desoavfe, 
8LMatfhsw>xxfr.«m 

Note  7,  page  1,  col  2. 
The  ant 
Moses. 

Note  8,  page  1,  col  2. 
Almotanrtdde. 

Almotana  ia  the  oriental  name  for  ths  Dead 
Sea,  as  Ardeni  is  for  Jordan. 

Note  9,  page  1,  coL  2. 

The  robber  riots,  or  the  hermit  pays, 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  are  ftal  of  caverns, 

which  are  generally  occupied  in  one  or  other  af 

the  methods  here  mentioned.  YsJe8anrjajl*0BD. 

dreJ,  and  Cabnet,  Passim. 

Note  10,  page  1,  coL  A 
Those  stormy  BBSJsthe  warrior  DraaafaoaL 
The  untameable  spirit,  feudal  customs,  and  af- 
fection for  Europeans,  which  distinguished  thai 
extraordinary  race,  who  beast  themselves  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  Crusaders,  are  well  described  in 
Pagea.  The  account  of  their  celebrated  Emir, 
Facriardini.  in  Sandys,  is  also  very  interesting. 
Puget  de  S.  Pierre  compiled  a  small  volume  on 
their  history;  Paris,  1763. 12md. 

Note  11,  page  1,  col.  2. 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  to  fear. 
"  The  Turkish  Sultana,  whose  anon  seems  fast 
approaching  to  its  wane.*    Sir  W.  Jones's  1st 
Discourse  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Note  12,  page  2,  col.  1. 
fSdonian  dyea  and  Lualtanian  gold. 
The  gold  of  the  Tyrlans  chiefly  came  from  Por- 
tugal, which  was  probably  their  Tarabish. 

Note  13,  page  2,  coL  1. 
And  unrwtrained  (he  generous  vintage  flows. 
In  the  southern  parte  of  Palestine  the  inhabi- 
tants reap  their  com  green,  as  they  are  not  sure 
that  it  will  ever  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity. 
The  oppression  to  which  the  cultivators  of  vine- 
yards are  subject  throughout  the  Ottsjnan  empire 
is  well  known. 

Note  14,  page  2>coL  L 
Arabia's  ] 


Hagar. 

Note  15,  page  2;  col  L 

The  guarded  Jtantalm  shuis. 

The  watering  places  are  generally  beset  with 

Arabs,  who  exact  toll  from  all  comers.    Sec  Hot* 
mtr  and  Page*. 
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Note  16,  page  2,  eoL  1. 
Thy  tents,  Nebatoth,  rise,  and,  Keder,  thine  1 
See  Ammianus  Marcellinue,  lib.  sir.  p.  43. 
Ed.  Vale*. 

Note  17.  page  2,  col.  1.       * 

Nor  spare  the  hoary  head,  nor  bid  your  aye 
Revere  the  acred  amile  of  infancy. 

11  Thine  eye  shall  not  spare  them." 

Note  18,  page  2,  col.  1. 
Smokes  on  Samaria's  mount  her  scanty  sacrifice, 
A  miserable  remnant  of  Samaritan  worship  still 
exists  on  Mount  Gerizim.    Maondrell  relates  his 
conversation  with  the  high  priest. 

Note  19,  page  2,  coL  1. 
And  leftoent  Jordan  sought  his  trembling  source. 
Psalm  cxiv. 

Note  90,  page  2,  col.  1. 

To  IsraaPs  woes  a  pitying  ear  incline, 

And  raise  from  earth  thy  long-neglected  Tine! 

See  Psalm  ixxx.  8—14. 


tic  fains  of  Estakhar,  or  Persepofis,  the 
capital  of  Persia,  an  account  follows  of  the  will 
local  traditions  just  alluded  to.  Vol.  *L  p.  190,  Ei 
Amst  1736, 4to.  Vkfe  also  Sale's  Koran;  iyHcr- 
belot,  Bibl  Orient  (article  Soliman  Ben  Dm  ad); 
and  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainmante, 

Note  26,  page  2,  col  2. 


Note  21,  page  2,  col.  2. 
The  hsmnawd  Amorite. 


Josh.  x. 


Note  22,  page  2,  col.  2. 

Or  serve  bis  akar  with  unhallowed  fire. 
Alluding  to  the  fate  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

Note  23,  page  2,  col.  2. 
The  mighty  master  of  the  i?*ry  throne. 
Solomon.    Ophir  is  by  most  geographers  placed 
in  the  A  urea  Chersonesus.    See  TaTernier  and 
Raleigh. 

Note  24,  page  2,  coL  2. 
Through  nature's  maze*  wandered  oaooofined. 
The  Arabian  mythology  respecting  Solomon  is 
in  itself  so  fascinating,  is  so  Illustrative  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  and  on  the  whole  so 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  that  it  was  judged  improper 
to  omit  all  mention  of  it,  though  its  wildness  might 
have  operated  as  an  objection  to  making  it  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  poem. 

Note  25,  page  2,  col.  2. 
And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbee  rose. 
Palmyra  ("Tadmor  in  the  desert")  was  really 
.  built  by  Solomon,  (1  Kings  ix.  2  Cnron.  Tin.)  and 
AJ  universal  tradition  marks  him  out,  with  great  pro- 
bability, as  the  founder  of  Balbee.    Estakhar  is 
also  attributed  to  him  by  the  Arabs.    See  the  Ro- 
mance of  Vath«k,  arid  tiie  rarioiisTraTels  into  the 
East,  more  particularly  Chardin'e,  in  which,  alter 
a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  the  majes- 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Santons  an  realorat 
fected  madmen,  pretending  to  extraordinary 
tity,  who  wander  about  the  country, 


caves  or  ruins. 

Note  27,  page  3,  coL  1. 
How  lordy  were  thy  tents,  O 
Numbers  xxiv.  5. 

Ncto  28,  page  3,  coL  1. 
For  thee  bis  rv»ry  toad  Behemoth  bora 
Behemoth  is  sometimes  supposed  to  mean  the 
elephant,  in  which  sense  it  is  here  used. 

Note  29,  page  3,  col.  1. 
And  far  Sofala  teemed  with  golden  ore. 

An  African  port  to  the  south  of  Bab-el-mandeb, 
celebrated  for  gold  mines. 

Note  30,  page  3,  col.  1. 
The  temple  reared  its  everlasting  gate. 
Psalm  xxiv.  7. 

Note  31,  page  3,  coL  1. 
No  workman  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rang. 
"  There  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe, 
tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it 
building."   1  Kings  vi  7. 

Note  32,  page  3,  col.  1. 
Viewed  thefaerawHng  flame,  and  Ms— d  tea  |Sisent  Cod. 

**  And  when  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw  how 
the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Load  up» 
on  the  house,  they  bowed  themselves  with  their 
laces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement,  audi  wor- 
shipped." 2  Chron.  vii.  3. 

Note  33,  page  3,  cot  1. 
Beat  o'er  her  soul  the  MDowsof  the  proud. 
Psalm  exxiv.  4. 

Note  34,  page  3,  coL  2. 
Weep  for  your  country,  for  your  children 
Luke  ixiii.  27, 26. 

Note  35,  page  3,  coL  2. 
And  the  pale  parent  drank  her  cUMrenfc 
Josephus  vi  p.  1275.  Ed.  Huds. 

Note  36,  page  3,00191 


any 
in 


The  Roman  notions  of  humanity  can  net  have) 
been  very  exalted  when  theyaeermed  at  luge  a 


teSewtoTilaa.  Forme] 
duct  during  the  siege  of  Jeranalero  and  ■  it 
capture,  the  render  is  referred  toJosepbtts.  Whn 
we  learn  that  so  many  captives  weracrueifi'-il  tlin 
/h  to  •*•&«  jjapa  *i  muwero  t«  rrwfoi!  «a 
trufii  m  rspisrn;  and  that  after  all  nan  mil 
in  cold  Wood  and  merriment,  he  celebrated  his  b» 
titer's  birthday  with  similar  sacrifices;  we  cat 
hardly  doubt  u  to  the  nature  of  that  untolo .  ;i 
which  disturbed  the  dying  momenta  of  the  "  dnr 
hug  of  the  human  race."  After  all,  the  cntsWi 
of  this  man  are  probably  «oftened  in  the  !,H 
priest's  narrative.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  ncarl; 
resemble,  that  of  Zaragoxa,  but  it  Jim  Mm  whi 
teUa  the  taut. 

Note  37,  page  4,  cot.  1. 
Yon  pompom  ihiliie. 
The  temple  of  the  Sepulchre. 

Note  38,  page  4.  OolL 

And  bade  Iha  ruck  wnh  Parian  marble  shine 

Sag  Cotovicna,  p.  179,  and  from  him  Sat    . 

Note  39,  page  4,  col.  1. 

The  British  queen. 
St.  Helens,  who  wan,  according  to  Camde  i.bori 
at  Colchester.    See  alio  Howol's  History  of  tbi 
World. 

Note  40,  page  4,  coll. 


Note  41,  page  4,  col.  1. 
The  wintering  hermit  waked  iho  sunn  of  wit 

Peter  the  hermit.  The  world  hat  been  so  lone 
accustomed  to  bear  the  Crusade*  conndereil  M  tin.' 
height  of  phrenxy  and  injustice,  that  to  underlie 
their  defcoce  might  be  perhapa  a  haxardoua  talk. 
We  must  however  recollect,  thai,  had  it  not  been 

for  these  erfraoTdmary  exertions  of  genero  ■;- 

mce,  the  whole  of  Europe  would  perhap  liiv< 
fallen,  and  Christianity  been  buried  in  the  ruins 
It  wai  not,  as  Voltaire  baa  falsely  or  wea  as- 
serted, a  conspiracy  of  robberi ;  it  was  not  an  un- 
provoked attack  on  a  distant  and  inotTensTo 
it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  heart  of  a  moat  power- 
ful and  active  enemy.  Had  not  the  Christian 
kingdom*  of  Asia  been  established  a*  a  check  to 
the  Mahometan!,  Italy,  and  the  scanty  remnant  of 
Christianity  in  Spain,  must  again  hare  fallen  into 
their  power;  and  France  herself  bare  needed  all 
the  heroism  and  good  fortune  of  a  Charles  Mattel 
to  deliver  her  from  subjugation. 

Note  43,  page  4,  col.  1. 
Whys  bssntoe  seams  sub  tender  mskti  sssatsjs 
TOa  weasrbiy  motion  lud  IBs  slancuif  plums 

Bee  Vertot  Hist.  Cher.  Maltha,  br.  I. 


Note4S,page4,coLI, 


Note  44,  page  4,  coL  1, 
By  northern  Brnm,  or  Bcvthbut  Tlmur  lad 
Brennus,  and  Tamerlane. 

Note  4a,  page  4,  col.  1. 
There  Glut's  proud  ktdsbti  with  boastful  mien  sdniiea. 
The  insolence  of  the  French  nobles  twice  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  army ;  once  by  refusing  to  none 
under  Richard  Cceui  de  Lion,  and  again  by  re- 
proaching the  English  trttli  cowardice  in  St.  Louisa 
expedition  to  Egypt  See  Knollee'e  History  of  tot 
Turk*. 

Note  46,  page  4,  coL  1. 
Form  the  ions;  Una 
The  line  (combat  a  la  fcoye),  ifcarding  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  was  characteristic  of  French  tac- 
tics ;  as  the  column  (fcerse)  waa  of  the  English, 
The  English  at  Croci  were  drawn  up  thirty  deep. 

Note  47,  page  4,  coL  3. 

Whom  stent  line  Britannia's  armies  led, 

All  the  British  notions  lerred  under  the  same 


la  dlirisa  da]  mondo,  ultima  Irlanda, 

Taaro,  Glarraad.  lib.  1.44. 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  were  synonymous. 


Note  48,  page  4,  col.  2. 


Warton's  Hist,  of  Anc.  Poetry. 

Note  49,  page  4,  Col.  2. 

Psalm  ii.3.crii.lG. 

Note  50,  page  4,  coL  9. 
Then  on  jour  tops  shall  deathless  renlgn spring. 
"  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  field,  thai  ye  shall  receive  no  more 
the  reproach  of  famine  among  the  heathen."— And 
they  shall  say,  Tikis  land  that  was  desolate  is  tr- 
ie like  the  garden  of  Eden,"  4c.    Ezek.  nrvi 
Note  51,  page  4,  col  2. 
Courts  the  brtrht  vista  of  deseaodinf  power. 
That  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descend- 
ing out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory  of 
~    ""'    Rev.  iii.  10. 
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Note  52,  page  4,  col.  3. 
TeUi  erery  gale  and  wtmnnm  every  lower. 
Exekklxl. 

Note  83,  page  5,  col.  1. 
And  who  is  He1  toe  rast,  the  awful  tern. 
Ret.  i. 

Note  54,  page  5,  col.  1. 

Lo!  thrones  arise,  and  erery  amintta  there. 

Rev.  zz. 

Note  55,  page  5,  col.  1. 
God  is  their  temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  light 
"  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord 


God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  eve  in  the 

it.    And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  eon, 

of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the  glory  of  Gel 

did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  fight  thereat" 

Rev.xxi.22. 

Note  56,  page  5,  eoL  1. 

And  the  dry  bones  be  warm  with  He  again. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  onto  these  bona, 
Behold  I  will  came  breath  to  enter  into  you,  ail 
ye  shall  live."— "  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Sen  ef 
man,  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  IsneL" 
xxxviL 


Europe. 

LINES  ON  THE  PRESENT  WAR. 
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EFPARI.  8IQYIDEM.  NON.  CLARIYS.  MIHI 
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ftVOD.  81.  aVID.  LICEAT.  CREDERE.  ADHYC.  TAKEN 
NAM.  LAEVTM.  TONVIT.  NON.  PTERIT.  PROCVL. 
0.VAERENDV8.  CELERI.  OYL  PROPERET.  QRADV 
ET.  GALLVM.  REPRIMAT.  FEROX 

PETRVS.  CRINITV8.  IN.  CARMINE 
AD.  BER.  CARAPHAM. 


At  that  dread  season  when  th'  indignant  North 
Poured  to  vain  wars  her  tardy  numbers  forth, 
When  Frederic  bent  bis  ear  to  Europe's  cry, 
And  fanned  too  late  the  flame  of  liberty ; 
By  feverish  hope  oppressed,  and  anxious  thought, 
In  Dresden's  grove  the  dewy  cool  I  sought(l) 
Through  tangled  boughs  the  broken  moonshine 

played, 
And  Elbe  slept  soft  beneath  his  linden  shade : — 
Yet  slept  not  all; — I  heard  the  ceaseless  jar, 
The  rattling  wagons,  and  the  wheels  of  war ; 
The  sounding  lash,  the  march's  mingled  hum, 
And,  lost  and  heard  by  fits,  the  languid  drum; 
O'er  the  near  bridge  the  thundering  boon  that 

trode, 
And  the  fiur^dkUnt  Sh  that  thrilled  along  the 

road. 
Yes,  sweet  it  seems  across  some  watery  deD 
To  catch  the  musk  of  the  pealing  bell; 
And  sweet  to  list,  as  on  the  beach  we  stray, 
The  ship-boy's  carol  in  the  wealthy  bay: 
But  sweet  no  less,  when  Justice  points  the  spear, 
Of  martial  wtaththe  glorious  din  to  hear, 


To  catch  the  war-note  on  the  quivering  gale, 
And  bid  the  blood-red  paths  of  conquest  hafl. 
Oh!  song  of  hope,  too  long  ddnsive  strain ! 
And  hear  we  now  thy  flagenng  voice  again  1 
But  late,  alas !  1  left  thee  cold  and  still, 
Stunned  by  the  wrath  of  hemven,  on  Pramen1* 

hill,(2) 
Oh!  on  that  hill  may  no  kind  month  renew 
The  fertile  rain,  the  sparkling  summer  dew! 
Accursed  of  God,  may  those  bleak  ——-»*»■  teQ 
The  field  of  anger  where  the  mighty  felL 
There  youthful  Faith  and  high-born  Courage  rest, 
And,  red  with  slaughter,  Freedom's  ti««*MH 

crest  <3) 
There  Europe,  soiled  with  blood  her  tresses  gray, 
And  ancient  Honour's  shk4d--eJ!  vilely  thrown 

away. 
Thus  mused  my  soul,  as  in  ■nrression  drear 
Rose  each  grim  shape  of  Wrath  and  Doubt  sod 

Fear; 
Defeat  and  shame  in  granly  vision  passably 
And  Vengeance,  bought  with  blood,  and  glorious 

Death  the  last 
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as  my  gaze  their  waving  eagles  met, 

hrough  the  night  each  sparkling  bayonet, 

wmory  told  how  Austria's  evil  hour 

bit  on  Praga's  field  a  Frederic's  power, 

Gallia's  Taunting   txain,(4)  and   Mceco's 

orde, 

eshed  the  maiden  steel  of  Brunswic's  sword. 

•et,  I  deemed,  that  Fate,  by  justice  led, 

.  wreathe  once  more  the  veteran's  silver  bead ; 

Europe's  ancient  pride  would  yet  disdain 

umbrous  sceptre  of  a  single  reign*, 

xmscious  right  would  tenfold  strength  afford, 

leaven  assist  the  patriot's  holy  sword, 

x>k  in  mercy  through  the  auspicious  sky, 

as  the  saviour  host  of  Germany. 

1  are  they  dreams,  these  bodings,  such  as 

ted 

lonely  comfort  o'er  the  hermit's  bed? 

re  they  dreams?  or  can  the  Eternal  Mind 

:>r  a  sparrow,  yet  neglect  mankind? 

if  the  dubious  battle  own  his  power, 

le  red  sabre,  where  he  bids,  devour, 

hen  can  one  the  curse  of  worlds  deride, 

lOlions  weep  a  tyrant's  single  pride? 

is  sadly  musing,  far  my  footsteps  strayed, 

n  the  visions  of  the  Aonian  maid. 

not  she,  whose  lonely  voice  I  hear 

soft  whispers  on  my  lovo-lorn  ear; 

ily  guest,  who  wont  my  steps  to  guide 

gh  the  green  walks  of  scented  even-tide, 

Iched  with  me  in  noonday  ease  along, 

the  reaper's  chaunt,  or  throstle's  song: 

e  of  loftier  port;  whose  grave  control 

he  fierce  workings  of  the  patriot's  soul; 

hose  high  presence,  o'er  the  midnight  oil, 

lame's  bright  promise  cheers  the  student's 


ame  was  she,  whose  ancient  lore  refined 
iber  hardihood  of  Sydney's  mind. 
on  her  wing,  no  more  I  seemed  to  rove 
esden's  guttering  spires,  and  linden  grove; 
re  the  giant  Elbe,  all  silver  bright, 
his  broad  bosom  to  the  fair  moonlight, 
the  still  margent  of  his  ample  flood 
i0  dark  image  of  the  Saxon  wood — 
s  happy  once,  that  heard  the  carols  free 
ic  love,  and  cheerful  industry; 
ill  and  joyless  lie  their  alleys  green, 
ilence  marks  the  track  where  France  has 
in.) 

et  scenes  than  these  my  fancy  viewed: 
*obed  in  ice,  a  mountain  solitude; 
on  Helvetian  hills,  in  godlike  state, 
&nd  awful,  Europe's  Angel  sate: 
ind  stern  he  sate;  then,  bending  low, 
d  the  ascending  plaints  of  human  wo. 
riving  as  in  grief  his  towery  head, 
et,  not  yet  the  day  of  rest,"  he  said; 


"  It  may  not  be.    Destruction's  gory  wing 
Soars  o'er  the  banners  of  the  younger  king, 
Too  rashly  brave,  who  seeks  with  single  sway 
To  stem  the  lava  on  its  destined  way. 
Poor,  glittering  warriors,  only  wont  to  know 
The  bloodless  pageant  of  a  martial  show; 
Nurselings  of  peace ;  for  fiercer  fights  prepare, 
And  dread  the  step-dame  sway  of  unaccustomed 

war! 
They  fight,  they  bleed!— Oh!  had  that  blood  been 

shed 
When  Charles  and  Valour  Austria's  armies  led; 
Had  these  stood  forth  the  righteous  cause  to  shield, 
When  victory  wavered  on  Moravia's  field; 
Then  France  had  mourned  her  conquests  made  in 

vain, 
Her  backward  beaten  ranks,  and  counties*  slain; ' 
Then  had  the  strength  of  Europe's  freedom  stood, 
And  still  the  Rhine  had  rolled  a  German  flood  I 

"  Oh !  nursed  in  many  a  wile,  and  practised  long, 
To  spoil  the  poor,  and  cringe  before  the  strong; 
To  swell  the  victor's  state,  and  hovering  near, 
Like  some  base  vulture  in  the  battle's  rear, 
To  watch  the  carnage  of  the  field,  and  share 
Each  loathsome  alms  the  prouder  eagles  spare: 
A  curse  is  on  thee  Brandenburgh!  the  sound 
Of  Poland's  waitings  drags. thee  to  the  ground; 
And,  drunk  with  guilt,  thy  harlot  lips  shall  know 
The  bitter  dregs  of  Austria's  cup  of  wo. 
"  Enough  of  vengeance!  O'er  the  ensanguined 
plain 
I  gaze  and  seek  their  numerous  host  in  vain; 
Gone  like  the  locust  band  when  whirlwinds  bear 
Their  flimsy  regions  through  the  waste  of  air. 
Enough  of  vengeance! — By  the  glorious  dead, 
Who  bravely  foil  where  youthful  Lewis  led;(5) 
By  Blucher's  sword  in  fiercest  danger  tried, 
And  the  true  heart  that  burst  when  Brunswic  died; 
By  her  whose  charms  the  coldest  zeal  might 

warm,(6) 
The  manliest  firmness  in  the  fairest  form — 
Save,  Europe,  save  the  remnant ! — Yet  remains 
One  glorious  path  to  free  the  world  from  chains. 
Why,  when  your  northern  band  in  Eylau's  wood 
Retreating  struck,  and  tracked  their  course  with 

blood, 
While  one  firm  rock  the  floods  of  ruin  stayed, 
Why,  generous  Austria,  were  thy  wheels  delayed] 
And  Albion!" — Darker  sorrow  veiled  his  brow — 
"  Friend  of  the  friendless— Albion !  where  art  thou? 
Child  of  the  Sea,  whose  wing-like  sails  are  spread, 
The  covering  cherub  of  the  ocean's  bed!(7) 
The  storm  and  tempest  render  peace  to  thee, 
And  the  wild-roaring  waves  a  stern  security. 
But  hope  not  thou  in  Heaven's  own  strength  to  ride, 
Freedom's  loved  ark,  o'er  broad  oppression's  tide; 
If  virtue  leave  thee,  if  thy  careless  eye 
Glance  in  contempt  on  Europe's  sfony . 
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Alas!  where  now  the  band*  who  wont  to  poor 
Their  strong  deliverance  on  th'  Egyptian  shore  ? 
Wing,  wing  your  course,  a  prostrate  world  to  save, 
Triumphant  squadrons  of  Trafalgar's  wave. 

"  And  thou,  blest  star  of  Europe's  darkest  hour, 
Whose  words  were  wisdom,  and  whose  counsels 


power, 
Whomearth  applauded  through  her  peopled  shores ! 
(Alas !  whom  earth  too  early  lost  deplores ;— ) 
Young  without  follies,  without  rashness  bold, 
And  greatly  poor  amidst  a  nation's  gold ! 
In  every  veering  gale  of  faction  true, 
Untarnished  Chatham's  genuine  child,  adieu! 
Unlike  our  common  suns,  whose  gradual  ray 
F/rp^mU  from  twilight  to  intenser  day, 
Thy  blaze  broke  forth  at  once  in  full  meridian  sway, 
O,  proved  in  danger !  not  the  fiercest  flame 
Of  Discord's  rage  thy  constant  soul  could  tame ; 
Not  when,  far-striding  o'er  thy  palsied  land, 
Gigantic  Treason  took  his  bolder  stand ; 
Not  when  wild  Zeal,  by  murderous  Faction  led, 
On  Wkklow's  hills,  her  grass-green  banner  spread ; 
Or  those  stern  conquerors  of  the  restless  wave 
Defied  the  native  soil  they  wont  to  save. — 
Undaunted  patriot!  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
When  pride  and  genius  own  a  sterner  power; 
When  the  dimmed  eyebaD,  and  the  struggling 

breath, 
And  pain,  and  terror,  mark  advancing  death  ;— 
Still  in  that  breast  thy  country  held  her  throne, 
Thy  toil,  thy  fear,  thy  prayer  were  hers  alone, 
Thy  last  faint  effort  hers,  and  hers  thy  parting 
groan. 
"Yes,  from  those  lips  while  fainting  nations  drew 
Hope  ever  strong,  and  courage  ever  new; — 
Yet,  yet,  I  deemed,  by  that  supporting  hand 
Propped  in  her  fall  might  Freedom's  ruin  stand ; 
And  purged  by  fire,  and  stronger  from  the  storm, 
Degraded  Justice  rear  her  reverend  form. 
Now,  hope,  adieu  I — adieu  the  generous  care 
To  shield  the  weak,  and  tame  the  proud  in  war! 
The  golden  chain  of  realms,  when  equal  awe 
Poised  the  strong  balance  of  impartial  law; 
When  rival  states  as  federate  sisters  shone, 
Alike,  yet  various,  and  though  many,  one; 
And,  bright  and  numerous  as  the  spangled  sky, 
Beamed  each  fair  star  of  Europe's  galaxy — 
All,  all  are  gone,  and  after-time  shall  trace 
One  boundless  rule,  one  undistinguished  race ; 
Twilight  of  worth,  where  nought  remains  to  move 
The  patriot's  ardour,  or  the  subject's  love. 

"  Behold,  e'en  now,  while  every  manly  lore 
And  eVry  muse  forsakes  my  yielding  shore ; 
Faint,  vapid  fruits  of  slavery's  sickly  clime, 
Each  tinsel  art  succeeds,  and  harlot  rhyme ! 
To  mid  the  vase,  to  bid  the  purple  spread 
la  s%htry  foldings  o'er  the  Grecian  bed, 
Their  mimic  guard  where  sculptured  gryphons  keep, 
And  Memphis^  idols  watch  o'er  beauty's  sleep; 


To  rouse  the  slumbering  sparks  of  faint  desire 
With  the  base  tinkling  of  the  Teian  lyre; 
While  youth's  enervate  glance  and  gloating  ags 
Hang  o'er  the  mazy  waltz,  or  pageant  stage; 
Each  wayward  wish  of  sickly  taste  to  please, 
The  nightly  revel  and  the  noontide  ease 
These,  Europe,  are  thy  toils,  thy  trophies  thest! 
"  So,  when  wide-wasting  hail,  or  whelming  ram, 
Have  strewed  the  bearded  hope*  of  golden  gram, 
From  the  wet  furrow,  struggling  to  the  skies, 
The  tall,  rank  weeds  in  barren  splendour  rise; 
And  strong,  and  towering  o'er  the  mildewed  car, 
Uncomely  flowers  and  baneful  herbs  appear; 
The  swain's  rich  toils  to  useless  poppies  yield, 
And  Famine  stalks  along  the  purple  field. 
"And    thou,  the   poet's  theme,  the  patrioft 

prayer! 
Where,  France,  thy  hopes,  thy  gilded  prone* 

where; 
When  o'er  Montpelier's  vines,  and  Jura's  snows, 
All  goodly  bright,  young  Freedom's  planet  romt. 
What  boots  it  now,  (to  our  destruction  brave,) 
How  strong  thine  arm  in  war?  a  valiant  slave 
What  boots  it  now  that  wide  thine  eagles  sail, 
Fanned  by  the  flattering  breath  of  conquest's  gakl 
What,  that,  high-piled  within  yon  ample  dome, 
The  blood-bought  treasures  rest  of  Greece  and 

Rome? 
Scourge  of  the  highest,  boh  in  vengeance  hurled 
By  Heaven's  dread  justice  on  a  shrinking  world! 
Go,  vanquished  victor,  bend  thy  proud  helm  down 
Before  thy  sullen  tyrant's  steely  crown. 
For  him  in  Afric's  sands,  and  Poland's  snows, 
Reared  by  thy  toil  the  shadowy  laurel  grows; 
And  rank  in  German  fields  the  harvest  springs 
Of  pageant  councils  and  obsequious  kings. 
Such  purple  slaves,  of  glittering  fetters  vain, 
Linked  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Latian  chain ; 
And  slaves  like  these  shall  every  tyrant  find, 
To  gild  oppression,  and  debase  mankind. 

"  Oh !  live  there  yet  whose  hardy  souls  and  high 
Peace  bought  with  shame,  and  trlnqoil  bonds  defjrl 
Who,  driven  from  every  shore,  and  lords  in  vain 
Of  the  wide  prison  of  the  lonely  main, 
Cling  to  their  country's  rights  with  freeborn  teal, 
More  strong  from  every  stroke,  and  patient  of  the 

steel'? 
Guiltless  of  chains,  to  them  has  Heaven  consigned 
Th'  entrusted  cause  of  Europe  and  mankind! 
Or  hope  we  yet  in  Sweden's  martial  snows 
That  Freedom's  weary  foot  may  find  repose  1 
No ; — from  yon  hermit  shade,  yon  cypress  dell, 
Where  faintly  peals  the  distant  matin-befl ; 
Where  bigot  kings  and  tyrant  priests  had  shed 
Their  sleepy  venom  o'er  his  dreadful  head ; 
He  wakes,  th'  avenger— hark !  the  hills  around, 
Untamed  Austria  bids  her  clarion  sound; 
And  many  an  ancient  rack,  and  fleecy  plain, 
j And  sm||f  a  valiant  heart  returns  the  strain: 
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y  that  shore,  where  Calpe's  armed  steep 

ts  long  shadow  o'er  th'  Herculean  deep, 

ician  glades,  whose  hoary  poplars  wave 

sad  murmurs  over  Inez*  grave.(8) 

ess  the  call  who  dared  the  first  withstand(9) 

*lem  wasters  of  their  bleeding  land, 

inn  in  faith,  and  red  with  slaughtered  foes, 

ar-encircled  crown,  Asturia(lO)  rose, 

ie  alone ;  as  loud  the  war-notes  swell, 

icha's  shepherd  quits  his  cork-built  cell ; 

'b  strength  is  there,  and  those  who  till 

y  nee !)  Morena's  scorched  hill ; 

rude  arms  through  wide  Galliria's  reign, 

irthy  vintage  pours  her  vigorous  train. 

'  ye  those  tribes'}  not  theirs  the  plumed 

oast, 

htly  trappings  of  a  marshalled  host ; 

ping  nation*  curse  their  deadly  skill, 

in  danger,  and  inured  to  kill : 

rs  the  kindling  eye,  the  strenuous  arm ; 

he  dark  cheek,  with  patriot  ardour  warm, 

bed  by  sluggard  ease,  or  slavish  fear, 

ud  and  pure  the  blood  that  mantles  there. 

rom  the  birth  is  toil ;— o'er  granite  steep, 

ithy  wild,  to  guard  the  wandering  sheep ; 

the  labouring  mule,  or  bend  the  spear 
the  night-prowling  wolf,  or  felon  bear ; 
Ts  hoarse  rage  in  dreadful  sport  to  mock, 
et  with  single  sword  his  bellowing  shock, 
irtial  chant  they  know,  each  manly  rhyme, 
acient  lays  of  Spain's  heroic  time.(ll) 
in  Xere's  carnage  fearless  found,(12) 
ittering   brows  with  hostile  spear-heads 
ound;) 

chaste    king    whose    hardy  mountain 
•ain(13) 

w  the  knightly  race  of  Charlemagne ; 
efest  him- who  reared  his  banner  tall(14) 
his  exile!)  o'er  Valencia's  wall; 
*d  ky  kings,  whose  Moorish  title  rose 
l-earned  homage  of  his  wondering  foes. 
»;  every  AooJd'ring  tower  and  haunted 
food, 

wild  murmurs  of  the  waving  wood ; 
ndy  waste,  and  orange-scented  dell, 

Buraba's  field,  and  Lugo,(15)  tell, 
»ir  brave  fathers  fought,  how  thick  the  in- 
aders  (ell. 

virtue  long  forgot,  or  vainly  tried, 
a  bigot's  zeal,  or  tyrant's  pride ; 
ned  in  distant  climes  to  bleed  and  die 
;  dank  poisons  of  Tlascala's(16)  sky; 
n   stern  Austria  stretched   her  lawless 
eign, 

mt  in  northern  fights  the  flower  of  Spain ; 
s  hoarse  furies  yelled  on  YselTs  shore, 
va's  ruffian  sword  was  drunk  with  gone, 
x)  not  then  Tlascala's  chiefs  withstand 
y  daring  of  Castilia's  band; 


And  weeping  France  her  capjfre  king(17)  de- 
plored, 
And  cursed  the  deathful  point  of  Ebro's  sword. 
Now,  nerved  with  hope,  their  night  of  slavery  past, 
Each  heart  beats  high  in  freedom's  buxom  blast ; 
Lo  1  Conquest  calls,  and  beck'ning  from  afar, 
Uplifts  his  laurel  wreath,  and  waves  them  on  to 

war. 
— Wo  to  th'  usurper  then,  who  dares  defy 
The  sturdy  wrath  of  rustic  loyalty! 
Wo  to  the  hireling  bands,  foredoomed  to  feel 
How  strong  in  labour's  horny  hand  the  steel  1(18) 
Behold  e'en  now,  beneath  yon  Bo9tic\kies 
Another  Pavia  bids  her  trophies  rise ; — 
E'en  now  in  base  disguise  and  friendly  night 
Their  robber-monarch  speeds  his  secret  flight; 
And  with  new  zeal  the  fiery  Lusians  rear, 
(Roused  by  their  neighbour's  worth,)  the  long-ne- 
glected spear. 
"  So  when  stern  winter  chills  the  April  showers, 
And  iron  frost  forbids  the  timely  flowers ; 
Ohl  deem  not  thou  the  vigorous  herb  below 
Is  crushed  and  dead  beneath  the  incumbent  snow; 
Such  tardy  suns  shall  wealthier  harvests  bring 
Than  all  the  early  smiles  of  flattering  spring." 

Sweet  as  the  martial  trumpet's  silver  swell, 
On  my  charmed  sense  th'  unearthly  accents  fell ; 
Me  wonder  held,  and  joy  chastised  by  fear, 
As  one  who  wished,  yet  hardly  hoped  to  hear. 
"  Spirit,"  I  cried,  "  dread  teacher,  yet  declare, 
In  that  good  fight,  shall  Albion's  arm  be  there  1 
Can  Albion,  brave,  and  wise,  and  proud,  refrain 
To  hail  a  kindred  soul,  and  link  her  fate  with 

Spain? 
Too  long  her  sons,  estranged  from  war  and  toil, 
Have  loathed  the  safety  of  the  sea-girt  isle; 
And  chid  the  waves  which  pent  their  fire  within, 
As  the  stalled  war-horse  woos  the  battle's  din. 
Oh,  by  this  throbbing  heart,  this  patriot  glow, 
Which,  well  I   feel,  each  English  breast  shall 

know ; 
Say,  shall  my  country,  roused  from  deadly  sleep, 
Crowd  with  her  hardy  sons  yon  western  steep; 
And  shall  once  more  the  star  of  France  grow 

pale, 
And  dim  its  beams  in  Roncesvalles'  vale  ?( 19) 
Or  shall  foul  sloth  and  timid  doubt  conspire 
To  mar  our  zeal,  and  waste  our  manly  fire  V 

Still  as  I  gazed,  his  lowering  features  spread, 
High  rose  his  form,  and  darkness  veiled  his  head ; 
Fast  from  his  eyes  the  ruddy  lightning  broke, 
To  heaven  he  reared  his  arm,  and  thus  he  spoke : 

"  Wo,  trebly  wo  to  their  slow  zeal  who  bore 
Delusive  comfort  to  Iberia's  shore! 
Who  in  mid  conquest,  vaunting,  yet  dismayed, 
Now  gave  and  now  withdrew  their  laggard  aid; 
Who,  when  each  bosom  glowed,  each  heartbeat 

high, 
Chilled  the  pure  stream  of  England's  eneqpr, 
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And  lost  in  couru/  forms  and  blind  delay 
The  loitered  boon  of  glory's  short-lived  day. 

"  O  peerless  island,  generous,  bold,  and  free, 
Lost,  ruined  Albion,  Europe  mourns  for  thee! 
Hadst  thou  but  known  the  hour  in  mercy  given 
To  stay  thy  doom,  and  ward  the  ire  of  Heaven; 
Bared  in  the  cause  of  man  thy  warrior  breast, 
And  crushed  on  yonder  hills  th'  approaching  pest, 
Then  had  not  murder  sacked  thy  smiling  plain, 
And  wealth,  and  worth,  and  wisdom,  all  been  vain. 

"Yet,  yet  awake!  while  fear  and  wonder  wait, 
On  the  poised  balance,  trembling  still  with  fate!(90) 
If  aught  then*  worth  can  plead,  in  battle  tried, 
Who  tinged  with  slaughter  Tajo's  curdling  tide; 
(What  time  base  trace  the  wheels  of  war  could 

stay, 
And  the  weak  victor  flung  his  wreath  away;) — 
Or  theirs,  who,  doled  in  scanty  bands  afar, 
Waged  without  hope  the  disproportioned  war, 
And  cheerly  still,  and  patient  of  distress, 
Led  their  forwasted  files  on  numbers  nnmber- 
less!(31) 

"  Yes,  through  the  march  of  many  a  weary  day, 
As  yon  dark  column  toils  its  seaward  way; 
As  bare,  and  shrinking  from  th'  inclement  sky, 
The  languid  soldier  bends  him  down  to  die ; 
As  o'er  those  helpless  limbs,  by  murder  gored, 
The  base  pursuer  waves  his'  weaker  sword, 
And,  trod  to  earth,  by  trampling  thousands  pressed, 
The  horse-hoof  glances  from  that  mangled  breast; 
E'en  in  that  hour  his  hope  to  England  flies, 
And  fame  and  vengeance  fire  his  closing  eyes. 

"  Ohl  if  such  hope  can  plead,  or  his,  whose 
bier 
Drew  from  his  conquering  host  their  latest  tear; 
Whose  skiO,  whose  matchless  valour,  gilded  flight ; 
Entombed  in  foreign  dust,  a  hasty  soldier's  rite ; — 
Oh!  rouse  thee  yet  to  conquer  and  to  save, 
And  Wisdom  guide  the  sword  which  Justice  gave! 

"  And  yet  the  end  is  not!  from  yonder  towers 
While  one    Saguntum(22)   mocks   the  victor's 

powers; 
While  one  brave  heart  defies  a  servile  chain, 
And  one  true  soldier  wields  a  lance  for  Spain; 
Trust  not,  vain  tyrant,  though  thy  spoiler  band 
In  tenfold  myriads  darken  half  the  land ; 
(Vast  as  that  power,  against  whose  impious  lord 
Bethulia's  matron(23)  shook  the  nightly  sword ;) 
Though  ruth  and  fear  thy  woundlcss  soul  defy, 
And  fetal  genius  fire  thy  martial  eye; 
Yet  trust  not  here  o'er  yielding  realms  to  roam, 
Or  cheaply  bear  a  bloodless  laurel  home! 

"No!  by  His  viewless  arm  whose  righteous 


And  robed  in  darkness,  and  surrounding  fears, 
Speeds  on  their  destined  road  the  march  of  yeas! 
No! — shall  yon  eagle,  from  the  spare  set  free, 
Stoop  to  thy  wrist,  or  cower  his  wing  for  thee! 
And  shall  it  tame  despair,  thy  strong  control, 
Or  quench  a  nation's  still  reviving  soul! — 
Go,  bid  the  force  of  countless  bands  conspire 
To  curb  the  wandering  wind,  or  grasp  the  fire! 
Cast  thy  vain  letters  on  the  troublous  seal- 
But  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be  free." 


Defends  th* orphan's  tear,  the  poor  man's  prayer; 
Who,  Lord  of  nature,  o'er  thb  changeful  ball 
Dsjjsnm  the  llsa  of  empires,  and  the  foil; 
Wondrous  in  all  his  ways,  unseen,  unknown,(94) 
Who  treads  the  wine-press  of  the  world  alone; 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  8,  ooL  1. 
In  Dresden*  grove  the  dairy  cod  I 

The  opening  lines  of  this  poem  were  leaftycon- 
posed  in  the  situation  (the  Park  of  Dresden),  sol 
under  the  influence  of  the  fcehngs,  which  they 
attempt  to  describe.  Tb«  disastrous  issue  of  Sag 
Frederic's  campaign  took  away  from  the  aether 
all  inclination  to  continue  them,  and  they  renames 
neglected  till  the  hopes  of  Europe  were  again  it» 
vivedbyth*iUu8trioo*en^itsofU*Spsau^peops5. 

Note  2,  page  8,  coL  3. 
hffl. 


The  hill  of  Pratsenwas  the  point  most  obsti- 
nately contested  in  the  great .  battle  which  has 
taken  its 'name  from  the  ndghbouring  town  of 
Austerfitz;  and  here  the  most  dreadful  «h«nf*— 
took  place,  both  of  French  and  Russians.  Tbs 
author  had,  a  few  weeks  before  ho  wrote  the 
above,  visited  every  part  of  this  cdebraled  field.      1 
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Note  3,  page  8,  col.  2. 

And,  red  with  daughter,  FieeoWa  hnsjfals 

It  is  necessary  perhaps  to  mention,  pj^—  b( 
freedom,  in  this  and  in  other  passages  of  (he  pnj-ft * 
sent  poem,  political  liberty  is  understood  in  open  4 
sition  to  the  usurpation  of  any  single  European 
state.  In  the  particular  instance  of  Spain,  hofju 
ever,  it  is  a  hope  which  the  author  has  not  jot 
seen  reason  to  abandon,  that  a  struggle  so  nobly 
maintained  by  popular  energy,  must  terminate  in 
the  establishment  not  only  of  national  mdepend* 
ence,  but  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Note  4,  page  9,  col.  1. 
Gallia's  vaunting  train. 

The  confidence  and  shamoful  luxury  of  the 
French  nobles,  during  the  seven  years'  war,  ore 
very  sarcastically  noticed  by  Templeman. 

Note  5,  page  9,  col.  2. 

Where  youthful  Lewtalad. 

Prince  Lewis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  who  fell 
'with  almost  the  whole  of  bis 


e*w*rty 
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Note  6,  page  9,  ooL  8. 
By  her  whose  "***P|1"^  Ac. 

The  Qoeen  of  Prussia;  beautiful,  unfortunate, 
and  unsubdued  by  the  severest  reverses. 

Note  7,  page  9,  coL  2. 

The  covering  cherub,  Ac 

"  Than  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  eofexe•t,,— 
Addreend  to  Tyre,  by  Exekiel,  xxviiL  14. 

Note  8,  page  11,  eoL  1. 


Inexde  Castro,  the  beloved  mistreat  of  the  Infant 
Don  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  IV.  King  of  Portugal, 
and  stabbed  by  the  orders,  and,  according  to  Ca- 
moens,  in  the  presence  of  that  monarch.  A  foun- 
tain near  Coimbra,  the  scene  of  their  lores  and| 
Misfortunes,  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition,  and 
called  Amores.— De  la  Clede,  Hut.  de  Portugal!*, 
4kk  torn.  i.  page  988-7:— and  Camoau?  Ltuiad, 
eento  3,  stanza  cxxxv. 

Note  9,  page  11,  col  1. 

Who  dared  the  flret  withstand 

The  Modem  waters  of  their  bleeding  land. 

The  Asturians,  who  under  Pelagius  first  op- 
posed the  career  of  Mahometan  success. 

Note  10,  page  11,  col.  1. 
Thy  spear-encircled  crown,  Aaturia. 

"La  couTonne  de  fer  de  Dom  Pelage, — cette 

eouronne  si  simple  mais  si  glorieuse,  dont  chaque 

g  fleuron  este  '  form6  du  fer  d'une  lance  arrachee 

*    mnx  Chevaliers  Maures  que  se  heros  avoit  fait 

4  tosjfeer  sous  see  coups." — '  Roman  de  Dom  Urrino 

TYesaan,  torn.  ix.  58. 


.'  *,        Note  11,  page  11,  coll. 

Bode  ancient  lays  of  Spain's  heroic  time. 

See  the  two  elegant  specimens  given  by  Bishop 
Percy  in  his  ReMques;  and  the  more  accurate 
tmelaiions  of  Mr.  Rodd  in  his  Civil  Wars  of 
Chenada. 

Note  18,  page  11,  col.  1. 
Him  In  Xerat*  carnage  fearleai  found. 

The  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  was  overthrown 
by  the  Mussulmans  at  the  battle  of  Xeres,  the 
Christian  army  being  defeated  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  the  death  of  their  King,  the  un- 
happy and  licentious  Roderigo.  Pelagius  assem- 
bled the  small  band  of  those  fugitives  who  despised 
submission,  amid  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias, 
under  the  name  of  King  of  Oviedo. 

Note  13,  page,  11,  coL  1. 
Of  that  chaste  km&  Ac 

Aloneo,  surnamed  the  Chaste,  with  ample  rea- 
son, if  we  believe  his  historians;  who 


cording  to  the  Spaniah  rotnanoss,  and  the  graver 
authority  of  Mariana,  the  whole  force  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  twelve  peers  of  France  at  Ronces- 
valles.  Bertram!  del  Carpb,  the  son  of  Alonzo's 
sister,  Ximena,  was  his  general;  and  according  to 
Don  Quixote  (no  incompetent  authority  on  such 
a  subject)  put  the  celebrated  Ordando  to  the  same 
death  as  Hercules  inflicted  on  Antams.  Hit  rea- 
son was,  that  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne  was 
enchanted,  and  like  Achilles  only  vulnerable  in 
the  heel,  to  guard  which  he  wore  always  iron 
shoes.  See  Mariana,  L  vii.  c  xi. ;  Don  Quixote, 
book  Lcl.;  and  the  notes  on  Mr.  Southey'a 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid;  a  work  replete  with  power- 
ful description,  and  knowledge  of  ancient  history 
and  manners,  and  which  adds  a  new  wreath  to 
one,  who  "nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  intactum 

reliquit,  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit." 

i 

Note  14,  page  11,  col.  1. 

CbJefeet  him  who  reared  hie  banner  tan,  Ac 

Rodrigo  Diaz,  of  Bhrar,  surnamed  the  Cid  by 
the  Moors.— See  Mr.  Souther's  Chronicle 

Note  15,  page  11,  col.  1. 

Bed  Borabato  field,  and  Lugo— 

Buraba  and  Lugo  were  renowned  scenes  of 
Spanish  victories  over  the  Moors,  in  the  reigns 
of  Bermudo,  or,  as  his  name  is  Latinized,  Vere- 
mundus,  and  Alonso  the  Chaste.  Of  Lugo  the 
British  have  since  obtained  a  melancholy  know- 
ledge, j 

Note  16,  page  11,  col.  1. 

Tlaacala. 

An  extensive  district  of  Mexico ;  its  inhabitants 
were  the  first  Indians  who  submitted  to  the  Spa- 
niards under  Cortex. 

Note  17,  page  11,  col.  2. 
Her  captive  king. 
Francis  I.  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

Note  18,  page  11,  col.  2. 

YonBceodc 


Andalusia  forms  a  part  of  the  ancient  Hispania 
Boetica. 

Note  18,  page  11,  col.  2. 
Roncemlke'  rale. 
See  the  former  note  on  Alonso  the  Chaste. 

Note  20,  page  12,  coL  L 

■ 

The  poind  balance  trembling  etui  win  ids. 

This  line  is  imitated  from  one  of  Mr.  Rome's 
spirited  verses  on  the  commencement  of  the  Fsench 
revolution. 
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Not*  91,  page  12,  col  1. 

Numbers  numberless. 
M  fib  looked  and  aw  what  numbeit  munbalea." 

Miltsti,  Paradise  Regained. 

Note  22,  page  12,  coL  1. 

One  8sgunrum. 

The  ancient  siege  of  Saguntum  has  been  now 
mailed  by  Zaragoza.  The  author  is  happy  to 
refer  his  readers  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  hk 
Mr.  Yaughan. 


Note  23,  page  12,  ooL  1. 
BuhnHrt  inaliiwi 


Judith. 


Note  24,  page  12,  coL  1. 
Who  treads  the  wine-press  of  the  world 

"I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  me,  for  I  wfll  tread 
them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my 
fury." — Isaiah  briii.  3. 
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WRITTEN  FOR  THE  WEEKLY  CHURCH  SERVICE 

OF  THE  YEAR. 


Several  of  than  hymns  were  originally  published  In  the 
Christian  Observer,  in  the  yean  1811  '.and  1812,  and  were 
then  accompanied  by  the  following  prefatory  notice,  which  it 
ie  thought  due  to  the  author,  should  be  here  preserved. 

"The  following  Hymns  are  part  of  an  intended  series,  ap- 
propriate to  the  Sundays,  and  principal  holidays  of  the  year; 
connected  in  some  degree  with  their  particular  Collects  and 
Gospels,  and  designed  to  be  sung  between  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  the  Sermon.  The  effect  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
though  only  partially  adopted,  is  very  striking  in  the  Romish 
liturgy;  and  its  place  should  seem  to  be  imperfectly  supplied 
by  a  few  verses  of  a  Psalm,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
peculiar  devotions  of  the  day,  and  selected  at  the  discretion  of 
a  clerk  or  organist.  On  the  merits  of  the  present  imperfect 
essays,  the  author  is  unaffectedly  diffident ;  and  as  hfej  labours 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation,  he  will  be 
thankful  far  any  suggestion  which  may  advance  or  correct 
them. .  In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  hopes  the  following  poems 
will  not  be  found  reprehensible;— no  fulsome  or  indecorous 
language  has  been  knowingly  adopted:  no  erotic  addresses  to 
him  whom  no  unclean  lip  can  approach,  no  allegory  ill  un- 
derstood, ajid  worse  applied.  It  is  not  enough,  in  his  opinion, 
to  object  to  such  expressions  that  they  are  fanatical;  they 
are  positively  profane.  When  our  Saviour  was  on  earth  and 
in  great  humility  conversant  with  mankind ;  when  he  sat  at 
the  tables,  and  washed  the  feet,  and  healed  the  diseases  of  his 
creatures;  yet  did  not  his  disciples  give  him  any  more  fami- 
liar name  than  Matter  or  Lord.  And  now  at  the  right  hand 
of  his  Father's  majesty,  shall  we  address  him  with  ditties  of 
embraces  and  passion,  or  language  which  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful inan earthly  sovereign  to  endure  1  Such  expressions, 
it  is  said,  are  taken  from  Scripture ;  but  even  if  the  original 
application,  which  is  often  doubtful,  were  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally ascertained,  yet,  though  the  collective  Christian 
church  may  very  properly  be  personified  as  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  an  application  of  such  language  to  individual  believers 
is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  absurd  and  unauthorized.  Nor  is  it 
goingtoofattosssert,thatthebnataUtk8ofaaminionsvfe»jer 
can  hardly  bring  religion  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  more 
scandalously  profane  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name 
In  heaven  and  earth,  than  certain  epithets  applied  to  Christ  in 
our  popular  coOecuoos  of  religious  poetry.1* 

ssshop  Heber  subsequently  arranged  these  hymns,  with 
sons  others  by  various  writers,  in  a  regular  series  adapted  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  throughout  the  year, 
and  k  was  his  intention  to  pubUsh  them  soon  after  his  arrival 


in  India;  but  the  arduous  duties  of  his  statin  lsft  Vttfe  tarns, 
during  the  short  life  there  allotted  to  him,  for  any  employs*** 
not  immediately  connected  with  his  diocese.    Tms  i 

meat  of  them  h—  ham  pnhHAiri  In  RngtoiMt  rfw^  Kh , 

and  republished  in  this  country. 


ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

Matt.  xd. 

Hosanna  to  the  Irving  Lord! 
Hosanna  to  the  incarnate  Word! 
To  Christ,  Creator,  Saviour,  King, 
Let  earth,  let  heaven,  Hosanna  sing! 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hoeajina in  the  highest ! 

Hosanna,  Lord !  thine  angels  cry ; 
Hosanna,  Lord!  thy  saints  reply; 
Above,  beneath  us,  and  around, 
The  dead  and  living  swell  the  sound ; 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

Oh,  Saviour !  with  protecting  care, 
Return  to  this  thy  house  of  prayer ! 
Assembled  in  thy  sacred  name, 
Where  we  thy  parting  promise  claim 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

But  chiefest,  in  our  cleansed  breast, 
Eternal !  bid  thy  spirit  rest, 
And  make  our  secret  soul  to  be 
A  temple  pure,  and  worthy  thee ! 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

So,  in  the  last  and  dreadful  day, 
When  earth  and  heaven  shall  melt  away, 
Thy  flock,  redeemed  from  sinful  stain, 
Shall  swell  the  soussWf  praise  again, 
iced!  Hosanna 


rleyinal  Lord! 
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SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

John  i. 

Tbb  Lord  will  come!  the  earth  shall  quake, 
The  lulbtheff  fixed  seat  fomaka; 
And,  withering,  from  the  vault  of  night 
The  stars  withdraw  their  feeble  fight 

The  Lord  will  cornel  hot  not  the  fame 

Ai  once  in  lowly  fan  he  camei 

A  efleat  lamb  to  slaughter  led, 

The  braked,  the  suffering,  and  the  dead. 

The  Lord  will  come !  a  dreadful  form, 
With  wreath  of  flame,  and  robe  of  storm, 
On  cherub  wings,  and  wings  of  wind, 
Anointed  Judge  of  human-kind  1 

Can  this  be  Thee  who  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highway; 
By  power  oppressed  and  mocked  by  pride  1 
Oh,  God  I  is  this  the  crucified! 

Go,  tyrants!  to  the  rocks  complaint 
Go,  seek  the  mountain's  cleft  in  vain! 
But  frith,  victorious  o'er  the  tomb, 
Shall  sing  for  joy— the  Lord  is  come ! 


SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 
Luke  xzi. 

Ik  the  son  and  moon  and  stars 
Signs  and  wonders  there  shall  be; 

Earth  shall  quake  with  inward  wars, 
Nations  with  perplexity. 

Soon  shall  ocean's  hoary  deep, 
Tossed  with  stronger  tempests,  rise : 

Darker  storms  the  mountain  sweep, 
Redder  lightning  rend  the  skies. 


thoughts  shall  shake  the  proud, 
Racking  doubt  and  restless  fear; 
And  amid  the  thunder  cloud 
Shall  the  Judge  of  men  appear. 

But  though  from  that  awful  nice 
Heaven  shall  lade  and  earth  shall  fly, 

Fear  not  ye,  his  chosen  race, 
Your  redemption  draweth  nigh  I 


THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 
Matt.  xi. 

Ob,  Saviour,  is  thy  promise  fled? 

No  longer  might  thy  grace  endure, 
To  heal  the  sfck  and  raise  the  dead, 

And  preach  thy  gospel  to  the  poor  \  .'. 
3 


Come,  Jesus!  cornel  return  again; 

With  brighter  beam  thy  servants  bless, 
Who  long  to  feel  thy  perfect  reign, 

And  share  thy  kfcnjdpm's  happiness ! 

A  feeble  race,  by  passion  driven, 
In  darkness  and  in  doubt  we  roam, 

And  lift  our  anxious  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Our  hope,  our  harbour,  and  our  home ! 


Yet  mid  the  wild  and  wint'ry  gale, 
When  Death  rides  darkly  o'er  the  sea, 

And  strength  and  earthly  daring  fail, 
Our  prayers,  Redeemer!  rest  on  Thee! 

Come,  Jesus!  cornel  and,  as  of  yore 
The  prophet  went  to  clear  thy  way, 

A  harbinger  thy  feet  before, 
A  dawning  to  thy  brighter  day: 

So  now  my  grace  with  heavenly  shower 
Our  stony  hearts  for  truth  prepare; 

Sow  in  our  souls  the  seed  of  power, 
Then  come  and  reap  thy  harvest  there! 


THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

The  world  is  grown  old,  and  her  pleasures  are 

past; 
The  world  is  grown  old,  and  her  form  may  not  last ; 
The  world  is  mown  old,  and  trembles  for  fear ; 
For  sorrows  abound  and  judgment  is  near ! 

The  sun  in  the  heaven  is  languid  and  pale ; 
And  feeble  and  few  are  the  fruits  of  the  vale; 
And  the  hearts  of  the  nations  fail  them  for  fear, 
For  the  world  is  grown  old,  and  judgment  is  near ! 

The  king  on  his  throne,  the  bride  in  her  bower, 
The  children  of  pleasure  all  feel  the  sad  hour; 
The  roses  are  faded,  and  tasteless  the  cheer, 
For  the  world  is  grown  old,  and  judgment  is  near ! 

The  world  is  grown  old ! — but  should  we  complain , 
Who  have  tried  her  and  know  that  her  promise  is 

vain? 
Our  heart  is  in  heaven,  our  home  is  not  here, 
And  we  look  for  our  crown  when  judgment  is 

near! 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Ob,  Saviour,  whom  this  holy  mora 
Gave  to  our  world  below ; 

To  mortal  want  and  labour  born, 
And  more  than  mortal  wo! 

Incarnate  Word !  by  every  grief, 
By  each  temptation  tried,  - 

Who  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relief, 
And  to  redeem  us  died ! 


HEBER'S  POEMS. 


If  gailpclothed  and  proudly  fed, 
In  dangerous  wealth  we  dwefl, 

Remind  us  of  thy  manger  bed, 
And  lowly  cottage  cell ! 

If  prest  by  poverty  severe, 

In  envious  want  we  pine, 
Oh  may  thy  spirit  whisper  near, 

How  poor  a  lot  was  thine! 

Through  fickle  fortune's  various  scene 

From  sin  preserve  us  free! 
Like  us  thou  hast  a  mourner  been, 

May  we  rejoice  with  Thee ! 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAY. 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain ; 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  alar! 

Who  follows  in  his  train  1 
Who  best  can  drink  his  cup  of  wo, 

Triumphant  over  pain, 
Who  patient  bears  his  cross  below, 

He  follows  in  his  train ! 

The  martyr  first,  whose  eagle  eye 

Could  pierce  beyond  the  grave ; 
Who  saw  his  Master  in  the  sky, 

And  called  on  him  to  save. 
Like  Him,  with  pardon  on  his  tongue 

In  midst  of  mortal  pain, 
He  prayed  for  them  that  did  the  wrong  \ 

Who  follows  in  his  train! 

A  glorious  band,  the  chosen  few, 

On  whom  the  spirit  came ; 
Twelve  valiant  saints,  their  hope  they  knew, 

And  mocked  the  cross  and  flame. 
They  met  the  tyrant's  brandished  steel, 

The  lion's  gory  mane : 
They  bowed  their  necks  the  death  to  fed! 

Who  follows  in  their  train! 

A  noble  army — men  and  boys, 

The  matron  and  the  maid, 
Around  the  Saviour's  throne  rejoice, 

In  robes  of  light  arrayed. 
They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven, 

Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain! 
Oh, God!  to  us  may  grace  be  given 

To  follow  in  their  train! 


ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELISTS  DAY. 

Oa,  God!  who  gsVst  thy  servant  grace, 

Amid  the  storms  of  life  distrest, 
To  look  on  thine  incarnate  face, 

And  lean  on  thy  protecting  breast  : 


To  see  the  light  that  dimly  shone, 
Eclipsed  for  us  in  sorrow  pale, 

Pure  Image  of  the  Eternal  One ! 
Through  shadows  of  thy  mortal 

Be  ours,  oh,  King  of  Mercy!  still 
To  feel  thy  presence  from  atovn. 

And  in  thy  word,  and  in  thy  will, 
To  hear  thy  voice  and  know  thy  love; 

And  when  the  toils  of  life  are  done, 
And  nature  waits  thy  dread  decma. 

To  find  our  rest  beneath  thy  throne, 
And  look,  in  humble  hope,  to  Thee! 


INNOCENT'S  DAY. 

Oh  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb, 

Oh,  Rachel,  weep  not  so ! 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom 

The  flower  in  heaven  shall  blow ! 

Firstlings  of  faith !  the  murderer's  knife 
Has  missed  its  deadliest  aim : 

The  God  for  whom  they  gave  their  life, 
For  them  to  suffer  came ! 

Though  feeble  were  their  days  and  few, 

Baptized  in  blood  and  pain, 
He  knows  them,  whom  they  never  knew, 

And  they  shall  live  again. 

Then  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb, 

Oh,  Rachel,  weep  not  so! 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom, 

The  flower  in  heaven  shall  Mow ! 


SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS ;  OB 
CIRCUMCISION. 

Lord  of  mercy  and  of  might ! 
Of  mankind  the  life  and  light ! 
Maker,  teacher  infinite ! 

Jesus!  hear  and  save! 

Who,  when  sin's  tremendous  doom 
Gave  Creation  to  the  tomb, 
Didst  not  scorn  the  Virgin's  womb, 
Jesus!  hear  and  save! 

Mighty  monarch !  Saviour  mild! 
Humbled  to  a  mortal  child, 
Captive,  beaten,  bound,  reviled, 

Jesus!  hear  and  save! 

Throned  above  celestial  things, 
Borne  aloft  on  angel's  wings, 
Lord  of  Lord*  tvd  King  of  kings  1 
Mbl  hear  and 


Bshohtist  and  best  of  the  mm  of  the  morning  t 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  ua  thine  aid ! 

Star  of  ttti  East,  the  horiion  adorning, 
Guide  where  mub" 


Cold  on  hie  cradle  the  dew  drapa  an  sinning, 
Low  be*  hia  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall , 

Angela  adore  him  in  dumber  reclining, 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all ! 

8*7,  ahall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  deration, 
Odours  of  Edora  and  offerings  diiine  1 

Genat  of  the  mountain  and  pearle  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  forest  or  gold  from  the  mhiel 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  hi*  favour  secure : 
Kicber  by  far  la  the  heart'*  adoration ; 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  beat  of  the  eons  of  the  morning  1 
Dawn  on  oar  darkness  and  lend  ua  thine  aid  I 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horiion  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  it " 


FIEST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 


Abuhed  be  all  the  boast  of  age! 

Be  hoary  learning  dumb  I 
Expounder  of  the  myatic  page, 

Behold  an  Infant  come  I 

Oh,  Wisdom,  whose  unfading  power 

Braiile  til'  Eternal  stood, 
To  frame,  in  nature1*  earliest  hour, 

The  liul,  the  ahy,  the  flood ; 

Yel  didst  not  Thou  disdain  awhile 

An  infant  form  to  wear ; 
To  bin*  thy  mother  with  a  smile, 

Ami  bap  thy  faltered  prayer. 

But,  in  thy  Father1)  own  abode, 
With  Israel's  elder*  round, 

Conveiang  high  with  Israel'*  God, 
Thy  chiefest  joy  wa*  found. 

So  may  our  youth  adore  thy  nam*  I 

And,  Sasiosr,  deign  to  bleaa 
With  fostering  gnof  the  timid  fuuna 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPD7HANY. 
By  cool  Siloam'a  toady  rill 

How  iweet  the  lily  grows ! 
How  sweet  the  breath  beneath  the  hill 

Of  Sharon's  dewy  ruse  I 

Lot  such  the  child  whose  early  feet 

The  paths  of  peace  have  trod  ; 
Whoaa  secret  heart,  with  influence  sweet, 

la  upward  drawn  to  God  [ 
By  cool  SUoam'i  ahady  rill 

The  lily  most  decay; 
The  rose  that  blooms  beneath  the  lull 

Must  shortly  fade  away. 
And  soon,  too  soon,  the  wintry  hour 

Of  man'*  malurer  age 
Will  shake  the  soul  with  sorrow'*  power, 

And  stormy  passion's  rage ! 
O  Thou,  whose  infant  feet  were  found 

Within  thy  Father's  shrine  1 
Whose  yean,  with  changeless  virtue  crowned, 

Were  all  alike  divine. 
Dependent  on  thy  bounteous  breath, 

We  seek  thy  grace  alone, 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age  and  death, 

To  keep  na  still  thine  own ! 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 
On,  hand  of  bounty,  largely  spread, 
By  whom  our  every  want  is  fed, 
Whata'er 


so  them  all,  oh  Lord !  to  Thee ; 
>m,  the  oil,  the  purple  wine, 
I  thy  gift*,  and  only  thine  I 


Thee 

The  stream  thy  word  to  nectar  dyed, 
The  bread  thy  blessing  multiplied, 
The  stormy  wind,  the  whelming  flood, 
That  silent  at  thy  mandate  stood, 
How  well  they  knew  thy  voire  divine, 
Whose  works  they  were,  and  only  thine ! 
Though  now  no  more  on  earth  we  trace 
Thy  footsteps  of  celestial  grace, 
Obedient  to  thy  word  and  will 
We  seek  thy  daily  mercy  at  ill ; 
Its  blessed  beams  around  us  shine, 
And  thine  we  are,  and  only  thine ! 


FOR  THE  SAME. 
IhcarkiTB  Word,  who,  wont  to  dwell 
In  lowly  shape  and  cottage  cell, 
Didst  not  refuse  a  guest  to  he 
At  Cana's  poor  festivity : 


HEBEtyS  POEMS. 


Oh,  whenour  soul  from  cue  b  free, 
Thai!  Saviour,  may  we  think  on  Thee, 
And  seated  at  the  festal  boaid, 
In  Fancy's  eye  behold  the  Lord. 

Then  may  we  seem,  in  Fancy's  ear, 
Thy  manna-dropping  tongue  to  hear, 
And  think,— even  now,  thy  searching  gaze 
Each  secret  of  oar  soul  surreys  I 


So  may  such  joy,  chastised  and  pure, 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  endure ; 
Nor  pleasure  in  the  wounded  mind 
Shall  leave  a  rankling  sting  behind  I 


FOR  THE  SAME. 

When  on  her  Maker's  bosom 
The  new-born  earth  was  laid, 

And  nature's  opening  btossom 
Its  fairest  bloom  displayed ; 

When  all  with  fruit  and  flowers 
The  laughing  soil  was  drest, 

And  Eden's  fragrant  bowers 
Received  their  human  guest; 

No  sin  his  face  defiling, 
The  heir  of  Nature  stood, 

And  God,  benignly  smiling, 
Beheld  that  all  was  good ! 


Yet  in  that  hour  of  blessing, 
A  single  want  was  known ; 

A  wish  the  heart  distressing; 
For  Adam  was  alone  I 

Oh,  God  of  pure  affection  1 
By  men  and  saints  adored. 

Who  gavest  thy  protection 
To  Cana's  nuptial  board. 

May  such  thy  bounties  ever 
1    To  wedded  love  be  shown,   ' 
And  no  rude  hand  dissever 
Whom  thou  hast  linked  in  one. 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

Matt.  yiii. 

Lord  !  whose  love,  in  power  excelling, 

Washed  the  leper's  stain  away. 
Jams !  from  thy  heavenly  dwelling, 

Hear  us,  help  us,  when  we  pray! 

From  the  filth  of  vice  and  folly, 

From  infuriate  passiorii  rage, 
Evil  thoughts  and  hopes  unholy, 

Heedless  youth  and  selfish  age ; 


From  the  lusts  whose  deep  pollutions) 
Adam's  ancient  taint  disclose, 

From  thvtempter's  dark  intrastone. 
Restless  doubt  end  blind  repose; 

From  the  miserjs  cursed  treasure, 
From  fee  drunkard's  jest  obscene, 

From  the  world,  Ms  pomp  and  pleaaiae, 
Jesus!  Master!  make  us  dean! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY 
PHANY. 


! 


When  through  the  torn  sail  the 
streaming, 

When  o'er  the  dark  wave  the  red  Hghtmng  is 
gleaming, 

Nor  hope  lends  a  ray  the  poor  seamen  to  cherish, 

We  fly  to  our  Maker—11  Help,  Lord !  or  we  per- 
ish 1" 

Oh,  Jesus!  once  tossed  on  the  breast  of  the  billow, 
Aroused  by  the  shriek  of  despair  from  thy  pillow, 
Now,  seated  in  glory,  the  mariner  cherish,  v 
Who  cries  in  his  danger — "Help,  Lord!  or  we 
perish!'' 

And  oh,  when  the  whirlwind  of  passion  is  raging, 
When  hell  in  our  heart  his  wild  warfare  is  waging, 
Arise  in  thy  strength  thy  redeemed  to  cherish, 
Rebuke   the   destroyer— «  Help,  Lord!  or  we 
perish!" 


SEPTUAGESIMA  SUNDAY. 

The  God  of  glory  walks  his  round, 
From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
And  warns  us  each  with  awful  sound, 
"No  longer  stand  ye  idle  here! 

11  Ye  whose  young  cheeks  are  rosy  bright, 
Whose  hands  are  strong,  whose  hearts  are 
Waste  not  of  hope,  the  morning  fight! 
Ah,  fools!  why  stand  ye  idle  here? 

"  Oh,  as  the  griefs  ye  would  assuage 
That  wait  on  life's  «*«fti«"'ng  year, 
Secure  a  blessing  for  your  age, 
And  work  your  Maker's  business  here! 


"And  ye,  whose  locks  of  scanty  gray 
Foretell  your  latest  travail  near, 
How  swiftly  fades  your  worthless  day! 
And  stand  ye  yet  so  idle  hare? 

"  One  hour  remains,  then*  Kb  but  one ! 
But  many  a  shriek  and  many  a  tear 
Through  endless  yeanvthe  guilt 
Of  moments  It  and  wasted  herer 
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Oh  Thou,  by  all  thy  works  adored, 
To  whom  the  sinner's  soul  is  dear, 
Recall  us  to  thy  vineyard,  Lord  I        < 
And  granjuB  grace  to  please  Jhee  hew 


! 


*        *• 

SEXAG^fllMA  SUNDAY.    • 

Ob, God!  by  whom  the  seed  is  given; 

By  whom  the  harvest  Meet; 

^Those  word  fike  manna  showered  from  heaven, 

Mb  planted  moor  breast; 

Preserve  it  from  the  passing  feet, 
And  plunderers  of  the  air; 
The  sultry  sun's  intenser  heat, 
And  weeds  of  worldly  care ; 

Though  buried  deep  or  thinly  strewn, 
Do  thou  thy  grace  supply; 
The  hope  in  earthly  furrows  sown 
Shall  ripen  in  the  sky! 


dUINGLUAGESIMA. 

Lord  of  mercy  and  of  might, 
Of  mankind  the  life  and  light, 
Maker,  teacher,  infinite, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save ! 

Who,  when  sin's  primaeval  doom 
Gave  creation  to  the  tomb, 
Didst  not  scorn  a  Virgin's  womb, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save ! 

Strong,  Creator,  Saviour  mild, 
Humbled  to  a  mortal  child, 
Captive,  beaten,  bound,  reviled, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save! 

Throned  above  celestial  things, 
Borne  aloft  on  angels*  wings, 
Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save ! 

Soon  to  come  to  earth  again, 
Judge  of  angels  and  of  men, 
Hear  us  now,  and  hear  us  then, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save ! 


THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

ViRoiN-born !  we  bow  before  thee! 
Blessed  was  the  womb  that  bore  thee ! 
Mary,  mother  meek  and  mild, 
Blessed  was  she  in  her  child  1 

Blessed  was  the  breast  that  fed  thee ! 
Blessed  was  the  hand  thai  fed  thee ! 


"Blesjed  was  the  parent's  eye  • 

That  watched  thy  slumbering  infancy ! 

Blessed  she  by  all  ematfcm, 

Who  fasnught  forth  the  world's  salvation! 

And  blessed  they,  for  ever  blest, 

Who  love  thee  most  and  serve  thee  best  I 

Virgin-born!  we  bow  before  thee! 
Blessed  was  the  womb  that  bore  thee! 
Mary,  mother  meek  and  mild, 
Bleated  was  she  in  her  child  I 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Oh,  King  of  earth  and  air  and  sea! 
The  hungry  ravens  cry  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  scaly  tribes  that  sweep 
The  bosom  of  the  boundless  deep; 

To  thee  the  lions  roaring  call, 
The  common  Father,  kind  to  all  I 
Then  grant  thy  servants,  Lord !  we  pray, 
Our  daily  bread  from  day  to  day! 

The  fishes  may  for  food  complain ; 
The  ravens  spread  their  wings  in  vain ; 
The  roaring  lions  lack  and  pine ; 
But  God !  thou  carest  still  for  thine  I 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  food  can  bless 
The  bleak  and  lonely  wilderness ; 
And  thou  hast  taught  us,  Lord !  to  pray 
For  daily  bread  from  day  to  day ! 

And  oh,  when  through  the  wilds  we  roam 
That  part  us  from  our  heavenly  home; 
When,  lost  in  danger,  want,  and  wo, 
Our  faithless  tears  begin  to  flow ; 

Do  thou  thy  gracious  comfort  give, 
By  which  alone  the  soul  may  live ; 
And  grant  thy  servants,  Lord !  we  pray, 
The  bread  of  life  from  day  to  day! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Oh  Thou,  whom  neither  time  nor  space 
Can  circle  in,  unseen,  unknown, 

Nor  faith  in  boldest  flight  can  trace, 
Save  through  thy  Spirit  and  thy  Son ! 

And  Thou  that  from  thy  bright  abode, 
To  us  in  mortal  weakness  shown, 

Didst  graft  the  manhood  into  God, 
Eternal,  co-eternal  Son ! 

And  Thou  whose  unction  from  on  high 
By  comfort,  light,  and  love  is  known ! 

Who,  with  the  parent  Deity, 
Dread  Spirit!  art  for  ever  one! 


HERETO  POEMS. 


Gnat  Fitf  and  Last!  thy  blessing  give!. 

And  grant  us  faith,  thy  gift  alone, 
To  love  and  praise  thee  while  we  live, 

And  do  whate'er  thott^rould'st  have  done ! 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Ths  Lord  of  might,  from  Sinai's  brow, 
Gave  forth  his  voice  of  thunder ; 

And  Israel  lay  on  earth  below, 
Outstretched  in  fear  and  wonder. 

Beneath  his  feet  was  pitchy  night, 

And,  at  his  left  hand  and  his  right, 
The  rocks  were  rent  asunder! 

The  Lord  of  love,  on  Calvary, 
A  meek  and  Buffering  stranger, 

Upraised  to  heaven  his  languid  eye, 
In  nature's  hour  of  danger. 

For  us  he  bore  the  weight  of  wo, 

For  us  he  gave  his  blood  to  flow, 
And  met  his  Father's  anger. 

The  Lord  of  love,  the  Lord  of  might, 

The  king  of  all  created, 
Shall  back  return  to  claim  his  right, 

On  clouds  of  glory  seated ; 
With  trumpet-sound  and  angel-song, 
And  hallelujahs  loud  and  long 

O'er  Death  and  Hell  defeated ! 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Oh  more  than  merciful !  whose  bounty  gave 
Thy  guiltless  self  to  glut  the  greedy  grave ! 
Whose  heart  was  rent  to  pay  thy  people's  price, 
The  great  High-priest  at  once  and  sacrifice ! 
Help,  Saviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain, 
Nor  let  thy  glorious  blood  be  spilt  in  vain ! 

When  sin  with  flow'ry  garland  hides  her  dart, 
When  tyrant  force  would  daunt  the  sinking  heart, 
When  fleshly  lust  assails,  or  worldly  care, 
Or  the^osd  nutters  in  the  fowler's  snare, — 
Help,  8aviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain, 
Nor  let  thy  glorious  blood  be  spilt  in  vain ! 

And  chiefest  then,  when  nature  yields  the  strife, 
And  mortal  darkness  wraps  the  gate  of  life, 
When  the  poor  spirit,  from  the  tomb  set  free, 
Sinks  at  thy  feet  and  lifts  its  hope  to  thee— 
Help,  Saviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain ! 
Nor  let  thy  glorious  blood  be  spilt  in  vain ! 


EASTER  DAY. 

God  b  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise 

Of  saints  that  sing  on  high; 
With  his  own  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm 

He  hath  won  the  victory! 


Now  empty  are  the  courts  of  death, 
And  crushed  thy  sting,  despair : 

And  roses  bloom  in  the  desert  tomb, 
For  Jesus  hath  been  there! 

And  he  hath  tamed  the  strength  of  hell, 
And  dngged  him  through  the  sky, 

And  captive  behind  his  chariot  wheel, 
He  hath  bound  captivity! 

God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise 

Of  saints  that  sing  on  high ; 
With  his  own  right  hand  and  his  holy  aim 

He  bath  won  the  victory! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

Life  nor  Death  shall  us  dissever 
From  bis  love  who  reigns  for  ever ! 
Will  he  fail  us?  Never!  never! 
When  to  him  we  cry ! 

Sin  may  seek  to4nare  us, 
Fury  passion  tear  us ! 
Doubt  and  fear,  and  grim  despair, 
Their  fangs  against  us  try; 

But  his  might  shall  still  defend  us, 
And  his  blessed  Son  befriend  us, 
And  his  Holy  Spirit  send  us 
Comfort  ere  we  die ! 


ASCENSION  DAY,  AND  SUNDAY 
AFTER. 

"  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  my  Son  !*  smith  the 

Lord. 
"  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  my  Son ! 

Till  in  the  fetal  hour 

Of  my  wrath  and  my  power, 
Thy  foes  shall  be  a  footstool  to  thy  throne! 

"  Prayer  shall  be  made  to  thee,  my  Son !"  saith 

the  Lord. 
"  Prayer  shall  be  made  to  thee,  my  Son ! 
From  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
And  all  that  in  them  be, 
Which  thou  for  thine  heritage  hast  won !" 

"  Daily  be  thou  praised,  my  Son !"  saith  the  Lord. 

"  Daily  be  thou  praised,  my  Son ! 
And  all  that  live  and  move, 
Let  them  bless  thy  bleeding  love, 

And  the  work  which  thy  worthiness  hath  done  !n 


WHITSUNDAY. 

Spirit  of  Truth  1  on  this  thy  day 

To  thee  for  help  we  cry ; 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  way 

Of  dark  mortality! 


Waaak  not,  Lett  t  thjrn 


*  to  M  thy    ,    flu  bh, 

And  tdeae  (bee  in  oar  prayer. 
When  tongas  aha!  owe,  HipHM  *mmT, 

And  knowledge  empty  pro**, 
Da  Uuu  thy  treuii Jing  kmdU  May 

With  Fikh,  wkh  Unfa,  «ii  Law ! 


TRINITY  SUNDAY. 
Holt,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Abmghrr. 

Early  in  the  morning  our  mrf  abaB  rim  to  late; 
Holy,  holy,  boly,  rarrcifnl  and  mighty! 

God  in  three  ptnont,  blmaed  Trinity ! 

Holy,  boly,  holy!  all  the  ninto  ndofc  thee 
Curing  down  thai  golden  rrowm  anond  the 

Cherubim  «nJ  tmphim  fatting  down  brfare  thee 
Which  wen  and  art  tad  evermore  thai  be : 


Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty! 
All  thy  work*  trull  praiae  thy  nn  ■ 
and  Ay  and  te*. 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  roeicifol  and  rnigbty! 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRLV1TY. 
Room  for  thepnml!  Ye  aonaaf  day, 
From  far  hb  iweepn%  pomp  wmry, 
Nor,  raahly  ciiriona,  clog  lb*  way 
Hia  chariot  wheelt  before ! 

Lo!  with  what  Boom  h»  lofty  eye 
GLancea  o'er  age  and  poiRtv, 
And  tAhimtnaSaar  eonacieriee  By 


FOtl  THE  SAlfX 


OnmtB 
Al  Be»  «Hbf  at=*  ••*_- 

Wlaek.  iraj  feta  x  an  tt  i 

To  mw=  lifaap.  :-fc  i  pner  n 
Of  pride  uc  ptcy  mi  jcrcry 

TH  wikeaec  ~i  tht  vtn  pne 
Of -*M 


0  SmnfatT  oTih*  trent  hnn. 

Who  dnrrrd  it  mijzj  zu  to 
Restore  ua  ere  the  apes  f«rt 

S«  gne  to  hri  the  i*Sjry ! 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TR^TT 
FoaTH  from  tie  it-k  uvi  rfc*=y  my 
Loci  to  thine  ihi.-'i  abade  wt  f  j- 
Forth  from  the  w-jrfJ.  ha  ifcpe  aii  fc*j 
Saiioor.  we  eeek  tly  iVitet  i*r». 
Weary  and  wok,  thy  grate  wt  pnj; 
Torn  oot,  O  Load!  thy  grata  away ; 


HEBEKS  POEMS. 


** 


Long  have  we  roanied  m  wairt  and  pain, 
Loom  have  we  Bought  thy  feet  in  Tain ; 
Wimered  in  doubt,  in  darkness  lost, 
Long  have  oar  soak  been  tempest-tost ; 
Low  at  thy  feet  oar  sins  we  lay ; 
Tarn  not,  O  Lord!  thy  guests  away ! 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
When  this  goodly  world  to  frame 
The  Lord  of  might  and  mercy  came: 
Shouts  of  joy  were  heard  on  high, 
And  the  stars  sang  from  the  sky — 
"Glory  to  God  in  heaven I" 

There  was  joy  in  heaven ! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
When  the  billows,  heaving  dark, 
Sank  around  the  stranded  ark, 
And  the  rainbow's  watery  span 
Spake  of  mercy,  hope  to  man, 
And  peace  with  God  in  Heaven! 

There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven ! 
When  of  love  the  midnight  beam 
Dawned  on  the  towers  of  Bethlehem; 
And  along  the  echoing  hill 
Angels  sang—"  On  earth  good  will, 
And  glory  in  the  Heaven  !n 

There  is  joy  in  heaven! 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  t 
When  the  sheep  that  went  astray 
Turns  again  to  virtue's  way; 
When  the  soul,  by  grace  subdued, 
Sobs  it  prayer  of  gratitude, 
Then  is  there  joy  in  Heaven! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

I  praised  the  earth,  in  beauty  seen 
With  garlands  gay  of  various  green ; 
I  praised  the  sea,  whose  ample  field 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield ; 
And  earth  and  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
"  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day !» 

I  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  rolled 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ; 
I  praised  the  moon,  whose  softer  eye 
Gleamed  sweetly  through  the  summer  sky! 
And  moon  and  sun  in  answer  said, 
"Our  days  of  fight  are  numbered  r 

OGod!  O  good  beyond  compare! 
tf  thus  my  meaner  works  are  fair! 


If  thus  thy  bounties  gild  the 

Of  ruined  earth  and  sinful  man, 

How  glorious  must  the  munsieti  be 

Where  thy  redeemed  shall  dwell  with  Thee! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Creator  of  the  rolling  flood ! 

On  whom  thy  people  hope  alone; 
Who  cam'st,  by  water  and  by  blood, 

For  man's  offences  to  atone ; 

Who  from  the  labours  of  the  deep 
Didst  set  thy  servant  Peter  free, 

To  feed  on  earth  thy  chosen  sheep, 
And  build  an  endless  church  to  thee. 

Grant  us,  devoid  of  worldly  care, 
And  leaning  on  thy  bounteous  hand 

To  seek  thy  help  in  humble  prayer, 
And  on  thy  sacred  rock  to  stand: 

And  when,  our  livelong  toil  to  crown, 
Thy  call  shall  set  the  spirit  free, 

To  cast  with  joy  our  burthen  down, 
And  rise,  O  Lord!  and  fellow  thee! 


SEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

When  spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the 
laughing  soil ; 

When  summer's  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mow- 
er's toil; 

When  winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fellow  and 
the  flood, 

In  God  the  earth  rejoiceth  still,  and  owns  his 
Maker  good. 

The  birds  that  wake  the  morning,  and  those  that 

love  the  shade ; 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  mountain1  or  lull  the 

drowsy  glade; 
The  sun  that  from  his  amber  bower  rejoiceth  on 

bis  way, 
The  moon  and  stars,  their  Master's  name  in  silent 

pomp  display. 

Shall  man,  the  lord  of  nature,  expectant  of  the  sky, 
8haH  man,  alone  unthankful,  his  little  praise  deny  1 
No,  let  the  year  forsake  his  course,  the  seasons 

cease  to  be, 
Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  love,  and,  Saviour, 

honour  thee. 

The  flowers  of  spring  may  wither,  the  hope  of 

summer  fade, 
The  autumn  droop  in  winter,  the  birds  fefsaks 

the  shade; 


TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY . 


TTtoutVrowed  home  rf  God  on  esitbsthoo  heaven 

below  the  *kjl 
Now  brought  lo  bundle  with  thy  *uu»,  a 

and  grief  torn, 
Jerosalem,  Jerawdsml  mt  tew  dull  flew  hte, 

%!  had*t  thou  known  thy  day  of  grace,  and 

flocked  beneath  the  wing 
Of  him  who  called  thee  lovingly,  thina  own  n 

Then  had  the  tribal  of  mil  the  world  gone  up  thy 

pomp  tone, 
And  glory  dwelt  within  thy  pi**,  and  all  thy  i 


"  And  fear'K  not  rather  that  thyself  may  prove  a 

I  am  a  dried  and  abject  branch,  my  place  h  given 

to  thee; 
Bat  wo  to  every  barren  graft  of  thy  wild  olive-tree ! 

"  Our  day  of  grace  ii  sunk  in  night,  our  time  of 

For  heavy  wai  my  children'*  crime,  and  atrange 

Yet  gue  not  idly  on  our  tall,  but,  onner,  warned 

he, 
Who  fpared  not  hia  chosen  aeed  may  tend  hi* 

wrath  on  thee  I 

"  Our  day  of  grace  ia  ennk  in  night,  thy  noon  a 

in  it*  prime ; 
Oh!  turn  and  *eek  thy  Saviour1*  face  iu  thi*  ac- 

So,  Qentile,  may  Jerusalem  a  lesson  prove  to  thee, 
And  in  the  new  Jerusalem  thy  home  Br  own-  be  I" 


"  Who  yonder  on  the  deeert  heath, 


"  Bow  cam'at  thou  to  th 
Of  danger,  grief,  and  ahamer 
-"  From  bussed  Siaara  holy  land, 
By  folly  tad,  I  camel" 


"  Can  art  no  ■""*-'■««  for  thy  ward, 

— "  They  mw  me  bleeding  on  the  gna 
"    •  "     "eneebyF, 


Thy  terrora  to  larenf 
— "  Then  k  to  whom  my  aoal  wee  dear. 

But  I  have  ■corned  hia  lose." 
"What  if  hia  hand  were  nigh  tn**vn 

From  endleea  death  thy  daya  T" 
— "  The  and  he  ranaomed  from  the  gram 

Should  lixe  but  to  hia  praise!" 
"Bam  then,  O  riae  I  hie  health  embrace, 

With  heavenly  atRngth  renewed; 
And  each  m  ie  thy  Saviour1*  grace, 

Such  be  thy  gratitude!" 


Lot  the  hlica  of  the  field, 

How  their  leaves  instruction  yield  I 

Hark  to  nature'*  leaeon  given 

By  the  bkeead  bird*  of  Heaven  I 

Every  boah  and  lofted  tree 

Warble*  *weet  philosophy ; 

"  Mortal,  fly  film  doubt  and  sorrow : 

God  provideth  for  the  morrow! 

"  Say,  with  richer  crimson  glow* 

The  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose! 

Say,  have  king*  more  wboienne  fare 

That  we,  poor  citizen*  of  air  1 

Barn*  nor  boarded  grain  have  we, 

Yet  we  carol  merrily. 

Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  *orrowl 

God  provided)  for  the  morrow ! 

"  One  there  live*  whose  guardian  eye 

Onidea  oar  humble  destiny ; 

One  there  live*  who,  Lord  of  all, 

Keep*  our  feathers  lest  they  fall: 

Faa*  we  blithely,  then,  the  tune. 

Fearless  of  the  mare  and  lime, 

Free  from  doubt  and  failbl™  sorrow; 

God  provideth  for  the  morrow  1" 


Win  not,  oh  mother  I  sound*  of  lamentation  I 
Weep  not,  oh  widow!  weep  not  hopelessly ! 

Strong  is  his  arm,  the  bringer  of  salvation, 
Strong  i*1bc  word  of  God  to  succour  thee! 
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Bear  forth  the  cold  corpse,  slowly,  slowly  bear 

Hide  h»  pale  features  with  the  tabic  pall : 
Chide  not  the  sad  one  wildly  weeping  near  him: 
Widowed  and  childletf,  she  hat  lost  her  all! 

Why  panic  the  mourner*?   Wno  forbids  our 
weeping  1  * 

Who  the  dark  pomp  of  sorrow  has  delayed  ? 
M  Set  down  the  bier— he  is  not  dead  bat  sleeping ! 
"Young  man,  arise!"— He  spake,  and  was 
obeyed! 

^M^CJhange,  then,  oh  sad  one!  grief  to  exultation, 
i*T    Worship  and  fall  before  Messiah's  knee. 
Strong  was  his  arm,  the  bringer  of  salvation, 
Strong  was  the  word  of  God  to  succour  thee! 


NINETEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRI- 
NITY. 

Oh  blest  were  the  accents  of  early  creation, 
When  the  word  of  Jehorah  came  down  from 
above;  % 

In  the  clods  of  the  earth  to  infuse  animation, 
And  wake  their  cold  atoms  to  life  and  to  love ! 

And  mighty  the  tones  which  the  firmament  rended, 
When  on  wheels  of  the  thunder,  and  wings  of 
the  wind, 
By  lightning,  and  hail,  and  thick  darkness  at- 
tended, 
He  ottered  on  Sinai  his  laws  to  mankind. 

And  sweet  was  the  voice  of  the  First-bom  of 
heaven, 
(Though  poor  his  apparel,  though  earthly  his 
form,) 
Who  said  to  the  mourner,  "Thy  sins  are  for- 
given!" 

"Be  whole!"  to  the  sick,— and  "Be  still!"  to 
the  storm. 

Oh,  Judge  of  the  world!  when,  arrayed  in  thy 

Thy  summons  again  shall  be  heard  from  on 
high, 
While  nature  stands  trembling  and  naked  before 
thee, 
And  waits  on  thy  sentence  to  live  or  to  die; 

• 

When  the  heaven  shall  fly  fast  from  the  sound  of 
thy  thunder, 
And  the  sun,  in  thy  lightnings,  grow  languid 
and  pale, 
And  the  sea  yield  her  dead,  and  the  tomb  cleave 


TWENTY-FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY.  * 

The  sound  of  war !  In  earth  and  air 

The  volleying  thunders  roll : 
Their  fiery  darts  the  fiends  prepare, 
And  dig  the  pit,  and  spread  the  snare, 
Against  the  Christian's  soul 
The  tyrant's  sword,  the  rack,  the  flame, 

The  Boomer's  serpent  tone, 
Of  bitter  doubt,  the  barbed  aim, 
All,  all  conspire  his  heart  to  tame: 
Force,  fraud,  and  hellish  fires  assail 
The  rivets  of  his  heavenly  mail, 

Amidst  his  foes  alone. 

Gods  of  the  world!  ye  warrior  host 

Of  darkness  and  of  air, 
In  vain  is  all  your  impious  boast, 
In  vain  each  missile  lightning  tost, 

In  vain  the  tempter's  snare! 
Though  fast  and  far  your  arrows  fly, 

Though  mortal  nerve  and  bone 
Shrink  in  convulsive  agony, 
The  Christian  can  your  rage  defy ; 
Towers  o'er  his  head  salvation's  crest, 
Faith,  like  a  buckler,  guards  his  breast, 

Undaunted,  though  alone. 

'T  is  past!  lis  o'er!  in  foul  defeat 

The  demon  host  are  fled! 
Before  the  Saviour's  mercy-seat, 
(His  live-long  work  of  faith  complete,) 

Their  conqueror  bends  his  head. 
"The  spoils  thyself  hast  gained,  Lord! 

I  lay  before  thy  throne: 
Thou  wert  my  rock,  my  shield,  my  sword; 
My  trust  was  in  thy  name  and  word : 
'T  was  in  thy  strength  my  heart  was  strong; 
Thy  spirit  went  with  mine  along; 

How  was  I  then  alone  1"  • 


In  the  hour  of  thy  terrors,  let  mercy  prevail! 


TWENTY-SECOND   SUNDAY   AFTER 

TRINITY. 

Oh  God !  my  sins  are  manifold,  against  my  fife 
they  cry, 

And  all  my  guilty  deeds  foregone,  up  to  thy  tem- 
ple fly; 

Wilt  thou  release  my  trembling  soul,  that  to  de- 
spair is  driven? 

"Forgive !M  a  blessed  voice  replied,  "and  thou 
shah  be  forgiven!" 

My  foemen,  Lord!  are*  fierce  and  fell,  they  spurn 

me  in  their  pride, 
They  render  evil  for  my  good,  my  patience  they 

deride; 


HYMNS. 


Arise,  eh  Kingl  gpd  be  the  proud  to  righteous 

mis  driven  1 
MFe^pve!M  an  «wful  answer  came,  Ma§  thou 

weuld'st  be  forgiven!" 

Seven  times,  Oh  Lord!  I  pardoned  them,  seven 
times  they  aiiined  again ; 

They  practice  still  to  work  me  wo,  they  triumph 
in  my  pain; 

But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  just  re- 
sentment driven ! 

"Forgive!"  the  voice  of  thunder  spake,  "  or  never 
be  forgiven!" 


*•» 


TWENTY-THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER 

TRINITY. 

From  foes  that  would  the  land  devour; 
From  guilty  pride,  and  lust  of  power; 
From  wild  sedition's  lawless  hour ; 

From  yoke  of  slavery ; 
From  blinded  zeal  by  faction  led ; 
From  giddy  change  by  fancy  bred ; 
From  poisonous  error's  serpent  head, 

Good  Lord,  preserve  us  free  1 

Defend,  oh  God !  with  guardian  hand, 

The  laws  and  ruler  of  our  land, 

And  grant  our  church  thy  grace  to  stand 

In  faith  and  unity! 
The  spirit's  help  of  thee  we  crave, 
That  thou  whose  blood  was  shed  to  save, 
May'st,  at  thy  second  coming,  have 

A  flock  to  welcome  thee! 


TWENTY-FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER 

TRINITY. 

To  conquer  and  to  save,  the  Son  of  God 
Came  to  km  own  in  great  humility, 
Who  wont  to  ride  on  cherub  wings  abroad, 
And  round  him  wrap  the  mantle  of  the  sky. 
The  mountains  bent  their  necks  to  form  ms  road ; 
The  clouds  dropt  down  their  fatness  from  on  high; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  wild  waves  softly  flowed, 
And  the  winds  kissed  his  garment  tremblingly! 

The  grave  unbolted  half  his  grisly  door, 
(For  darkness  and  the  deep  had  heard  his  fame, 
Nor  longer  might  their  ancient  rule  endure;) 
The  mightiest  of  mankind  stood  hushed  and  tame: 
And,  trooping  on  strong  wing,  his  angels  came 
To  work  his  will,  and  kingdom  to  secure: 
No  strength  he  needed  save  his  Father's  name  j 
Babes  were  his  heralds,  and  his  friends  the  poor  1 


FOR  8T.  JAMES'S  DAY. 


Though  sorrows  rise  and  dangers  roll 
In  waves  of  darkness  o'er  my  soul, 
Though  friends  are  false  and  love  decays, 
And  few  and  evil  are  my  days, 
Though  conscience,  fiercest  of  my  foes, 
Swells  with  remembered  guilt  my  woes, 
Yet  ev'n  in  nature's  utmost  ill, 
1  love  thee,  Lord!  I  love  thee  still  I 

Though  Sinai's  curse,  in  thunder  dread, 

Peals  o'er  mine  unprotected  head, 

And  memory  points,  with  busy  pain, 

To  grace  and  mercy  given  in  vain,  V 

Till  nature,  shrieking  in  the  strife, 

Would  fly  to  hell,  to 'scape  from  life, 

Though  every  thought  has  power  to  kill, 

I  love  thee,  Lord!  I  love  thee  still ! 

Oh,  by  the  pangs  thyself  hast  borne, 
The  ruffian's  blow,  the  tyrant's  scorn ; 
By  Sinai's  curse,  whose  dreadful  doom 
Was  buried  in  thy  guiltless  tomb: 
By  these  my  pangs,  whose  healing  smart 
Thy  grace  hath  plant**)  in  my  heart; 
I  know,  I  feel  thy  bounteous  will ! 
Thou  lovest  me,  Lord !  thou  lovest  me  still  I 


MICHAELMAS  DAY. 

Oh,  captain  of  God's  host,  whose  dreadful  might 
Led  forth  to  war  the  armed  Seraphim, 

And  from  the  starry  height, 

Subdued  in  burning  fight, 
Cast  down  that  ancient  dragon,  dark  and  grim ! 

Thine  angels,  Christ !  we  laud  in  solemn  lays, 
Our  elder  brethren  of  the  crystal  sky, 

Who,  'mid  thy  glory's  blaze, 

The  ceaseless  anthem  raise, 
And  gird  thy  throne  in  faithful  ministry ! 

We  celebrate  their  love,  whose  viewless  wing 
Hath  left  for  us  so  oft  their  mansion  high, 

The  mercies  of  their  king, 

To  mortal  saints  to  bring, 
Or  guard  the  couch  of  slumbering  infancy. 

But  thee,  the  first  and  last,  we  glorify, 
Who,  when  thy  world  was  sunk  in  death  and  sin, 

Not  with  thine  hierarchy, 

The  armies  of  the  sky, 
But  didst  with  thine  own  arm  the  battle  win, 

Alone  didst  pass  the  dark  and  dismal  shore 
Alone  didst  tread  the  wine-press,  and  alone, 

All  glorious  in  thy  gore, 

Didst  light  and  life  restore, 
To  us  who  lay  in  dtxkiuea  %a&  rotoufA 
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Therefore,  with  angels  and  archangels,  we 
To  thy  dear  love  sw thankful  ehonii  raise, 

Aim!  tune  our  songs  to  thee 

Who  art,  and  ought  to  be, 
And,  endleai  as  thy  mercies,  found  thy  praise ! 


IN   TIMES   OF   DISTRESS   AND 
DANGER. 

Oh  God,  that  madest  earth  and  sky,  the  darkness 

and  the  day, 
Give  ear  to  this  thy  family,  and  help  as  when  we 

pray! 
"&oi  wide  the  waves  of  bitterness  around  our  ves- 

'    sal  roar, 
And  heavy  grows  the  pilot's  heart  to  view  the 
rocky  shore! 

The  cross  our  master  bore  for  us,  for  him  we  fain 
would  bear, 

But  mortal  strength  to  weakness  turns,  and  cour- 
age to  despair! 

Then  mercy  on  our  failings,  Lord!  our  sinking 
faith  renew! 

And  when  thy  sorrows  visit  us,  oh  send  thy  pa- 
tience too! 


INTENDED  TO  BE  SUNG 

OH  OCCASION  OF  HIS  PREACHING  A  SERMON  FOR 

THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  IN 

APRIL,  1890. 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

From  India's  coral  strand, 
Where  Arras's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain  1 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
Though  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile : 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strewn, 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness, 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone ! 

Can  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Can  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  fife  deny? 
Salvation!  oh  salvation! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  l*tnwd  Messiah's  name! 


Waft,  will,  ye  winds,  his  story. 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roH, 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole; 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature, 

The  lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  buss  returns  to  reign ! 


AN  INTROIT 

TO  BE  SDNO  BETWEEN  THE  LITANY  AND  COMMU- 
NION SERVICE. 

Oh  most  merciful ! 

Oh  most  bountiful  ( 

God  the  Father  Almighty! 

By  the  Redeemer's 

Sweet  intercession 

Hear  us,  help  us  when  we  cry! 


BEFORE  THE  SACRAMENT. 

Bread  of  the  world,  in  mercy  broken ! 

Wine  of  the  soul  in  mercy  shed! 
By  whom  the  words  of  life  were  spoken, 

And  in  whose  death  our  sins  are  dead ! 

Look  on  the  heart  by  sorrow  broken, 
Look  on  the  tears  by  sinners  shed, 

And  be  thy  feast  to  us  the  token 
That  by  thy  grace  our  souls  are  fed ! 


AT  A  FUNERAL. 

Beneath  our  feet  and  o'er  our  head 

Is  equal  warning  given ; 
Beneath  us  lie  the  countless  dead, 

Above  us  is  the  heaven! 

Their  names  are  graven  on  the  stone, 

Their  bones  are  in  the  clay ; 
And  ere  another  day  is  done, 

Ourselves  may  be  as  they. 

» 

Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeze, 
He  lurks  in  every  flower; 

Each  season  has  its  own  disease, 
Its  peril  every  hour ! 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  rosy  light 
Of  youth's  soft  cheek  decay, 

And  Fate  descend  in  sudden  night 
On  manhood's  middle  day. 


Our  eyes  have  seen  the  steps  of  age 
Haft  feebly  towards  the  tomb, 

And  yet  shall  earth  our  hearts  engage, 
And  dreams  of  days  to  come? 


HYMNS. 
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Tta^mfcteLtorn!  thy  danger  know; 

Wkjare'er  toy  foot  can  tread 
The  earth  rings  hollow  from  below, 

And  warn*  thee  of  her  dead! 

Tom,  Christian,  turn!  thy  soul  apply 

To  troth*  divinely  given ; 
The  banes  that  underneath  thee  lie 

Shall  five  for  hell  or  heaven ! 


STANZAS 

OK  TBB  DEATH  OP  A  FRUXD. 

Thou  art  gene  to  the  grave!  but  we  win  not  de- 
plore thee, 

Though  sorrow*  and  darkness  encompass  the 
tomb: 

Thy  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portal  before 
thee,  * 

And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the 
gloom! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  we  no  longer  behold 

thee, 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side; 
But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  are  spread  to  enfold 

thee, 
And  ainnen  may  die,  for  the  sinless  has  died! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  and,  its  mansion  for- 

•aking, 
Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  lingered  long ; 
But  the  mild  rays  of  paradise  beamed  on  thy 


And  the  sound  which  thou  heardst  was  the  sera- 
phim's song! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  but  we  will  not  de- 
plore thee, 

Whose  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian  and 
guide; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore 
thee, 

And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died!* 


*  The  foDowing  stanza*  were  written  at  an  addition  to  the 
above  hymn,  by  an  English  clergyman,  on  hearing  of  the  do- 
cease  of  the  author. 


ON  RECOVERY  FROM  SICKNESS. 

Oh,  Saviour  of  the  fiuthrul  dead, 
With  whom  thy  servants  dwell, 

Though  cold  and  green  the  turf  is  spread 
Above  their  narrow  cell, — 

No  more  we  cling  to  mortal  day, 

We  doubt  and  fear  no  more, 
Nor  shrink  to  tread  the  darksome  way 

Which  thou  hast  trod  before ! 

Twas  hard  rrourthose  I  loved  to  go, 

Who  knelt  around  my  bed, 
Whose  tears  bedewed  my  burning  brow, 

Whose  arms  upheld  my  head! 


As  fading  from  m j  dixsy  view, 

I  sought  their  forms  in  vain, 
The  bitterness  of  death  I  knew, 

And  groaned  to  live  again. 

Twas  dreadful  when  th'  accuser's  power 

Assailed  my  sinking  heart, 
Recounting  every  wasted  hour, 

And  each  unworthy  part: 

But,  Jesus!  in  that  mortal  fray, 

Thy  blessed  comfort  stole, 
Like  sunshine  in  a  stormy  day, 

Across  my  darkened  soul ! 

When  soon  or  late  this  feeble  breath 

No  more  to  thee  shall  pray, 
Support  me  through  the  vale  of  death, 

And  in  the  darksome  way! 

When  clothed  in  fleshly  weeds  again 

I  wait  thy  dread  decree, 
Judge  of  the  world !  bethink  thee  then 

That  thou  hast  died  for  me. 


Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  and  whole  nations  bemoan  thee, 
Who  caught  from  thy  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  peace : 

Yet  grateful,  they  still  in  their  hearts  ahall  enthrone  thee, 
And  ne'er  ahall  thy  name  from  their  memories 


Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  but  thy  work  shall  not  perish, 
That  work  which  the  spirit  of  wisdom  hath  bloat ; 

His  strength  shall  sustain  it,  his  comforts  shall  cherish, 
And  make  h  to  prosper,  though  thou  art  at  rest. 


.». 
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THE  PIRST  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

TO  H1EJLO  OF  SYRACUSE,  VICTOR   IN   THE   HORSE 

RICE. 

Can  earth,  or  fire,  or  liquid  air, 
With  water's  sacred  stream  compare  1 
Can  aught  that  wealthy  tyrants  hold 
Surpass  the  lordly  blaze  of  gold  1— 
Or  lives  there  one,  whose  restless  eye 
Would  seek  along  the  empty  sky, 
Beneath  the  sun's  meridian  ray, 
A  warmer  star,  a  purer  day? — 
O  thou,  my  soul,  whose  choral  song; 
Would  tell  of  contests  sharp  and  strong, 
Extol  not  other  lists  above 
The  circus  of  Olympian  Jove ; 
Whence  borne  on  many  a  tuneful  tongue, 
80  Saturn's  seed  the  anthem  sung, 
With  harp,  and  flute,  and  trumpet's  call, 
Hath  sped  to  Hiero's  festival.— 

t 

Over  sheep-clad  Sicily 
Who  the  righteous  sceptre  beareth, 

Every  flower  of  virtue's  tree 
Wove  in  various  wreath  he  weareth.— 

But  the  ted  of  poesy 
Is  the  frirett  flower  of  all; 

Which  the  bards,  in  social  glee, 
Strew  ipnd  Hiero's  wealthy  haH— 
The  harp  on  yonder  pin  suspended, 

Seise  it,  boy,  for  Pisa's  sake ; 

And  that  good  steed's,  whose  thought  will  wake 
A  joy  with  anxious  fondness  blended : — 
No  sounding  lash  his  sleek  side  rended ; — 

By  Alpheus'  brink,  with  feet  of  flame, 
Self-driven,  to  the  goal  he  tended : 

And  earned  the  olive  wreath  of  fame 

For  that  dear  lord,  whose  righteous  name 
The  sons  of  Syracusa  tell  :— 
Who  loves  the  generous  courser  well : 
Beloved  himself  by  all  who  dwell 
In  Pelop's  Lydian  colony. — 
—Of  earth-embracing  Neptune,  he 
The  darling,  when,  in  days  of  yore, 
All  lovely  from  the  caldron  red 
By  Clotho's  spell  delivered, 
The  youth  an  ivory  shoulder  bore. — 

— Well ! — these  are  tales  of  mystery ! — 
And  many  a  darkly-woven  be 
With  men  will  easy  credence  gain ; 
While  truth,  calm  truth,  may  speak  in 
For  eloquence,  whose  honeyed  sway 
Our  franer  mortal  wits  obey, 


Can  honour  give  to  actions  ill, 
And  faith  to  deeds  incredible ; — 
And  bitter  blame,  and  praises  high, 
Fall  truest  from  posterity.— 

But,  if  we  dare  the  deeds  rehearse 

Of  those-  that  aye  endure, 
'T  were  meet  that  in  such  dangerous 

Our  every  word  were  pure. — 
Then,  son  of  Tantalus,  receive 

A  plain  unvarnished  lay! — 
My  song  shall  elder  fables  leave, 
And  of  thy  parent  say, 
That,  when  in  heaven  t  favoured  guest, 
He  called  the  gods  in  turns  to  feast 
On  Sipylus,  bis  mountain  home : — 
The  sovereign  of  the  ocean  foam, 
— Can  mortal  from  such  favour  prove? 
Rapt  thee  on  golden  car  above 
To  highest  house  of  mighty  Jove ; 

To  which,  in  after  day, 
Came  golden-haired  Ganymede, 
As  bard  in  ancient  story  read, 

The  dark-winged  eagle's  prey. — 


And  when  no  earthly  tongue  could  tell 
The  fate  of  thee,  invisible  ;— 
Nor  friends,  who  sought  thee  wide  in  vain, 
To  soothe  thy  weeping  mother's  pain, 
Could  bring  the  wanderer  home  again ; 

Some  envious  neighbour's  spleen, 
In  distant  hints,  and  darkly,  said, 
That  in  the  caldron  biasing  red, 
And  on  the  god's  great  table  spread, 

Thy  mangled  limbs  were  seen. — 
But  who  shall  tax,  I  dare  not,  I, 
The  blessed  gods  with  gluttony? — 
Full  oft  the  sland'rous  tongue  has  felt 
By  their  high  wrath  the  thunder  dealt; — 
And  sure,  if  ever  mortal  head 
Heaven's  holy  watchers  honoured, 

That  head  was  Lydia's  lord. — 
Yet,  could  not  mortal  heart  digest 
The  wonders  of  that  heavenly  feast ;' 
Elate  with  pride,  a  thought  unblest 

Above  his  nature  soared. — 
And  now,  condemned  to  endless  dread, — 
(Such  is  the  righteous  doom  of  fate,) 
He  eyes,  above  bis  guilty  head, 
The  shadowy  jocks'  impending  weight : — 
The  fourth,  with  thai  tormented  three(l) 
In " 
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For  tha*>r*  frantic  theft, 

The  nectar  cop  he  reft, 
And  to  bis  mortal  peers  in 

For  whom  a  sin  it  were 

With  mortal  life  to  share 
The  mystic  dainties  of  th'  immortal  board: 

And  who  by  policy 

Can  hope  to  'scape  the  eye 
Of  him  who  sits  above  by  men  and  gods  adored? 

For  such  offence,  a  doom  severe, 
Sent  down  the  sun  to  sojourn  here 
Among  the  fleeting  race  of  man; — 
Who,  when  the  curry  down  began 
To  clothe  his  cheek  in  darker  shade, 
To  car-borne  Pisa's  royal  maid(3) 
A  lover's  tender  service  paid.— 
But,  in  the  darkness  first  he  stood 
Alone,  by  ocean's  hoary  flood, 
And  raised  to  him  the  suppliant  cry, 
The  hoarse  earth-shaking  deity. — 

Nor  called  in  vain,  through  cloud  and  storm 
Half-seen,  a  huge  and  shadowy  form, 

The  god  of  waters  came. — 
He  came,  whom  thus  the  youth  addressed 
"Oh  thou,  if  that  immortal  breast 

Have  felt  a  lover's  flame, 
A  lover's  prayer  in  pity  hear, 
Repel  the  tyrant's  brazen  spear 

That  guards  my  lovely  dame! — 1 
And  grant  a  car  whose  rolling  speed 
May  help  a  lover  at  his  need; 
Condemned  by  Pisa's  hand  to  bleed 
Unless  I  win  the  envied  meed 

In  EuY  field  of  fame!— 

For  youthful  knights  thirteen 

By  him  have  slaughtered  been, 
His  daughter  vexing  with  perverse  delay. — 

Such  to  a  coward's  eye 

Were  evil  augury; — 
Nor  durst  a  coward's  heart  the  strife  essay! 

Yet,  since  alike  to  all 

The  doom  of  death  must  fall, 
Ah!  wherefore,  sitting  in  unseemly  shade, 

Wear  out  a  nameless  life, 

Remote  from  noble  strife, 
And  all  the  sweet  applause  to  valour  paid?— 
Yes! — I  will  dare  the  course!  but,  thou, 
Immortal  friend,  my  prayer  allow!" — 

Thus,  not  in  vain,  his  grief  he  told — 

The  ruler  of  the  wat'ry  space 
Bestowed  a  wondrous  car  of  gold, 

And  tireless  steeds  of  winged  pace. — 
80,  victor  in  the  deathful  race, 

He  tamed  the  strength  of  Pisa's  king, 
And,  from  his  bride  of  beauteous  face , 


Beheld  a  stock  of  warriors  spring, 

Six  valiant  sons,  as  lagMflaiing.— 
And  now,  with  feme  and  virtue  crowned, 

Where  Alpheus*  stream  in  wat'ry  ring, 
Encircles  half  his  turfy  mound, 
He  sleeps  beneath  the  piled  ground  ;(3) 

Near  that  blest  spot  where  strangers  mow 
In  many  a  long  procession  round 

The  altar  of  protecting  Jove.— 
Yet  chief,  in  yonder  lists  of  feme, 
Survives  the  noble  Pelop's  name; 
Where  strength  of  hands  and  nimble  feet 
In  stern  and  dubious  contest  meet; 
And  high  renown  and  honeyed  praise, 
And  following  length  of  honoured  days, 
To  victor's  weary  tojl  repays. — 

But  what  are  past  or  future  joys? 

The  present  is  our  own ! 
And  he  is  wise  who  best  employs 

The  passing  hour  alone. — 
To  crown  with  knightly  wreath  the  king, 

(A  grateful  task,)  be  mine ; 
And  on  the  smooth  JEolian  string 

To  praise  his  ancient  line ! 
For  ne'er  shall  wandering  minstrel  find 
A  chief  so  just, — a  friend  so  kind ; 
With  every  grace  of  fortune  blest ; 
The  mightiest,  wisest,  bravest,  best ! — 

God,  who  beholdeth  thee  and  all  thy  deed*,(4) 
Have  thee  in  charge,  king  Hiero ! — so  again 
The  bard  may  sing  thy  horny-hoofed  steeds 
In  frequent  triumph  o'er  the  Olympian  plain ; 
Nor  shall  the  Bard  awake  a  lowly  strain, 
His  wild  notes  flinging  o'er  the  Croiuan  steep 
Whose  ready  muse,  and  not  invoked  in  vain, 
For  such  high  mark  her  strongest  shaft  shall  keep. 

Each  hath  his  proper  eminence ! 

To  kings  indulgent,  Providence 

(No  farther  search  the  will  of  Heaven) 

The  glories  of  the  earth  hath  given. — 

Still  may 'st  thou  reign !  enough  for  me 

To  dwell  with  heroes  like  to  thee, 

Myself  the  chief  of  Grecian  minstrelsy. — 


II. 

TO  THERON  OF  AGRAGAS,  VICTOR 
IN  THE  CHARIOT  RACE. 

O  80NG !  whose  voice  the  harp  obeys, 
Accordant  aye  with  answering  string; 
What  god,  what  hero  wilt  thou  praise, 
What  man  of  godlike  prowess  sing  ? — 
Lo,  Jove  himself  is  Pisa's  king ; 
And  Jove's  strong  son  the  first  to  raise 
The  barriers  of  th'  Olympic  ring. — 
And  now,  victorious  on  the  wing 
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Of  sounding  wheels,  our  bank  proclaim 
The  stranger  Thoorfi  honoured  name, 
The  flow  of  no  ignoble  race,(5) 
And  prop  of  ancient  Agragas!— 

Hm  patient  aires,  far  many  a  year, 
Where  that  bine  river  rolls  its  flood, 
Mid  fruitless  war  and  civil  blood 

Essayed  their  sacred  home  to  rear,— 
Till  time  assigned,  in  fetal  boor, 
Their  native  virtues,  wealth  and  power  5 
And  made  them  from  their  low  degree, 
The  eye  of  warlike  Sicily . 

And,  may  that  power  of  ancient  birth, 
From  Saturn  sprang,  and  parent  Earth, 

Of  tail  Olympus'  lord, 
Who  sees  with  still  benignant  eye 
The  games1  long  splendour  sweeping  by 

His  Alpheus'  holy  find : — 
Appeased  with  anthems  chanted  high, 
To  Theron's  late  posterity 

A  happier  doom  accord  !— 
Or  good  or  ill,  the  past  is  gone, 
Nor  time  himself;  the  parent  one, 
Can  make  the  former  deeds  undone 

But  who  would  these  recall,— 
When  happier  days  would  lain  efface 
The  memory  of  each  past  disgrace, 
And,  from  the  gods,  on  Theron's  race 

Unbounded  blessings  fell?— 

Exanffcfmeet  lor  snch  a  song, 
The  sister  qua*. of  Laius5  Wood; 

Who  sorrow's  edge  endured  long, 
Made  keeneafcy  remembered  good  !— 
Yet  now,  she  breathes  the  air  of  Heaven 
(On  earth  by  smouldering  thunder  riven.) 
Long-haired  Semele : — 
ToPaUaidearisshe;— 
Dear  to  the  sire  of  gods,  and  dear 
To  him,  her  son,  in  dreadful  glee 
Who  shakes  the  ivy-wreathed  spear.— 

And  thus,  they  ten  that  deep  below 
The  sounding  ocean's  ebb  and  flow, 
Amid  the  daughters  of  the  sea, 
A  sister  nymph  must  Ino  be, 
And  dwell  in  bliss  eternally : — 

But,  ignorant  and  blind, 
We  little  know  the  aiming  hour; 
Or  if  the  latter  day  shall  lower; 
Or  if  to  nature's  kindly  power 

Our  life  in  peace  resigned, 
ShaU  sink  like  fall  of  summer  eve, 
And  on  the  race  of  darkness  leave 

A  ruddy  smile  behind.— 
For  grief  and  joy  with  fitful  gale 
Ourcnury  bark  by  turns  assail, 

And,  whence  our  blessings  flow, 
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TWiat  same  tremendous  Providence 
Will  oft  a  varying  doom  dispense, 
And  lay  the  mighty  low. — 

To  Theban  Laius  that  befell, 

Whose  son,  with  murder  dyed, 
Fulfilled  the  former  oracle, 

Unconscious  parricide ! — 
Unconscious  I — yet  avenging  hefl 
Pursued  th'  offender's  stealthy  pace, 
And  heavy,  sure,  and  hard  it  fell, 
The  curse  of  Uood,  on  aU  his  race  I — 

Spared  from  their  kindred  strife, 

The  young  Thersander's  life, 
Stem  Polynices'  heir,  was  left  alone : 

In  every  martial  game, 

And  in  the  field  of  feme, 
For  early  force  and  matchless  prowess  known:— 

Was  left,  the  pride  and  prop  to  be 

Of  good  Adrastus'  pedigree. 

And  hence,  through  loins  of  ancient  ^"g", 

The  warrior  blood  of  Theron  springs; 

Exalted  name!  to  whom  belong 

The  minstrel's  harp,  the  poet's  song, 
In  fair  Olympia  crowned ; 
And  where,  mid  Pythia's  olives  blue, 
An  equal  lot  his  brother  drew : 
And  where  his  twice-twain  coursers  flew 

The  isthmus  twelve  times  round.— 
Such  honour,  earned  by  toil  and  care, 
May  best  his  ancient  wrongs  repair, 

And  wealth,  unstained  by  pride, 
May  laugh  at  fortune's  fickle  power, 
And  blameless  in  the  tempting  hour 

Of  syren  ease  abide: — 
Led  by  that  star  of  heavenly  ray, 
Which  best  may  keep  our  H^Aimg  way 
O'er  life's  unsteady  tide  I— 

For,  whoso  holds  in  righteousness  the  throne, 

He  in  his  heart  hath  known 
How  the  foul  spirits  of  the  guilty  dead, 

In  chambers  dark  and  dread, 
Of  nether  earth  abide,  and  penal  flame 

Where  be,  whom  none  may  name,(6) 
Lays  bare  the  soul  by  stern  necessity; 

Seated  in  judgment  high; 
The  minister  of  God  whose  arm  is  there, 
In  heaven  alike  and  hell,  almighty  every  where! 

But,  ever  bright,  by  day,  by  iright, 

Exulting  in  excess  of  light ; 

From  labour  free  and  long  distress, 

The  good  enjoy  their  happiness.— 

No  more  the  stubborn  soil  they  cleave, 

Nor  stem  for  scanty  food  the  wave ; 
But  with  the  venerable  gods  they  dweO:— 

No  tear  bedims  their  thankful  eye, 

Nor  mars  their  long  tranquillity; 
While  thnssaeem— d  howl  in  pny  n-pWfcW 
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at  who  the  thrice-renewed  probation  -" 
icr  world  may  well  endure ; 
eep  with  righteous  destination 
>ul  from  all  transgression  pore ; 
•h  and  Bach  alone  if  given, 
Ik  the  rainbow  paths  of  heaven, 
t  tall  city  of  almighty  time, 
Ocean's  balmy  breezes  play, 
lashing  to  the  western  day, 
eous  blossoms  of  such  blessed  dime, 
i  the  happy  isles  axe  seen 
og  through  the  groves  of  green; 
>w,  all  glorious  to  behold, 
he  wave  with  floating  gold- 
re  their  garlands  woven — hence  their 

S 

ith  triumphal   boughs;— the   righteous 
1 

unanthus,  whom,  o'er  these  his  lands, 
aas  judge  in  every  time  to  come, 
>ld  Chronos,  sire  of  gods  hath  placed ; 
with  his  consort  dear, 
1  Rhea,  reigneth  here, 
r  throne  with  deathless  honour  graced. 

U,  they  say,  in  high  communion, 
and  Cadmus  here  abide ; 
ith  the  blest  in  blessed  union, 
>ve  has  Thetis1  prayer  denied.X?) 
lighter  of  the  ancient  sea 
x>ught  her  warrior  boy  to  be ; 
lose  stern  avenging  blow 
e  prop  of  Ilium  low, 
trained  to  slaughter,  fell, 
at  him  invincible ; — 
L-born  Cycnus  tamed ;  and  slew 
s  knight  of  Ethiop  hue. — 

i  my  rattling  belt  I  wear 

;  of  arrows  keen  and  clear, 

J  shafts,  that  wildly  fly, 

l  the  base  their  import  high, 

•  wise  they  breathe  no  vulgar  melody. 

is  wise  whom  nature's  dower 

raised  above  the  crowd. — 

ined  in  study's  formal  hour, 

re  who  hate  the  minstrel's  power,(8) 

s  who  mark  the  eagle  tower, 

sroak  in  envy  loud ! — 

icm  rail !  but  thou,  my  heart  t 

the  bow  thy  levelled  dart  j 

eck  a  worthier  aim 

iw  sent  on  friendship's  wing, 

im  the  Agragantine  king 

best  thy  song  may  claim. — 

eternal  truth  I  swear, 

ent  town  shall  scantly  bear 

to  every  friend  so  dear, 

ast  so  void  of  blame ; 
4 
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Though  twenty  lustres  rolling  round  "' 
With  rising  youth  her  nataop  crowned, 
In  heart,  in  hand,  should  none  be  found 

Like  Theron's  honoured  name.-* 
Yes !  we  have  heard  the  factious  liel— 
But  let  the  babbling  vulgar  try 
To  blot  his  worth  with  tyranny  w— 

Seek  thou  the  ocean  strand*— 
And  when  thy  soul  would  nun  record 
The  bounteous  deeds  of  yonder  lord, 

Go— reckon  up  the  sand  J 


in. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Mat  my  solemn  strain  branding 

Please  the  long-haired  Helen  well, 

And  those  brave  twins  of  Leda's  shell 

The  stranger's  holy  cause  defending! 

With  whose  high  name  the  chorus  M*nAjng 

To  ancient  Agragas  shall  rise, 

And  Theron  for  the  chariot  prize 

Again,  and  not  in  vain,  contending. — 

The  muse,  in  numbers  bold  and  high, 

Hath  taught  my  Dorian  note  to  fly, 

Worthy  of  silent  awe,  a  strange  sweet  harmony. 

Yes ! — as  I  fix  mine  eager  view 

On  yonder  wreath  of  paly  blue, 

That  olive  wreath,  whose  shady  round 

Amid  the  courser's  mane  is  bounded; *' 

I  feel  again  the  sacred  glow 

That  bids  my  strain  of  rapture  flow, 

With  shrilly  breath  of  Spartan  flute,' 

The  many-voiced  harp  to  suit ; 

And  wildly  fling  my  numbers  sweet, 

Again  mine  ancient  friend  to  greet. — 

Nor,  Pisa,  thee  I  leave  unstrung ; 

To  men  the  parent  of  renown. 

Amid  whose  shady  ringlets  strung, 

Etolia  binds  her  olive  crown ; 

Whose  sapling  root  from  Scythia  dowo^ 

And  Ister's  fount  Alcides  bare,(9) 

To  deck  his  parent's  hallowed  town ; 

With  placid  brow  and  suppliant  prayer 

Soothing  the  favoured  northern  seed, 

Whoso  horny-hoofed  victims  bleed 

To  Phoebus  of  the  flowing  hair. 

A  boon  from  these  the  hero  prayed : 
One  graft  of  that  delightful  tree ; 
To  Jove's  high  hill  a  welcome  shade, 
To  men  a  blessed  fruit  to  be, 
And  crown  of  future  victory.** 
For  that  fair  moon,  whose  slender  light 
With  inefficient  horn  had  shone, 
When  late  on  Pisa's  airy  height 
He  reared  to  Jove  the  altar  stone ; 
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Now,  through  the  dappled  air,  alone, 
In  perfect  ring  of  glory  bright, 
Guided  her  golden-wheeled  throne ; 
The  broad  and  burning  eye.  of  night— 
A»d  now  the  days  were  told  aright, 
When  Alpheus,  from  his  sandy  source, 
Should  judge  the  champion's  eager  might, 
And  mark  of  wheels  the  rolling  force. — 
Nor  yet  a  tree  to  cheer  the  sight 
The  Cronian  vale  of  Pebps  bore  ;— 
Obnoxious  to  the  noonday  weight 
Of  summer  suns,  a  naked  shore. — 

But  she  who  sways  the  silent  sky, 
Latona's  own  equestrian  maid, 
Beheld  how  tar  Akides  strayed, 
Bound  on  adventure  strange  and  high : 
Forth  from  the  glens  of  Arcady 
To  Istrian  rocks  in  ice  arrayed 
He  urged  th'  interminable  race, 
(Such  penance  had  Eurystheus  laid,) 
The  golden-horned  hind  to  chase, 
Which,  grateful  for  Diana's  aid, 
By  her  redeemed  from  foul  embrace, 
Old  Atlas"  daughter  hallowed.— (10) 
Thus,  following  where  the  quarry  fled, 
Beyond  the  biting  North  he  past, 
Beyond  the  regions  of  the  blast, 
And,  all  unknown  to  traveller's  tread, 
He  saw  the  blessed  land  at  last— 
He  stopt,  he  gazed  with  new  delight, 
When  that  strange  verdure  met  his  sight ; 
And  soft  oWre  enflamed  his  soul 
(Where  twelve-times  round  the  char* 
To  plant  with  such  the  Pisan  goaL 

But  now,  unseen  to  mortal  eyes, 

He  comes  to  Theron's  sacrifice ; 

And  with  him  brings  to  banquet  there 

High-bosomed  Leda's  knightly  pair.— 

TTmw«Jf  to  high  Olympus  bound, 

To  these  a  latest  charge  he  gave, 

A  solemn  annual  feast  to  found, 

And  of  contending  heroes  round 

To  deck  the  strong,  the  swift,  the  brave. — 

Nor  doubt  I  that  on  Theron's  head, 

And  an  the  good  Emmenides, 

The  sons  of  Jove  their  blessings  shed ; 

Whom  still,  with  bounteous  tables  spread, 

That  holy  tribe  delight  to  please; 

Observing  with  religious  dread 

The  hospitable  god's  decrees.— 

But,  wide  as  water  passeth  earthy  clay, 
Or  sun-bright  gold  transcendeth  baser  ore ; 
Wide  as  from  Greece  to  that  remotest  shore 
Whose  rock-built  pillars  own  Alades*  sway; 
Thy  fame  hath  past  thine  equals!— To  explore 
The  farther  ocean  all  in  vain  essay, 
Or  fools  or  wise ;— here  from  thy  perilous  way 
Cast  anchor  here,  my  bark !  I  dare  no  more!— 
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IV. 

TO  PSAUMIS  OF  CAMARINA. 

Oh,  urging  on  the  tireless  speed 
Of  Thunder's  elemental  steed, 
Lord  of  the  world,  Almighty  Jove ! 
Since  these  thine  hours  have  me  forth 
The  witness  of  thy  champions'  worth, 
And  prophet  of  thine  olive  grove ; — 
And  since  the  good  thy  poet  hear, 
And  hold  his  tuneful  message  dear; — 
Saturnian  Lord  of  Etna  hill  !— 
Whose  storm-cemented  rocks  encage 
The  hundred-headed  rebel's  rage ; 
Accept  with  favourable  will 
The  Muses'  gift  of  harmony ; 
The  dance,  the  song,  whose  numbers  high 
Forbid  the  hero's  dame  to  die, 
A  crown  of  life  abiding  still!— 

Hark!  round  the  car  of  victory, 
Where  noble  Psaumis  sits  on  high, 

The  cheering  notes  resound ; 
Who  vows  to  swell  with  added  fame 
His  Camarina's  ancient  name ; 

With  Pisan  olive  crowned. — 
And  thou,  oh  father,  hear  his  prayer! 
For  much  I  praise  the  knightly  care 

That  trains  the  warrior  steed: — 
Nor  less  the  hopitaMe  hall 
Whose  open  doors  the  stranger  call; — 
Yet,  praise  I  Psaumis  most  of  all 

For  wise  and  peaceful  rede, 
And  patriot  love  of  liberty. — 
— What  1 — do  we  wave  the  gkning  be?— 
Then  whoso  list  my  truth  to  try, 

The  proof  be  in  the  deed ! — 

To  Lemnos's  laughing  dames  of  yore, 
Such  was  the  proof  Ernicus  bore,(ll) 

When,  matchless  in  his  speed, 
All  brazen-armed  the  racer  hoar, 
Victorious  on  the  applauding  shore, 

Sprang  to  the  proffered  meed ; — 
Bowed  to  the  queen  his  wreathed  head ; — 
"  Thou  seest  my  limbs  are  light,"  he  said ; 

"  And,  lady,  may'st  thou  know, 
That  every  joint  is  firmly  strung, 
And  hand  and  heart  alike  axe  young; 
Though  treacherous  time  my  locks  among 

Have  strewed  a  summer  snow !" 


V. 
TO  THE  SAME. 
Accept  of  these  Olympian  games  the  crown, 
Daughter  of  Ocean,  rushy  Camarine  1 — 
The  flower  of  knightly  worth  and  high  renown, 
Whkh  car-borne  Psaumis  on  thy  parent  ahxine; 
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Slarcend*  I— Hn  praise  the  twice  aix  ilUn  tell 
3f  the  great  gnaw  whom  be  Mb  Mid  well 
fftth  Wood  of  bulla ;  the  praia*  of  victory, 
Where  car*  end  mole*  and  ateed*  contest  the  pro* ; 
*mrt  that  green  garland  of  renown  to  thee 
Se  bellow*,  virgin  daughter  of  the  em  I 
Ind  w  hu  lira  and  houaehatd  deniee— 
rhee  too,  returning  hone  from  Pelope'  land, 
rhee,  guardian  PaUaa,  end  thy  holy  wood, 
He  hail*  with  mug;  end  cod  Ouiun1  Bood; 
tad  of  hie  native  pool  the  ruahy  strand 
Ind  thy  broed  bed,  refrea" 
Whose  silent  wm  the  p 
["hat  city  which  hath  bleat  hu 

Rearing  her  goodly  bowers  on  high.— { IB) 
That  now,  redeemed  from  late  disgrace, 
The  wealthy  mother  of  a  countlss*  race, 


In  darhnea*  and  futurity. 
And  yet,  if  cooqueet  crown  on 
Then,  foremoet  in  the  roll*  of  I 
ii«a  from  the  envioue  held  a  forced  apples**  we 

O  cloiid-eii throned,  protecting  Jove, 
Who  *hf at  the  Cronian  elifla  above, 

And  Alpbeua'  emple  wave, 
And  that  dark  gloom  bait  deigned  to  love 

Of  Ida's  holy  cave  I 
On  eaAeat  Lydian  notee  to  thee 

I  tune  the  choral  prayer, 
That  Hue  thy  town,  the  bran,  the  free, 
The  strong  in  virtuous  energy, 

And,  neb*  them,  whose  matchless  might 

The  PUaii  wreath  bath  bound ; 
Still,  Paaomn,  do  thy  chief  delight 

In  generoue  eogreere  found. — 
Calm  be  thy  latter  age,  and  late 
And  gently  fall  the  atroke  of  fate, 

Thy  children  standing  round  1 — 
And  know,  when  favouring  goda  have  given 
A  green  old  age,  a  temper  even, 

And  wealth  and  fame  in  store, 
The  leak  were  vain  to  scale  the  heaven ; — 

-Have  those  ii 


TO  AGESIAS  OF  BYRACUSE. 
Vho  eeeka  a  goodly  bower  to  raiae, 

'«iapiciiona  to  the  atrangei's  eye, 
Vith  gold  the  hotel  overlays, 
Ind  clothe*  the  porch  in  ivory.— 


So  bright,  so  bold,  so  wonderful, 
The  choicest  themes  of  veree  I  cull, 

To  each  high  song  a  frontal  high  t — 
But,  live*  there  one  whose  brow*  around 
The  green  Olympian  wreath  hi  bound ; 
Prophet  and  priest  in  those  abodes 
Where  Puena  laud  the  tire  of  gods ; 
And  Syracuaa'a  denizen  ?-- 
Who,  'mid  the  sons  of  mortal  men, 

While  envy**  self  before  hia  name 

Abate*  her  rage,  may  fitlier  claim 

Whaurtr  a  bard  may  yield  of  famel 

Foe  auro  to  no  forbidden  strife, 
In  hallowed  Pisa's  field  of  praiao, 

Nor  who  in  peace  hath  past  his  day*, 
Marring  with  canker  doth  hia  might. 
May  hope  a  name  in  atanding  fight 
or  in  the  hollow  ship  to  raiae ! — 
By  toil,  illustrious  toil  alone, 
Of  elder  time*  the  beroee  nhotie ; 
And,  bought  by  like  emprise,  to  thee, 
Oh  warrior  priest,  like  honour  bel — 
Such  praiao  aa  good  Adraatua  bore 
To  bim,  the  prophet  cbief(13)  of  yore, 
When,  matched  from  Thebea'  accursed  fight, 
With  ateed  and  car  and  armour  bright, 
Down,  down  he  Bank  to  earthly  night. 

When  the  fight  wa*  ended, 
And  the  sevenfold  pyre* 
All  their  funeral  fire* 
In  one  sad  lustre  blended. 

The  leader  of  the  hoat 

Murmured  mournfully, 

"  I  lament  for  the  eye 

Of  all  mine  ermy  lost!— 

To  gods  and  mortals  dear, 

Either  art  he  knew; 

Augur  tried  and  true, 

And  strong  to  wield  the  spear!" 

And  by  the  power*  divine, 

Such  preiee  if  juatly  thine, 

Oh  Symeuaian  peer, 
For  of  a  gentle  blood  thy  race  is  sprung, 
A*  *he  shall  truly  tell,  the  DMM  of  honeyed  tongue. 

Then  yoke  the  mules  of  winged  pace, 
And,  Phintis,  climb  the  car  with  ma  ,(U) 
For  well  they  know  the  path  to  trace 
Of  yonder  victor's  pedigree ! — 

Unbar  the  gate*  of  song,  unbar  I— 

For  we  to  day  must  journey  far, 
To  Sparta,  and  to  Fitane.— 

She,  mournful  nymph,  and  musing  long 
Her  admit  pain  and  virgin  wrong, 
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To  Neptune's  rape  a  daughter  fair, 

Evadne  of  the  glossy  hair, 

(Dark  as  the  violet's  darkest  shade,) 

In  solitary  sorrow  bare. 

Then  to  her  none  the  infant  maid 

She  weeping  gave,  and  bade  convey 

To  high  Phersana's  hall  away: 

Where  woman-grown,  and  doomed  to  prove 

In  turn  a  god's  disastrous  love, 

Her  charms  allured  the  lord  of  day. 

Nor  long  the  months,  ere,  fierce  in  pride,  ♦ 
The  painful  tokens  of  disgrace 
Her  foster-father  sternly  eyed, 
Fruit  of  the  furtive  god's  embrace. — 
He  spake  not,  but,  with  soul  on  flame, 
He  sought  th'  unknown  offender's  name, 
At  Phoebus'  Pythian  dwelling  place- 
But  she,  beneath  the  greenwood  spray, 
Her  zone  of  purple  silk  untied ; 
And  flung  the  silver  clasp  away 
That  radely  pressed  her  heaving  side  ;(15) 
While,  in  the  solitary  wood, 
Lucina's  self  to  aid  her  stood, 
And  fate  a  secret  force  supplied. — 

But,  who  the  mother's  pang  can  tell 

As  sad  and  slowly  she  withdrew, 

And  bade  her  babe  a  long  farewell, 

Laid  on  a  bed  of  violets  blue  1 
When  ministers  of  Heaven's  decree, 
(Dire  nurses  they  and  strange  to  see,) 

Two  scaly  snakes  of  azure  hue 
Watched  o'er  his  helpless  infancy, 
And,  rifled  from  the  mountain  bee, 
Bare  on  their  forky  tongues  a  harmless  honey  dew.- 

Swift  roll  the  wheels!  from  Delphos home 
Arcadia's  car-borne  chief  is  come ; 

But,  ah,  how  changed  his  eye ! — 
His  wrath  is  sunk,  and  past  his  pride, 
u  Where  is  Evadne's  babe,"  he  cried, 

"  Child  of  the  deity  1 
"  'T  was  thus  the  augur  god  replied, 
"Nor  strove  his  noUe  seed  to  hide; 
"  And  to  his  favoured  boy,  beside, 

"  The  gift  of  prophecy, 
"  And  power  beyond  the  sons  of  men 
11  The  secret  things  of  fate  to  ken, 

"  His  blessing  will  supply." — 

But,  vainly,  from  his  fiegemen  round, 

He  sought  the  noble  child ; 
Who,  naked  on  the  grassy  ground, 

And  nurtured  in  the  wild, 
Was  moistened  with  the  sparkling  dew 

Beneath  his  hawthorn  bower; 
Where  morn  her  wat'ry  radiance  threw, 
Now  golden  bright,  now  deeply  brae, 

Upon  the  violet  flower.— 


From  that  dark  bed  of  breathing  bloom 

His  mother  gave  his  name; 
And  Iamus,  through  years  to  come, 

Will  live  in  lasting  fame; 
Who,  when  tfcJJMossom  of  his  days, 

Had  ripened  on  the  tree, 
From  forth  the  brink  where  Alphens  strays, 
Invoked  the  god  whose  sceptre  sways 

The  hoarse  resounding  sea; 
And,  whom  the  Dehan  isle  obeys, 

The  archer  deity. — 
Alone  amid  the  nightly  shade, 
Beneath  the  naked  heaven  he  prayed, 


And  sire  and  grandsire  called  to  aid; 
When  lo,  a  voice  that  loud  and  dread 

Burst  from  the  horizon  free ; 
"  Hither  r  it  spake,  "  to  Pisa's  shore! 
"My  voice,  oh  son,  shall  go  before, 

"Beloved,  follow  me!"— 

So,  in  the  visions  of  his  sire,  he  went     - 
Where  Cronium's  scarred  and  barren  brow 
Was  red  with  morning's  earliest  glow 

Though  darkness  wrapt  the  nether  element.- 
There,  in  a  lone  and  craggy  dell, 
A  double  spirit  on  him  fell, 
Th1  unlying  voice  of  birds  to  teU, 
And,  (when  Akmena's  son  should  found 
The  holy  games  in  Elis  crowned,) 

By  Jove's  high  altar  evermore  to  dwell, 
Prophet  and  priest!— From  him  descend 
The  fathers  of  our  valiant  friend, 
Wealthy  alike  and  just  and  wise, 
Who  trod  the  plain  and  open  way ; 
And  who  is  he  that  dare  despise 
With  galling  taunt  the  Cronian  prise, 
Or  their  illustrious  toil  gainsay, 
Whose  chariots  whirling  twelve  times  round 
With  burning  wheels  the  Olympian  ground 
Have  gilt  their  brow  with  glory's  ray  1 

For,  not  the  steams  of  sacrifice 

From  cool  Cyllene's  height  of  snow,(16) 

Nor  vainly  from  thy  kindred  rise 

The  heaven-appeasing  litanies 

To  Hermes,  who  to  men  below, 

Or  gives  the  garland  or  denies : — 

By  whose  high  aid,  Agesias,  know, 

And  his,  the  thunderer  of  the  skies, 

The  olive  wreath  hath  bound  thy  brow!— 

Arcadian !  Yes,  a  warmer  seal 

Shall  whet  my  tongue  thy  praise  to  tell ! 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  flame 

Of  kindred  love;— a  Thebanl, 

Whose  parent  nymph  from  Arcady 

(Metope's  daughter,  Thebe)  came. — 

Dear  fountain  goddess,  warrior  maid, 

By  whose  pure  rilfa  my  youth  hath  played; 
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Who  now  assembled  Greece  among, 
To  car-borne  chiefs  and  warrior*  strong, 
Have  wove  the  many-coloured  song. — 

Then,  minstrel!  bid  thy  chorus  rfc* 
To  Juno,  queen  of  deities,(17) 
Parthenian  lady  of  the  skies ! 
For,  live  there  yet  who  dare  defame 
With  sordid  mirth  our  country's  name ; 
Who  tax  with  scorn  our  ancient  line, 
And  call  the  brave  Boeotians  swine; — 
Yet,  JEncas,  sure  thy  numbers  high 
May  charm  their  brutish  enmity ; 
Dear  herald  of  the  holy  muse, 
And  teeming  with  Parnassian  dews, 
Cup  of  untasted  harmony  1 — 
That  strain  once  more ! — The  chorus  raise 
To  Syracusa's  wealthy  praise, 
And  his  the  lord  whose  happy  reign 
Controls  Trincria's  ample  plain, 

Hiero,  the  just,  the  wise, 

Whose  steamy  offerings  rise 
To  Jove,  to  Ceres,  and  that  darling  maid, 

Whom,  rapt  in  chariot  bright, 

And  bones  silver-white, 
Down  to  his  dusky  bower  the  lord  of  hell  conveyed ! 

Oft  hath  he  heard  the  muses'  string  resound 
His  honoured  name;  and  may  his  latter  days, 
With  wealth  and  worth,  and  minstrel  garlands 

crowned, 
Mark  with  no  envious  ear  a  subject  praise, (18) 
Who  now  from  fair  Arcadia's  forest  wide 
To  Syracusa,  homeward,  from  his  home 
Returns,  a  common  care,  a  common  pride, — 
(And,  whoso  darkling  braves  the  ocean  foam, 
May  safeliest  moored  with  twofold  anchor  ride.) 
Arcadia,  Sicily,  on  either  side 
Guard  him  with  prayer ;  and  thou  who  rulest  the 

deep, 
Fair  Amphitritc's  lord!  in  safety  keep 
His  tossing  keel, — and  evermore  to  me 
No  meaner  theme  assign  of  poesy ! 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  28,  col.  2. 
The  f<xmh  with  that  tormented  three. 

The  three  were  Sisyphus,  Tityus,  and  Ixion. 
The  author  of  the  Odyssey,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
passage  which  describes  the  punishments  of  Tan- 
talum, assigns  him  an  eternity  of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
disappointment  Which  of  these  opinions  is  most 
ancient,  is  neither  very  easy  nor  very  material  to 
decide.  The  impending  rock  of  Pindar  is  perhaps 
a  fees  appropriate,  but  sorely,  a  more  picturesque 
mode  of  punishment,  I 


Note  3,  page  29,  col.  I. 
Car-borne  Pta'i  royal  maid. 

CEnomaus,kingof  Pisa,  had  promised  his  daugh- 
ter, the  heiress  of  his  states,  in  marriage  to  any 
warrior  who  should  excel  him  in  the  chariot  race, 
on  condition  however  that  the  candttates  should 
stake  their  lives  on  the  issue.  Thirteen  had  essay- 
ed and  perished  before  Pclops. 

Note  3,  page  29,  cd  2. 
Sleeps  beneath  the  piled  ground. 

Like  all  other  very  early  tombs,  the  monument 
of  Pelops  was  a  barrow  or  earthen  mound.  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  still  be  traced.  The  spot  is 
very  accurately  pointed  out,  and  such  works  are 
not  easily  obliterated. 

Note  4,  page  29,  coL  2. 
God  who  beholdeth  thee  and  all  thy  deeds. 

The  solemnity  of  this  prayer  contrasted  with 
its  object,  that  Hiero  might  again  succeed  in  the 
chariot  race,  is  ridiculous  to  modern  ears,  I  do 
not  indeed  believe  that  the  Olympic  and  other 
games  had  so  much  importance  attached  to  them 
by  the  statesmen  and  warriors  of  Greece,  as  is  pre- 
tended by  the  sophists  of  later  ages ;  but  where  the 
manners  are  roost  simple,  public  exhibitions,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  always  most  highly  es- 
timated, and  religious  prejudice  combined  with  the 
ostentation  of  wealth  to  give  distinction  to  the 
Olympic  contests. 

Note  5,  page  30,  col.  1. 

The  flower  or  no  ignoble  race. 

Theron  was  a  descendant  of  CEdipus,  and  con 
sequently  of  Cadmus.  His  family  had,  through 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  been  remarkable,  both  in 
Greece  and  Sicily,  for  misfortune;  and  he  was 
himself  unpopular  with  his  subjects  and  engaged 
in  civil  war.  Allusions  to  these  circumstances  of- 
ten occur  in  the  present  ode. 

Note  G,  page  30,  col.  2. 

—He  whom  none  may  name. 

In  the  original  "  tic,"  "  a  certain  nameless  per- 
son." The  ancients  were  often  scrupulous  about 
pronouncing  the  names  of  their  gods,  particularly 
those  who  presided  over  the  region  of  future  hopes 
and  fears ;  a  scruple  corresponding  with  the  Rab- 
binical notions  of  the  ineffable  word.  The  pic- 
tures which  follow  present  a  striking  discrepancy 
to  the  mythology  of  Homer,  and  of  the  general 
herd  of  Grecian  poets,  whose  Zeus  is  as  far  infe- 
rior to  the  one  supreme  divinity  of  Pindar,  as  the 
religion  of  Pindar  himself  falls  short  of  the  clear- 
ness and  majesty  of  Revelation.  The  connexion 
of  these  Eleusinian  doctrines  with  those  of  Hin- 
dustan, is  in  many  points  sufficiently  striking. 
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Southey  and  Pindar  might  seem  to  have  drunk  at 
the  same  source. 

s 

Note  7,  page  31,  coL  1. 
Nor  Jove  has  ThetaV  prayer  denied. 

I  know  not  why,  except  for  his  brutality  to  the 
body  of  Hector,  Achillea  is  admitted  with  to  much 
difficulty  into  the  islands  of  the  Messed.  That 
this  was  considered  in  the  nine  of  Pindar  as  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  him  without  particular  interces- 
sion, shows  at  least  that  a  great  advance  had  been 
made  in  moral  feeling  since  the  days  of  Homer. 

Note  8,  page  31,  col.  1. 

Twined  in  •tody's  formal  hour, 

There  are  who  hate  the  miiMUrcPe  power. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Pindar's  peculiarities 
should  escape  criticism,  nor  was  his  temper  such 
as  to  bear  it  with  a  very  even  mind.  He  treats 
his  rivals  and  assailants  with  at  least  a  sufficient 
portion  of  disdain  as  servile  adherents  to  rule,  and 
mere  students  without  genius.  Some  of  their  sar- 
casms passed  however  into  proverbs.  "  A*c  Kaeo> 
dec,"  an  expression  in  ridicule  of  Pindar's  perpe- 
tual recurrence  to  mythology  and  antiquities,  is 
preserved  in  the  Phsxlon:  while  his  i^nniriftnul 
mention  of  himself  and  his  own  necessities,  is  pa- 
rodied by  Aristophanes.  I  can  not  but  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  usual  conduct  of  Pindar  himself, 
was  less  obtrusive  and  importunate  than  that  of 
the  Dithyrambic  poet  who  intrudes  on  the  festival 
ofNephelocoggugia,  like  the  Gehc  bard  in  K  Christ's 
kirk  o'  the  green." 

Note  9,  page  31,  col.  3. 

Whose  aapling  root  from  8cjthian  down 
And  liter's  fount  Akidea  bare. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  in  all  countries,  a 
disposition  to  place  a  region  of  peculiar  happiness 
and  fertility  among  inaccessible  mountains,  and  at 
the  source  of  their  principal  rivers.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  Mount  Mem  of  Hindustan,  the  blame- 
less Ethiopians  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
happy  Hyperborean  regions  at  the  source  of  the 
later,  are  only  copies  of  the  garden  and  river  of 
God  in  Eden.  Some  truth  is  undoubtedly  mixed 
with  the  tradition  here  preserved  by  Pindar.  The 
olive  was  not  indigenous  in  Greece,  and  its  first 
specimens  were  planted  near  Pisa.  That  they  as- 
cribed its  introduction  to  the  universal  hero,  Her- 
cules, and  derived  its  stock  from  the  land  of  the 
blessed,  need  not  be  wondered  at  by  those  who 
know  the  importance  of  such  a  present  The  Hy- 
perborean or  Atlantic  region,  which  continually 
receded  in  proportion  as  Europe  was  explored,  still 
seems  to  have  kept  its  ground  in  the  fancies  of  the 
vulgar,  under  the  names  of  the  island  of  St.  Bran- 
clan,  of  Flath  Innis,  or  the  fortunate  land  of  Cock- 


ayne, till  the  discovery  of  America  peopled  die 
western  ocean  with  something  less  illusive. 


Taygeta. 


Note  10,  page  33,  col.  1. 
Oaf  Atlas'  daughter  hallowed. 

Note  11,  page  33,  coL  3. 


To  Lamms'  laughing  dames  of  yore, 
Such  wis  the  proof  Ernfcas  bora. 


was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  games  celebrated  at  Lem- 
nos  by  its  hospitable  queen  Hypstpile,  as  victor  in 
the  foot-race  of  men  clothed  in  armour.  He  was 
prematurely  gray-headed,  and  therefore  derided  by 
the  Lemnian  women  before  he  had  given  this  proof 
of  his  vigour.  ItisriotimposriblethatPsaiiniishad 
the  same  singularity  of  appearance. 

There  is  a  sort  of  playfulness  in  this  ode,  which 
would  make  us  suspect  that  Pindar  had  no  very 
sincere  respect  for  the  character  of  Psaumis.  Per- 
haps he  gave  offence  by  it ;  for  the  following  poem 
to  the  same  champion  is  in  a  very  different  style. 

Note  13,  page  33,  coL  1. 

Searing  her  goodly  toweraon  high. 

Camarina  had  been  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
rebuilt  in  a  great  measure  by  the  liberality  of  Psau- 


Note  13,  page  33,  coL  3. 

Bach  praise  as  good  Adraatosbora 
To  him  the  prophet  chief. 

The  prophet  chief  is  Amphiaraus,  who  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  before  the  attack  of  Po- 
lynices  and  his  allies  on  Thebes,  either  because 
the  gods  determined  to  rescue  his  virtues  from  the 
stain  of  that  odious  conflict ;  or  according  to  the 
sagacious  Lydgate,  because,  being  a  sorcerer  and 
a  pagan  "  byshoppe,"  the  time  of  his  compact  was 
expired,  and  the  infernal  powers  laid  claim  to  him. 

Note  14,  page  33,  col.  3. 

Then  yoke  the  moles  of  winged  pace, 
And  Phintis  climb  the  car  whh  me. 

Agesias  had  been  victor  in  the  Apene  or  chariot 
drawn  by  mules;  Phintis  was,  probably,  his  cha- 
rioteer. 

Note  15,  page  34,  col  1. 

And  long  the  stlrer  deep  away 
That  rudely  prest  her  heaving  aide. 

I  venture  in  the  present  instance  to  translate 
"  «*a*V  a  clasp,  because  it  was  undoubtedly  used 
for  the  stud  or  buckle  to  a  horse's  bit,  as  "a*Air*£ewrt 
signifies  to  run  by  a  horse's  side  holding  the  bridle. 
The  "auujftf  too,  appended  to  the  belt  of  Hercu- 
les, which  he  left  with  his  Scythian  mistress,  should 
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from  the  maimer  in  which  Herodotus  men- 
it,  to  have  been  a  clasp  or  stud,  nor  can  I  in 
the  present  passage  understand  why  the  pregnant 
Evadne  should  encumber  herself  with  a  water-pot, 
or  why  the  water-pot  and  zone  shosjid  be  mention- 
ed as  bid  aside  at  the  same  time.  But  the  round 
and  cup-like  form  of  an  antique  clasp  may  well 
account  for  such  names  being  applied  to  it 

Note  16,  page  34,  col.  2. 

Cool  Cylkne's  height  of  mow. 

Cyllene  was  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  dedicated 
to  Mercury. 

Note  17,  page  35,  col.  1. 

Tton,  minstrel!  bid  thy  chora  rise 
To  Judo  queen  of  deities. 

Such  passages  as  this  appear  to  prove,  first,  that 
the  Odes  of  Pindar,  instead  of  being  danced  and 
chatuited  by  a  chorus  of  hired  musicians  and  ac- 
tors, in  the  absurd  and  impossible  manner  pretend- 
ed by  the  later  Grecian  writers,  (whose  ignorance 
respecting  their  own  antiquities,  is  in  many  instan- 
ces apparent,)  were  recited  by  the  poet  himself 
sitting,  (his  iron  chair  was  long  preserved  at  Del- 
phos,)  and  accompanied  by  one  or  more  musicians, 
such  as  the  Theban  JEneas  whom  he  here  com- 
pliments. Secondly,  what  will  account  at  once 
for  the  inequalities  of  his  style  and  the' rapidity  of 
his  transitions,  we  may  infer  that  the  Dincean 
swan  was,  often  at  least,  an  "  improvisatore."  I 
know  not  the  origin  of  the  Boeotian  agnomen  of 
swine.    In  later  times  we  find  their  region  called 

vervecum  patria." 


IC 


Note  18,  page  35,  col.  1. 
Hark  with  no  envious  ear  a  ■ubjecfr  praise. 
Either  the  poet  was  led  by  his  vanity  to  ascribe 
a  greater  consequence  to  his  verses  than  they  real- 
ly possessed,  when  he  supposes  that  the  praise  of 
Ageeias  may  move  his  sovereign  to  jealousy ;  or 
we  may  infer  from  this  little  circumstance  that  the 
importance  attached  to  the  Olympic  prize  has  not 
been  so  greatly  overrated  by  poets  and  antiquaries, 
and  that  it  was  indeed  "  a  gift  more  valuable  than 
a  hundred  trophies." 
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SONNET  BY  THE  LATE  NAWAB  OP 
OUDE,  ASUF  UD  DO WLA. 

In  those  eyes  the  tears  that  glisten  as  in  pity  for 

my  pain, 
Are  they  gems,  or  only  dew-drops'?  can  they,  will 

they  long  remain  7 


Why  thy  strength  of  tyrant  beauty  thus,  with  i 
ing  ruth,  restrain! 

Better  breathe  my  last  besMthee,  than  in  linger- 
ing grief  remain  1 

To  yon  planet,  Fate  has  given  every  month  to  wax 

and  wane; 
And — thy  world  of  blushing  brightness— can  it, 

will  it,  long  remain  1 

Health  and  youth  in  balmy  moisture  on  thy  cheek 

their  seat  maintain ; 
But— the  dew  that  steeps  the  rose-bud— can  it,  will 

it  long  remain  ? 

Asuf !  why,  in  mournful  numbers,  of  thine  absence 

thus  complain, 
Chance  had  joined  us,  chance  has  parted ! — nought 

on  earth  can  long  remain. 

In  the  world,  may'st  thou,  beloved !  live  exempt 

from  grief  and  pain! 
On  my  lips  the  breath  is  fleeting,  can  it,  will  it 

long  remain? 


FROM  THE  GULISTAN. 

"  Brother  !  know  the  world  deceiveth ! 
Trust  on  Him  who  safely  giveth ! 
Fix  not  on  the  world  thy  trust, 
She  feeds  us — but  she  turns  to  dust, 
And  the  bare  earth  or  kingly  throne 
Alike  may  serve  to  die  upon !" 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

"  The  man  who  leaveth  life  behind, 
May  well  and  boldly  speak  his  mind ; 
Where  flight  is  none  from  battle  field, 
We  blithely  snatch  the  sword  and  shield ; 
Where  hope  is  past,  and  hate  is  strong, 
The  wretch's  tongue  is  sharp  and  long ; 
Myself  have  seen,  in  wild  despair, 
The  feeble  cat  the  mastiff  tear." 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

11  Who  the  silent  man  can  prize, 
If  a  fool  he  be  or  wise? 
Yet,  though  lonely  seem  the  wood, 
Therein  may  lurk  the  beast  of  blood, 
Often  bashful  looks  conceal 
Tongue  of  fire  and  heart  of  steel, 
And  deem  not  thou  in  forest  gray, 
Every  dappled  skin  thy  prey; 
Lest  thou  rouse,  with  luckless  spear, 
The  tiger  for  the  fallow-deer  !n 
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'   JttiaceUatieoujB  Hoem* 


THt  passage  of  the  red  sea. 

With  heat  o'erlaboured  and  the  length  of  way, 
On  Ethan'*  beach  the  bands  of  Israel  lay. 
'T  was  silence  all,  the  sparkling  sands  along, 
Save  where  the  locust  trilled  her  feeble  song, 
Or  blended  soft  in  drowsy  cadence  fell 
The  wave's  low  whisper  or  the  camel's  belL — 
'T  was  silence  all !— the  flocks  for  shelter  fly 
Where,  waving  light,  the  acacia  shadows  lie ; 
Or  where,  from  far,  the  flattering  vapours  make 
The  noon-tide  semblance  of  a  misty  lake : 
While  the  mute  swain,  in  careless  safety  spread, 
With  arms  enfolded,  and  dejected  head, 
Dreams  o'er  his  wondrous  call,  his  lineage  high, 
And,  late  revealed,  his  children's  destiny. 
For,  not  in  vain,  in  thraldom's  darkest  hour, 
Had  sped  from  Amram's  sons  the  word  of  power; 
Nor  fidled  the  dreadful  wand,  whose  god-like  sway 
Could  lure  the  locust  from  her  airy  way ; 
With  reptile  war  assail  their  proud  abodes, 
And  mar  the  giant  pomp  of  Egypt's  gods. 
Oh  helpless  gods!  who  nought  availed  to  shield 
From  fiery  rain  your  Zoan's  favoured  field  1 — 
Oh  helpless  gods !  who  saw  the  curdled  blood 
Taint  the  pure  lotus  of  your  ancient  flood, 
And  fourfold-night  the  wondering  earth  enchain, 
While  Memnon's  orient  harp  was  heard  in  vain ! — 
Such  musings  held  the  tribes,  till  now  the  west 
With  milder  influence  on  their  temples  prest ; 
And  that  portentous  cloud  which,  all  the  day, 
Hung  its  dark  curtain  o'er  their  weary  way, 
(A  cloud  by  day,  a  friendly  flame  by  night,) 
Rolled  back  its  misty  veil,  and  kindled  into  light! — 
Soft  fell  the  eve : — But,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
Tall,  waving  banners  streaked  the  level  sun ; 
And  wide  and  dark  along  th'  horizon  red, 
In  sandy  surge  the  rising  desert  spread. — 
"  Mark,  Israel,  mark !"— On  that  strange  sight  in- 
tent, 
In  breathless  terror,  every  eye  was  bent ; 
And  busy  (action's  undistinguished  hum 
And  female  shrieks  arose,  "They  come,  they 

come!" 
They  come,  they  come !  in  scintillating  show 
O'er  the  dark  mass  the  brazen  lances  glow ; 
And  sandy  clouds  in  countless  shapes  combine, 
As  deepens  or  extends  the  long  tumultuous  line; — 
And  fancy's  keener  glance  e'en  now  may  trace 
The  threatening  aspects  of  each  mingled  race; 
For  many  a  coal-black  tribe  and  cany  spear, 
The  hireling  guards  of  Misraim's  throne,  were 
there. 


From  distant  Cuah  they  trooped,  a  warrior  train, 
Siwah's(l)  green  isle  and  Sennaar's  marly  plain: 
On  either  wing  their  fiery  coursers  check 
The  parched  and  sinewy  sons  of  Amalek : 
While  close  behind,  inured  to  feast  on  blood, 
Decked  in  Behemoth's  spoils,  the  tall  ShangaHa(2) 

strode. 
'Mid  blazing  helms  and  bucklers  rough  with  gold 
Saw  ye  how  swift  the  scythed  chariot  rolled? 
Lo,  these  are  they  whom,  lords  of  Aire's  fetes. 
Old  Thebes  had  poured  through  all  her  hundred 

gauv, 

Mother  of  armies ! — How  the  emeralds(3)  glowed, 
Where,  flushed  with  power  and  vengeance,  Pha- 
raoh rode! 
And  stoled  in  white,  those  brazen  wheels  before, 
Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wizards  bore; 
And  still  responsive  to  the  trumpet's  cry 
The  priestly  sistrum  murmured — Victory  1 — 
Why  swell  these  shouts  that  rend  the  desert's 

gloom? 
Whom  come   ye  forth  to  combat? — warriors, 

whom! — 
These  flocks  and  herds — this  feint  and  weary 

train — 
Red  from  the  scourge  and  recent  from  the  chain? 
God  of  the  poor,  the  poor  and  friendless  save! 
Giver  and  Lord  of  freedom,  help  the  slave ! — 
North,  south,  and  west  the  sandy  whirlwinds  fly, 
The  circling  horns  of  Egypt's  chivalry. 
On  earth's  last  margin  throng  the  weeping  train : 
Their  cloudy  guide  moves  on : — "  And  must  we 

swim  the  main  V 
'Mid  the  light  spray  their  snorting  camels  stood, 
Nor  bathed  a  fetlock  in  the  nauseous  flood- 
He  comes— their  leader  comes !— the  man  of  God 
O'er  the  wide  waters  lifts  his  mighty  rod, 
And  onward  treads — The  circling  waves  retreat 
In  hoarse  deep  murmurs,  from  his  holy  feet ; 
And  the  chased  surges,  inly  roaring,  show 
The  hard  wet  sand  and  coral  hills  below. 
With  limbs  that  falter,  and  with  hearts  that 
swell, 
Down,  down  they  pass— a  steep  and  slippery  defl 
Around  them  rise,  in  pristine  chaos  hurled, 
The  ancient  rocks,  the  secrets  of  the  world ; 
And  flowers  that  blush  beneath  the  ocean  green, 
And  caves,  the  sea-calves'  low-roofed  haunt,  are 


Down,  safely  down  the  narrow  pass  they  tread; 
The  beetling  waters  storm  above  their  head: 
While  far  behind  retires  the  sinking  day, 
And  fades  on  Edom's  hills  its  latest  ray. 
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Tat  not  from  Israel  fled  the  friendly  light, 
Qdark  to  them,  or  cheerless  came  the  night, 
StQ  in  their  van,  along  that  dreadful  road, 
Blued  broad  and  fierce  the  brandished  torch  of 

God. 
Its  meteor  glare  a  tenfold  lustre  gave 
On  the  long  mirror  of  the  rosy  Wire: 
While  ita  Meat  beama  4  sunlike  heat  supply, 
Warm  every  cheek  and  dance  in  every  eye- 
To  them  alone— for  Misraim's  wizard  train 
Invoke  for  light  their  monster-gods  in  vain : 
Clouds  heaped  on  clouds  theii  struggling  right  con- 
fine, 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
Yet  on  they  fare  by  reckless  vengeance  led, 
And  range  unconscious  through  the  ocean's  bed. 
Till  midway  now — Chat  strange  and  fiery  form 
Showed  his  dread  visage  lightening  through  the 

storm; 
With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might, 
And  brake  their  chariot-wheels,  and  marred  their 

coursers' flight 
"Fly,  Misraim,  fly!"— The  ravenous  floods  they 


And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
"  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  '."—From  Edom's  coral  strand 
Again  the  prophet  stretched  his  dreadful  wand : — 
With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep, 
And  all  is  waves — a  dark  and  lonely  deep — 
Yet  o'er  those  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past, 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  nightly  blast : 
And  strange  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh !  welcome  came  the  morn,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  th'  avenging  flood ! 
Oh !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  morn,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below; 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car — 
A  few  sad  relics  of  a  nation's  war : 
Alas,  how  fowl— Then,  soft  as  Euro's  weu,(3) 
The  precious  tears  of  new-born  freedom  fell. 
And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage  and  th1  oppressor's  scorn, 
The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 
In  faltering  accents  sobbed  his  gratitude — 
Till  kindling  into  warmer  zeal,  around 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound : 
And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest, 
The  struggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast. 
She,  with  bare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky, 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye, 
Poured  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild  sweet  har- 
mony. 
"Where  now,"  she  sang,  "  the  tall  Egyptian 

spear 1 
11  On's  sunlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where  1 
"  Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
"  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  has  trmmphed  P— 


And  every  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang, 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  rang, 
And  loud  and  for  their  stormy  chorus  spread,— 
"  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  1" 

LINES 

SPOKEN  IN  THE  THEATRE,  OXFORD,  ON  LORD  OREN- 
ville's  INSTALLATION  AS  CHANCELLOR. 

Ye  viewless  guardians  of  these  sacred  shades,(4) 
Dear  dreams  of  early  song,  Aonian  maids  I— 
And  you,  illustrious  dead !  whose  spirits  speak 
In  every  flash  that  tints  the  student's  cheek, 
As,  wearied  with  the  world,  he  seeks  again 
The  page  of  better  times  and  greater  men; 
If  with  pure  worship  we  your  steps  pursue, 
And  youth,  and  health,  and  rest  forget  for  you, 
(Whom  most  we  serve,  to  whom  our  lamp  burns 

bright 
Through  the  long  toils  of  not  ingrateful  night,) 
Yet,  yet  be  present ! — Let  the  worldly  train 
Mock  our  cheap  joys,  and  hate  our  useless  strain, 
Intent  on  freighted  wealth,  or  proud  to  rear 
The  fleece  Iberian  or  the  pampered  steer ; — 
Let  sterner  science  with  unwearied  eye 
Explore  the  circling  spheres  and  map  the  sky ; 
His  long-drawn  mole  let  lordly  commerce  scan, 
And  of  his  iron  arch  the  rainbow  span : 
Yet,  while,  in  burning  characters  imprest, 
The  poet's  lesson  stamps  the  youthful  breast 
Bids  the  rapt  boy  o'er  suffering  virtue  bleed, 
Adore  a  brave  or  bless  a  gentle  deed, 
And  in  warm  feeling  from  the  storied  page 
Arise  the  saint,  the  hero,  or  the  sage ; 
Such  be  our  toil ! — Nor  doubt  we  to  explore 
The  thomy  maze  of  dialectic  lore. 
To  climb  the  chariot  of  the  gods,  or  scan 
The  secret  workings  of  the  soul  of  man ; 
Upborne  aloft  on  Plato's  eagle  flight, 
Or  the  slow  pinion  of  the  Stagyrite. 
And  those  gray  spoils  of  Herculanean  pride, 
If  aught  of  yet  untasted  sweets  they  hide ; — 
If  Padua's  sage  be  there,  or  art  have  power 
To  wake  Menander  from  his  secret  bower. 
Such  be  our  toil  1 — Nor  vain  the  labour  proves, 
Which    Oxford   honours,  and  which  Granville 

loves  1 
— On,  eloquent  and  firm! — whose  warning  high 
Rebuked  the  rising  surge  of  anarchy, 
When,  like  those  brethren  stars  to  seamen  known, 
In  kindred  splendour  Pitt  and  GrenvUle  shone ; 
On  in  thy  glorious  course !  not  yet  the  wave 
Has  ceased  to  lash  the  shore,  nor  storm  forgot  to 

rave. 
Go  on !  and  oh,  while  adverse  factions  raise 
To  thy  pure  worth  involuntary  praise ; 
While  Gambia's  swarthy  tribes  thy  mercies  bless, 
And  from  thy  counsels  date  their  happiness ; 
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Say,  (for  thine  Ibbj  yet  recalls  with  pride 
Thy  youthful  triumphs  by  her  leery  side,) 
Say,  haet  thou  ■coined,  mid  pomp,  end 

end  power, 
The  eober  transport*  of  a  studious  hour? — 
No,  statesman,  no ! — thy  patriot  aVe  was  led 
From  the  warm  embers  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
And  thy  strong  spirit's  patient  grasp  combined 
The  souls  of  ages  in  a  single  mmst 
—By  arts  like  these,  amidst  a  world  of  foes, 
Bye  of  the  earth,  th'  fcrhenisn  glory  rose;— 
Thus,  last  and  best  of  Romans,  Brutus  shone; 
Our  Somen  thus,  and  thus  our  Clarendon; 
Such  Cobham  was;  such,  Granville,  long  be  thou, 
Our  boast  before— -oar  chief  and  champion  now! 


EPITAPH  ON  A  YOUNG  NAVAL  OFFI- 
CER, 

DESIGNED  FOR  A   TOMB   IN  A  SEAPORT  TOWN  IN 

NORTH  WALKS. 

Sailor!  if  vigour  nerve  thy  frame, 

If  to  high  deeds  thy  soul  is  strung, 
Revere  this  stone  that  gives  to  fame 

The  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  young !— (5) 

For  manly  beauty  decked  his  form, 
His  bright  eye  beamed  with  mental  power; 

Resistless  as  the  winter  storm, 
Yet  mild  as  summer's  mildest  shower. 

In  war's  hoarse  rage,  in  ocean's  strife, 
For  skill,  for  force,  for  mercy  known; 

Still  prompt  to  shield  a  comrade's  life, 
And  greatly  careless  of  his  own. — 

Yet  youthful  seaman,  mourn  not  thou 

The  fete  these  artless  lines  recall; 
No,  Cambrian,  no,  be  thine  the  vow, 

Like  him  to  live,  like  him  to  fall!— 

But  hast  thou  known  a  father's  care, 
Who  sorrowing  sent  thee  forth  to  sea; 

Poured  for  thy  weal  th'  unceasing  prayer, 
And  thought  the  sleepless  night  on  thee? 

Has  e'er  thy  tender  fancy  flown, 

When  winds  were  strong  and  waves  were  high, 
Where,  listening  to  the  tempest's  moan, 

Thy  sisters  heaved  the  anxissjBtsjh? 


Or,  in  the  darkest  hour  i 

Mid  war's  wild  din,  and  ocean's  swell, 
Hast  mourned  a  hero  brother  dead, 

And  did  that  brother  love  thee  weUI — 

Then  pity  those  whose  sorrows  flow 
In  vain  o'er  Shipley's  empty  gravel — 

—Sailor,  thou  weep'st:— Indulge  thy  wo; 
Such  tears  will  not  disgrace  the  brave  1- 


AN  EVENING  WALK  IN  BENGAL 

Ousftask  is  done!  on  Gunga's  breaet(6)        * 
The  sun  is  sinkmfe  down  to  rest; 
And  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 
Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 
With  furled  safljsad  painted  side, 
Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 
Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 
The  Moslems'  savoury  supper  steams, 
While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood, 
The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through; 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 
Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude, 
The  tiger  holds  his  solitude; 
Nor  (taught  by  secret  charm  to  shun 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun,) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 
Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 
Come  boldly  on !  no  venomed  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake: 
Child  of  the  sun!  he  loves  to  lie 
rMM  nature's  embers  parched  and  dry, 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid, 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade, 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  death! 
Come  on!  yet  pause!  behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough, 
Where  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 
Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom, 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower; 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plaintain's  humbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade ; 
While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair, 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 
With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wings, 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes,(7) 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prise. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod; 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bower  has  stood, 
But  thought  on  England's  "good  green  wood  V 
And  blessed  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 
tier  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade, 
And  breathed  a  prayer,  (how  oft  in  vain  !) 
To  gaae  upon  her  oaks  again? 

A  truce  to  thought!  the  jackal's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry; 
And  through  the  trees,  yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet,  mark!  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes. 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
The  fire-fly  fights  his  lamp  of  love, 
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ting,  chasing,  dating,  soaring, 
urkneta  of  the  cqpse  exploring; 
to  thii  cooler  sjreonfest, 
road  Dhatura  bares  her  breast, 
pant  scent,  and  virgin  nyhite, 
1  around  the  locks  of  nightl 
we  pass  in  softened  hum,^ 
the  breezy  valleys  come 
Uage  song,  the  horn,  the  dram, 
we  pass,  from  hash  and  briar, 
rill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre; 
rhat  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  1 
that  soul-entrancing  swell  1 
t  must  be,— Philomel  I 
igh,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
nee  a  shower  upon  the  breeze, — 
shes  of  the  summer  sky 
)  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye; 
ap  that  trembles  on  the  stream, 
»rth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam; 
i  must  early  sleep  to  find 
the  morning's  healthy  wind, 
with  thankful  hearts  confess, 
re  there  may  be  happiness; 
e,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
ee  on  earth,  bis  hope  of  heaven! 


ES  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  WIPE, 

HBILE  ON  A  VISIT  TO  UPPER  INDIA. 

u  wert  by  my  side,  my  kwe! 
n  fast  would  evening  fail 
en  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 
tening  the  nightingale! 

i,  my  love!  wert  by  my  side, 
babies  at  my  knee, 
gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 
r  Gunga's  mimie  sea ! 

thee  at  the  dawning  gray, 
en,  on  our  deck  reclined, 
eless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 
I  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 
twilight  steps  I  guide, 
wt  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam, 
is  thee  from  my  side. 

d  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 
lingering  noon  to  cheer, 
as  thy  kind  approving  eye 
meek  attentive  ear. 

len  of  morn  and  eve  the  star 
>lds  me  on  my  knee, 
hough  thou  art  distant  far, 
prayers  ascend  for  me. 


fc;  Then  on!  Then  on!  where  duty  leada, 
I  *     My  course  be  onward  still, 
*0*Bfoad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 
O'er  Mack  Almorah's  bin. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates, 

Nor  mild  Malwah  detain, 
For  swee/the  bitss  us  both  awaits, 

By  yonder  fJsstera  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay^Jssmmight,  they 
Across  the  dark  blue  sea/ 

IBut  never  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay, 
As  then  shall  meet  in  thee! 


HAPPINESS. 

One  mofning  in  the  month  of  May, 

I  wandered  o'er  the  hill; 
Though  nature  all  around  was  gay, 

My  heart  was  heavy  still 

Can  God,  I  thought,  the  just,  the  great, 
These  meaner  creatures  bless, 

And  yet  deny  to  man's  estate 
The  boon  of  happiness  ? 


Tell  me,  ye  woods,  ye  smiling  plains, 

Ye  blessed  birds  around, 
In  which  of  nature's  wide  domains 

Can  bliss  for  man  be  found. 

The  birds  wild  carolled  over  head, 
The  breeze  around  me  blew, 

And  nature's  awful  chorus  said- 
No  bliss  for  man  she  knew. 

I  questioned  love,  whose  early  ray, 

So  rosy  bright  appears, 
And  heard  the  timid  genius  say 

His  light  was  dimmed  by  tears. 

I  questioned  friendship :  Friendship  sighed, 

And  thus  her  answer  gave — 
The  few  whom  fortune  never  tried 

Were  withered  in  the  grave ! 

I  asked  if  vice  could  bliss  bestow? 

Vice  boasted  loud  and  well, 
But  fading  from  her  withered  brow, 

The  borrowed  roses  fell. 

I  sought  of  feeling,  if  her  skill 
Could  sooth  the  wounded  breast ; 

And  found  her  mourning,  faint  and  still, 
For  others'  woes  distressed ! 

I  questioned  virtue :  virtue  sighed, 

No  boon  could  she  dispense 
Nor  virtue  was  her  name,  she  cried 

But  humble  penitence. 
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I  questioned  death— the  grisly  shade 
Relaxed  his  brow  severe — 

And  "lam  happiness,"  he  arid, 
"  If  Virtue  guide*  thee  here," 


THE  MOONLIGHT  MABCH. 

I  see  them  on  their  winding  wmJJ 
About  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play; 
Their  lofty  deeds  and  daring  high 
Blend  with  the  notes  of  victory. 
And  waving  arms,  and  banners  bright, 
Are  glancing  in  the  mellow  light : 
They  're  lost — and  gone,  the  moon  is  past, 
The  wood's  dark  shade  is  o'er  them  cast ; 
And  fainter,  fainter,  fainter  still 
The  march  is  rising  o'er  the  hill. 

Again,  again,  the  pealing  dram, 
The  clashing  horn — they  come,  they  come ; 
Through  rocky  pass,  o'er  wooded  steep 
In  long  and  glittering  files  they  sweep. 
And  nearer,  nearer,  yet  more  near, 
Their  softened  chorus  meets  the  ear ; 
Forth,  forth,  and  meet  them  on  their  way; 
The  trampling  hoofs  brook  no  delay; 
With  thrilling  fife  and  pealing  drum, 
And  clashing  horn,  they  come,  they  come. 
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Reflected  on  the  lake  I  love 
To  see  the  stars  of  evening  glow ; 

So  tranquil  in  the  heavens  above, 
So  restless  in  the  wave  below. 

Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene, 
But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  so  e'er, 

Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene, 
As  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair. 


FAREWELL. 

When  eyes  are  beaming 
What  never  tongue  might  tell, 

When  tears  are  streaming 
From  their  crystal  cell ; 

When  hands  are  linked  thai  dread  to  part, 

And  heart  is  met  by  throbbing  heart, 

Oh !  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smar 
Of  them  that  bid  fere  well! 

When  hope  is  chidden 

That  fain  of  bliss  would  tell, 
And  love  forbidden 

In  the  breast  to  dwell ; 


When  fettered  by  a  viewless  chain, 
We  turn  and  gate,  and  turn  again, 
Oh !  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 
Of  them  that  bid  farewell! 


VESPERS. 

God  that  madest  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Darkness  and  tight ! 
Who  the  day  for  toil  hast  given, 

For  rest  the  night  1 
May  thine  angel  guards  defend  us, 
Slumber  sweet  thy  mercy  send  us, 
Holy  dreams  and  hopes  attend  us, 

This  livelong  night ! 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, 
ROWLAND  HILL,  K.  B. 


SIR 


TO 


Hill  !  whose  high  daring  with  renewed 

Hath  cheered  our  tardy  war,  what  time  the  doai 

Of  expectation,  dark  and  comfortless, 

Hung  on  the  mountains ;  and  yon  factious  crowd 

Blasphemed  their  country's  valour,  h^mjng  londt 

Then  was  thine  arm  revealed,  to  whose  yssng 

might, 
By  Toulon's  leaguered  wall,  the  fiercest  bowed 
Whom  Egypt  honoured,  and  the  dubious  fight 
Of  sad  Corunna's  winter,  and  more  bright 
Douro,  and  Talavera's  gory  bays ; 
Wise,  modest,  have,  in  danger  foremost  found. — 
O  still,  young  warrior,  may  thy  toil-earned  prase, 
With   England's   love,  and   England's  honour 

crowned, 
Gild  with  delight  thy  Father's  latter  days ! 


IMITATION  OF  AN  ODE  BY  KOOD- 
RUT,  IN  HINDOOSTANEE. 

Ambition's  voice  was  in  mine  ear,  she  whispered 

yesterday, 
*  How  goodly  is  the  land  of  Room^9)  how  wide 

the  Russian  sway  I 
How  blest  to  conquer  either  realm,  and  dwell 

through  life  to  come, 
Lulled  by  the  harp's  melodious  string,  cheered  by 

the  northern  drum !" 
But  Wisdom  heard;  "O  youth,"  she  said,  "in 

passion's  fetter  tied, 
O  come  and  see  a  sight  with  me  shall  core  thee  of 

thy  pride!" 
She  led  me  to  a  lonely  dell,  a  sad  and  shady 

ground, 

Where  many  an  ancient  sepulchre  gleamed  in  the 
1       moonshine  round 
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And  "Here  Secunder(lO)  sleeps,*she  cried;— 

M  this  u  his  rival's  stone ; 
Andhew  the  mighty  chief  reclinet  who  reared  the 

Median  throne^U) 
Inquire  of  these,  doth  aught  of  all  their  ancient 

pomp  remain, 
8av«  late  regret,  and  bitter  tears  for  ever,  and  in 

vain? 
Baton,  return,  and  in  thy  heart  engraven  keep 

my  lore; 
The  lesser  wealth,  the  lighter  load,— small  blame 

betides  the  poor." 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  38,  coL  3. 
Swab. 
Oasis.    Sennaar.— Meroe. 

Note  2,  page  38,  coL  2. 

The  black  tribes  whom  Brace  considers  as  the 
aboriginal  Nubians,  are  so  called.  For  their  gi- 
gantic stature,  and  their  custom  of  ornamenting 
themselves  and  their  houses  with  the  spoils  of  the 
elephant,  see  the  account  he  gives  of  the  person 
and  residence  of  one  of  their  chiefs  whom  he  visit- 
ed on  his  departure  from  Ras  el  Feel 

Note  3,  page  38,  col.  2. 


The  emerald,  or  whatever  the  ancients  dignified 
by  the  »»**>«  of  amaragdus,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mountain  now 
called  Gebul  Zumrud  (the  mount  of  emeralds.) 

Note  4,  page  39,  col.  1. 

Sim's  well. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  pleasure 
and  minuteness  Moses,  amid  the  Arabian  wilder- 
ness, enumerates  the  "  twelve  wells  of  water,1'  and 
the  "  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees,"  of  Elim. 

NoteS,  page  39,  col.  2. 

Ye  viewless  guardians  of  these  sacred  shades. 

These  lines  were  spoken  (as  is  the  custom  of  the 

university  on  the  installation  of  a  new  chancellor) 

by  a  young  nobleman,  whose  diffiifeiv*  induced 


him  to  content  himself  with  the  composition  of  an- 
other. Of  this  diffidence  his  friends  have  reason 
to  complain,  as  it  suppressed  some  elegant  lines 
of  his  own  on  the  same  occasion. 

Note  6,  page  40,  col  1. 
The  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  young. 

Captain  Conway  Shipley,  third  son  to  the  dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  perished  in  an  attempt  to  cutout  an 
enemy's  vessel  from  the  Tagus  with  the  boats  of 
bis  majesty's  frigate  La  Nynmhe,  April  22, 1806, 
in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  after  nearly  six- 
teen years  of  actual  service ;  distinguished  by  every 
quality  both  of  heart  and  head  which  could  adorn 
a  man  or  an  officer.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
and  the  captains  of  Ins  fleet,  have  since  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  St.  Julian. 

Note  7,  page  40,  col  2. 
On  Onega's  breast. 

These  lines  were  written  at  a  small  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  he  was  ascending 
in  a  pinnace,  on  his  first  visitation  of  bis  diocese, 
in  August,  1824. 

Note  8,  page  40,  col.  2. 
The  bird  of  hundred  dyes. 

"  The  Mucharunga — many  coloured.  I  learned 
at  Dacca,  that  while  we  were  at  peace  with  the 
Burmans,  many  traders  used  to  go  over  all  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Bengal,  buying  up  these  beau- 
tiful birds  for  the  Golden  Zennanah ;  at  Ummera- 
poora  it  was  said  that  they  were  sometimes  worth 
a  gold  mohur  each." 

Note  9,  page  42,  col.  2. 
The  land  of  Room. 
The  oriental  name  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Note  10,  page  43,  col.  1. 

Secunder. 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Note  11,  page  43,  col.  1. 
The  mighty  Chief  who  reared  the  Median  throne. 
The  founder  of  the  Median  throne  was  Ky- 
Kaoos,  or  Deiioces. 
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Eternal  Spirit  I  God  of  Truth!  to  whom 
AH  thing!  Mem  ai  they  are;  Then,  who  of  old 
The  prophet's  eye  onto  led,  that  nightly  saw, 
While  heavy  sleep  M  down  on  other  men, 
In  holy  vision  tranced,  the  future  pan 
Before  htm,  and  to  Judah's  harp  attuned 
Burdens  which  made  the  pagan  mountains  shake, 
And  Zion's  cedars  bow,— inspire  my  song ; 
My  eye  unscale;  me  what  is  substance  teach, 
And  shadow  what,  while  I  of  things  to  come, 
As  past,  rehearsing,  sing  the  Course  of  Time, 
The  second  birth,  and  final  doom  of  man. 

The  muse,  that  soft  and  sickly  wooes  the  ear 
Of  lore,  or  chanting  loud  in  windy  rhyme 
Of  fabled  hero,  raves  through  gaudy  tale 
Not  oveffraught  with  sense,  I  ask  not:  such 
A  strain  befits  not  argument  so  high. 
Me  thought,  and  phrase  severely  sifting  out 
The  whole  idea,  grant,  uttering  as  'tis 
The  essential  truth— time  gone,  the  righteous 

saved, 
The  wicked  damned,  and  providence  approved. 

Hold  my  right  hand,  Almighty!  and  me  teach 
To  strike  the  ryre,  but  seldom  struck,  to  notes 
Harmonious  with  the  morning  stars,  and  pure 
As  those  by  sainted  bards  and  angels  sung, 
Which  wake  the  echoes  of  Eternity; 
That  mob  may  hear  and  tremble,  and  the  wise, 
Instructed,  hsteo,  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

Long  was  the  day,  so  long  expected,  past 
Of  the  eternal  doom,  that  gave  to  each 
Of  all  the  human  race  his  due  reward. 
The  sun,  earth's  son,  and  moon,  and  stars,  had 


To  number  seasons,  days,  and  months,  and  years 
To  mortal  man.    Hope  was  forgotten,  and  fear: 
And  time,  with  all  Us  rhsnse,  and  change,  and 


tears,  and  dsede  of  viDany, 

talked  of  much,  as  things 
ww  hut  ill 
vision  of  the  pest 
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And  frequent 
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Of  great 
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Seen  for  remote,  as  country,  which  has  left 
The  traveller's  speedy  step,  retiring  back 
From  morn  till  even;  and  long  Eternity 
Had  rolled  his  mighty  years,  and  with  his  years 
Men  had  grownold.  The  saints,  all  home  returned 
From  pilgrimage,  and  war,  and  weeping,  long 
Had  rested  in  the  bowers  of  peace,  that  skirt 
The  stream  of  life;  and  long— alas,  how  long 
To  them  it  seemed !— the  wicked,  who  refused 
To  be  redeemed,  had  wandered  in  the  dark 
Of  hell's  despair,  and  drunk  the  burning  cup 
Their  sins  had  filled  with  everlasting  wo. 

Thus  far  the  yean  had  rolled,  which  none  but 
God 
Doth  number,  when  two  sons,  two  youthful  sons 
Of  Paradise,  in  conversation  sweet, — 
For  thus  the  heavenly  muse  instructs  me,  wooed 
At  midnight  hour  with  offering  sincere 
Of  all  the  heart,  poured  out  in  holy  prayer, — 
High  on  the  hills  of  immortality, 
Whence  goodliest  prospect  looks  beyond  the  walls 
Of  heaven,  walked,  casting  oft  their  eye  far  through 
The  pure  serene,  observant  if,  returned 
From  errand  duly  finished,  any  came, 
Or  any,  first  in  virtue  now  complete, 
From  other  worlds  arrived,  confirmed  in  good. 

Thus  viewing,  one  they  saw,  on  hasty  wing 
Directing  towards  heaven  his  course;  and  now 
His  flight  ascending  near  the  battlements 
And  lofty  hills  on  which  they  walked,  approached. 
For  round  and  round,  in  spacious  circuit  wide, 
Mountains  of  tallest  stature  circumscribe 
The  plains  of  Paradise,  whose  tops,  arrayed 
In  uncreated  radiance,  seem  so  pure, 
That  naught  but  angel's  foot,  or  saint's,  elect 
Of  God,  may  venture  there  to  walk.    Here  oft 
The  sons  of  bliss  take  morn  or  evening  pastime, 
Delighted  to  behold  ten  thousand  worlds 
Around  their  suns  revolving  in  the  vast 
External  space,  or  listen  the  harmonies 
That  each  to  other  in  its  motion  sings. 
And  hence,  in  middle  heaven  remote,  is  seen 
The  mount  of  God  in  awful  glory  bright 
Within,  no  orb  create  of  moon,  or  star, 
Or  sun,  gives  light;  for  God's  own  countenance, 
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Beaming  eternally,  gives  light  to  all. 

But  farther  than  these  sacred  hills,  his  will 

Forbids  it  flow,  too  bright  for  eyes  beyond. 

This  is  the  last  ascent  of  Virtue;  here 

All  trial  ends,  and  hope ;  here  perfect  joy, 

With  perfect  righteousness,  which  to  these  heights 

Alone  can  rise,  begins,  above  all  fell. 

And  now,  on  wing  of  holy  ardour  strong, 
Hither  ascends  the  stranger,  borne  upright, — 
For  stranger  he  did  seem,  with  curious  eye 
Of  nice  inspection  round  surveying  all, — 
And  at  the  feet  alights  of  those  that  stood 
His  coming,  who  the  hand  of  welcome  gave,  - 
And  the  embrace  sincere  of  holy  love; 
And  thus,  with  comely  greeting  kind,  began. 

Hail,  brother !  hail,  thou  son  of  happiness, 
Thou  son  beloved  of  God,  welcome  to  heaven, 
To  bliss  that  never  fades!  thy  day  is  past 
Of  trial,  and  of  fear  to  fell    Well  done, 
Thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  now 
Into  the  joy  eternal  of  thy  Lord. 
Come  with  us,  and  behold  far  higher  sight 
Than  e'er  thy  heart  desired,  or  hope  conceived. 
See,  yonder  is  the  glorious  bill  of  God, 
'Bove  angel's  gam  in  brightness  rising  high. 
Come,  join  our  wing,  and  we  will  guide  thy  flight 
To  mysteries  of  everlasting  boss, 
The  tree,  and  fount  of  life,  the  eternal  throne, 
And  presence-chamber  of  the  King  of  kings. 
But  what  concern  hangs  on  thy  countenance, 
Unwont  within  this  place?   Perhaps  thou  deemst 
Thyself  unworthy  to  be  brought  before 
The  always  Ancient  One?   So  are  we  too 
Unworthy;  but  our  God  is  all  in  all, 
And  gives  us  boldness  to  approach  his  throne. 

Sons  of  the  Highest !  citizens  of  heaven ! 
Began  the  new  arrived,  right  have  ye  judged : 
Unworthy,  most  unworthy  is  your  servant, 
To  stand  in  presence  of  the  King,  or  hold 
Most  distant  and  most  humble  place  in  this 
Abode  of  excellent  glory  unrevealed. 
But  God  Almighty  be  for  ever  praised, 
Who,  of  his  fulness,  fills  me  with  all  grace 
And  ornament,  to  make  me  in  his  sight 
Well  pleasing,  and  accepted  in  his  court. 
But,  if  your  leisure  waits,  short  narrative 
Will  tell,  why  strange  concern  thus  overhangs 
My  face,  ill  seeming  here ;  and  haply,  too, 
Your  elder  knowledge  can  instruct  my  youth, 
Of  what  seems  dark  and  doubtful,  unexplained. 

Our  leisure  waits  thee.    Speak ;  and  what  we 
can, 
Delighted  most  to  give  delight,  we  will ; 
Though  much  of  mystery  yet  to  us  remains. 

Virtue,  I  need  not  tell,  when  proved,  and  full 
Matured,  inclines  ns  up  to  God  and  heaven, 
By  law  of  sweet  compulsion  strong  and  sure; 
As  gravitation  to  the  larger  orb 
The  less  attracts,  through  matter's  whole  domain. 


Virtue  in  me  was  ripe.    I  speak  not  this 

In  boast;  for  what  I  am  to  God  I  owe, 

Entirely  owe,  and  of  myself  am  naught 

Equipped  and  bent  for  heaven,  I  left  yon  world, 

My  native  seat,  which  scarce  your  eye  can  tench, 

Rolling  around  her  central  sun,  far  oat 

On  utmost  verge  of  light    But  first,  to  see 

What  lay  beyond  the  visible  creation, 

Strong  curiosity  my  flight  impelled. 

Long  was  my  way,  and  strange.    I  passed  the 

bounds 
Which  God  doth  set  to  fight,  and  life  and  love; 
Where  darkness  meets  with  day ,  where  order  i 
Disorder,  dreadful,  waste,  and  wild ;  and  down 
The  dark,  eternal,  uncreated  night 
Ventured  alone.    Long,  long  on  rapid  wing, 
I  sailed  through  empty,  nameless  regions 
Where  utter  Nothing  dwells,  unformed  and 
There  neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  any  sense 
Of  being  most  acute,  finds  object;  there 
For  aught  external  still  you  search  in  vain. 
Try  touch,  or  sight,  or  smeD ;  try  what  you 
You  strangely  find  naught  but  yourself  alone. 
But  why  should  I  in  words  attempt  to  tefl 
What  that  is  like,  which  is,  and  yet  is  notl 
This  passed,  my  path  descending  led  me  stiB 
O'er  unclaimed  continents  of  desert  gloom 
Immense,  where  gravitation  shifting  turns 
The  other  way;  and  to  some  dread,  unknown, 
Infernal  centre  downward  weighs :  and  now,— 
Far  travelled  from  the  edge  of  darkness,  far 
As  from  that  glorious  mount  of  God  to  fightfs 
Remotest  limb,— dire  sights  I  saw,  dire  sounds 
I  heard ;  and  suddenly  before  my  eye 
A  wall  of  fiery  adamant  sprung  up, 
Wall  mountainous,  tremendous,  fl«wh»g  high 
Above  all  flight  of  hope.    I  paused,  and  looked; 
And  saw,  where'er  I  looked  upon  that  mound, 
Sad  figures  traced  in  fire,  not  mouonless, 
But  imitating  life.    One  I  remarked 
Attentively;  but  how  shall  I  describe 
What  naught  resembles  eke  my  eye  hath  seenl 
Of  worm  or  serpent  kind  it  something  looked, 
But  monstrous,  with  a  thousand  snaky  heads, 
Eyed  each  with  double  orbs  of  glaring  wrath; 
And  with  as  many  tails,  that  twisted  out 
In  horrid  revolution,  tipped  with  stings ; 
And  all  its  mouths,  that  wide  and  darkly  gaped. 
And  breathed  most  poisonous  breath,  had  each  ft 

sting, 
Forked,  and  long,  and  venomous,  and  sharp; 
And,  in  its  writhings  infinite,  it  grasped 
Malignantly  what  seemed  a  heart,  swollen,  black, 
And  quivering  wMNwIuiu  most  intense; 
And  still  the  heart,  with  anguish  throbbing  high, 
Made  effort  to  escape,  but  could  not ;  for, 
Howe'er  it  turned,  and  oft  it  vainly  turned, 
These  complicated  foldings  held  it 
flnilslin  II msj In  ml  iiilh 
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Or  tail  transpierced  it,  bleeding  evermore. 
What  this  could  image,  much  1  Marched  to  know; 
And  while  I  stood,  and  gazed,  and  wondered  long, 
A  voice,  from  whence  I  knew  not,  for  no  one 
I  saw,  distinctly  whispered  in  my  ear 
These  words :  This  is  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

Fast  by  the  side  of  this  unsightly  thing . 
Another  was  portrayed,  more  hideous  still: 
Who  tees  it  once  shall  wish  to  seet  no  more. 
For  ever  nndescribed  let  it  remain! 
Only  this  much  I  may  or  can  unfold. 
Far  out  it  thrust  a  dart  that  might  have  made 
The  knees  of  terror  quake,  and  on  it  hung, 
Within  the  triple  barbs,  a  being  pierced 
Through  soul  and  body  both.    Of  heavenly  make 
Original  the  being  seemed,  but  fallen, 
And  worn  and  wasted  with  enormous  wo. 
And  still  around  the  everlasting  lance, 
It  writhed,  convulsed,  and  uttered  mimic  groans; 
And  tried,and  wished,  and  ever  tried  and  wished 
To  die;  but  could  not  die.    Oh,  horrid  sight! 
I  trembling  gazed,  and  listened,  and  heard  this 


Approach  my  ear:  This  is  Eternal  Death. 

Nor  these  alone.    Upon  that  burning  wall 
In  horrible  emblazonry,  were  limned 
All  shapes,  all  forms,  all  modes  of  wretchedness 
And  agony,  and  grief,  and  desperate  wo. 
And  prominent  in  characters  of  fire, 
Where'er  the  eye  could  light,  these  words  you 

read: 
11  Who  comes  this  way,  behold,  and  fear  to  sin!" 
Amazed  1  stood ;  and  thought  such  imagery 
Foretokened,  within,  a  dangerous  abode. 
But  yet  to  see  the  worst  a  wish  arose. 
For  virtue,  by  the  holy  seal  of  God 
Accredited  and  stamped,  immortal  all, 
And  all  invulnerable,  fears  no  hurt. 
As  easy  as  my  wish,  as  rapidly, 
I  through  the  horrid  rampart  passed,  unscathed 
And  unopposed ;  and,  poised  on  steady  wing, 
1  hovering  gazed.    Eternal  justice  I  sons 
Of  God !  tell  me,  if  ye  can  tell,  what  then 
I  saw,  what  then  I  heard.    Wide  was  the  place, 
And  deep  as  wide,  and  ruinous  as  deep. 
Beneath,  I  saw  a  lake  of  burning  fire, 
With  tempest  tost  perpetually,  and  still 
The  waves  of  fiery  darkness  'gainst  the  rocks 
Of  dark  damnation  broke,  and  music  made 
Of  melancholy  sort ;  and  over  head 
And  all  around,  wind  warred  with  wind,  storm 

howled 
To  storm,  and  lightning  folfcjd  lightning  crossed, 
And  thunder  answered  thunder,  muttering  sounds 
Of  sullen  wrath;  and  far  as  sight  could  pierce, 
Or  down  descend  in  caves  of  hopeless  depth, 
Through  all  that  dungeon  of  unfading  fire, 
I  saw  moat  miserable  beings  walk, 
Burning  continually,  yet  unconssjmed ; 


For  ever  wasting,  yet  enduring  still ; 

Dying  perpetually,  yet  never  dead. 

Some  wandered  lonely  in  the  desert  flames, 

And  some  in  fell  encounter  fiercely  met, 

With  curses  loud,  and  blasphemies,  that  made 

The  cheek  of  darkness  pale ;  and  as  they  fought, 

And  cursed,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  wished 

to  die, 
Their  hollow  eyes  did  utter  streams  of  wo. 
And  there  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  sighs 
That  always  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  wept, 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight. 
And  Sorrow,  and  Repentance,  and  Despair, 
Among  them  walked,  and  to  their  thirsty  lips 
Presented  frequent  cups  of  burning  gall. 
And  as  I  listened,  I  heard  these  beings  curse 
Almighty  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  curse 
The  earth,  the  resurrection  morn,  and  seek, 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 
And  to  their  everlasting  anguish  still, 
The  thunders  from  above  responding  spoke 
These  words,  which,  through  the  caverns  of  per- 
dition 
Forlornly  echoing,  fell  on  every  ear : 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not" 
And  back  again  recoiled  a  deeper  groan. 
A  deeper  groan !  Oh,  what  a  groan  was  that ! 
1  waited  not,  but  swift  on  speediest  wing, 
With  unaccustomed  thoughts  conversing,  back 
Retraced  my  venturous  path  from  dark  to  light 
Then  up  ascending,  long  ascending  up, 
I  hasted  on ;  though  whiles  the  chiming  spheres, 
By  God's  own  finger  touched  to  harmony ! 
Held  me  delaying,  till  I  here  arrived, 
Drawn  upward  by  the  eternal  love  of  God, 
Of  wonder  full  and  strange  astonishment, 
At  what  in  yonder  den  of  darkness  dwells, 
Which  now  your  higher  knowledge  will  unfold. 
They  answering  said.     To  ask  and  to  bestow 
Knowledge,  is  much  of  heaven's  delight;   and 

now 
Most  joyfully  what  thou  requirest  we  would; 
For  much  of  new  and  unaccountable 
Thou  bringst.   Something  indeed  we  heard  before, 
In  passing  conversation  slightly  touched, 
Of  such  a  place ;  yet,  rather  to  be  taught, 
Than  teaching,  answer,  what  thy  marvel  asks, 
We  need ;  for  we  ourselves,  though  here,  are  but 
Of  yesterday,  creation's  younger  sons. 
But  there  is  one,  an  ancient  bard  of  Earth, 
Who,  by  the  stream  of  life,  sitting  in  bliss, 
Has  oft  beheld  the  eternal  yean  complete 
The  mighty  circle  round  the  throne  of  God ; 
Great  in  all  learning,  in  all  wisdom  great 
And  great  in  song ;  whose  harp  in  lofty  strain 
Tells  frequently  of  what  thy  wonder  craves, 
While,  round  him  gathering,  stand  the  youth  of 

heaven, 
With  truth  and  melody  delighted  both. 
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To  him  this  path  directs,  an  easy  path, 
And  easy  flight  will  bring  us  to  his  seat 

So  saying,  they  linked  hand  in  hand,  spread  oat 
Their  golden  wings,  by  living  breeies  fanned, 
And  over  heaven's  broad  champaign  sailed  serene. 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  clothed  with  verdure  green, 
That  never  fades;  and  tree,  and  herb,  and  flower, 
That  never  fades ;  and  many  a  river,  rich 
With  nectar,  winding  pleasantly,  they  passed; 
And  mansion  of  celestial  mould,  and  work 
Divine.    And  oft  delicious  mask,  sung 
By  saint  and  angel  bands  that  walked  the  vales, 
Or  mountain  tops,  and  harped  upon  their  harps, 
Their  ear  inclined,  and  held  by  sweet  constraint 
Their  wing;  not  long,  for  strong  desire  awaked 
Of  knowledge  that  to  holy  use  might  turn, 
Still  pressed  them  on  to  leave  what  rather  seemed 
Pleasure,  due  only  when  all  duty's  done. 

And  now  beneath  them  lay  the  wiahed-for  spot, 
The  sacred  bower  of  that  renowned  bard; 
That  ancient  bard,  ancient  in  days  and  song; 
But  in  immortal  vigour  young,  and  young 
In  rosy  health ;  to  pensive  solitude 
Retiring  oft,  as  was  his  wont  on  earth. 

Fit  was  the  place,  most  fit,  for  holy  musing. 
Upon  a  little  mount,  that  gently  rose, 
He  sat,  clothed  in  white  robes ;  and  o'er  his  head 
A  laurel  tree  of  lustiest,  eldest  growth, 
Stately  and  tall,  and  shadowing  far  and  wide,— 
Not  fruitless,  as  on  earth,  but  bloomed,  and  rich 
With  frequent  clusters,  ripe  to  heavenly  taste, — 
Spread  its  eternal  boughs,  and  in  its  arms 
A  myrtle  of  unfading  leaf  embraced4 — 
The  rose  and  lily,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew, 
And  every  flower  of  fairest  cheek,  around 
Him,  smiling  flocked.    Beneath  his  feet,  fast  by, 
And  round  his  sacred  hill,  a  streamlet  walked, 
Warbling  the  holy  melodies  of  heaven; 
The  hallowed  sephyrs  brought  him  incense  sweet, 
And  out  before  him  opened,  in  prospect  long, 
The  river  of  life,  in  many  a  winding  mase 
Descending  from  the  lofty  throne  of  God, 
That  with  excessive  glory  closed  the  scene. 

Of  Adam's  race  he  was,  and  lonely  eat, 
By  chance  that  day,  in  meditation  deep, 
Reflecting  much  of  time,  and  earth,  and  man. 
And  now  to  pensive,  now  to  cheerful  notes, 
He  touched  a  harp  of  wondrous  melody. 
A  golden  harp  it  was,  a  precious  gift, 
Which,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  with  the  crown 
Of  life,  he  had  received  from  God's  own  hand, 
Reward  doe  to  his  service  done  on  earth. 

He  sees  their  coming,  and  with  greeting  kind, 
And  welcome,  not  of  hollow  forged  smiles, 
And  ceremonious  compliment  of  phrase, 
But  of  the  heart  sincere,  into  his  bower 
Invites.    Like  greeting  they  returned.    Wot  bent 
In  low  obeisancy,  from  creature  most 
Unfit  to  creature;  but  with  manly  form 


! 


Upright  they  entered  in ;  though  high  his  rank, 
His  wisdom  high,  and  mighty  his  renown. 
And  thus,  deferring  all  apology, 
The  two  their  new  companion  introduced. 

Ancient  in  knowledge !  bard  of  Adam's 
We  bring  thee  one,  of  us  inquiring  what 
We  need  to  learn,  and  with  him  wish  to  learn. 
His  asking  will  direct  thy  answer  beat. 

Most  ancient  bard  1  began  the  new  armed. 
Few  words  will  set  my  wonder  forth,  and  guide 
Thy  wisdom's  light  to  what  in  me  is  dark. 

Equipped  for  heaven,  I  left  my  native  pi; 
But  first  beyond  the  realms  of  light  I  bent 
My  course;  and  there,  in  utter  chrkness,  for 
Remote,  I  beings  saw  forlorn  in  wo, 
Burning  continually,  yet  unconsumed. 
And  there  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and 
That  always  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  wept 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight. 
And  still  I  heard  these  wretched  beings  corse 
Alnughty  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  cunt 
The  earth,  the  resurrection  morn,  and 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 
And  from  above  the  thunders  answered 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not." 
And  every  where  throughout  that  horrid  den, 
I  saw  a  form  of  excellence,  a  form 
Of  beauty  without  spot,  that  naught  could  see 
And  not  admire,  admire  and  not  adore. 
And  from  its  own  essential  beams  it  gave 
Light  to  itself,  that  made  the  gloom  more  dark. 
And  every  eye  in  that  infernal  pit 
Beheld  it  still;  and  from  its  free— how  feirt 
O,  how  exceeding  fair ! — for  ever  sought, 
But  ever  vainly  sought,  to  turn  away. 
That  image,  as  I  guess,  was  Virtue;  for 
Naught  else  hath  God  given  countenance  so  fair 
But  why  in  such  a  place  it  should  abide? 
What  place  it  is  1    What  beings  there  lament  1 
Whence  came  they?  and  for  what  their  nalkei 

groan? 
Why  curse  they  God  ?  why  seek  they  utterdeeth? 
And  chief,  what  means  the  resurrection  morn  ? 
My  youth  expects  thy  reverend  age  to  tell  7 

Thou  rightly  deem'st,  fair  youth,  began  the  bald. 
The  form  thou  saw'st  was  Virtue,  ever  fair. 
Virtue,  like  God,  whose  excellent  majesty, 
Whose  glory  virtue  is,  is  omnipresent 
No  being,  once  created  rational, 
Accountable,  endowed  with  moral  sense, 
With  sapience  of  right  and  wrong  endowed, 
And  charged,  however  fallen,  debased,  destroyed ; 
However  lost,  forlorn,  and  miserable; 
In  guilt's  dark  shrouding  wrapped,  however  thick; 
However  drunk,  delirious,  and  mad, 
With  sin's  full  cup;  and  with  whatever  <lMtMMjt 
Unnatural  diligence  it  work  and  toil, 
Can  banish  Virtue  from  its  sight,  or  osjee 
Fcrget  that  she  |0ur.    Hides  it  in  eight, 
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In  central  night;  takes it  the  lightning's  wing, 
And  ffiei  for  ever  on,  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  all;  drinks  it  the  maddest  cap  of  sin; 
Dives  it  beneath  the  ocean  of  despair; 
It  dives,  it  drinks,  it  flies,  it  hide,  in  run. 
For  stiU  the  eternal  beauty,  image  feir, 
Once  stamped  upon  the  soul,  before  the  eye 
All  lovely  stands,  nor  will  depart;  so  God 
Ordains;  and  lovery  to  the  worst  she  seems, 
And  ever  seems;  and  as  they  look,  and  stiU 
Most  ever  look,  npon  her  loveliness, 
Remembrance  dire  of -what  they  were,  of  what 
They  might  have  been,  and  bitter  sense  of  what 
They  are,  polluted,  rained,  hopeless,  lost, 
With  most  repenting  torment  rend  their  hearts. 
80  God  ordains)  their  punishment  severe, 
Eternally  mfficted  by  themselves. 
Tie  this,  this  Virtue  hovering  evermore 
Before  the  vision  of  the  damned,  and  in 
Upon  their  monstrons  moral  nakedness 
Casting  unwelcome  light,  that  makes  their  wo, 
That  makes  the  essence  of  the  endless  flame. 
Where  this  is,  there  is  hell,  darker  than  aught. 
That  he,  the  bard  three-visioned,  darkest  saw. 
The  place  thou  sawst  was  hett ;  the  groans  thou 
heardst 
The  waitings  of  the  damned,  of  those  who  would 
Not  be  redeemed,  and  at  the  judgment  day, 
Long  past,  for  unrepented  sins  were  damned. 
The  seven  loud  thunders  which  thou  heardst,  de- 
clare 
The  eternal  wrath  of  the  Almighty  God. 
Bat  whence,  or  why  they  came  to  dwell  in  wo, 
Why  they  curse  God,  what  means  the  glorious 

morn 
Of  resurrection,  these  a  longer  tale 
Demand,  and  lead  the  mournful  lyre  for  back 
Through  memory  of  sin  and  mortal  man. 
Yet  haply  not  lewardless  we  shall  trace 
The  dark  disastrous  years  of  finished  Time. 
Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  present  joy. 
Nor  yet  shall  all  be  sad;  for  God  gave  peace, 
Much  peace,  on  earth,  to  all  who  feared  his  name. 

But  first  it  needs  to  say,  that  other  style 
And  other  language  than  thy  ear  is  wont, 
Thou  must  expect  to  hear,  the  dialect 
Of  man.    For  each  in  heaven  a  relish  holds 
Of  former  speech,  that  points  to  whence  he  came. 
But  whether  I  of  person  speak,  or  place, 
Event  or  action,  moral  or  divine ; 
Or  things  unknown  compare  to  things  unknown; 
Allude,  imply,  suggest,  apostrophise; 
Or  touch,  when  wandering  .through  the  past,  on 

moods 
Of  mind  thou  never  fehet;  the  meaning  stiD, 
With  easy  apprehension,  thou  shalt  take. 
80  perfect  hem  is  knowledge,  and  the  strings 
Of  sympathy  so  tuned,  that  every  word 
That  each  to  other  speaks,  thes^h  never  heard 


Before,  at  once  is  fuDy  understood, 
And  every  feeling  uttered,  fully  felt 

So  shalt  thou  find,  as*  from  my  various  song, 
That  backward  rolls  o'er  many  a  tide  of  years, 
Directly  or  inferred,  thy  asking,  thou, 
And  wondering  doubt,  shalt  learn  to  answer,  while 
I  sketch  in  brief  the  history  of  man. 


BOOK  II. 

This  said,  he  waked  the  golden  harp,  and  thus, 
While  on  him  inspiration  breathed,  began. 

As  from  yon  everlasting  hills  that  gird 
Heaven  northward,  I  thy  course  espied,  I  judge 
Thou  from  the  arctic  regions  camel  Perhaps 
Thou  noticed  on  thy  way  a  little  orb, 
Attended  by  one  moon,  her  lamp  by  night, 
With  her  fair  sisterhood  of  planets  seven, 
Revolving  round  their  central  sun;  she  third 
In  place,  in  magnitude  the  fourth.    That  orb, 
New  made,  new  named,  inhabited  anew, — 
Though  whiles  we  sons  of  Adam  visit  still, 
Our  native  place,  not  changed  so  far  but  we 
Can  trace  our  ancient  walks,  the  scenery 
Of  childhood,  youth,  and  prime,  and  hoary  age 
But  scenery  most  of  raftering  and  wo, — 
That  little  orb,  in  days  remote  of  old, 
When  angels  yet  were  young,  was  made  for  man, 
And  titled  Earth,  her  primal  virgin  name ; — 
Created  first  so  lovely,  so  adorned 
With -hill,  and  dale,  and  lawn,  and  winding  vale, 
Woodland,  and  stream,  and  lake,  and  rolling  ssas, 
Green  mead,  and  fruitful  tree,  and  fertile  grain, 
And  herb  and  flower ;  so  lovely,  so  adorned 
With  numerous  beasts  of  every  kind,  with  fowl 
Of  every  wing  and  every  tuneful  note, 
And  with  all  fish  that  in  the  multitude 
Of  waters  swam ;  so  lovely,  so  adorned, 
So  fit  a  dwelling  place  for  man,  that,  as 
She  rose,  complete,  at  the  creating  word, 
The  morning  stars,  the  sons  of  God,  aloud 
Shouted  for  joy;  and  God,  beholding,  saw 
The  fair  design,  that  from  eternity 
His  mind  conceived,  accomplished,  and,  weU 

pleased, 
His  six  days  finished  work  most  good  pronounced, 
And  man  declared  the  sovereign  prince  of  all. 

All  else  was  prone,  irrational,  and  mute, 
And  unaccountable,  by  instinct  led. 
But  man  he  made  of  angel  form  erect, 
To  hold  communion  with  the  heavens  above ; 
And  on  his  soul  impressed  his  image  fair, 
His  own  similitude  of  holiness, 
Of  virtue,  truth,  and  love ;  with  reason  high 
To  balance  right  and  wrong,  and  conscience  quick 
To  choose  or  to  reject;  with  knowledge  great, 
Prudence  and  wisdom,  vigilance  and  strength, 
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To  guard  all  force  or  guile ;  and,  last  of  all, 

The  highest  gift  of  God's  abundant  grace, 

With  perfect,  free,  unbiased  will.    Thus  man 

Was  made  upright,  immortal  made,  and  crowned 

The  king  of  all;  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  do 

Freely  and  sovereignly  his  will  entire. 

By  one  command  alone  restrained,  to  prove, 

As  was  most  just,  his  filial  love  sincere, 

His  loyalty,  obedience  due,  and  faith. 

And  thus  the  prohibition  ran,  expressed, 

As  God  is  wont,  in  terms  of  plainest  truth. 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 
Thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree 
That  knowledge  hath  of  good  and  ill,  eat  not, 
Nor  touch ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest,  thou 
Shalt  die.     Go,  and  this  one  command  obey, 
Adam,  live  and  be  happy,  and,  with  thy  Eve, 
Fit  consort,  multiply  and  fill  the  earth. 

Thus  they,  the  representatives  of  men, 
Were  placed  in  Eden,  choicest  spot  of  earth. 
With  royal  honour  and  with  glory  crowned, 
Adam,  the  Lord  of  all,  majestic  walked, 
With  godlike  countenance  sublime,  and  form 
Of  lolly  towering  strength ;  and  by  his  side 
Eve,  fair  as  morning  star,  with  modesty 
Arrayed,  with  virtue,  grace,  and  perfect  love : 
In  holy  marriage  wed,  and  eloquent 
Of  thought  and  comely  words,  to  worship  God 
And  sing  his  praise,  the  Giver  of  all  good : 
Glad,  in  each  other  glad,  and  glad  in  hope ; 
Rejoicing  in  their  future  happy  race. 

O  lovely,  happy,  blest,  immortal  pair ! 
Pleased  with  the  present,  full  of  glorious  hope. 
But  short,  alas,  the  song  that  sings  their  bliss  1 
Henceforth  the  history  of  man  grows  dark ! 
Shade  after  shade  of  deepening  gloom  descends ; 
And  Innocence  laments  her  robes  defiled. 
Who  farther  sings,  must  change  the  pleasant  lyre 
To  heavy  notes  of  wo.    Why!  dost  thou  ask, 
Surprised'?  The  answer  will  surprise  thee  more. 
Man  sinned;  tempted,  he  ate  the  guarded  tree; — 
Tempted  of  whom  thou  afterwards  shsit  hear ; — 
Audacious,  unbelieving,  proud,  ungrateful, 
He  ate  the  interdicted  fruit,  and  fell ; 
And  in  his  fall,  his  universal  race ; 
For  they  in  him  by  delegation  were, 
In  him  to  stand  or  fall,  to  live  or  die. 

Man  most  ingxate !  so  full  of  grace,  to  sin, 
Here  interposed  the  new  arrived,  so  full 
Of  bliss,  to  sin  against  the  Gracious  One! 
The  holy,  just,  and  good !  the  Eternal  Love! 
Unseen,  unheard,  unthought  of  wickedness ! 
Why  slumbered  vengeance?  No,  it  slumbered  not. 
The  ever  just  and  righteous  God  would  let 
His  fury  loose,  and  satisfy  his  threat 

That  had  been  just,  replied  the  reverend  bard, 
But  done,  fair  youth,  thou  ne'er  hadst  met  me  here ; 
I  ne'er  had  seen  yon  glorious  throne  in  peace. 

Thy  powers  are  great,  originally  great, 


And  purified  even  at  the  fount  of  hght. 
Exert  them  now,  call  all  their  vigour  out ; 
Take  room,  think  vastly,  meditate  intensely, 
Reason  profoundly;  send  conjecture  forth, 
Let  fancy  fly,  stoop  down,  ascend ;  all  length, 
All  breadth  explore,  all  moral,  all  divine; 
Ask  prudence,  justice,  mercy  ask,  and  might; 
Weigh  good  with  evil,  balance  right  with 
With  virtue  vice  compare,  hatred  with  low; 
God's  holiness,  God's  justice,  and  God's  truth. 
Deliberately  and  cautiously  compare 
With  sinful,  wicked,  vile,  rebellious  man; 
And  see  if  thou  canst  punish  sin,  and  let 
Mankind  go  free.    Thoufaikt;  be  not 
I  bade  thee  search  in  vain.    Eternal  love, 
Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high!  eternal  love, 
Eternal,  sovereign  love,  and  sovereign  grace, 
Wisdom,  and  power,  and  mercy  infinite, 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  God, 
Devised  the  wondrous  plan,  devised,  achieved, 
And  in  achieving  made  the  marvel  more. 
Attend,  ye  heavens!  ye  heaven  of  heavens! 
Attend  and  wonder,  wonder  evermore ! 
When  man  had  fallen,  rebelled,  insulted  God; 
Was  most  polluted,  yet  most  madly  proud ; 
Indebted  infinitely,  yet  most  poor; 
Captive  to  sin,  yet  wilting  to  be  bound: 
To  God's  incensed  justice  and  hot  wrath 
Exposed,  due  victim  of  eternal  death 
And  utter  wo— Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high ! 
Ye  everlasting  hills !  ye  angels !  bow, 
Bow,  ye  redeemed  of  men! — God  was  inads  hash, 
And  dwelt  with  man  on  earth !  the  Sen  of  God, 
Only  begotten,  and  wefl  beloved,  between 
Men  and  his  Father's  justice  interposed; 
Put  human  nature  on ;  His  wrath  sustained; 
And  in  their  name  suffered,  obeyed,  and  died. 
Making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ; 
Just  for  unjust,  and  innocence  for  guilt, 
By  doing,  suffering,  dying,  unconstrained, 
Save  by  omnipotence  of  boundless  grace, 
Complete  atonement  made  to  God  appeased ; 
Made  honourable  his  insulted  law, 
Turning  the  wrath  aside  from  pardoned  man. 
Thus  Truth  and  Mercy  met,  and  Righteousness, 
Stooping  from  highest  heaven,  embraced  fair  Peaee, 
That  walked  the  earth  in  fellowship  with  Love. 

O  love  divine !  O  mercy  infinite ! 
The  audience  here  in  glowing  rapture  broke, 
O  love,  all  height  above,  all  depth  below, 
Surpassing  for  all  knowledge,  all  desire, 
All  thought!   The  Holy  One  for  sinners  dies! 
The  Lord  of  life  for  guilty  rebels  bleeds, 
Quenches  eternal  fire  with  blood  divine! 
Abundant  mercy !  overflowing  grace ! 
There,  whence  I  came,  I  something  heard  of  men 
Their  name  had  reached  us,  and  report  did  speak 
Of  some  abominable  horrid  thing, 
Of  desperate  oflsafe  they  had  mmnrftssd. 
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And  noDBthing  toe  of  wendroue  giioe  we  heard. 

Aiid  oft  of  our  eelestiaJ  visitants 

Wfamt  man,  what  God  had  done,  inquired;  but 

they, 
Foetid,  our  asking  never  met  directly, 
Exhorting  still  to  persevere  upright, 
And  we  should  hear  in  heaven,  though  greatly 

blest 
Ourselves,  new  wonders  of  God's  wondrous  love. 
This  hinting,  keener  appetite  to  know 
Awaked;  and  as  we  talked,  and  much  admired 
What  new  we  there  should  learn,  we  hasted  each 
To  nourish  virtue  to  perfection  np, 
That  we  might  have  our  wondering  resolved 
And  leave  of  louder  praise  to  greater  deeds 
Of  loving  kindness  due.    Mysterious  love ! 
God  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  with  men  on  earth! 
Blood  holy,  blood  divine  for  sinners  shed  t 
My  asking  ends,  but  makes  my  wonder  more. 
Saviour  of  men !  henceforth  be  thou  my  theme; 
Redeeming  love,  my  study  uay  and  night. 
Mankind  were  lost,  all  lost,  and  all  redeemed ! 

Thou  errst  again,  but  innocently  errst, 
Not  knowing  sin's  depravity,  nor  man's 
Sincere  and  persevering  wickedness. 
All  were  redeemed?  Not  all,  or  thou  hadst  heard 
No  human  voice  in  hell.    Many  refused, 
Although  beseeched,  refused  to  be  redeemed, 
Redeemed  from  death  to  life,  from  wo  to  buss ! 

Canst  thou  believe  my  song  when  thus  I  sing? 
When  man  had  fallen,  was  ruined,  hopeless,  lost — 
Ye  choral  harps !  ye  angels  that  excel 
In  strength!  and  loudest,  ye  redeemed  of  men ! 
To  God,  to  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne 
On  high,  and  to  the  Lamb,  sing  honour,  sing 
Donnnion,  glory,  blessing  sing,  and  praise  t — 
When  man  had  fallen,  was  ruined,  hopeless,  lost, 
Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace,  Eternal  King, 
Died,  that  the  dead  might  live,  the  lost  be  saved. 
Wonder,  O  heavens !  and  be  astonished,  earth ! 
Thou  ancient,  thou  forgotten  earth !  ye  worlds  ad- 
mire! 
Admire  and  be  confounded !  and  thou  hell, 
Deepen  thy  eternal  groan ! — men  would  not  be 
Redeemed,  —I  speak  of  many,  not  of  all, — 
Would  not  be  saved  for  lost,  have  life  for  death ! 

Mysterious  song !  the  new  arrived  exclaimed, 
Mysterious  mercy!  most  mysterious  hate! 
To  disobey  was  mad,  this  madder  far, 
Incurable  insanity  of  will ! 
What  now  but  wrath  could  guilty  men  expect? 
What  more  could  love,  what  more  could  mercy  do? 

No  more,  resumed  the  bard,  no  more  they  could. 
Thou  hast  seen  hell.    The  wicked  there  lament : 
And  why?  for  love  and  mercy  twice  despised. 
The  husbandman,  who  sluggishly  forgot 
In  spring  to  plough  and  sow,  could  censure  none, 
Though  winter  clamoured  round  his  empty  barns. 
Bat  he  who,  having  thus  negljpted,  did 


Refuse,  when  autumn  came,  and  famine  threat- 
ened, 
To  reap  the  golden  field  that  charity 
Bestowed ;  nay,  more  obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 
And  stupid  still,  refused,  though  much  beseeched, 
And  long  entreated,  even  with  Mercy's  tears, 
To  eat  what  to  his  very  lips  was  held, 
Cooked  temptingly, — he  certainly,  at  {east, 
Deserved  to  die  of  hunger,  unbemoaned. 
So  did  the  wicked  spurn  the  grace  of  God ; 
And  so  were  punished  with  the  second  death. 
The  first,  no  doubt,  punition  less  severe 
Intended ;  death,  belike,  of  all  entire. 
But  this  incurred,  by  God  discharged,  and  life 
Freely  presented,  and  again  despised, 
Despised,  though  bought  with  Men*v's  proper 

blood, 
'Twas  this  dug  hell,  and  kindled  all  its  bounds 
With  wrath  and  inextinguishable  fire. 
Free  was  the  offer,  free  to  all,  of  life 
And  of  salvation ;  but  the  proud  of  heart, 
Because  'twas  free,  would  not  accept ;  and  still 
To  merit  wished;  and  choosing,  thus  unshipped, 
Uncompassed,  unproviaioned,  and  bestonned, 
To  swim  a  sea  of  breadth  immeasurable, 
They  scorned  the  goodly  bark,  whose  wings  the 

breath 
Of  God's  eternal  Spirit  filled  for  heaven, 
That  stopped  to  take  them  in,  and  so  were  lost. 

What  wonders  dost  thou  tell  ?    To  merit,  how ! 
Of  creature  meriting  in  sight  of  God, 
As  right  of  service  done,  I  never  heard 
Till  now.    We  never  fell ;  in  virtue  stood 
Upright,  and  persevered  in  holiness ; 
But  stood  by  grace,  by  grace  we  persevered. 
Ourselves,  our  deeds,  our  holiest,  highest  deeds 
Unworthy  aught ;  grace  worthy  endless  praise. 
If  we  fly  swift,  obedient  to  his  will, 
He  gives  us  wings  to  fly ;  if  we  resist 
Temptation,  and  ne'er  fall,  it  is  his  shield 
Omnipotent  that  wards  it  off*;  if  wo, 
With  love  unquenchable,  before  him  bum, 
'Tis  he  that  lights  and  keeps  alive  the  flame. 
Men  surely  lost  their  reason  in  their  fall, 
And  did  not  understand  the  offer  made. 

They  might  have  understood,  the  bard  replied; 
They  had  the  Bible.    Hast  thou  ever  heard 
Of  such  a  book?   The  author,  God  himself; 
The  subject,  God  and  man,  salvation,  lifo 
And  death — eternal  life,  eternal  death- 
Dread  words!   whose  meaning  has  no  end,  no 

bounds — 
Most  wondrous  book !  bright  candle  of  the  Lord ! 
Star  of  eternity !  the  only  star 
By  which  the  bark  of  man  could  navigate 
The  sea  of  life,  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 
Securely!  only  star  which  rose  on  Time, 
And  on  its  dark  and  troubled  billows,  still, 
'  As  generation,  drifting  swiftly  by, 
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Succeeded  generation,  threw  a  ray 

Of  heaven's  own  light,  and  to  the  hills  of  God, 

The  eternal  hills,  pointed  the  sinner's  eye. 

By  prophets,  seers,  and  priests,  and  sacred  bards, 

Evangelists,  apostles,  men  inspired, 

And  by  the  Holy  Ghost  anointed,  set 

Apart  and  consecrated  to  declare 

To  Earth  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  One, 

This  book,  this  holiest,  this  subliinest  book, 

Was  sent.    Heaven's  will,  Heaven's  code  of  laws 

entire, 
To  man,  this  book  contained ;  defined  the  bounds 
Of  vice  and  virtue,  and  of  life  and  death ; 
And  what  was  shadow,  what  was  substance  taught. 
Much  it  revealed ;  important  all ;  the  least 
Worth  more  than  what  eke  seemed  of  highest 

worth, 
But  this  of  plainest,  most  essential  truth : 
That  God  is  one,  eternal,  holy,  just, 
Omnipotent,  omniscient,  infinite ; 
Most  wise,  most  good,  most  merciful  and  true ; 
In  all  perfection  most  unchangeable : 
That  man.  that  every  man  of  every  clime 
And  hue,  of  every  age  and  every  rank, 
Was  bad,  by  nature  and  by  practice  bad ; 
In  understanding  blind,  in  will  perverse, 
In  heart  corrupt ;  in  every  thought,  and  word, 
Imagination,  passion,  and  desire, 
Most  utterly  depraved  throughout,  and  ill, 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  though  less  in  sight  of  man ; 
At  enmity  with  God  his  maker  born, 
And  by  his  very  hie  an  heir  of  death : 
That  man,  that  every  man  was,  farther,  most 
Unable  to  redeem  himself,  or  pay 
One  mite  of  his  vast  debt  to  God ;  nay,  more, 
Was  most  reluctant  and  averse  to  be 
Redeemed,  and  sin's  most  voluntary  slave : 
That  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  of  Mary  born 
In  Bethlehem,  and  by  Pilate  crucified 
On  Calvary,  for  man  thus  fallen  and  lost, 
Died ;  and,  by  death,  life  and  salvation  bought, 
And  perfect  righteousness,  for  all  who  should 
In  his  great  name  believe :   That  He,  the  third 
In  the  eternal  Essence,  to  the  prayer 
Sincere  should  come,  should  come  as  soon  as  asked, 
Proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
To  give  faith  and  repentance,  such  as  God 
Accepts ;  to  open  the  intellectual  eyes, 
Blinded  by  sin ;  to  bend  the  stubborn  will, 
Perversely  to  the  side  of  wrong  inclined, 
To  (Sod  and  his  commandments,  just  and  good ; 
The  wild,  rebellious  passions  to  subdue, 
And  bring  them  back  to  harmony  with  heaven; 
To  purify  the  conscience,  and  to  lead 
The  mind  into  all  truth,  and  to  adorn 
With  every  holy  ornament  of  grace, 
And  sanctify  the  whole  renewed  soul, 
Which  henceforth  might  no  more  foil  totally, 
But  persevere,  though  erring  oft,  amidst 


The  mists  of  Time,  in  piety  to  God, 
And  sacred  works  of  charity  to  men : 
That  he  who  thus  believed,  and  practised  thus, 
Should  have  his  sins  forgiven,  however  vile; 
Should  be  sustained  at  mid-day,  morn,  and 
By  God's  omnipotent,  eternal  grace: 
And  in  the  evil  hour  of  sore  disease, 
Temptation,  persecution,  war,  and  death,— 
For  temporal  death,  although  unstinged, 

ed,- 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty's 
Should  sit  unhurt,  and  at  the  judgment-day, 
Should  share  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
And  reign  with  Christ  in  bliss  for  evermore: 
That  all,  however  named,  however  great, 
Who  would  not  thus  believe,  nor  practise  thus, 
But  in  their  sins  impenitent  remained, 
Should  in  perpetual  fear  and  terror  live; 
Should  die  unpardoned,  unredeemed,  unsaved ; 
And,  at  the  hour  of  doom,  should  be  cast  oat 
To  utter  darkness  in  the  night  of  hell, 
By  mercy  and  by  God  abandoned  there 
To  reap  the  harvests  of  eternal  wo. 

This  did  the  book  declare  in  obvious  phrase, 
In  most  sincere  and  honest  phrase,  by  God 
Himself  selected  and  arranged,  so  clear, 
So  plain,  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  none, 
Who  read  with  humble  wish  to  understand, 
And  asked  the  Spirit,  given  to  all  who  asked, 
Could  miss  their  meaning,  blazed  in  heavenly  light 

This  book,  this  holy  book,  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  with  drops  of  love 
Divine,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 
And  signature  of  (Sod  Almighty  stamped 
From  first  to  last,  this  ray  of  sacred  light, 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and  in  the  night  of  Time 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow  j 
And  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  tears 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  read,  believe,  and  live. 
And  many  to  her  voice  gave  ear,  and  read, 
Believed,  obeyed;  and  now,  as  the  Amen, 
True,  Faithful  Witness  swore,  with  snowy  robes 
And  branchy  palms,  surround  the  fount  of  fife, 
And  drink  the  streams  of  immortality, 
For  ever  happy,  and  for  ever  young. 

Many  believed ;  but  more  the  truth  of  God 
Turned  to  a  lie ;  deceiving  and  deceived ; 
Each  with  the  accursed  sorcery  of  sin, 
To  his  own  wish  and  vile  propensity 
Transforming  still  the  meaning  of  the  text 

Hear,  while  I  briefly  tell  what  mortals  proved, 
By  effort  vast  of  ingenuity, 
Most  wondrous,  though  perverse  and  damnable, 
Proved  from  the  Bible,  which,  as  thou  hast  heard, 
So  plainly  spoke  that  all  could  understand. 
First,  and  not  least  in  number,  argued  some, 
From  out  this  book  itself,  it  was  a  lie,  - 
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amed  by  crafty  men  to  cheat 
le  herd,  and  make  them  bow  the  knee 
and  priests.   These  in  their  wisdom  left 
revealed,  and  turned  to  fancies  wild ; 
ng  loud,  that  ruined,  helpless  man, 
>  Saviour.    Others  proved  that  men 
)  and  die  in  sin,  and  yet  be  saved, 
ras  decreed ;  binding  the  will, 
ft  free,  to  unconditional, 
ible  fate.    Others  believed 
vho  was  most  criminal,  debased, 
id,  and  dead,  unaided  might  ascend 
its  of  virtue ;  to  a  perfect  law 
ame,  half-way  obedience,  which 
i  effort  only  served  to  show 
tcnce  of  him  who  vainly  strove 
Le  arm  to  measure  infinite ; 
ess  effort,  when  to  justify 
f  God  it  meant,  as  proof  of  faith 
ptabie  and  worthy  of  all  praise, 
icld,  and  from  the  Bible  held, 
(fallible,  most  fallen  by  such 
that  none  the  Scriptures,  open  to  all, 
to  humble-hearted,  ought  to  read, 
i ;  that  all  who  ventured  to  disclaim 
I  authority,  incurred  the  wrath 
i ;  and  he  who,  in  the  blood  of  such, 
ithcr,  mother,  daughter,  wife,  or  son, 
is  hands,  did  most  religious  work, 
ring  to  the  heart  of  the  Most  High, 
outward  rite  devotion  placed, 
in  drinks,  in  robe  of  certain  shape, 
i  basements,  bended  knees ; 
libers,  places,  vestments,  words,  and 


»; 


in  their  hearts  imagining, 

,  like  men,  was  pleased  with  outward 

stranger  and  more  wicked  still, 
t  and  dolorous  labour,  ill  applied, 
ly  a  gripe  of  conscience,  and  with  most 
f  and  abortive  reasoning, 
tght  his  sanity  to  serious  doubt, 
m  and  honest  men,  maintained  that  He, 
dam,  Great  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace, 
d  of  the  uncreated  Three, 
ht  but  man,  of  earthly  origin : 
ing  void  the  sacrifice  divine, 
ng  guilty  men,  God's  holy  law 
ned,  to  work  them  endless  death, 
re  a  part ;  but  to  relate  thee  all 
Irons,  unbaptized  fantasies, 
•ns  fearfully  absurd, 
rites,  and  moon-struck  reveries, 
creeds,  and  visionary  dreams, 
less  and  hideously  misshapen 
r  fancy,  at  the  noon  of  night, 
win,  framed  in  the  madman's  brain, 
this  book  of  simple  truth  were  proved, 


Were  proved,  as  foolish  men  were  wont  to  prove, 
Would  bring  my  word  in  doubt,  and  thy  belief 
Stagger,  though  here  I  sit  and  sing,  within 
The  pale  of  truth,  where  falsehood  never  came. 

The  rest,  who  lost  the  heavenly  light  revealed, 
Not  wishing  to  retain  God  in  their  minds, 
In  darkness  wandered  on.    Yet  could  they  not, 
Though  moral  night  around  them  drew  her  pall 
Of  blackness,  rest  in  utter  unbelief 
The  voice  within,  the  voice  of  God,  that  naught 
Could  bribe  to  sleep,  though  steeped  in  sorceries 
Of  hell,  and  much  abused  by  whisperings 
Of  evil  spirits  in  the  dark,  announced 
A  day  of  judgment  and  a  Judge,  a  day 
Of  misery  or  bliss :  and,  being  ill 
At  ease,  for  gods  they  chose  them  stocks  and  stones, 
Reptiles,  and  weeds,  and  beasts,  and  creeping 

things, 
And  spirits  accursed,  ten  thousand  deities ! 
Imagined  worse  than  he  who-craved  their  peace; 
And,  bowing,  worshipped  these,  as  best  beseemed, 
With  midnight  revelry  obscene  and  loud, 
With  dark,  infernal,  devilish  ceremonies, 
And  horrid  sacrifice  of  human  flesh, 
That  made  the  fair  heavens  blush.    So  bad  was 

sin; 
So  lost,  so  ruined,  so  depraved  was  man, 
Created  first  in  God's  own  image  fair. 

Oh,  cursed,  cursed  Sin !  traitor  to  God, 
And  miner  of  man !  mother  of  Wo, 
And  Death,  and  Hell!  wretched,  yet  seeking 

worse; 
Polluted  most,  yet  wallowing  in  the  mire ; 
Most  mad,  yet  drinking  Frenzy's  giddy  cup ; 
Depth  ever  deepening,  darkness  darkening  still ; 
Folly  for  wisdom,  guilt  for  innocence ; 
Anguish  for  rapture,  and  for  hope  despair ; 
Destroyed,  destroying ;  in  tormenting,  pained ; 
Unawed  by  wrath,  by  mercy  unreclaimed ; 
Thing  most  unsightly,  most  forlorn,  most  sad, 
Thy  time  on  earth  is  passed,  thy  war  with  God 
And  holiness.     But  who,  oh,  who  shall  tell, 
Thy  unrepentable  and  ruinous  thoughts  i 
Thy  sighs,  thy  groans !  who  reckon  thy  burning 

tears, 
And  damned  looks  of  everlasting  grief, 
Where  now,  with  those  who  took  their  part  with 

thee, 
Thou  sitt'st  in  hell,  gnawed  by  the  eternal  Worm, 
To  hurt  no  more,  on  all  the  holy  hills ! 

That  those,  deserting  once  the  lamp  of  truth, 
Should  wander  ever  on,  from  worse  to  worse 
Erroneously,  thy  wonder  needs  not  ask : 
But  that  enlightened,  reasonable  men, 
Knowing  themselves  accountable,  to  whom 
God  spoke  from  heaven,  and  by  his  servants  warn- 
ed, 
Both  day  and  night,  with  earnest  pleading  voice, 
Of  retribution  equal  to  their  works, 
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a  evil,  and  to  lost,— 
_      __  i  unpardonable  guilt, 

t^j^sjTaB  answer,  which  my  song  unfolds, 
Ir.  f**  Aiw«hr:  but.  hereafter,  mow, 
7>  ssarf*  thy  wonder  thou  ahah  learn, 
fariffrii*  »uch  from  what  ia  yet  to  sing. 

K*v*r.  ihrti,  of  men  who  aat  in  highest  place, 
IfrihrJ  And  fir  sin  by  others  done 
Wee*  chargeable,  the  king  and  priests  were  chief 
Nut  mv  frhhful,  holy,  just,  upright, 
ftathral »  God  and  man,  reigning  renowned 
U  T^trteoMsneaf,  and,  to  the  people,  loud 
And  fearless,  speaking  ail  the  words  of  life. 
Their,  at  the  judgment-day,  aa  thou  shalt  hear, 
Abwadsnt  harvest  reaped.    But  many,  too, 
Alas,  how  many !  famous  now  in  hell, 
Were  wicked,  cruel,  tyrannous,  and  vile ; 
Ambitious  of  themselves,  abandoned,  mad; 
And  sull  from  servants  hasting  to  be  gods, 
Such  gods  as  now  they  serve  in  Erebus. 
I  pass  their  lewd  example  by,  that  led 
So  many  wrong,  for  courtly  fashion  lost, 
And  prove  them  guilty  of  one  crime  alone. 
Of  every  wicked  ruler,  prince  supreme, 
Or  magistrate  below,  the  one  intent, 
Purpose,  desire,  and  struggle,  day  and  night, 
Was  evermore  to  wrest  the  crown  from  off 
Messiah's  head,  and  put  it  on  his  own; 
And  in  His  place  give  spiritual  laws  to  men ; 
To  bind  religion,  free  by  birth,  by  God 
And  nature  free,  and  made  accountable 
To  none  but  God,  behind  the  wheels  of  state ; 
To  make  the  holy  altar,  where  the  Prince 
Of  life)  incarnate,  bled  to  ransom  man, 
A  footstool  to  the  throne.    For  this  they  met, 
Assembled,  counselled,  meditated,  planned ; 
Devised  in  open  and  in  secret ;  and  for  this 
Enacted  creeds  of  wondrous  texture,  creeds 
The  Bible  never  owned,  unsanctioned  too, 
And  reprobate  in  heaven ;  but  by  the  power 
That  made,— exerted  now  in  gentler  form, 
Monopolizing  rights  and  privileges, 
Equal  to  all,  and  waving  now  the  sword 
Of  persecution  fierce,  tempered  in  hell, — 
Foresd  on  the  conscience  of  inferior  men : 
The  ennseienee,  thst  sole  monarchy  in  man, 
Owing  allegiance  to  no  earthly  prince ; 
Made  by  the  edtot  of  creation  fees; 
Msile  sacred,  made  above  all  human  laws; 
Holding  of  heaven  alone;  of  most  divine 
And  indefeasible  authority; 
An  individual  sovereignty,  that  none 
Created  might,  unpunished,  bind  or  touch ; 
Unbound,  save  by  the  eternal  laws  of  God, 
And  unamenable  to  all  below. 

Thus  did  the  uneireumcised  potentates 
Of  earth  debase  religion  in  the  sight 
Of  those  they  ruled,  who,  looking  up,  beheld 
The  fair  celestial  gift  despised,  enslaved} 


And,  mhnirking  the  folly  of  the  great, 
With  prompt  docility  despised  her  too. 

The  prince  or  magistrate,  however  named 
Or  praised,  who,  knowing  better,  acted  thus, 
Was  wicked,  and  received,  as  he  deserved, 
Damnation.  But  the  unfaithful  priest,  what  tonpi 
Enough  shall  execrate  1  His  doctrine  may 
Be  passed,  though  mixed  with  most  unhaDowai 

leaven, 
That  proved,  to  those  who  foolishly  partook, 
Eternal  bitterness.    But  this  was  still. 
His  sin,  beneath  what  cloak  soever  veiled, 
His  ever  growing  and  perpetual  sin, 
First,  last,  and  middle  thought,  whence  every  wia\ 
Whence  every  action  rose,  and  ended  both: 
To  mount  to  place,  and  power  of  worldly  sort; 
To  ape  the  gaudy  pomp  and  equipage 
Of  earthly  state,  and  on  his  mitred  brow 
To  place  a  royal  crown.    For  thia  he  sold 
The  sacred  truth  to  him  who  most  would  gift 
Of  titles,  benefices,  honours,  names; 
For  this  betrayed  his  Master;  and  for  this 
Made  merchandize  of  the  immortal  souk 
Committed  to  his  care.    This  was  his  sin. 

Of  all  who  office  held  unfairly,  none 
Could  plead  excuse ;  he  least  and  laat  of  afl. 
By  solemn,  awful  ceremony,  he 
Was  set  apart  to  speak  the  truth  entire, 
By  action  and  by  word ;  and  round  him  stood 
The  people,  from  his  lips  expecting  knowledge. 
One  day  in  seven,  the  Holy  Sabbath  termed, 
They  stood ;  for  he  had  sworn,  in  face  of  God 
And  man,  to  deal  sincerely  with  their  souls; 
To  preach  the  gospel  for  the  gospel's  sake ; 
Had  sworn  to  hate  and  put  away  all  pride, 
All  vanity,  all  love  of  earthly  pomp; 
To  seek  all  mercy,  meekness,  truth,  and  grace; 
And  being  so  endowed  himself,  and  taught, 
In  them  like  works  of  holiness  to  move ; 
Dividing  faithfully  the  word  of  life. 
And  oft  indeed  the  word  of  life  he  taught ; 
But  practising  as  thou  hast  heard,  who  could 
Believe  1   Thus  was  Religion  wounded  sore 
At  her  own  altars,  and  among  her  friend*. 
The  people  went  away,  and,  like  the  priest, 
Fulfilling  what  the  prophet  spoke  before, 
For  honour  strove,  and  wealth,  and  place,  as  if 
The  preacher  had  rehearsed  an  idle  tale. 
The  enemies  of  God  rejoiced,  and  loud 
The  unbeliever  laughed,  boasting  a  life 
Of  fairer  character  than  his,  who  owned, 
For  king  and  guide,  the  undefiled  One. 

Most  guilty,  villanous,  dishonest  man! 
Wolf  in  the  clothing  of  the  gentle  Iambi 
Dark  traitor  in  Messiah's  holy  camp ! 
Leper  in  saintly  garb!  assassin  masked 
In  Virtue's  robe !  vile  hypocrite  accursed. 
I  strive  in  vain  to  set  his  evil  forth ! 
The  words  that  should  sufficiently 
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crate  inch  reprobate,  had  need 
owing  from  the  lipa  of  ddeat  heD. 
the  amddeit  in  the  den  of  wo, 
wat  him  saddest,  'mong  the  damned,  moat 
mod. 

hy  ahonld  I  with  indignation  barn, 
beaeeming  here,  and  long  forgot? 
one  censure  for  another's  sin? 
i  his  conscience,  each  his  reason,  will, 
Icrstanding,  for  himself  to  search, 
*»,  reject,  believe,  consider,  act 
d  proclaimed  from  heaven,  and  by  an 

id,  that  each  should  answer  for  himself: 
his  own  peculiar  work  should  be, 

his  proper  self,  should  live  or  die. 

deceitful  and  deceiving  still, 

ned  the  heart,  and  reason  led  astray. 

nge  belief;  that  leaned  its  idiot  back 

s  topmost  twig, — belief  that  God, 

k,  had  made  a  world,  had  creatures  made, 

his  care  to  govern  and  protect, — 

I  its  thousands.    Reason,  not  the  true, 

deep,  sober,  comprehensive,  sound; 
:ed,  one-eyed,  short-sighted  Reason, 
lous,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  sincere, 
1  its  thousands.    Vanity  to  be 
id  for  creed  eccentrical,  devoured 
mds;  but  a  lazy,  corpulent, 
■-credulous  faith,  that  leaned  on  all 
or  asked  if  'twas  a  reed  or  oak ; 
ra,  but  never  earnestly  inquired 
'  to  heaven  or  hell  the  journey  led, 
I  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  its  hands 
ldest  in  the  precious  blood  of  souls. 
ne*s  pursuits  men  ran  till  out  of  breath, 
onomer  soared  up,  and  counted  stars, 
ed,  and  gazed  upon  the  heaven's  bright 

• 

lopped  down  dim-eyed  into  the  grave. 

oerist,  in  calculations  deep, 

ay.    The  merchant  at  his  desk  expired. 

esman  hunted  for  another  place, 

h  o 'ertook  him,  and  made  him  his  prey. 

t  spent  his  eldest  energy 

ng  for  another  mite.    The  scribe 

ensively  his  old  and  withered  brow, 

new  impediment*  to  hold 

,  the  suit  that  threatened  to  end  too 

* 

it  collected  tithes,  and  pleaded  rights 
ition  to  the  very  last. 
\  learning,  all  philosophy, 
used  all  their  days,  and  laboured  hard, 
og,  sighed  how  little  they  had  done, 
ligion,  they  at  once  grew  wise. 
n  print,  though  never  understood ; 
fie  system  on  the  shelf, 


Was  spiritual  lore  enough,  and  served  their  torn ; 
But  served  it  UL    They  sinned,  and  never  knew. 
For  what  the  Bible  said  of  good  and  bad, 
Of  holiness  and  sin,  they  never  asked. 

Absurd,  prodigiously  absurd,  to  think 
That  man's  minute  and  feeble  (acuities, 
Even  in  the  very  childhood  of  his  being, 
With  mortal  shadows  dimmed  and  wrapped  around, 
Could  comprehend  at  once  the  mighty  scheme, 
Where  rolled  the  ocean  of  eternal  loves 
Where  wisdom  infinite  its  master-stroke 
Displayed;  and  where  omnipotence,  oppressed. 
Did  travail  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength; 
And  everlasting  justice  lifted  up 
The  sword  to  smite  the  guiltless  Son  of  God; 
And  mercy  smiling  bade  the  sinner  go! 
Redemption  is  the  science  and  the  song 
Of  all  eternity.    Archangels  day 
And  night  into  its  glories  look.    The  saints, 
The  elders  round  the  Throne,  old  in  the  years 
Of  heaven,  examine  it  perpetually ; 
And,  every  hour,  get  clearer,  ampler  views 
Of  right  and  wrong ;  see  virtue's  beauty  more ; 
See  vice  more  utterly  depraved  and  vile; 
And  this,  with  a  more*  perfect  hatred,  hate; 
That  daily  love  with  a  more  perfect  love. 

But  whether  I  for  man's  perdition  blame 
Office  administered  amiss,  pursuit 
Of  pleasure  false,  perverted  reason  blind, 
Or  indolence  that  ne'er  inquired ;  I  blame 
Effect  and  consequence,  the  branch,  the  leaf. 


Who  finds  the  fount  and  bitter  root,  the  first 
And  guiltiest  cause  whence  sprung  this  endless 

wo, 
Must  deep  descend  into  the  human  heart, 
And  find  it  there.    Dread  passion!  making  men 
On  earth,  and  even  in  hell,  if  Mercy  yet 
Would  stoop  so  low,  unwilling  to  be  saved, 
If  saved  by  grace  of  God.    Hear,  then,  in  brief, 
What  peopled  hell,  what  holds  its  prisoners  there. 

Pride,  self-adoring  pride,  was  primal  cause 
Of  all  sin  passed,  all  pain,  all  wo  to  come. 
Unconquerable  pride!  first,  eldest  sin, 
Great  fountain-head  of  evil!  highest  source, 
Whence  flowed  rebellion  'gainst  the  Omnipotent, 
Whence  hate  of  man  to  man,  and  all  else  ill 
Pride  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart 
Lay,  and  gave  root  and  nourishment  to  all 
That  grew  above.    Great  ancestor  of  vice ! 
Hate,  unbelief,  and  blasphemy  of  God; 
Envy  and  slander,  malice  and  revenge; 
And  murder,  and  deceit,  and  every  birth 
Of  damned  sort,  was  progeny  of  pride. 
It  was  the  ever-moving,  acting  force, 
The  constant  aim,  and  the  most  thirsty  wish 
Of  every  sinner  unrenewed,  to  be 
A  god ;  in  purple  or  in  rags,  to  have 
Himself  adored.    Whatever  shape  or  form 
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-  „.     ih.  itfi-.-vM*  «  va*  amr.  to  se 
s%  .,*  *ttsM.  ii-wii     Bal  w  bo  would 
gV  liw*  v  «*  wic  served  and  was  dependent? 
*mivv  jn«*?«7enaJ  souggie,  night  and  day, 
£>  3t*m  Jv  «m  h»  own  proprietor, 
AttiadrmSntofhisGod,  that  what 
S*  i*i  s^bt  be  esteemed  hit  own,  and  praised 
A*  1*0:2.    He  laboured  still  and  triad  to  stand 
Arc*,  unpropped.  to  be  obliged  to  none; 
Arc  is  the  madness  of  his  pride,  he  bade 
H*  trod  farewell,  and  tamed  away  to  be 
A  £ud  himself:  molting  to  rely, 
Whatever  came,  upon  his  own  light  hand. 
O  desperate  frenzy !  madness  of  the  will ! 
And  drunkenness  of  the  heart !  that  naught  could 

quench 
But  floods  of  wo,  poured  from  the  sea  of  wrath, 
Behind  which  mercy  set.    To  think  to  turn 
The  back  on  life  original,  and  live ! 
The  creature  to  set  up  a  rival  throne 
In  the  Creator's  realm !  to  deify 
A  worm!  and  in  the  right  of  God  be  proud! 
To  lift  an  ana  of  flesh  against  the  shafts 
Of  the  Omnipotent,  and,  midst  his  wrath, 
To  seek  for  happiness ! — insanity 
Most  mail !  guilt  most  complete !  Seest  thou  those 

worlds 
That  roll  at  various  distance  round  the  throne 
Of  God,  innumerous,  and  fill  the  calm 
Of  heaven  with  sweetest  harmony,  when  saints 
And  angek  sleep?    As  one  of  these,  from  love 
^cntrijM'tal,  withdrawing,  and  from  light, 
And  heat,  and  nourishment  cut  off,  should  rush 
Abandoned  o'er  the  line  that  runs  lietween 
Vreatc  and  increate,  from  ruin  driven 
To  ruin  still,  through  the  abortive  waste ; 
■>o  pride  from  God  drew  off  the  bad ;  and  so 
Aims  ken  of  him,  he  lets  them  ever  try 
Their  singln  arm  againrt  the  second  disth  *, 
Amiilflt  vindictive  thunders  lets  them  try 
The  stoutness  of  their  heart.*,  and  lets  them  try 
Vq  quench  their  thirst  amidst  the  unfading  fire ; 
And  to  reap  joy  where  he  has  sown  despair ; 
To  walk  alone,  unguided,  unbemoaned, 
Where Evil  dwells,  and  Death,  and  moral  Night; 
ji  utter  emptiness  to  find  enough; 
in  utter  dark  find  light ;  and  find  repose, 
"Vherc  God  with  tempest  plagues  for  evermore. 
?or  so  they  wished  it,  so  did  pride  desire. 

Such  was  the  cause  that  turned  so  many  off 
Rebelliously  from  God,  and  led  them  on 
From  vain  to  vainer  still,  in  endless  chase. 
And  such  the  cause  that  made  so  many  cheeks 
Pale,  and  so  many  knees  to  shake,  when  men 
from  the  grave ;  as  thou  thalt  hear  anon. 


BOOK  III. 

Beholdst  thou  vonder.  03  the  enseal  sea. 

m  m  m 

Beneath  the  throne  of  GoJ.  as  izage  fair, 
And  in  its  hand  a  mirror  large  and  bright? 
Tis  truth,  immutable,  eternal  troth, 
In  figure  emblemsJaeal  expressed. 
Before  it  Virtue  stands,  and  smiting  sees, 
Well  pleased,  in  her  reflected  sooL  no  spot 
The  sons  of  heaven,  archangel,  seraph. 
There  daily  read  their  own  essential  worth; 
And,  as  they  read,  take  place  among  the  just;    ^* 
Or  high,  or  low.  each  as  his  value  seems. 
There  each  his  certain  interest  learns,  ms  tret 
Capacity;  and,  going  thence,  pursues, 
Unerringly,  through  all  the  tracts  of  thought, 
As  God  ordains,  best  ends  bv  wisest  means. 

The  Bible  held  this  minor's  place  on  earth. 
But,  few  would  read,  or.  reading,  saw  themstrasl 
The  chase  was  after  shadows,  phantoms  strange. 
That  in  the  twilight  walked  of  Time,  and  modal' 
The  eager  hunt,  escaping  evermore. 
Yet  with  so  many  promises  and  looks 
Of  gentle  sort,  that  he  whose  arms  returned 
Empty  a  thousand  times,  stilt  stretched  them  oat, 
And,  grasping,  brought  them  back  again 

In  rapid  outline  thou  hast  heard  of 
His  death,  his  offered  life,  that  life  by 
Despised,  the  Star  of  God,  the  Bible,  scorned, 
That  else  to  happiness  and  heaven  had  led, 
And  saved  my  lyre  from  narrative  of  wo. 
Hear  now  more  largely  of  the  ways  of  Time 
The  fond  pursuits  and  vanities  of  men. 

"  Love  God,  love  Truth,  love  Virtue,  and  be 
happy; 
These  were  the  words  first  uttered  in  the  ear 
Of  every  being  rational  made,  and  made 
For  thought,  or  word,  or  deed  accountable. 
Most  men  the  first  forgot,  the  second  none. 
Whatever  path  they  took,  by  hill  or  vale, 
By  night  or  day,  the  universal  wish, 
The  aim,  and  sole  intent,  was  happiness. 
But,  erring  from  the  heaven-appointed  path, 
Strange  tracks  indeed  they  took  through  barren 

wastes. 
And  up  the  sandy  mountain  climbing  toiled, 
Which  pining  lay  beneath  the  curse  of  God, 
And  nought  produced.    Yet  did  the  traveller  look 
And  point  his  eye  before  him  greedily, 
And  if  he  saw  some  verdant  spot,  where  grew 
The  heavenly  flower,  where  sprung  the  well  of 
life, 

Where  undisturbed  felicity  reposed; 

Though"  Wisdoms  eye  no  vestige  could  discern, 

That  Happiness  had  ever  passed  that  way. 

Wisdom  was  right,  for  still  the  terms  remained 
Unchanged,  unchangeable,  the  terms  em  which 
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given  to  man,  unchanged  as  God, 
his  own  naamtinl  nature,  binds 
to  virtue  happiness, 
them  pait  through  all  hii  universe, 
mhy,  at  thou  shaft  hear,  when  the 
«  her  praise,  her  praiae  and  cenaure  too, 
1,  refining  and  exalting  map; 
I  not  nurae  a  eingie  plant  that  bore 
ipineaa.    From  age  to  age  aha  toiled, 
n  her  e yea  the  miat  that  dimmed  them 


*< 


>rth  on  man,  explored  the 

ge  and  polite,  the  aea  and  land, 

7  heavens;  and  then  retired  far  back 

ation's  silent,  shady  seat; 

e  aat  pale,  and  thoughtfully,  and  weighed 

ry,  most  exact,  and  scrupulous  care, 

tture,  passions,  hopes,  propensities, 

,  and  pursuits,  in  reason's  scale; 

rched  and  weighed,  and  weighed  and 

hed  again, 

y  a  fair  and  goodly  volume  wrote, 

oed  well  worded  too,  wherein  were  found 

We  receipts,  pretending  each, 

y  attended  to,  to  cure 

of  folly,  to  root  out  the  briers, 

is,  and  weeds,  that  choked  the  growth  of 

ing  too,  in  plain  and  decent  phrase, 
juried  much  like  Wisdom's,  how  to  plant, 
r,  water,  culture,  prune,  and  rear 
k  happiness;  and  oft  their  plans 
i;  but  still  the  fruit  was  green  and  sour. 
lie  trees  that  in  Earth's  vineyard  grew, 
their  clusters  tempted  man  to  pull 
mm  tree,  one  tree  alone,  the  true 
nanna  bore,  which  filled  the  soul, 
of  hostess,  of  heavenly  seed, 
of  the  skies;  though  stunted  much 
irftd,  by  Time's  cold,  damp,  ungenial 

ing  winds,  yet  yielding  fruit  so  pure, 

hing  and  sweet,  as,  on  his  way,  • 

I  the  pilgrim ;  and  begot  desire 

table  to  climb  the  arduous  path 

her  sister  plants,  in  their  own  clime, 

le  fount,  and  by  the  stream  of  life, 

beneath  the  Sun  that  never  seta, 

of  perfect  relish  fully  ripe. 

it  this  tree,  uprooted  by  the  fall, 

he  Son  of  God  descended,  shed 

us  blood;  and  on  it  evermore, 

£a  living  wings,  the  Spirit  shook 

i  of  heaven,  to  nurae  and  hasten  its 

Jl 

ilia  care,  this  infinite  expense, 

d  to  secure  the  holy  plant. 

oat,  and  wither  it  from  earth, 

0  wfth  afl  ita  strength,  and  blew  with  all 


Its  hlastsl  and  Sin,  with  cold,  consumptive  breath, 
Invoheeiit  still  in  clouds  of  mortal  damp. 
Yet  ddf  k  grow,  thus  kept,  protected  thus; 
And  bear  the  only  fruit  of  true  delight; 
Thfftmty  fruit  worth  plucking  under  heaven. 

But,  few,  alas!  the  holy  plant  could  see, 
For  heavy  mists  that  Sin  around  it  threw 
Perpetually;  and  few  the  sacrifice 
Would  make,  by  which  alone  ita  dusters  stooped, 
And  came  within  the  reach  of  mortal  man. 
For  this,  of  w^onvwho  would  approach  and  eat, 
Was  rigorously  exacted  to  the  full: 
To  tread  and  bruise  beneath  the  foot  the  world 
Entire;  ita  prides,  ambitions,  hopes,  desires; 
Ita  gold  and  all  ita  broidered  equipage ; 
To  loose  its  loves  and  friendships  from  the  heart, 
And  cast  them  off)  to  abut  the  ear  against 
Ita  praise,  and  aO  its  flatteries  abhor; 
And,  having  thus  behind  him  thrown  what  seemed 
So  good  and  fair,  then  must  he  lowly  kneel, 
And  with  sincerity,  in  which  the  Eye 
That  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps,  could  see  no  lack, 
This  prayer  pray:  "  Lord,  God!  thy  will  be  done, 
Thy  holy  will,  howe'er  it  cross  my  own." 
Hard  labour  this  for  flesh  and  blood!  too  hard 
For  most  it  seemed.    So,  turning,  they  the  tree 
Derided  as  mere  bramble,  that  could  bear 
No  fruit  of  special  taste;  and  so  set  out 
Upon  ten  thousand  different  routes  to  seek 
What  they  had  left  behind,  to  seek  what  they 
Had  lost.    For  still  as  something  once  possessed 
And  lost,  true  happiness  appeared.    All  thought 
They  once  were  happy;  and  even  while  they 

smoked 
And  panted  in  the  chase,  believed  themselves 
More  miserable  to-day  than  yesterday, 
To-morrow  than  today.  When  youth  complained, 
The  ancient  sinner  shook  his  hoary  head, 
As  if  he  meant  to  say,  Stop  till  you  come 
My  length,  and  then  you  may  have  cause  to  sigh. 
At  twenty,  cried  the  boy,  who  now  had  seen 
Some  blemish  in  his  joys,  How  happily 
Plays  yonder  child  that  busks  the  mimic  babe, 
And  gathers  gentle  flowers,  and  never  sighs  1 
At  forty,  in  the  fervour  of  pursuit, 
Far  on  in  disappointment's  dreary  vale, 
The  grave  and  sage-like  man  looked  bank  upon  ' 
The  stripling  youth  of  plump  unsearcd  hope, 
Who  galloped  gay  and  briskly  up  behind, 
And,  moaning,  wished  himself  eighteen  again. 
And  he,  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  in  whose 
Chilled  eye,  fatigued  with  gaping  after  hope, 
Earth's  freshest  verdure  seemed  but  blasted  leaves, 
Praised  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood;  and  de- 
nounced 
Old  age  alone  as  barren  of  all  joy. 
Decisive  proof  that  men  had  left  behind 
The  happiness  they  sought,  and  taken  a  most 
Erroneous  path;  since  every  step  they  took 
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Wu  deeper  mire.  Yet  did  they  onward  run, 
Pinning  Hope  that  danced  before  them  still, 
And  beckoned  them  to  proceed;  and  with  their 

handa, 
That  shook  and  trembled  pfteouery  with  age, 
Grasped  at  the  lying  Shade,  even  till  the  earth 
Beneath  them  broke,  and  wrapped  them  in  the 

grave. 
8ometimea  indeed,  when  wiadom  in  their  ear 
Whispered,  and  with  its  disenchanting  wand, 
Effectually  touched  the  sorcery  of  their  eyes, 
Directly  pointing  to  the  holy  tree, 
Where  grew  the  food  they  sought,  they  turned, 

surprised. 
That  they  had  missed  so  long  what  now  they  found 
As  one  upon  whose  mind  some  new  and  rale 
Idea  glances,  and  retires  as  quick, 
Ere  memory  has  time  to  write  it  down; 
Stung  with  the  loss,  into  a  thoughtful  cast, 
He  throws  his  face,  and  rubs  his  vexed  brow ; 
Searches  each  nook  and  comer  of  his  soul 
With  frequent  care;  reflects,  and  re-reflects, 
And  tries  to  touch  relations  that  may  start 
The  fugitive  again ;  and  oft  is  foiled; 
Till  something  like  a  seeming  chance,  or  flight 
Of  random  fancy,  when  expected  least, 
Calls  back  the  wandered  thought,  long  sought  in 

vain; 
Then  does  uncommon  joy  fill  all  his  mind; 
And  still  he  wonders,  as  he  holds  it  fast, 
What  lay  so  near  he  could  not  sooner  find : 
So  did  the  man  rejoice,  when  from  his  eye 
The  film  of  folly  fell,  and  what  he,  day 
And  night,  and  far  and  near,  had  idly  searched, 
Sprung  up  before  him  suddenly  displayed; 
So  wondered  why  he  missed  the  tree  so  long. 
But,  few  returned  from  folly's  giddy  chase, 
Few  heard  the  voice  of  Wisdom,  or  obeyed. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide, 
Without,  within,  along  the  flowery  vale, 
And  up  the  rugged  cliff,  and  on  the  top 
Of  mountains  high,  and  on  the  ocean  wave. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide, 
And  ever  and  anon  a  shout  was  heard: 
"  Ho!  here's  the  tree  of  life !  come,  eat,  and  live !" 
And  round  the  new  discoverer  quick  they  flocked 
In  multitudes,  and  plucked,  and  with  great  haste, 
Devoured ;  and  sometimes  in  the  lips  twas  sweet, 
And  promised  well:  but,  in  the  belly  gall. 
Yet  after  him  that  cried  again,  Ho !  here's 
The  tree  of  life !  again  they  ran,  and  pulled, 
And  chewed  again,  and  found  it  bitter  still. 
From  disappointment  on  to  disappointment, 
Year  after  year,  age  after  age,  pursued, 
The  child,  the  youth,  the  hoary  headed  man, 
Alike  pursued,  and  ne'er  grew  wise.    For  H 
Was  folly's  most  peculiar  attribute, 
And  native  act,  to  make  experience  void. 
:  But  hastily,  as  pleasures  tasted,  turned 


To  loathing  and  disgust,  they  needed  not 
Even  such  experiment  to  prove  them  vain. 
In  hope  or  in  possession,  Fear,  alike, 
Boding  disaster,  stood.    Over  the  flower 
Of  fairest  sort,  that  bloomed  beneath  the  sun, 
Protected  most,  and  sheltered  from  the  storm, 
The  Spectre,  like  a  dark  and  thunderous  cloud, 
Hung  dismally,  and  threatened,  before  the  baas' 
Of  him  that  wished,  could  pull  it,  to  descend, 
And  o'er  the  desert  drive  its  withered  leaves; 
Or,  being  pulled,  to  blast  it  unenjoyed, 
While  yet  he  gated  upon  its  loveliness, 
And  just  began  to  drink  its  fragrance  up. 

Gold  many  hunted,  sweat  and  bled  for  gold; 
Waked  all  the  night,  and  laboured  all  the  day. 
And  what  was  this  allurement  dost  thou  aakl 
A  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Which,  being  cast  into  the  &nt  came  out 
A  shining  thing  that  fools  admired,  and  called 
A  god;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 
Before  it  kneeled,  the  greater  to  the  less; 
And  on  its  altar  sacrificed  ease,  peace, 
Truth,  faith,  integrity:  good  conscience,  frianoa, 
Love,  charity,  benevolence,  and  all 
The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life; 
And,  to  complete  the  horrid  murderous  rite, 
And  signaliae  their  folly,  offered  up 
Their  souls  and  an  eternity  of  bliss, 
To  gain  them — what? — an  hour  of  (beaming  joy, 
A  feverish  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done, 
And  ended  in  the  bitterness  of  wo. 

Most,  for  the  luxuries  it  bought,  the  pomp, 
The  praise,  the  glitter,  fashion,  and  renown, 
This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored. 
But  there  was  one  in  folly  farther  gone, 
With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 
The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 
And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up, — 
The  miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Held  wedded  intercourse.    Ill  guided  wretch! 
Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 
When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light  winged  dreamt 
Ascended  up  to  God,— in  wasteful  hall, 
With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 
And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rags,— 
Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his 

heaps, 
And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  goW; 
And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 
The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed, 
And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand, 
That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 
To  make  it  sure.  .Of  all  God  made  upright, 
And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 
Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  de- 
baaed; 
Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 
None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  Death. 
Illustrious  fool  I  nay,  most  inhuman  wretch! 
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unong  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 
hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 
tnalmsed,  and  midst  abundance  died) 
f  evils!  died  of  utter  want 
e  thif  Shadow,  in  the  vales  of  earth, 
kw  another  glide,  which  seemed  of  more 
;  worth.    Pleasure  her  name;  good  name, 
i  ill  applied.    A  thousand  forms  she  took, 
tand  garbs  she  wore;  in  every  age 
me,  changing,  as  in  her  votaries  changed 
but,  inwardly,  the  same  in  alL 
st  essential  lineaments  wo  trace; 
leral  features  everywhere  alike, 
mely  form  she  was,  and  fair  of  free; 
derneath  her  eyelids  sat  a  kind 
hing  sorcery  that  nearer  drew 
er,  with  unguarded  look,  beheld; 
t  of  gaudy  hue  loosely  attired 
eliness;  her  air  and  manner  frank, 
>ming  free  of  all  disguise;  her  song 
ting ;  and  her  words,  which  sweetly  dropped, 
jy  from  the  comb,  most  large  of  promise, 
phesying  days  of  new  delight, 
jturous  nights  of  undecaying  joy; 
her  hand,  where'er  she  went,  she  held 
nt  cup  that  seemed  of  nectar  full ; 
her  side,  danced  fair,  delusive  Hope. 
I  pursued,  enamoured;  and  the  wise 
need    man,  who   reasoned    much   and 
tight, 

metimes  seen  laying  his  wisdom  down, 
ing  with  the  stripling  in  the  chase, 
rander  thou,  for  she  was  really  fair, 
to  the  very  taste  of  flesh  and  blood, 
my  thought  her  sound  within,  and  gay 
tlthy  at  the  heart:  but  thought  amiss, 
was  full  of  all  disease :  her  hones 
otten;  Consumption  licked  her  blood,  and 
uk 

mow  up;  her  breath  smelled  mortally, 
her  bowels  plague  and  fever  lurked; 
her  very  heart,  and  reins,  and  life, 
don's  worm  gnawed  greedily  unseen. 
f  her  haunts.    Thou  mightst  have  seen 


tdolence,  lolling  on  the  mid-day  couch, 
iispering  drowsy  words;  and  now  at  dawn, 
and  rough,  joining  the  sylvan  hom ; 
lering  in  the  park,  and  to  the  tale 
ler  giving  ear;  or  sitting  fierce, 
lasphemous,  malicious,  raving,  mad, 
fortune  to  the  fickle  die  was  bound. 
Maf  she  loved  the  scene  of  deep  debauch, 
revelry,  and  dance,  and  frantic  song, 
sd  the  sleep  of  honest  men;  and  where 
inkard  sat,  she  entered  in,  well  pleased, 
re  brimful  of  wanton  mirthfulness, 
fed  him  still  to  fill  another  cup. 
at  tha  shadowy  twilight,  in  the  dark 


And  gloomy  night,  I  looked,  and  saw  her  come 
Abroad,  arrayed  in  harlot's  soft  attire ; 
And  walk  without  in  every  street,  and  lie 
In  wait  at  every  corner,  full  of  guile: 
And  as  the  unwary  youth  of  simple  heart, 
And  void  of  understanding,  passed,  she  caught 
And  kissed  him,  and  with  fips  of  lying  said, 
I  have  peace-offerings  with  me;  I  have  paid 
My  vows  this  day;  and  therefore  came  I  forth 
To  meet  thee,  and  to  seek  thee  diligently, 
To  seek  thy  face,*  and  1  have  found  thee  hem. 
My  bed  is  decked  with  robes  of  tapestry, 
With  carved  work  and  sheets  of  linen  fine; 
Perfumed  with  aloes,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon. 
Sweet  are  stolen  waters!  pleasant  is  the  bread 
In  secret  eaten!  the  goodman  is  from  home. 
Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  till  mom 
Awake;  let  us  delight  ourselves  with  loves. 
With  much  fair  speech,  she  caused  the  youth  to 

yield; 
And  forced  him  with  the  flattering  of  her  tongue. 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  follow  to  her  house, 
As  goes  the  ox  to  slaughter;  as  the  fool 
To  the  correction  of  the  stocks;  or  bird 
That  hastes  into  the  subtle  fowler's  snare, 
And  knows  not,  simple  thing,  'tis  for  its  life. 
I  saw  him  enter  in,  and  heard  the  door 
Behind  them  shut;  and  in  the  dark,  still  night, 
When  God's  unsleeping  eye  alone  can  see, 
He  went  to  her  adulterous  bed.    At  morn 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  not  among  the  youths. 
I  heard  his  father  mourn,  his  mother  weep, 
For  none  returned  that  went  with  her.    The  dead 
Were  in  her  house,  her  guests  in  depths  of  hell 
She  wove  the  winding-sheet  of  souls,  and  laid 
Them  in  the  urn  of  everlasting  death. 

Such  was  the  Shadow  fools  pursued  on  earth, 
Under  the  name  of  pleasure ;  fair  outside, 
Within  corrupted,  and  corrupting  still. 
Ruined  and  ruinous,  her  sure  reward, 
Her  total  recompense,  was  still,  as  he, 
The  bard,  recorder  of  Earth's  Seasons,  sung, 
"  Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse." 
Yet  at  her  door  the  young  and  old,  and  some 
Who  held  high  character  among  the  wise, 
Together  stood,  and  strove  among  themselves, 
Who  first  should  enter,  and  be  ruined  first. 

Strange  competition  of  immortal  souls! 
To  sweat  for  death!  to  strive  for  misery! 
But  think  not  Pleasure  told  her  end  was  death. 
Even  human  folly  then  had  paused  at  least 
And  given  some  signs  of  hesitation;  nor 
Arrived  so  hot,  and  out  of  breath,  at  wo. 
Though  contradicted  every  day  by  facts 
That  sophistry  itself  would  stumble  o'er, 
And  to  the  very  teeth  a  liar  proved, 
Ten  thousand  times,  as  if  unconscious  still 
Of  inward  blame,  she  stood  and  waved  her  hand, 
And  pointed  to  her  bower,  and  said  to  all 
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Who  pawed,  Take  yonder  flowery  path,  my  atepi 
Attend;  I  lead  the  einootheat  way  to  heaven; 
This  world  receive  as  surety  for  the  next : 
And  many  simple  men,  moat  simple,  though 
Renowned  for  learning  much,  and  wary  skill, 
Believed,  and  tamed  aside,  and  were  undone. 

Another  leaf  of  finished  Time  we  turn, 
And  read  of  fame,  terrestrial  fame,  which  died, 
And  rose  not  at  the  resurrection  mom; 
Not  that  by  virtue  earned,  the  true  renown, 
Begun  on  earth,  and  lasting  in  the  skies, 
Worthy  the  lofty  wish  of  seraphim,— - 
The  approbation  of  the  Eye  that  sees 
The  end  from  the  beginning,  sees  from  cause 
To  most  remote  effect    Of  it  we  read 
In  book  of  God's  remembrance,  in  the  book 
Of  life,  from  which  the  quick  and  dead  were  judged; 
The  book  that  lies  upon  the  Throne,  and  tells 
Of  glorious  acts  by  saints  and  angels  done; 
The  record  of  the  holy,  just,  and  good. 

Of  all  the  phantoms  fleeting  in  the  mist 
Of  Time,  though  meagre  all,  and  ghostly  thin, 
Most  unsubstantial,  unessential  shade 
Was  earthly  Fame.    She  was  a  voice  alone, 
And  dwelt  upon  the  noisy  tongues  of  men. 
She  never  thought,  but  gabbled  ever  on, 
Applauding  most  what  feast  deserved  applause. 
The  motive,  the  result,  was  naught  to  her. 
The  deed  alone,  though  dyed  in  human  gore, 
And  steeped  in  widow's  tea**,  if  it  stood  out 
To  prominent  display,  she  talked  of  much, 
And  roared  around  it  with  a  thousand  tongues. 
As  changed  the  wind  her  organ,  so  she  changed 
Perpetually ;  and  whom  she  praised  to-day, 
Vexing  his  ear  with  acclimations  loud, 
To-morrow  blamed,  and  hissed  him  out  of  sight 

Such  was  her  nature,  and  her  practice  such. 
But,  O!  her  voice  was  sweet  to  mortal  ears, 
And  touched  so  pleasantly  the  strings  of  pride 
And  vanity,  which  in  the  heart  of  man 
Were  ever  strung  harmonious  to  her  note, 
That  many  thought,  to  live  without  her  song 
Was  rather  death  than  life.    To  live  unknown, 
Unnoticed,  unrcnowned!  to  die  unpraised, 
Unepitaphed!  to  go  down  to  the  pit, 
And  moulder  into  dust  among  vile  worms, 
And  leave  no  whispeKng  of  a  name  on  earth ! — 
Such  thought  was  cold  about  the  heart,  and  chilled 
The  Wood.    Who  could  endure  it?  who  could 

choose 
Without  a  struggle,  to  be  swept  away 
From  all  remembrance,  and  have  part  no  more 
With  living  men  1  Philosophy  failed  here, 
And  self-approving  pride.    Hence  it  became 
The  aim  of  most,  and  main  pursuit,  to  win 
A  name,  to  leave  some  vestige  as  they  passed, 
That  following  ages  might  discern,  they  once 
Bad  been  on  earth,  and  acted  m****inng  there. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried. 


The  man  of  science  to  the  shade  retired, 
And  laid  his  head  upon  his  hand,  in  mood 
Of  awful  thoughtfulness,  and  dived,  and  dives 
Again,  deeper  and  deeper  still,  to  sound 
The  cause  remote ;  resolved,  before  he  died, 
To  make  some  grand  discovery,  by  which 
He  should  be  known  to  all  posterity. 

And  in  the  silent  vigils  of  the  night, 
When  uninspired  men  reposed,  the  bard, 
Ghastly  of  countenance,  and  from  his  eye 
Oft  streaming  wild  unearthly  fire,  sat  up, 
And  sent  imagination  forth,  and  searched 
The  far  and  near,  heaven,  earth,  and  gloomy  hal, 
For  fiction  new,  for  thought,  unthooght  beta; 
And  when  some  curious,  rare  idea  peered 
Upon  his  mind,  he  dipped  his  hasty  pen, 
And  by  the  glimmering  lamp,  or  moonlight  bam 
That  through  his  lattice  peeped,  wrote  fmiv 

down, 
What  seemed  in  truth  imperishable  song. 

And  sometimes  too,  the  reverend  diiine, 
In  meditation  deep  of  holy  things 
And  vanities  of  Time,  heard  Fame's  sweet  voles 
Approach  his  ear;  and  hung  another  flower, 
Of  earthly  sort,  about  the  sacred  troth ; 
And  ventured  whiles  to  mix  the  bitter  text, 
With  relish  suited  to  the  sinner's  teste. 

And  oft-times  too,  the  simple  hind,  who  i 
Ambitionless,  arrayed  in  humble  garb, 
While  round  him,  spreading,  fed  his  i 
Sitting  was  seen,  by  some  wild  warbling  brook, 
Carving  his  name  upon  his  favourite  staff; 
Or,  in  ill-favoured  letters,  tracing  it 
Upon  the  aged  thorn,  or  on  the  face 
Of  some  conspicuous,  oft-frequented  stone, 
With  persevering,  wondrous  industry ; 
And  hoping,  as  he  toiled  amain,  and  saw 
The  characters  take  form,  some  other  wight, 
Long  after  he  was  dead  and  in  the  grave, 
Should  loiter  there  at  noon,  and  read  his  name. 

In  purple  some,  and  some  in  rags,  stood  forth 
For  reputation.    Some  displayed  a  limb 
Well-fashioned ;  some,  of  lowlier  mind,  a  cane 
Of  curious  workmanship  and  marvellous  twist 
In  strength  some  sought  it,  and  in  beauty 
Long,  long,  the  fair  one  laboured  at  the, 
And,  being  tired,  called  in  anxiliar  skill, 
To  have  her  sails,  before  she  went  abroad, 
Full  spread  and  nicely  set,  to  catch  the  gale 
Of  praise ;  and  much  she  caught,  and  much  de- 
served, 
When  outward  loveliness  was  index  fair 
Of  purity  within :  but  oft,  alas! 
The  bloom  was  on  the  skin  alone ;  and  when 
She  saw,  sad  sight!  the  roses  on  her  cheek 
Wither,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Fame  retire 
And  die  away,  she  heaved  most  piteous  sighs, 
And  wept  most  lamentable  tears;  and 
In  wild  dafanonia 
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r  mimicry  of  Nature*!  work ! 

rreatc,  with  frail  and  mortal  things, 

ithered  face.    Attempt  how  fond  and  vain! 

*me  itself  soon  mouldered  down  to  dost ; 

a  the  land  of  deep  forgetfulness, 

auty  and  her  name  were  laid  beside 

I  silence  and  the  loathsome  worm; 

hose  darkness  flattery  ventured  not ; 

!  none  had  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  Fame. 

ty  the  roads  they  took,  the  pjans  they  tried, 

tvful  oft  the  wickedness  they  wrought. 

observed,  some  scrambled  up  to  thrones, 

it  in  vestures  dripping  wet  with  gore. 

arrior  dipped  his  sword  in  blood,  and  wrote 

me  on  lands  and  cities  desolate. 

;h  bought  fields,  and  houses  built,  and  raised 

monumental  piles  up  to  the  clouds, 

ailed  them  by  their  names :  and,  strange  to 

II! 

than  be  unknown,  and  pass  away 
el y  to  the  grave,  some,  small  of  soul, 
be  had  perished  unobserved,  acquired 
erable  renown  by  oaths  profane ; 
ing  boldly  with  all  sacred  things; 
Bering  fearlessly  whate'er  occurred ; 
blasphemous,  perditionable  thoughts, 
iatan  in  them  moved ;  by  wiser  men 
ssed,  and  quickly  banished  from  the  mind, 
y  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried, 
in  vain.    Who  grasped  at  earthly  fame, 
d  wind ;  nay  worse,  a  serpent  grasped,  that 
rough 

nd  slid  smoothly,  and  was  gone ;  but  left 
I  behind  which  wrought  him  endless  pain. 

her  voice  was  old  Abaddon's  lure, 
ich  he  charmed  the  foolish  soul  to  death, 
appiness  was  sought  in  pleasure,  gold, 
n,  by  many  sought.    But  should  I  sing 
the  trifling  race,  my  time,  thy  faith 
1  fail,  of  things  erectly  organized, 
aving  rational,  articulate  voice, 
laiming  outward  brotherhood  with  man, 
i  that  laboured  sorely,  in  his  sweat 
rig  afar,  then  hurried  to  the  wine, 
•ately  resolving  to  be  mad ; 
i  who  taught  the  ravenous  bird  to  fly 
ray  or  that,  thereby  supremely  blest ; 
e  in  fury  with  the  howling  pack, 
:ing  much  the  noble  animal, 
rred  into  such  company ;  of  him 
own  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
ded  deeply,  to  bring  up  the  wreck 
«  old  earthen  ware,  which  having  stowed, 
{very  proper  care,  he  home  returned 
any  a  sea  and  many  a  league  of  land, 
phantly  to  show  the  marvellous  prize ; 
im  that  vexed  his  brain,  and  theories  built 
■amor  upon  the  brittle  winds, 
ted  exceedingly  why  shells  were  found 
6 


Upon  the  mountain  tops,  but  wondering  not 
Why  shells  were  found  at  all,  more  wondrous  still ! 
Of  him  who  strange  enjoyment  took  in  talcs 
Of  fairy  folk,  and  sleepless  ghosts,  and  sounds 
Unearthly,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  night 
Disastrous  things ;  and  him  who  still  foretold 
Calamity  which  never  came,  and  lived 
In  terror  all  his  days  of  comets  rude, 
That  should  unmannerly  and  lawless  drive 
Athwart  the  path  of  earth,  and  burn  mankind ; 
As  if  the  appointed  hour  of  doom,  by  God 
Appointed,  ere  its  time  should  come!  as  if 
Too  small  the  number  of  substantial  ills, 
And  real  fears,  to  vex  the  sons  of  men. 
These,  had  they  not  possessed  immortal  souls, 
And  been  accountable,  might  have  been  passed 
With  laughter,  and  forgot ;  but,  as  it  was, 
And  is,  their  folly  asks  a  serious  tear. 

Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide, 
For  happiness.    Take  one  example  more, 
So  strange,  that  common  fools  looked  on  amazed ; 
And  wise  and  sober  men  together  drew, 
And  trembling  stood ;  and  angels  in  the  heavens 
Grew  pale,  and  talked  of  vengeance  as  at  hand ; 
The  sceptic's  route,  the  unbeliever's,  who, 
Despising  reason,  revelation,  God, 
And  kicking  'gainst  the  pricks  of  conscience, 

rushed 
Deliriously  upon  the  bossy  shield 
Of  the  Omnipotent1;  and  in  his  heart 
Purposed  to  deify  the  idol  chance ; 
And    laboured    hard, — oh,  labour  worse  than 

naught! — 
And  toiled  with  dark  and  crooked  reasoning, 
To  make  the  fair  and  lovely  earth,  which  dwelt 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  a  cold  and  fatherless, 
Forsaken  thing,  that  wandered  on,  forlorn, 
Undestincd,  uncompassioned,  unuphcld ; 
A  vapour  eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chance, 
And  soon  to  vanish  everlastingly. 
He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  many  a  tack, 
His  sails  oft  shifting,  to  arrive, — dread  thought!— 
Arrive  at  utter  nothingness ;  and  have 
Being  no  more,  no  feeling,  memory, 
No  lingering  consciousness  that  e'er  he  was. 
Guilt's  midnight  wish !  last,  most  abhorred  thought ! 
Most  desperate  effort  of  extremest  sin ! 
Others,  pre-occupied,  ne'er  saw  true  Hope: 
He,  seeing,  aimed  to  stab  her  to  the  heart, 
And  with  infernal  chymistry  to  wring 
The  last  sweet  drop  from  sorrow's  cup  of  gall ; 
To  quench  the  only  ray  that  cheered  the  earth, 
And  leave  mankind  in  night  which  had  no  star. 
Others  the  streams  of  Pleasure  troubled ;  ho 
Toiled  much  to  dry  her  very  fountain  head. 
Unpardonable  man !  sold  under  sin ! 
He  was  the  devil's  pioneer,  who  cut 
The  fences  down  of  Virtue,  sapped  her  walls, 
And  opened  a  smooth  and  easy  way  to  death. 


so 
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Traitor  to  all  existence,  to  all  life! 
Soul-suicide!  determined  foe  of  being! 
Intended  murderer  of  God,  moat  High ! 
Strange  road,  moat  strange!  toaeek  for  happiness! 
Hell's  mad-houses  are  full  of  such,  too  fierce, 
Too  furiously  insane,  and  desperate, 
To  range  unbound  'mong  evil  spirits  damned. 
Fertile  was  earth  in  many  things,  not  least 
In  fools,  who  mercy  both  and  judgment  scorned, 
Scorned  love,  experience  scorned,  and  onward 

rushed 
To  swift  destruction,  giving  all  reproof 
And  all  instruction,  to  the  winds ;  and  much 
Of  both  they  had,  and  much  despised  of  both. 

Wisdom  took  up  her  harp,  and  stood  in  place 
Of  frequent  concourse,  stood  in  every  gate, 
By  every  way,  and  walked  in  every  street ; 
And,  lifting  up  her  voice,  proclaimed:  " Be  wise, 
Ye  fools!  be  of  an  understanding  heart ; 
Forsake  the  wicked,  come  not  near  his  house, 
Pass  by,  make  haste,  depart  and  turn  away. 
Me  follow,  me,  whose  ways  are  pleasantness, 
Whose  paths  are  peace,  whose  end  is  perfect  joy." 
The  Seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came, 
To  teach  men  gratitude ;  and  as  they  passed, 
Gave  warning  of  the  lapse  of  Time,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  by.    The  gentle  Flowers, 
Retired,  and,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness, 
Talked  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  Dews  came  down  unseed  at  evening-tide, 
And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teach 
Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 
With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high,  •' 
And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard. 
And,  on  the  rugged  mountain-brow  exposed, 
Bearing  the  blast  alone,  the  ancient  oak 
Stood,  lifting  high  bis  mighty  arm,  and  still 
To  courage  in  distress  exhorted  bud. 
The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  birds,  the  streams,  the 

breeze, 
Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 
Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud,  with  eye  that  wept 
Essential  love ;  and,  from  her  glorious  bow, 
Bending  to  kiss  the  earth  in  token  of  peace, 
With  her  own  lips,  her  gracious  lips,  which  God 
Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whispered  still, 
She  whispered  to  Reve'.^c,  Forgive,  forgive. 
The  Sun,  rejoicing  round  the  earth,  announced 
Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God. 
The  Moon  awoke,  and  from  her  maiden  face, 
Shedding  her  cloudy  locks,  looked  meekly  forth, 
And  with  her  virgin  Stars  walked  in  the  heavens, 
Walked  nightly  there,  conversing  as  she  walked, 
Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  God. 
In  dreams  and  visions,  sleep  instructed  much. 
Day  uttered  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  night 
Taught  knowledge.    Silence  had  a  tongue ;  the 

grave, 
The  darkness,  and  the  lonely  waste,  had  each 


A  tongue,  that  ever  said,  Man!  think  of  God! 
Think  of  thyself!  think  of  eternity! 
Fear  God,  the  thunders  said,  Fear  God,  the  waive. 
Fear  God,  the  lightning  of  the  storm  replied. 
Fear  God,  deep  loudly  answered  back  to  deep: 
And,  in  the  temples  of  the  Holy  One, 
Messiah's  messengers,  the  faithful  few, 
Faithful  'mong  many  false,  the  Bible  opened, 
And  cried,  Repent!  repent  ye  sons  of  men! 
Believe,  be  saved ;  and  reasoned  awfully 
Of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  ma 
To  come,  of  ever-daring  life  and  death: 
And  chosen  bards  from  age  to  age  awoke 
The  sacred  lyre,  and  full  on  Folly's  ear, 
Numbers  of  righteous  indignation  poured : 
And  God,  omnipotent,  when  mercy  failed, 
Made  bare  his  holy  arm,  and  with  the  stroke 
Of  vengeance  smote;  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up,  heaven's  windows  opened,  and  sent  oa 

men 
A  flood  of  wrath,  sent  plague  and  famine  forth; 
With  earthquake  rocked  the  world  beneath,  witk 

storms 
Above  laid  cities  waste,  and  turned  fat  lands 
To  barrenness,  and  with  the  sword  of  war 
In  fury  marched,  and  gave  them  blood  to  drink 
Angels  remonstrated,  Mercy  beseeched, 
Heaven  smiled  and  frowned,  Hell  groaned,  Tins 

fled,  Death  shook 
Hisdart,  and  threatened  to  make  repentance  vain,— 
Incredible  assertion !  men  rushed  on 
Determinedly  to  ruin ;  shut  their  ears, 
Their  eyes,  to  all  advice,  to  all  reproof; 
O'er  mercy  and  o'er  judgment,  downward  rushed 
To  misery ;  and, — most  incredible 
Of  all ! — to  misery  rushed  along  the  way 
Of  disappointment  and  remorse,  where  still 
At  every  step,  adders,  in  pleasure's  form, 
Stung  mortally ;  and  Joys, — whose 
Seemed  glowing  high  with  immortality, 
Whose  bosoms  prophesied  superfluous 
While  in  the  arms  received,  and  locked  in  doss 
And  riotous  embrace,  turned  pale,  and  cold, 
And  died,  and  smelled  of  putrefaction  rank ; 
Turned,  in  the  very  moment  of  delight, 
A  loathsome,  heavy  corpse,  that  with  the  dear 
And  hollow  eyes  of  death,  stared  horribly. 
All  tribes,  all  generations  of  the  earth, 
Thus  wantonly  to  ruin  drove  alike. 
<  *We  heard  indeed  of  gold   and  silver  days, 
And  of  primeval  innocence  unstained: 
A  pagan  tale !  but  by  baptized  bards, 
Philosophers,  and  statesmen,  who  were  etui 
Held  wise  and  cunning  men,  talked  of  so  much, 
That  most  believed  it  so,  and  asked  not  why. 

The  pair,  the  family  first  made,  were  ill; 
And  for  their  great  peculiar  sin,  incurred 
The  Curse,  and  left  it  due  to  all  th 
And  bold  example  gave  of  every  crime, 
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Hate,  murder,  unbelief  reproach,  revenge. 
A  time,  'tis  troe,  there  came,  of  which  thou  toon 
Shah  hear,  the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Jubilee 
Of  earth,  when  righteousness  and  peace  prevailed. 
This  time  except,  who  writes  the  history 
Of  men,  and  writes  it  true,  must  write  them  bad; 
Who  reads,  must  read  of  violence  and  blood. 
The  man,  who  could  the  story  of  one  day 
Peruse,  the  wrongs,  oppressions,  cruelties, 
Deceits,  and  perjuries,  and  vanities, 
Rewarded  worthlessness,  rejected  worth, 
Assassinations,  robberies,  thefts,  and  wart, 
Disastrous  accidents,  life  thrown  away, 
Divinity  insulted,  Heaven  despised, 
Religion  scorned, — and  not  been  sick  at  night, 
And  sad,  had  gathered  greater  store  of  mirth, 
Than  ever  wise  man  in  the  world  could  find. 

One  cause  of  folly,  one  especial  cause, 
Was  this :  Few  knew  what  wisdom  was,  though 

well 
Defined  in  God's  own  words,  and  printed  large, 
On  heaven  and  earth  in  characters  of  light, 
And  sounded  in  the  ear  by  every  wind. 

Wisdom  is  humble,  said  the  voice  of  God. 
Tie  proud,  the  world  replied.  Wisdom,  said  God, 
;  Forgive*,  forbears,  and  suffers,  not  for  fear 
J  Of  man,  but  God.    Wisdom  revenges,  said 
The  world,  is  quick  and  deadly  of  resentment, 
Thrusts  at  the  very  shadow  of  affront, 
And  hastes,  by  death,  to  wipe  its  honour  clean. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  loves  enemies,  entreats, 
8oficfa,  begs  for  peace.    Wisdom,  replied 
The  world,  hates  enemies,  will  not  ask  peace, 
Conditions  spurns,  and  triumphs  in  their  fall. 
Wisdom  mistrusts  itself,  and  leans  on  Heaven, 
Said  God.    It  trusts  and  leans  upon  itself, 
The  world  replied.     Wisdom  retires,  said  God, 
And  counts  it  bravery  to  bear  reproach, 
And  shssle,  and  lowly  poverty,  upright; 
And  weeps  with  all  who  have  just  cause  to  weep. 
Wisdom,  replied  the  world,  struts  forth  to  gaze, 
Treads  the  broad  stage  of  life  with  clamorous  foot, 
Attracts  all  praises,  counts  it  bravery 
Alone  to  wield  the  sword,  and  rush  on  death ; 
And  never  weeps,  but  for  its  own  disgrace. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  is  highest,  when  it  stoops 
Lowest  before  the  Holy  Throne ;  throws  down 
Its  crown,  abased ;  forgets  itself,  admires, 
And  breathes  adoring  praise.    There  Wisdom 
stoops, 
■   Indeed,  the  world  replied,  there  stoops,  because 
(   It  mutt,  but  stoops  with  dignity;  and  thinks 
i  And  meditates  the  while  of  inward  worth. 

Thus  did  Almighty  God,  and  thus  the  world, 
Wisdom  define:  and  most  the  world  believed, 
And  boldly  called  the  truth  of  God  a  Ik. 
Hence,  he  thai  to  the  worldly  wisdom  shaped 
Hie  character,  became  the  favourite 
Of  men,  wae  honourable  termed,  a  man 


Of  spirit,  noble,  glorious,  lofty  soul! 
And  as  he  crossed  the  earth  in  chase  of  dreams, 
Received  prodigious  shouts  of  warm  applause. 
Hence,  who  to  godly  wisdom  framed  his  life, 
Was  counted  mean,  and  spiritless,  and  vile ; 
And  as  he  walked  obscurely  in  the  path 
Which  led  to  heaven,  fools  mssed  with  serpent 

tongue, 
And  poured  contempt  upon  his  holy  head, 
And  poured  contempt  on  ell  who  praised  his  name. 

But  false  as  this  account  of  wisdom  was, 
The  world's  1  mean,  it  was  its  best,  the  creed 
Of  sober,  grave,  and  philosophic  men, 
With  much  research  and  cogitation  framed, 
Of  men,  who  with  the  vulgar  scorned  to  sit. 

The  popular  belief  seemed  rather  worse, 
When  heard  replying  to  the  voice  of  truth. 

The  wise  man,  said  the  Bible,  walks  with  God ; 
Surveys,  far  on,  the  endless  line  of  life ; 
Values  his  soul,  thinks  of  eternity, 
Both  worlds  considers,  and  provides  for  both; 
With  reason's  eye  his  passions  guards ;  abstains 
From  evil ,  lives  on  hope,  on  hope,  the  fruit 
Of  faith ;  looks  upward,  purines  his  soul, 
Expands  his  wings,  and  mounts  into  the  sky ; 
Passes  the  sun,  and  gains  his  father's  house, 
And  drinks  with  angels  from  the  fount  of  bliss. 

The  multitude  aloud  replied, — replied 
By  practice,  for  they  were  not  bookish  men, 
Nor  apt  to  form  their  principles  in  words, — 
The  wise  man,  first  of  all,  eradicates, 
As  much  as  possible,  from  out  his  mind, 
All  thought  of  death,  God,  and  eternity; 
Admires  the  world,  and  thinks  of  Time  alone ; 
Avoids  the  Bible,  all  reproof  avoids; 
Rocks  Conscience,  if  he  can,  asleep ;  puts  out 
The  eye  of  Reason,  prisons,  tortures,  binds, 
And  makes  her  thus,  by  violence  and  force, 
Give  wicked  evidence  against  herself; 
Lets  passion  loose,  the  substance  leaves,  pursues 
The  shadow  vehemently,  but  ne'er  o'ertakes ; 
Puts  by  the  cup  of  holiness  and  joy; 
And  drinks,  carouses  deeply,  in  the  bowl 
Of  death ;  grovels  in  dust,  pollutes,  destroys, 
His  soul !  is  miserable  to.  acquire 
More  misery;  deceives  to  be  deceived ; 
Strives,  labours,  to  the  last,  to  shun  the  truth ; 
Strives,  labours,  to  the  last,  to  damn  himself; 
Turns  desperate,  shudders,  groans,  blasphemes, 

and  dies, 
And  sinks — where  could  he  else! — to  endless  wo; 
And  drinks  the  wine  of  God's  eternal  wrath. 

The  learned  thus,  and  thus  the  unlearned  world, 
Wisdom  denned.    In  sound  they  disagreed ; 
In  substance,  in  effect,  in  end,  the  same; 
And  equally  to  God  and  truth  opposed, 
Opposed  as  darkness  to  the  light  of  heaven. 
Yet  were  there  some,  that  seemed  well-meaning 
men, 
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Who  systems  planned,  expressed  in  supple  words, 
Which  praised  the  man  as  wisest,  that  in  one 
United  both ;  pleased  God,  and  pleased  the  world; 
And  with  the  saint,  and  with  the  sinner,  had, 
Changing  his  garb,  unseen,  a  good  report. 
And  many  thought  their  definition  best ; 
And  in  their  wisdom  grew  exceeding  wise. 

Union  abhorred!  dissimulation  vain! 
Could  Holiness  embrace  the  harlot  Sin? 
Could  life  wed  death?  Could  God  with  Mammon 

dwell? 
Oh,  foolish  men!  oh,  men  for  ever  lost! 
In  spite  of  mercy  lost,  in  spite  of  wrath! 
In  spite  of  Disappointment  and  Remorse, 
Which  made  the  way  to  ruin,  ruinous! 

Hear  what  they  were:  The  progeny  of  Sin, 
Alike,  and  oft  combined;  but  differing  much 
In  mode  of  giving  pain.    As  felt  the  gross, 
Material  part,  when  in  the  furnace  cast, 
So  felt  the  soul,  the  victim  of  Remorse. 
It  was  a  fire  which  on  the  verge  of  God's 
Commandments  burned,  and  on  the  vitals  fed 
Of  all  who  passed.    Who  passed,  there  met  Re- 
morse; 
A  violent  fever  seized  his  soul ;  the  heavens 
Above,  the  earth  beneath,  seemed  glowing  brass, 
Heated  seven  times ;  he  heard  dread  voices  speak, 
And  mutter  horrid  prophecies  of  pain, 
Severer  and  severer  yet  to  come ; 
And  as  he  writhed  and  quivered,  scorched  within, 
The  Fury  round  his  torrid  temples  flapped 
Her  fiery  wings,  and  breathed  upon  his  lips 
And  parched  tongue  the  withered  blasts  of  helL 
It  was  the  suffering  begun,  thou  sawst 
In  symbol  of  the  Worm  that  never  dies. 

The  other,  Disappointment,  rather  seemed 
Negation  of  delight.    It  was  a  thing 
Sluggish  and  torpid,  tending  towards  death. 
Its  breath  was  cold,  and  made  the  sportive  blood, 
Stagnant,  and  dull,  and  heavy,  round  the  wheels 
Of  life.    The  roots  of  that  whereon  it  blew, 
Decayed,  and  with  the  genial  soil  no  more 
Held  sympathy ;  the  leaves,  the  branches  drooped, 
And  mouldered  slowly  down  to  formless  dust; 
Not  tossed  and  driven  bJNiolence  of  winds, 
But  withering  where  they  sprung,  and  rotting 

there 
Long  disappointed,  disappointed  still, 
The  hopeless  man,  hopeless  in  his  main  wish, 
As  if  returning  back  to  nothing,  felt; 
In  strange  vacuity  of  being  hung, 
And  rolled  and  rolled  his  eye  on  emptiness, 
That  seemed  to  grow  more  empty  every  hour. 

One  of  this  mood  I  do  remember  welL 
We   name   him   not, — what  now  are  earthly 

names? — 
In  humble  dwelling  bom,  reared,  remote; 
In  rural  quietude,  'mong  hills,  and  streams, 
And  melancholy  deserts,  where  the  Sun 


Saw,  as  he  passed,  a  shepherd  only,  hem 
And  there,  watching  his  little  flock,  or  heard 
The  ploughman  talking  to  his  steers;  ms  hopes, 
His  morning  hopes,  awoke  before  him,  sminnrj. 
Among  the  dews  and  holy  mountain  airs; 
And  fancy  coloured  them  with  every  has 
Of  heavenly  loveliness.    But  soon  his  dreams 
Of  child  hood  fled  away,  those  rainbow  dreasjs, 
So  innocent  and  fair,  that  withered  Age, 
Even  at  the  grave,  cleared  up  his  dusty  eye, 
And,  passing  all  between  looked  fondly  back 


To  see  them  once  again,  ere  he  departed : 
These  fled  away,  and  anxious  thought,  thai  wabsi 
To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go, 
Possessed  his  soul,  and  held  it  still  awhile. 
He  listened,  and  heard  from  far  the  voice  of  fane, 
Heard  and  was  charmed;  and  deep  and  sudden 

vow 
Of  resolution,  made  to  be  renowned; 
And  deeper  vowed  again  to  keep  his  vow. 
His  parents  saw,  his  parents,  whom  God  mads 
Of  kindest  heart,  saw,  and  indulged  his  hope. 
The  ancient  page  he  turned,  read  much,  thought 

much, 
And  with  old  bards  of  honourable  name 
Measured  his  soul  severely;  and  looked  up 
To  fame,  ambitious  of  no  second  place. 
Hope  grew  from  inward  faith,  and  promised  lav. 
And  out  before  him  opened  many  a  path 
Ascending,  where  the  laurel  highest  waved 
Her  branch  of  endless  green.   He  stood  admiring, 
Bat  stood,  admired,  not  long.  Thehaxphessned, 
The  harp  he  loved,  loved  better  than  his  life, 
The  harp  which  uttered  deepest  notes,  and  held 
The  ear  of  thought  a  captive  to  its  song. 
He  searched  and  meditated  much,  and  whiles, 
With  rapturous  hand,  in  secret,  touched  the  lyre, 
Aiming  at  glorious  strains;  and  searched  again 
For  theme  deserving  of  immortal  verse; 
Chose  now,  and  now  refused,  unsatisfied; 
Pleased,  then  displeased,  and  hesitating  still. 

Thus  stood  his  mind,  when  round  him  came  a 
cloud, 
Slowly  and  heavily  it  came,  a  cloud 
Of  ills,  we  mention  not    Enough  to  say, 
'Twas  cold,  and  dead,  impenetrable  gloom. 
He  saw  Its  dark  approach,  and  saw  his  hopes, 
One  after  one,  put  out,  as  nearer  still 
It  drew  his  soul ;  but  feinted  not  at  first, 
Fainted  not  soon.    He  knew  the  lot  of  man 
Was  trouble,  and  prepared  to  bear  the  worst; 
Endure  whatever  should  come,  without  a  sigh 
Endure,  and  drink,  even  to  the  very  dregs, 
The  bitterest  cup  that  Time  could  measure  out; 
And,  having  done,  look  up,  and  ask  for  mote. 

He  called  philosophy,  and  with  his  heart 
Reasoned.    He  called  religion  too,  but  called 
Reluctantly,  and  therefore  was  not  heard. 
Ashamed  to  be  o'esnatched  b?  eazthlr 
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ight,  and  sought,  with  eye  that  dimmed  apace 
i  some  avenue  to  fight,  eome  place 
rich  to  rest  a  hope;  bat  sought  in  vain.    , 
r  and  darker  still  the  darkness  grew, 
gth  he  sunk,  and  Disappointment  stood 
ry  comforter,  and  mournfully 
II  was  passed.    His  interest  in  life, 
ig,  ceased:  and  now  he  seemed  to  feel, 
luddered  as  he  felt,  his  powers  of  mind 
ng  in  the  spring-time  of  his  day. 
gorous,  weak  became,  the  clear  obscure. 
7  gave  up  her  charge,  Decision  reeled, 
om  her  flight,  Fancy  returned,  returned 
e  she  found  no  nourishment  abroad, 
lue  heavens  withered,  and  the  moon,  and 
n, 

11  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  morn 
veiling,  withered;  and  the  eyes,  and  smiles, 
ices,.of  all  men  and  women  withered; 
red  to  him;  and  all  the  universe, 
>mething  which  had  been,  appeared;  but 
w 

ead  and  mouldering  fast  away.    He  tried 
re  to  hope,  wished  to  forget  his  vow, 
1  to  forget  his  harp;  then  ceased  to  wish, 
ras  his  last.    Enjoyment  now  was  done. 
I  no  hope,  no  wish,  and  scarce  a  fear, 
g  sensible,  and  sensible 
he  as  some  atom  seemed,  which  God 
ade  superfluously,  and  needed  not 
Id  creation  with ;  but  back  again 
hing  threw,  and  left  it  in  the  void, 
verlasting  sense  that  once  it  was. 
who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights,  he 
mt, 

less,  waveless,  saiDese,  shoreless  wo! 
ho  can  tell  how  many,  glorious  once, 
era  and  themselves  of  promise  full, 
:ted  to  this  pass  of  human  thought, 
nlderness  of  intellectual  death, 
d  and  pined,  and  vanished  from  the  earth, 
g  no  vestige  of  memorial  there ! 
is  not  so  with  him.    When  thus  he  lay, 
i  of  heart,  withered  and  desolate, 
of  Autumn,  which  the  wolfish  winds, 
ig  from  its  falling  sisters,  chase, 
n  its  native  grove,  to  lifeless  wastes, 
ive  it  there  alone,  to  be  forgotten 
Iy,  God  passed  in  mercy  by, — 
ise  be  ever  new ! — and  on  him  breathed, 
de  him  live,  and  put  into  his  hands 
harp,  into  his  lips  a  song, 
died  its  numbers  down  the  tide  of  Time. 
mis  now  but  little,  to  be  praised 
i  alone ;  ambitious  most,  to  bo 
ed  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all;  and  have 
ne  recorded  in  the  book  of  life. 

things  were  Disappointment  and  Re- 
Tse.  I 


And  oft  united  both,  as  friends  severe, 
To  teach  men  wisdom;  but  the  fool,  untaught, 
Was  foolish  still    His  ear  he  stopped,  his  eyes 
He  shut,  and  blindly,  deafly  obstinate, 
Forced  desperately  his  way  from  wo  to  wo. 

One  place,  one  only  place,  there  was  on  earth, 
Where  no  man  e'er  was  fool,  however  mad. 
"  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die." 
Ah!  'twas  a  truth  most  true;  and  sung  in  Time, 
And  to  the  sons  of  men,  by  one  well  known 
On  earth  for  lofty  verse  and  lofty  sense. 
Much  hast  thou  seen,  fair  youth,  much  heard; 

but  thou 
Hast  never  seen  a  death-bed,  never  heard 
A  dying  groan.    Men  saw  it  often.    'Twas  sad, 
To  all  most  sorrowful  and  sad ;  to  guilt, 
'Twas  anguish,  terror,  darkness,  without  bow. 
But,  oh!  it  had  a  most  convincing  tongue, 
A  potent  oratory,  that  secured 
Most  mute  attention;  and  it  spoke  the  truth 
So  boldly,  plainly,  perfectly  distinct, 
That  none  the  meaning  could  mistake,  or  doubt; 
And  had  withal  a  disenchanting  power, 
A  most  omnipotent  and  wondrous  power, 
Which  in  a  moment  broke,  for  ever  broke, 
And  utterly  dissolved,  the  charms,  and  spells, 
And  cunning  sorceries  of  earth  and  hell. 
And  thus  it  spoke  to  him  who  ghastly  lay, 
And  struggled  for  another  breath:  Earth's  cup 
Is  poisoned;  her  renown,  most  infamous; 
Her  gold,  seem  as  it  may,  is  really  dust; 
Her  titles,  slanderous  names;  her  praise,  reproach; 
Her  strength,  an  idiot's  boast;  her  wisdom  blind; 
Her  gain,  eternal  loss;  her  hope,  a  dream; 
Her  love,  her  friendship,  enmity  with  God ; 
Her  promises,  a  lie ;  her  smile,  a  harlot's; 
Her  beauty,  paint,  and  rotten  within ;  her  pleas- 
ures, 
Deadly  assassins  masked;  her  laughter  grief; 
Her  breasts,  the  sting  of  Death ;  her  total  sum, 
Her  all,  most  utter  vanity ;  and  all 
Her  lovers  mad,  insane  most  grievously, 
And  most  insane  because  they  know  it  not 

Thus  did  the  mighty  rcasoner,  Death  declare, 
And  volumes  more ;  and  in  one  word  confirmed 
The  Bible  whole,  Eternity  is  all. 
But  few  spectators,  few  believed,  of  those 
Who  staid  behind.    The  wisest,  best  of  men, 
Believed  not  to  the  letter  full ;  but  turned, 
And  on  the  world  looked  forth,  as  if  they  thought 
The  well-trimmed  hypocrite  had  something  still 
Of  inward  worth.     The  dying  man  alone, 
Gave  faithful  audience,  and  the  words  of  Death, 
To  the  last  jot,  believed,  believed  and  felt ; 
But  oft,  alas !  believed  and  felt  too  late. 

And  had  Earth,  then,  no  joys,  no  native  sweets 
No  happiness,  that  one,  who  spoke  the  truth, 
Might  call  her  own!  She  had ;  true,  native  sweets, 
Indigenous  delights,  which  up  the  tree 
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Of  holiness,  embracing  as  they  grew, 
Ascended,  and  bore  fruit  of  heavenly  taste ; 
In  pleasant  memory  held,  and  talked  of  oft, 
By  yonder  Saints,  who  walk  the  golden  streets 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  compass  round 
The  Throne,  with  nearest  vision  blessed.  Of  these, 
Hereafter,  thou  shalt  hear,  delighted  hear; 
One  page  of  beauty  in  the  life  of  man. 


BOOK  IV. 

The  world  had  much  of  strange  and  wonderful, 
In  passion  much,  in  action,  reason,  will, 
And  much  in  providence,  which  still  retired 
From  human  eye,  and  led  Philosophy, 
That  ill  her  ignorance  liked  to  own,  through  dark 
And  dangerous  paths  of  speculation  wild. 
Some  striking  features,  as  we  pass,  we  mark, 
In  order  such  as  memory  suggests. 

One  passion  prominent  appears,  the  lust 
Of  power,  which  oft-times  took  the  fairer  name 
Of  liberty,  and  hung  the  popular  flag 
Of  freedom  out. '  Many,  indeed,  its  names. 
When  on  the  throne  it  sat,  and  round  the  neck 
Of  millions  riveted  its  iron  chain, 
And  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  laid 
Burdens  unmerciful,  it  title  took 
Of  tyranny,  oppression,  despotism ; 
And  every  tongue  was  weary  cursing  it. 
When  in  the  multitude  it  gathered  strength, 
And,  like  an  ocean  bursting  from  its  bounds, 
Long  beat  in  vain,  went  forth  resistlessly, 
It  bore  the  stamp  and  designation,  then, 
Of  popular  fury,  anarchy,  rebellion ; 
And  honest  men  bewailed  all  order  void ; 
All  laws  annulled ;  all  property  destroyed ; 
The  venerable,  murdered  in  the  streets ; 
The  wise  despised;   streams,  red  with  human 

blood; 
Harvests  beneath  the  frantic  foot  trod  down; 
Lands,  desolate ;  and  famine  at  the  door. 

These  are  a  part ;  but  other  names  it  had, 
Iimumerous  as  the  shapes  and  robes  it  wore. 
But  under  every  name,  in  nature  still 
Invariably  the  same,  and  always  bad. 
We  own,  indeed,  that  oft  against  itself 
It  fought,  and  sceptre  both  and  people  gave 
An  equal  aid ;  as  long  exemplified 
In  Albion's  isle,  Albion,  queen  of  the  seas ; 
And  in  the  struggle,  something  like  a  kind 
Of  civil  liberty  grew  up,  the  best 
Of  mere  terrestrial  root;  but,  sickly,  too, 
And  living  only,  strange  to  tell  1  in  strife 
Of  factions  equally  contending;  dead, 
That  very  moment  dead,  that  one  prevailed. 

Conflicting  cruelly  against  itself, 
By  its  own  hand  it  fell;  part  slaying  part 


And  men  who  noticed  not  the  suicide, 

Stood  wondering  much,  why  earth  from  age  to  age, 

Was  still  enslaved ;  and  erring  causes  gave. 

This  was  earth's  liberty,  its  nature  tins, 
However  named,  in  whomsoever  found, — 
And  found  it  was  in  all  of  woman  born, — 
Each  man  to  make  all  subject  to  his  wUl ; 
To  make  them  do,  undo,  eat,  drink,  stand,  move, 
Talk,  think,  and  feel,  exactly  as  he  chose. 
Hence  the  eternal  strife  of  brotherhoods, 
Of  individuals,  famines,  commonwealths, 
The  root  from  which  it  grew  was  pride;  bad  root, 
And  bad  the  fruit  it  bore.    Then  wonder  not, 
That  long  the  nations  from  it  richly  reaped 
Oppression,  slavery,  tyranny,  and  war; 
Confusion,  desolation,  trouble,  shame. 
And,  marvellous  though  it  seem,  this  monster, 

when 
It  took  the  name  of  slavery,  as  oft 
It  did,  had  advocates  to  plead  its  cause; 
Beings  that  walked  erect,  and  spoke  like  men; 
Of  Christian  parentage  descended,  too, 
And  dipped  in  the  baptismal  font,  as  sign 
Of  dedication  to  the  prince  who  bowed 
To  death,  to  set  the  sin-bound  prisoner  free. 

Unchristian  thought!  on  what  pretence  soe'er 
Of  right,  inherited,  or  else  acquired; 
Of  loss,  or  profit,  or  what  plea  you  name, 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  barter,  whip,  and  hold 
In  chains,  a  being  of  celestial  make; 
Of  kimlredfonn,  of  kiiulred  faculties, 
Of  kindred  feelings,  passions,  thoughts,  desires; 
Born  free,  and  heir  of  an  immortal  hope; 
Thought  vjllanous,  absurd,  detestable ! 
Unworthy  to  be  harboured  in  a  fiend ! 
And  only  overreached  in  wickedness 
By  that,  birth,  too,  of  earthly  liberty, 
Which  aimed  to  make  a  reasonable  man 
By  legislation  think,  and  by  the  sword 
Believe.    This  was  that  liberty  renowned, 
Those  equal  rights  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where 

men, 
All,  but  a  few,  were  bought,  and  sold,  and  scourged, 
And  killed,  as  interest  or  caprice  enjoined ;        • 
In  after  times  talked  of,  written  of,  so  much, 
That  most,  by  sound  and  custom  led  away, 
Believed  the  essence  answered  to  the  name. 
Historians  on  this  theme1  were  long  and  warm. 
Statesmen,  drunk  with  the  fumes  of  vain  debate, 
In  lofty  swelling  phrase  called  it  perfection. 
Philosophers  its  rise,  advance,  and  fall, 
Traced  carefully:  and  poets  kindled  still, 
As  memory  brought  it  up;  their  lips  were  touched 
With  fire,  and  uttered  words  that  men  adored. 
Even  he,  true  bard  of  Zkm,  holy  man! 
To  whom  the  Bible  taught  this  precious  verse, 
"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  feet," 
By  fashion,  though  by  fashion  little  swayed, 
Scarce  kept  his  harp  from  pagan  freedom's  praise. 
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Tin  captive  prophet,  whom  Jehovah  gave 

The  future  yean,  described  it  best,  when  he 

Beheld  it  rise  in  vision  of  the  night : 

A  dreadful  beast,  and  terrible,  and  strong 

Exceedingly,  with  mighty  iron  teeth ; 

And,  lo,  it  brake  in  pieces,  and  devoured, 

And  stamped  the  residue  beneath  its  feet! 
True  liberty  was  Christian,  sanctified, 

Baptised,  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone; 

First-born  of  Virtue,  daughter  of  the  skies, 

Nursling  of  truth  divine,  sister  of  all 

The  graces,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love ; 

Giving  to  God,  and  man,  and  all  below, 

That  symptom  showed  of  sensible  existence, 

Their  due,  unasked;  fear  to  whom  fear  was  due ; 

To  all,  respect,  benevolence,  and  love: 

Companion  of  religion,  where  she  came, 

There  freedom  came;  where  dwelt,  there  freedom 
dwelt;  | 

Ruled  where  she  ruled,  expired  where  she  ex- 
pired, 
"lie  was  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  made 
free," 

Who,  first  of  all,  the  bands  of  Satan  broke ; 

Who  broke  the  bands  of  sin ;  and  for  his  soul, 

In  spite  of  fools,  consulted  seriously ; 

In  spite  of  fashion,  persevered  in  good ; 

In  spite  of  wealth  or  poverty,  upright ; 

Who  did  as  reason,  not  as  fancy,  bade ; 

Who  heard  temptation  sing,  and  yet  turned  not 

Aside ;  saw  Sin  bedeck  her  flowery  bed, 

And  yet  would  not  go  up;  felt  at  his  heart 

The  sword  unsheathed,  yet  would  not  sell  the  truth; 

Who,  having  power,  had  not  the  will  to  hurt; 

Who  blushed  alike  to  be,  or  have  a  slave ; 

Who  blushed  at  naught  but  sin,  feared  naught  but 
God; 

Who,  finally,  in  strong  integrity 

Of  soul,  'midst  want,  or  riches,  or  disgrace, 

Uplifted,  calmly  sat,  and  heard  the  waves 

Of  stormy  folly  breaking  at  his  feet, 

Now  shrill  with  praise,  now  hoarse  with  foul  re- 
proach, 

And  both  despised  sincerely;  seeking  this 

Alone,  The  approbation  of  his  God, 

Which  still  with  conscience  witnessed  to  his  peace. 
This,  this  is  freedom,  such  as  angels  use, 

And  kindred  to  the  liberty  of  God. 

First-born  of  Virtue,  daughter  of  the  skies ! 

The  man,  the  state,  in  whom  she  ruled  was  free ; 

All  else  were  slaves  of  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death. 
Already  thou  hast  something  heard  of  good 

And  ill,  of  vice  and  virtue,  perfect  each ;  / 

Of  those  redeemed,  or  else  abandoned  quite ; 

And  more  ahalt  hear,  when,  at  the  judgment-day, 

The  characters  of  mankind  we  review. 

Seems  aught  which  thou  hast  heard  astonishing? 

A  greater  wonder  now  thy  audience  asks; 

Phenomena  m  all  the  universe, 


Of  moral  being  most  anomalous, 

Inexplicable  most,  and  wonderful. 

I'll  introduce  thee  to  a  single  heart, 

A  human  heart.    We  enter  not  the  worst, 

But  one  by  God's  renewing  spirit  touched, 

A  Christian  heart,  awaked  from  sleep  of  sin. 

What  seest  thou  here?  what  markst?  Observe  it 

well. 
Will,  passion,  reason,  hopes,  fears,  joy,  distress, 
Peace,  turbulence,  simplicity,  deceit, 
Good,  ill,  corruption,  immortality; 
A  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet 
Oft  lodging  fiends ;  the  dwelling-place  of  all 
The  heavenly  virtues,  charity  and  truth, 
Humility,  and  holiness,  and  love ; 
And  yet  the  common  haunt  of  anger,  pride, 
Hatred,  revenge,  and  passions  foul  with  lust; 
Allied  to  heaven,  yet  parleying  oft  with  hell ; 
A  soldier  listed  in  Messiah's  band, 
Yet  giving  quarter  to  Abaddon's  troops ; 
With  seraphs  drinking  from  the  well  of  life, 
And  yet  carousing  in  the  cup  of  death ; 
An  heir  of  heaven,  and  walking  thitherward, 
Yet  casting  back  a  covetous  eye  on  earth; 
Emblem  of  strength,  and  weakness;  loving  now, 
And  now  abhorring  sin ;  indulging  now, 
And  now  repenting  sore;  rejoicing  now, 
With  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory; 
Now  weeping  bitterly,  and  clothed  in  dust; 
A  man  willing  to  do,  and  doing  not; 
Doing,  and  willing  not ;  embracing  what 
He  hates,  what  most  he  loves  abandoning ; 
Half  saint,  and  sinner  half;  half  life,  half  death ; 
Commixture  strange  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell. 

What  seest  thou  here?  what  markst?  A  battle- 
field; 
Two  banners  spread,  two  dreadful  fronts  of  war 
In  shock  of  opposition  fierce,  engaged. 
God,  angels,  saw  whole  empires  rise  in  arms, 
Saw  kingB  exalted,  heard  them  tumble  down, 
And  others  raised, — and  heeded  not ;  but  here 
God,  angels  looked ;  God,  angels,  fought ;  and  Hell, 
With  all  his  legions,  fought :  here,  error  fought 
With  truth,  with  darkness  light,  and  life  with  death; 
And  here,  not  kingdoms,  reputation,  worlds, 
Were  won ;  the  strife  was  for  eternity, 
The  victory  was  never-ending  bliss, 
The  badge,  a  chaplet  from  the  tree  of  life. 

While  thus,  within,  contending  armies  strove, 
Without,  the  Christian  had  his  troubles  too. 
For,  as  by  God's  unalterable  laws, 
And  ceremonial  of  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
Virtue  takes  place  of  all,  and  worthiest  deeds 
Sit  highest  at  the  feast  of  bliss ;  on  earth, 
The  opposite  was  fashion's  rule  polite. 
Virtue  the  lowest  place  at  table  took, 
Or  served,  or  was  shut  out ;  the  Christian  still 
Was  mocked,  derided,  persecuted,  slain ; 
And  Slander,  morse  than  mockery,  or  sword, 
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Or  death,  stood  nightly  by  her  horrid  forge, 

And  fabricated  lies  to  stain  his  name, 

And  wound  his  peace;  bat  still  he  had  a  source 

Of  happiness,  that  men  could  neither  give 

Nor  take  away.    The  avenues  that  led 

To  immortality  before  him  lay. 

He  saw,  with  faith's  far  reaching  eye,  the  fount 

Of  life,  his  Father's  house,  his  Saviour  God, 

And  borrowed  thence  to  help  his  present  want 

Encountered  thus  with  enemies,  without, 
Within,  like  bark  that  meets  opposing  winds 
And  floods,  this  way,  now  that,  she  steers  athwart, 
Tossed  by  the  wave,  and  driven  by  the  storm; 
But  still  the  pilot,  ancient  at  the  helm, 
The  harbour  keeps  in  eye ;  and  after  much 
Of  danger  passed,  and  many  a  prayer  rude, 
He  runs  her  safely  in:  so  was  the  man 
Of  God  beset,  so  tossed  by  adverse  winds; 
And  so  his  eye  upon  the  land  of  life 
He  kept.    Virtue  grew  daily  stronger,  sin 
Decayed ;  his  enemies,  repulsed,  retired ; 
Till,  at  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man 
In  Christ  arrived,  and  with  the  Spirit  filled, 
He  gained  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest 

But  think  not  virtue,  else  than  dwells  in  God 
Essentially,  was  perfect,  without  spot 
Examine  yonder  suns.    At  distance  seen, 
How  bright  they  burn !  how  gloriously  they  shine) 
Mantling  the  worlds  around  in  beamy  light ! 
But  nearer  viewed,  we  through  their  lustre  see 
Some  dark  behind ;  so  virtue  was  on  earth, 
So  is  in  heaven,  and  so  shall  always  be. 
Though  good  it  seem,  immaculate,  and  fair 
Exceedingly,  to  saint  or  angel's  gaze 
The  uncreated  Eye,  that  searches  all, 
Sees  it  imperfect ;  sees,  but  blames  not ;  sees, 
Well  pleased,  and  best  with  those  who  deepest  dive 
Into  themselves,  and  know  themselves  the  most ; 
Taught  thence  in  humbler  reverence  to  bow 
Before  the  Holy  One ;  and  oftener  view 
His  excellence,  that  in  them  still  may  rise, 
And  grow  his  likeness,  growing  evermore. 

Nor  think  that  any,  born  of  Adam's  race, 
In  his  own  proper  virtue  entered  heaven. 
Once  fallen  from  God  and  perfect  holiness, 
No  being,  unassisted,  e'er  could  rise, 
Or  sanctify  the  sin-polluted  soul. 
Oft  was  the  trial  made,  but  vainly  made. 
So  oft  as  men,  in  earth's  best  livery  clad, 
However  fair,  approached  the  gates  of  heaven, 
And  stood  presented  to  the  eye  of  God, 
Their  impious  pride  so  oft  his  soul  abhorred. 
Vain  hope !  in  patch-work  of  terrestrial  grain, 
To  be  received  into  the  courts  above ! 
As  vain  as  towards  yonder  suns  to  soar, 
On  wing  of  waxen  plumage,  melting  soon. 

Look  round,  and  see  those  numbers  infinite, 
That  stand  before  the  Throne,  and  in  their  hands 
Palms  waving  high,  m  token  of  victory 


For  battles  won.    These  are  the  sons  of  man 
Redeemed,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lamb  of  Gad 
All  these,  and  millions  more  of  kindred  blood, 
Who  now  are  out  on  messages  of  love, 
All  these,  their  virtue,  beauty,  excellence, 
And  joy,  are  purchase  of  redeeming  blood; 
Their  glory,  bounty  of  redeeming  love, 

O  Love  divine!   Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high! 
Shout,  angels!  shout  aloud,  ye  sons  of  men! 
And  bum,  my  heart,  with  the  eternal  nana! 
My  lyre,  be  eloquent  with  endless  praise! 
O  Love  divine !  immeasurable  Love ! 
Stooping  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hsl; 
Without  beginning,  endless,  boundless  Love ! 
Above  all  asking,  giving  far,  to  those 
Who  nought  deserved,  who  nought  dtsjuud  bat 

death! 
Saving  the  vilest !  saving  me !  O  Love 
Divine!  O  Saviour  God !  O  Lamb,  once  slam! 
At  thought  of  thee,  thy  love,  thy  flowing  blood, 
All  thoughts  decay;  all  things  remembered  fcde; 
All  hopes  return ;  all  actions  done  by  men 
Or  angels,  disappear,  absorbed  and  lost; 
All  fly,  as  from  the  great  white  Throne  which  he, 
The  prophet,  saw,  in  vision  wrapped,  the  heaven 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon,  and  starry  host, 
Confounded,  fled,  and  found  a  place  no  mora. 

One  glance  of  wonder,  as  we  pass,  deserve 
The  books  of  Time.    Productive  was  the  worH 
In  many  things,  but  most  in  books.  Like  swans* 
Of  locusts,  which  God  sent  to  vex  a  land 
Rebellious  long,  admonished  long  in  vain, 
Their  numbers  they  poured  annually  on  man, 
From  heads  conceiving  still.    Perpetual  birth! 
Thou  wonderst  how  the  world  contained  them  aL 
Thy  wonder  stay.  Like  men,  this  was  their  doom: 
"  That  dust  they  were,  and  should  to  dust  return.*1 
And  oft  their  fathers,  childless  and  bereaved, 
Wept  o'er  their  graves,  when  they  themselves ' 

green. 
And  on  them  fell,  as  fell  on  every  age, 
As  on  their  authors  fell,  oblivious  Night, 
Which  o'er  the  past  lay,  darkling,  heavy,  still, 
Impenetrable,  motionless,  and  sad, 
Having  his  dismal,  leaden  plumage  stirred 
By  no  remembrancer,  to  show  the  men 
Who  after  came  what  was  concealed  hranath 

The  story-telling  tribe,  alone,  outran 
All  calculation  far,  and  left  behind, 
Lagging,  the  swiftest  numbers.    Dreadful, 
To  fancy,  was  their  never-ceasing  birth ; 
And  room  had  lacked,  had  not  their  life  been  abort 
Excepting  some,  their  definition  take 
Thou  thus,  expressed  in  gentle  phrase,  which  leaves 
Some  truth  behind:   A  Novel  was  a  book 
Three-vohimed,  and  once  read,  and  oft 

full 
Of  poisonous  error,  blackening  every  page, 
And  oftener  still,  of  trifling,  second-hand 
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,  and  old,  diseased,  putrid  thought, 
iserable  incident,  at  war 
attire,  with  itaelf  and  troth  at  war ; 
raring  still  the  greedy  reader  on, 
ie,  he  tried  to  recollect  his  thoughts, 
thing  found,  but  dreaming  emptiness, 
ike  ephemera,  sprung,  in  a  day, 
an  and  shallow-soiled  brains  of  sand, 
a  day  expired ;  yet,  while  they  lived, 
dous  oft-times  was  the  popular  roar ; 
cs  of— Live  for  ever !  struck  the  skies. 
ind  alone  remained,  seen  through  the  gloom 
Ien  shadow  of  the  past:  as  lights 
-vals  they  shone,  and  brought  the  eye, 
.ckward  travelled,  upward,  till  arrived 

who,  on  the  hills  of  Midian,  sang 
tient  man  of  Us;  and  from  the  lyre 
•Is,  learned  the  early  dawn  of  Time, 
it  and  momentary  labour  these, 
ipline  and  self-denial  long, 
rposc  stanch,  and  perseverance,  asked, 
»rgy  that  inspiration  seemed, 
sd  of  many  thoughts,  possessing  each 
nd  underived  vitality ; 
having  fitly' shaped,  and  well  arranged 
erly  accord,  they  builded  up ; 
j  superstructure,  that,  nor  wind, 
re,  nor  shock  of  falling  years,  could  move; 
;  and  indissolubly  firm ; 
s  of  veteran  warriors  in  the  field, 

himself  alone  and  singly  seen, 

of  strength ;  in  massy  phalanx  knit, 
embattled  squadron  rushing  on, 
"valour,  dread,  invincible. 

of  this  sort,  or  sacred,  or  profane, 
virtue  helped,  were  titled,  not  amiss, 
edicine  of  the  mind :"  who  read  them,  read 
i,  and  was  refreshed ;  and  on  his  path 
image,  with  healthier  step  advanced, 
nd,  in  matter,  much  was  difficult 
erstand.    But,  what  in  deepest  night 

inscrutable,  mysterious,  dark, — 
U,  God's  decrees,  and  deeds  decreed, 
able:  why  God,  the  just  and  good, 
tent  and  wise,  should  suffer  sin 

why  man  was  free,  accountable ; 

foreseeing,  overruling  all. 
•r  the  eye  could  turn,  whatever  tract 
1  thought  it  took,  by  reason's  torch, 
Cure's  led,  before  it  still  this  mount 
up,  impervious,  insurmountable, 
lie  human  stature  rising  far ; 
of  the  mind,  surrounding  still 
on  of  the  soul  with  clouds  and  gloom, 
they  oft  attempt  to  scale  its  sides, 
in  its  top.    Philosophy,  to  climb, 
I  her  vigour,  toiled  from  age  to  age ; 
;e  to  age,  Theology,  with  all 
hit,  toiled ;  and  vagrant  Fancy  toiled. 


Not  weak  and  foolish  only,  but  the  wise, 

Patient,  courageous,  stout,  sound  headed  man, 

Of  proper  discipline,  of  excellent  wind, 

And  strong  of  intellectual  limb,  toiled  hard ; 

And  oft  above  the  reach  of  common  eye 

Ascended  far,  and  seemed  well  nigh  the  top; 

But  only  seemed ;  for  still  another  top 

Above  them  rose,  till,  giddy  grown  and  mad, 

With  gazing  at  these  dangerous  heights  of  God, 

They  tumbled  down,  and  in  their  raving  said, 

They  o'er  the  summit  saw.    And  some  believed, 

Believed  a  lie;  for  never  man  on  earth, 

That  mountain  crossed,  or  saw  its  farther  side. 

Around  it  lay  the  wreck  of  many  a  Sage, 

Divine,  Philosopher;  and  many  more 

Fell  daily,  undeterred  by  millions  fallen ; 

Each  wondering  why  he  failed  to  comprehend 

God,  and  with  finite  measure  infinite. 

To  pass  it,  was  no  doubt  desirable; 

And  few  of  any  intellectual  size, 

That  did  not,  some  time  in  their  day,  attempt; 

But  all  in  vain;  for  as  the  distant  hill, 

Which  on  the  right  or  left,  the  traveller's  eye 

Bounds,  seems  advancing  as  he  walks,  and  oft 

He  looks,  and  looks,  and  thinks  to  pass ;  but  still 

It  forward  moves,  and  mocks  his  baffled  sight, 

Till  night  descends,  and  wraps  the  scene  in  gloom, 

So  did  this  moral  height  the  vision  mock ; 

So  lifted  up  its  dark  and  cloudy  head, 

Before  the  eye,  and  met  it  evermore, 

And  some,  provoked,  accused  the  righteous  God. 

Accused  of  what?  hear  human  boldness  now! 

Hear  guilt,  hear  folly,  madness,  all  extreme ! 

Accused  of  what  ?  the  God  of  truth  accused 

Of  cruelty,  injustice,  wickedness. 

Abundant  sin !  because  a  mortal  man, 

A  worm,  at  best,  of  small  capacity, 

With  scarce  an  atom  of  Jehovah's  works 

Before  him,  and  with  scarce  an  hour  to  look 

Upon  them,  should  presume  to  censure  God, 

The  infinite  and  uncreated  God ! 

To  sit,  in  judgment,  on  Himself,  his  works, 

His  providence !  and  try,  accuse,  condemn ! 

If  there  is  aught,  thought  or  to  think,  absurd, 

Irrational  and  wicked,  this  is  more, 

This  most;  the  sin  of  devils,  or  of  those 

To  devils  growing  fast.    Wise  men  and  good 

Accused  themselves,  not  God ;  and  put  their  hands 

Upon  their  mouths,  and  in  the  dust  adored. 

The  Christian's  faith  had  many  mysteries  too; 
The  uncreated  holy  Three  in  One, 
Divine  incarnate,  human  in  divine; 
The  inward  call;  the  Sanctifying  Dew 
Coming  unseen,  unseen  departing  thence ; 
Anew  creating  all,  and  yet  not  heard ; 
Compelling,  yet  not  felt    Mysterious  these, 
Not  that  Jehovah  to  conceal  them  wished, 
Not  that  religion  wished.    The  Christian  faith, 
Unlike  the  timorous  creeds  of  pagan  priests, 
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Was  frank,  stood  forth  to  view,  invited  all, 
To  prove,  examine,  search,  investigate, 
And  gave  herself  a  light  to  see  her  by. 
Mysterious  these,  because  too  large  for  eye 
Of  man,  too  long  for  human  arm  to  mete. 

Go  to  yon  mount,  which  on  the  north  side 
stands 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  lifts  its  head 
Serene  in  glory  bright,  except  the  hill, 
The  Sacred  Hill  of  God,  whereon  no  foot 
Must  tread,  highest  of  all  creation's  walks, 
And  overlooking  all,  in  prospect  vast, 
From  out  the  ethereal  blue.    That  cliff  ascend, 
Gaze  thence,  around  thee  look;  nought  now  im- 
pedes 
Thy  view ;  yet  still  thy  vision,  purified 
And  strong  although  it  be,  *  boundary  meets; 
Or  rather,  thou  wilt  say,  thy  vision  fails 
To  gaze  throughout  illimitable  space, 
And  find  the  end  of  infinite:  and  so 
It  was  with  all  the  mysteries  of  faith. 
God  set  them  forth  unveiled  to  the  full  gaze 
Of  man,  and  asked  him  to  investigate ; 
But  reason's  eye,  however  purified, 
And  on  whatever  tall  and  goodly  height 
Of  observation  placed,  to  comprehend 
Them  fully,  sought  in  vain:  in  vain  seeks  still;  * 
But  wiser  now  and  humbler,  she  concludes, 
From  what  she  knows  already  of  his  love 
All  gracious,  that  she  cannot  understand ; 
And  gives  him  credit,  reverence,  praise  for  alL 

Another  feature  in  the  ways  of  (Sod, 
That  wondrous  seemed,  and  made  some  men  com- 
plain, 
Was  the  unequal  gift  of  worldly  things. 
Great  was  the  difference,  indeed,  of  men 
Externally,  from  beggar  to  the  prince. 
The  highest  take  and  lowest,  and  conceive 
The  scale  between.    A  noble  of  the  earth, 
One  of  its  great,  in  splendid  mansion  dwelt ; 
Was  robed  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  every  day 
Fared  sumptuously;  was  titled,  honoured,  served. 
Thousands  his  nod  awaited,  and  ms  will 
For  law  received.    Whole  provinces  his  march 
Attended,  and  his  chariot  drew,  or  on 
Their  shoulders  bore  aloft  the  precious  man. 
Millions,  abased,  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet : 
And  millions  more  thundered  adoring  praise. 
As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  he  called  the  land 
His  own,  and  added  yearly  to  his  fields. 
Like  tree  that  of  the  soil  took  healthy  root, 
He  grew  on  every  side,  and  towered  on  high, 
And  over  half  a  nation,  shadowing  wide, 
He  spread  his  ample  bows.    Air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Nature  entire,  the  brute,  and  rational, 
To  please  him  ministered,  and  vied  among 
Themselves,  who  most  should  his  desires  prevent, 
Watching  the  moving  of  his  rising  thoughts 
Attentively,  and  hasting  to  fulfil. 


palace  rose  and  kissed  the  gofgeoos  clouds. 
Streams  bent  their  music  to  his  will,  trees  sprang; 
The  native  waste  put  on  luxuriant  robes; 
And  plains  of  happy  cottages  cast  out 
Their  tenants,  and  became  a  hunting-field. 
Before  him  bowed  the  distant  isles,  with  fruits 
And  spices  rare ;  the  South  her  treasures  brought, 
The  East  and  West  sent ;  and  the  frigid  North 
Came  with  her  offering  of  glossy  furs. 
Musicians  soothed  his  ear  with  airs  select: 
Beauty  held  out  her  arms;  and  every  mail 
Of  cunning  skill,  and  curious  device, 
And  endless  multitude*  of  liveried  wights, 
His  pleasure  waited  with  obsequious  look. 
And  when  the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied, 
And  common-place  extravagances  filled, 
Beyond  their  asking;  and  caprice  itself , 
In  all  its  zig-zag  appetites,  gorged  full, 
The  man  new  wants  and  new  expenses  pianos! 
Nor  planned  alone.    Wise,  learned,  sober  men, 
Of  cogitation  deep,  took  up  his  case, 
And  planned  for  him  new  modes  of  folly  wild; 
Contrived   new  wishes,  wants,  and  woodrosj 


Of  spending  with  despatch ;  yet,  after  aQ, 
His  fields  extended  still,  his  riches  grew, 
And  what  seemed  splendour  infinite, : 
So  lavishly  upon  a  single  man 
Did  Providence  his  bounties  daily  shower. 

Turn  now  thy  eye,  and  look  on  Poverty; 
Look  on  the  lowest  of  her  ragged  sons. 
We  find  him  by  the  way,  sitting  in  dost ; 
He  has  no  bread  to  eat,  no  tongue  to  ask, 
No  limbs  to  walk,  nt  home,  no  house,  no  friend. 
Observe  bis  goblin  cheek,  bis  wretched  eye; 
See  how  bis  hand,  if  any  hand  he  has, 
Involuntary  opens,  and  trembles  forth, 
As  comes  the  traveller's  foot ;  and  hear  his  groan, 
His  long  and  lamentable  groan,  announce 
The  want  that  gnaws  within.    Severely  now 
The  sun  scorches  and  burns  his  old  bald  head; 
The  frost  now  glues  him  to  the  chilly  earth. 
On  him  hail,  rain,  and  tempest,  ruddy  beat; 
And  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  jocular  mood, 
Sport  with  bis  withered  rags,  that,  tossed  about, 
Display  his  nakedness  to  passers  by, 
And  grievously  burlesque  the  human  form. 
Observe  him  yet  more  narrowly.    His  limbs, 
With  palsy  shaken,  about  him  blasted  lie ; 
And  all  his  flesh  is  full  of  putrid  sores 
And  noisome  wounds,  bis  bones,  of  racking  peine 
Strange  vesture  this  for  an  immortal  soul! 
Strange  retinue  to  wait  a  lord  of  earth ! 
It  seems  as  Nature,  in  some  surly  mood, 
After  debate  and  musing  long,  had  tried 
How  vile  and  miserable  thing  her  hand 
Could  fabricate,  then  made  this  meagre  man. 
A  sight  so  full  of  perfect  misery, 
That  passengers  their  feces  turned  away, 
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Aiid  hasted  to  be  gone ;  and  delicate 
And  tender  women  took  another  path. 

This  great  disparity  of  outward  things 
Taught  many  lessons ;  but  this  taught  in  chief, 
Though  learned  by  few:  That  God  no  value  set, 
That  man  should  none,  on  goods  of  worldly  kind ! 
On  transitory,  frail,  external  things, 
Of  migratory,  ever-changing  sort: 
And  further  taught,  that  in  the  soul  alone, 
The  thinking,  reasonable,  willing  soul, 
God  placed  the  total  excellence  of  man ; 
And  meant  him  evermore  to  seek  it  there. 
But  stranger  still  the  distribution  seemed 
Of  intellect,  though  fewer  here  complained; 
Each  with  his  share,  upon  the  whole  content. 
One  man  there  was,  and  many  such  you  might 
Have  met,  who  never  had  a  dozen  thoughts 
In  all  his  life,  and  never  changed  their  course; 
But  told  them  o'er,  each  in  its  customed  place, 
From  morn  till  night,  from  youth  to  hoary  age. 
Little  above  the  ox  that  grazed  the  field, 
His  reason  rose ;  so  weak  his  memory, 
The  name  his  mother  called  him  by,  he  scarce 
Remembered ;  and  his  judgment  so  untaught, 
That  what  at  evening  played  along  the  swamp, 
Fantastic,  clad  in  robe  of  fiery  hue, 
He  thought  the  devil  in  disguise,  and  fled 
With  quivering  heart  and  winged  footsteps  home. 
The  word  philosophy  he  never  heard, 
Or  science ;  never  heard  of  liberty, 
Necessity,  or  laws  of  gravitation ; 
And  never  had  an  unbelieving  doubt. 
Beyond  his  native  vale  he  never  looked ; 
But  thought  the  visual  line,  that  girt  him  round, 
The  world's  extreme;  and  thought  the  silver 

Moon, 
That  nightly  o'er  him  led  her  virgin  host, 
No  broader  than  his  father's  shield.    He  lived, — 
Lived  where  his  father  lived,  died  where  he  died, 
Xived  happy,  and  died  happy,  and  was  saved. 
Be  not  surprised.    He  loved  and  served  his  God. 

There  was  another,  large  of  understanding, 
Of  memory  infinite,  of  judgment  deep, 
Who  knew  all  learning,  and  all  science  knew; 
And  all  phenomena,  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Traced  to  their  causes ;  traced  to  the  labyrinths 
Of  thought,  association,  passion,  will ; 
And  all  the  subtle,  nice  affinities 
Of  matter  traced,  its  virtues,  motions,  laws ; 
And  most  familiarly  and  deeply  talked 
Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine. 
Leaving  the  earth  at  will,  he  soared  to  heaven, 
And  read  the  glorious  visions  of  the  skies; 
And  to  the  urask  of  the  rolling  spheres 
Intelligently  listened ;  and  gazed  fax  back 
Into  the  awful  depths  of  Deity; 
Did  all  that  mind  assisted  most  could  do; 
And  yet  in  misery  lived,  in  misery  died, 
Because  he  wanted  holiness  of  heart 


A  deeper  lesson  this  to  mortals  taught, 
And  nearer  cut  the  branches  of  their  pride 
That  not  in  mental,  but  in  moral  worth, 
God  excellence  placed ;  and  only  to  the  good, 
To  virtue,  granted  happiness,  alone. 

Admire  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God ! 
He  riches  gave,  he  intellectual  strength, 
To  few,  and  therefore  none  commands  to  be 
Or  rich,  or  learned ;  nor  promises  reward 
Of  peace  to  these.    On  all,  He  moral  worth 
Bestowed,  and  moral  tribute  asked  from  all. 
And  who  that  could  not  pay  ?  who  born  so  poor, 
Of  intellect  so  mean,  as  not  to  know 
What  seemed  the  best;  and,  knowing,  might  not  dot 
As  not  to  know  what  God  and  conscience  bade, 
And  what  they  bade  not  able  to  obey! 
And  he,  who  acted  thus,  fulfilled  the  law 
Eternal,  and  its  promise  reaped  of  peace ; 
Found  peace  this  way  alone :  who  sought  it  else, 
Sought  mellow  grapes  beneath  the  icy  Pole, 
Sought  blooming  roses  on  the  cheek  of  death, 
Sought  substance  in  a  world  of  fleeting  shades. 

Take  one  example,  to  our  purpose  quite,. 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul, 
Who  riches  had  and  fame,  beyond  desire, 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  born, 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life : 
Yet,  not  content  with  ancestorial  name, 
Or  to  be  known  because  his  fathers  were, 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood, 
And,  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  bis  heart 
To  take  another  step.    Above  him  seemed, 
Alone,  the  mount  of  song,  the  lofty  seat 
Of  canonized  bards;  and  thitherward, 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody, 
In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
No  cost  was  spared.    What  books  he  wished,  he 

read; 
What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard ;  what  scenes  to  see, 
He  saw.    And  first  in  rambling  school-boy  days 
Britannia's  mountain-walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes, 
And  story  telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks, 
And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  fair,  his  soul 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  and  love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished. 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp; 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain-brows ; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour  fought 
In  other  days;  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 
With  years;  and  drank  from  old  and  fabulous 

wells, 
And  plucked  the  vine  that  first-born  prophets 

plucked, 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste; 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw. 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt, 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul, 
Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 
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He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  betid,  en- 
tranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning,  rose, 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at 

home, 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.    Others,  though 

great, 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  whiles ; 
He  from  above  descending  stooped  to  touch 
The   loftiest  thought;    and  proudly  stooped,  as 

though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.    With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  "  the  Ocean's  mane," 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks; 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, 
In  sportive  twist,  the  lightning's  fiery  wing, 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance,  seemed; 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 
His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  his  sisters 

were; 
Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and 

storms, 
His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed.    All  passions  of  all  men, 
The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe ; 
All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane ; 
All  creeds,  all  seasons,  Time,  Eternity; 
All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear; 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man ; 
He  tossed  about,  as  tempest,  withered  leaves, 
Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness; 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself; 
But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 
Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
So  Ocean  from  the  plains  his  waves  had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 
Exulting  in  the  glory  of  bis  might, 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence,  as  it  passed, 
So  he  through  learning  and  through  fancy  took 
His  flight  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat;  not  soiled  and 

worn, 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up; 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair, 


He  looked,  which  down  from  higher : 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 
The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much,  sad 

praised. 
Critics  before  him  fell  in  humble  plight, 
Confounded  fell,  and  made  debasing  signs 
To  catch  his  eye,  and  stretched,  and  swelled  tfcss> 

selves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 
Of  admiration  vast :  and  many,  too, 
Many  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight, 
With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  mads, 
And  gave  abundant  sport  to  after  days. 
Great  man !  the  nations  gazed,  and  woadsBsl 

much, 
And  praised ;  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  favour  of  his  wickedness, 
And  kings  to  do  him  honour  took  delight. 
Thus,  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honour,  tame, 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition,  full, 
He  died.    He  died  of  what?  Of  wretchedness-- 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trump 
Of  fame,  drank  early,  deeply  drank,  drank  draugsai 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched;  thai 

died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess,  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 
Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred ;  his  pnarinns  <fisd, 
Died,  all  but  dreary,  solitary  Pride; 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 
As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 
Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore, 
And  then,  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 
And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven; 
So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life, 
And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  surge, 
A  wandering,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing, 
Scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul, 
A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought, — 
Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the 

earth. 
His  greenings  filled  the  land,  his  numbers  filled; 
And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan: — Poor 

man!— 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

Proof  this,  beyond  all  lingering  of  doubt. 
That  not  with  natural  or  mental  wealth, 
Was  God  delighted,  or  his  peace  secured; 
That  not  in  natural  or  mental  wealth, 
Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 
Attempt  how  monstrous,  and  how  surely  vain! 
With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 
With  aught  but  moral  excellence,  truth,  and  lore, 
To  satisfy  and  fill  the  immortal  soul ! 
Attempt,  vain  inconceivably !  attempt, 
To  satisfy  the  Ocean  with  a  drop, 
To  marry  Immortality  to  Death, 
And  with  the  unsnhstantisl  Shade  of  Tone, 
To  fill  the  embrace  of  all  Eternity! 
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Sod,  ye  servant*  of  the  Lord !  praise  God! 
i  strong  1  praise  God,  ye  sons  of  men ! 
at  who  made,  and  who  redeemed  your 

«  you  hope,  reflection,  reason,  will ; 
at  can  pierce  eternity  remote, 
at  once  on  future,  present,  past: 
ulate  on  systems  yet  to  make, 
l  recoil  on  ancient  days  of  Time, 
,  soon  past,  soon  lost  among  the  shades 
I  years.    Not  so  the  actions  done 
,  the  deeds  of  reasonable  men. 
rraven  with  pen  of  iron  grain, 
in  flinty  rock,  they  stand,  unchanged, 
on  the  various  pages  of  the  past : 
n  rosy  characters  of  love; 
letters  of  vindictive  fire, 
ly  forgive,  but  cannot  blot  them  out 
jegin  and  end,  Eternity 
bis  endless  years,  and  men  absolved 
'  from  the  consequence,  forget 
deed,  and  God  imputes  it  not ; 
ter  systems  ending  nor  begun, 
that  rolls  his  endless  years, 
absolved,  and  sanctified,  and  washed 
r  from  the  consequence,  nor  yet 
new,  nor  God  imputing  not, 
1  the  guilty  deed,  once  done,  from  out 
ful  annals  of  the  past ;  who  reads, 
ty  read,  there  finds  it,  as  it  was, 
nd  shall  for  ever  be, — a  dark, 
J,  and  loathly  moral  spot. 
«n  of  Time  was  short,  indeed ;  and  now 
nths  were  past,  the  last  begun,  and  on 
I  to  its  close,  which  soon  we  sing, 
our  promise  we  redeem,  to  tell 
i  of  Time,  her  joys  of  native  growth ; 
tiy  must,  what  longer  tale  deserves. 
,  dear  remembrances!  wake,  childhood- 
! 

iendshipS)  wake!  and  wake,  thou  morn 
even! 

h  thy  orient  locks,  night,  moon,  and  stars! 
i,  celestial  bow !  and  all  ye  woods, 
:,  and  vales,  first  trod  in  dawning  life, 
rs  of  holy  musing,  wake !  wake,  earth ! 
ling  to  remembrance,  come,  and  bring, 
canst  bring,  meet  argument  for  song 
aly  harp,  meet  hearing  for  the  ear 
aly  auditor,  exalted  high. 
ive  much  peace  on  earth,  much  holy  joy ; 
ntains  of  perennial  spring,  whence  flowed 
it  happiness  to  all  who  wished 
;  not  perfect  bliss;— that  dwells  with  us, 
the  eyelids  of  the  Eternal  One, 


And  sits  at  his  right  hand  alone;— but  such 
As  well  deserved  the  name,  abundant  joy ; 
Pleasures,  on  which  the  memory  of  saints 
Of  highest  glory,  still  delights  to  dwell. 

It  was,  we  own,  subject  of  much  debate, 
And  worthy  men  stood  on  opposing  sides, 
Whether  the  cup  of  mortal  life  had  more 
Of  sour  or  sweet.  Yam  question  this,  when  asked 
In  general  terms,  and  worthy  to  be  left 
Unsolved.    If  most  was  sour,  the  drinker,  not 
The  cup,  we  Mame.    Each  in  himself  the  means 
Possessed  to  turn  the  bitter  sweet,  the  sweet 
To  bitter.    Hence,  from  out  the  self-same  fount, 
One  nectar  drank,  another  draughts  of  gaH. 
Hence,  from  the  selfsame  quarter  of  the  sky, 
One  saw  ten  thousand  angels  look  and  smile; 
Another  saw  as  many  demons  frown. 
One  discord  heard,  where  harmony  inclined 
Another's  ear.    The  sweet  was  in  the  taste, 
The  beauty  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  ear 
The  melody ;  and  in  the  man, — for  God 
Necessity  of  sinning  laid  on  none, — 
To  form  the  taste,  to  purify  the  eye, 
And  tune  the  ear,  that  all  he  tasted,  saw 
Or  heard,  might  be  harmonious,  sweet,  and  fair. 
Who  would,  might  groan;  who  would,  might  sing 
for  joy. 

Nature  lamented  little.    Undevoured 
By  spurious  appetites,  she  found  enough, 
Where  least  was  found ;  with  gleanings  satisfied, 
Or  crumbs,  that  from  the  hand  of  luxury  fell ; 
Yet  seldom  these  she  ate,  but  ate  the  bread 
Of  her  own  industry,  made  sweet  by  toil ; 
And  walked  in  robes  that  her  own  hand  had  spun ; 
And  slept  on  down  her  early  rising  bought. 
Frugal  and  diligent  in  business,  chaste 
And  abstinent,  she  stored  for  helpless  age, 
And,  keeping  in  reserve  her  spring-day  health, 
And  dawning  relishes  of  life,  she  drank 
Her  evening  cup  with  excellent  appetite; 
And  saw  her  eldest  sun  decline,  as  fair 
As  rose  her  earliest  morn,  and  pleased  as  well. 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets 
Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 
In  vain  to  ask,  her  nature  makes  it  vain, 
Though  poets  much,  and  hermits  talked,  and  sung 
Of  brooks,  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping  dews, 
And  myrtle  bowers,  and  solitary  vales, 
And  with  the  nymph  mado  assignations  there, 
And  wooed  her  with  the  love-sick  oaten  reed ; 
And  sages  too,  although  less  positive, 
Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  shade. 
Delirious  babble  all!  Was  happiness, 
Was  self-approving,  God-approving  joy, 
In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure  7  in  gales, 
However  sweet?  in  wells,  however  clear? 
Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade? 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  fair- 
How  fair  at  mom  and  even!  worthy  the  walk 
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Of  loftiest  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  bliss; 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy. 
They  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul, 
Which  slept  before ;  and  stirred  the  holy  tides 
Of  feeling  up,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfect  sweet 

The  Christian  faith,  which  better  knew  the  heart 
Of  man,  him  thither  sent  lor  peace,  and  thus 
Declared:  Who  finds  it,  let  him  find  it  there ; 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  him  seek 
In  vain ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changeless  wifl. 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Justice  went, 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued, 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured,  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

But  these  apart,  in  sacred  memory  lives 
The  morn  of  life,  first  morn  of  endless  days, 
Most  joyful  morn !  nor  yet  for  nought  the  joy. 
A  being  of  eternal  date  commenced, 
A  young  immortal  then  was  born !  and  who 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Burst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  glorious  heaven,  and  face 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new !  when  thought  awoke,  thought  never  more 
To  sleep!  when  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  willed, 
And  triumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life ! 
v   Nor  happy  only,  but  the  cause  of  joy, 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  mourned. 
What  tongue! — no  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss 

o'erflowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart,  while  round  her  hung 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name, 
As  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  from  heaven, 
That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem, 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue ! 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  passed 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones, 
Like  Luna,  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace? 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found ;  and  oft 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task, — for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below, — relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports, 


And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-neti, 

And  watched  them  ran  and  crop  the  —■ »t*i^ 

flower, — 
Which  oft,  unasked,  they  brought  me,  and  be- 
stowed 
With  smiling  face,  that  wailed  for  a  look 
Of  praise, — and  answered  curious  questions,  pot 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve ; 
And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new. 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quarrels,  soon 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 
And  still  I  looked  upon  their  loveliness. 
And  sought  through  nature  for  similitudes 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  bliss, 
And  fairest  imagery  around  me  thronged: 
Dew-drops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  locks, 
Roses  that  bathe  about  the  well  of  life, 
Young  Loves,  young  Hopes,  dancing  on  Misssaf'i 

cheek, 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love! 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  angels'  eyes. 
Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely,  little  things! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  Sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles,  believing  in  their  fairy  hopes, 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true!  all  joy, 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night! 

Hail,  holy  Love!  thou  word  that  sums  all  bsss, 
Gives  and  receives  all  bliss,  fullest  when  most 
Thougivest!  spring-head  of  all  felicity, 
Deepest  when  most  is  drawn !  emblem  of  God  i 
O'erflowing  most  when  greatest  numbers  drink! 
Essence  that  binds  the  uncreated  Three, 
Chain  that  unites  creation  to  its  Lord, 
Centre  to  which  all  being  gravitates, 
Eternal,  ever-growing,  happy  Love! 
Enduring  all,  hoping,  forgiving  all; 
Instead  of  law,  fulfilling  every  law; 
Entirely  blest,  because  thou  seekst  no  more, 
Hopest  not,  nor  fearst;  but  on  the  present  fivest 
And  holdst  perfection  smiling  in  thy  arms. 
Mysterious,  infinite,  exhausUess  Love! 
On  earth  mysterious,  and  mysterious  still 
In  heaven !  sweet  chord,  that  harmonizes  all 
The  harps  of  Paradise !  the  spring,  the  well, 
That  fills  the  bowl  and  banquet  of  the  sky! 
But  why  should  I  to  thee  of  Love  divine  1 
Who  happy,  and  not  eloquent  of  Love  1 
Who  holy,  and,  as  thou  art,  pure,  and  not 
A  temple  where  her  glory  ever  dwells, 
Where  burn  her  fires,  and  beams  her  perfect  eye! 

Kindred  to  this,  part  of  this  holy  flame, 
Was  youthful  love — the  sweetest  boon  of  Earth. 
Hail,  Love!  first  Love,  thou  word  that  sums  ad 


The  sparkling  cream  of  all  Time's 
The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete ! 
Discerner  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joy, 
She  gathered,  and  selected  with  her  hand, 
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■t  relishes,  all  fidrest  sights, 
ait  odours,  all  divinest  sounds, 
ughts,  all  feeling!  dearest  to  the  soul ; 
ought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  filled 
art  wjth  all  superlatives  of  bliss. 

0  would  that  expound,  which  words  tran- 
nda, 

ilk  in  Tarn.    Behold  a  meeting  scene 
y  lore,  and  thence  infer  its  worth, 
is  an  eve  of  Autumn's  holiest  mood, 
rn  fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  tight, 
eady  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand ; 
the  Winds  slept  soundly.  Nature  seemed, 
t  contemplation,  to  adore 
ler.    Now  and  then,  the  aged  leaf 
m  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
i  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
3  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high, 
pensive  wing  outspread,  sat   heavenly 
(ought, 

ting  with  itself.    Vesper  looked  forth, 
at  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled; 
the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  Moon 
U  her  Stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
te  saw  some  wonder  walking  there, 
was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene, 
by  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
;n  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
el  kneeled  to  offer  up  her  prayer, 
tyer  nightly  offered,  nightly  heard, 
icient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting  place 
before  his  country's  voice  had  called 
lent  youth  to  fields  of  honour  far 
the  wave :  and  hither  now  repaired, 
,  the  maid,  by  God's  all-fleeing  eye 
ily,  while  she  thought  this  boon  alone 
Tver's  safety,  and  his  quick  return." 
,  humble  attitude  she  kneeled, 
her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 
.nd,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
e,  upturned,  bright  as  the  star  of  morn, 
et  meek,  excessive  ardour  streamed, 
g  away  her  earnest  heart  to  God. 
ice,  scarce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
ning  lily's  cheek,  though  soft  and  low, 
id  in  heaven,  heard  at  the  mercy-seat 
Irop  wandered  on  her  lovely  face ; 
i  tear  of  faith  and  holy  fear, 
the  drops  that  hang  at  dawning  time, 
der  willows  by  the  stream  of  life, 
the  Moon  looked  steadfastly;  the  Stars, 
rde  nightly  round  the  eternal  Throne, 

1  down,  well  pleased ;  and  Everlasting  Love 
mcious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 

ltd  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone, 
oly,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him! 

he  not:  lor  oft-times  Providence, 
nexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 

surprised.    Returned  from  long  delay 


With  glory  crowned  of  righteous  actions  won, 
The  sacred  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour, 
Just  when  the  damsel  kneeled  herself  to  pray. 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  God, 
She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach; 
All  holy  images  seemed  too  impure 
To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  seraph  kneeled, 
Beseeching  for  bis  ward,  before  the  Throne, 
Seemed  fittest,  pleased  him  best    Sweet  was  the 

thought! 

But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came, 
That  she  was  flesh  and  blood,  formed  for  himself 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat,  embowered, 
In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night, 
Spirits  of  love  about  them  ministered, 
And  God,  approving,  blessed  the  holy  joy! 

Nor  unremembered  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met    Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore 

dear; 

Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  vain; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  native  to  the  heart, 
So  much  desirec],  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  thou, — thou  wonderest  not  nor  needst. 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair 
Was  seen  beneath  the  sun ;  but  nought  was  seen 
More  beautiful,  or  excellent,  or  fair, 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet, 
Most  ravishing,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend, 
Sweet  always,  sweetest,  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy, 
Companions  of  my  young  desires ;  in  doubt, 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit 
Oh,  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget, 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen,  sacred  hours, 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul, 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soared  into  the  skies, 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  Earth 
With  all  her  tardy,  leaden-footed  Cares, 
And  talked  the  speech  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven! 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men, 
And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  avails 
My  mention  of  their  name?  Before  the  Throne 
They  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harps, 
And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs. 
For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends! 
And  many  friendships,  in  the  days  of  Time 
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Began,  are  luting  here,  and  growing  still ; 
So  grows  oun  evermore,  both  thein  and  mine. 

Nor  is  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  forgot, 
In  the  wide  desert,  where  the  view  was  large. 
Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 
The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 
By  hand  of  art,  where  Nature  sowecf,  herself, 
And  reaped  her  crops;  whose  garments  were  the 

clouds, 
Whose  minstrels,  brooks;  whose  lamps,  the  moon 

and  stars; 
Whose  organ-choir,  the  Toice  of  many  waters; 
Whose  banquets,  morning  dews;  whose  heroes, 

storms; 
Whose  warriors,  mighty  winds;  whose  lovers, 

flowers; 
Whose  orators,  the  thunderbolts  of  God ; 
Whose  palaces,  the  everlasting  hills ; 
Whose  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets,  battled  high, 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  between  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 

Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  muting  men, 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed,  when  forth  he  walked, 
Unpurposed;  stood,  and  knew  not  why;  sat  down, 
And  knew  act  where ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — 

sought  nought, 
Nor  meant  to  think ;  but  ran,  meantime,  through 


Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 

That  was;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts, 

Whkh  men  of  common  stature  never  saw, 

Greater  than  aught  that  largest  words  could  hold, 

Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 

He  entered  in  to  Nature's  holy  place, 

Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face 

Unveiled ;  and  heard  unutterable  things, 

And  incommunicable  visions  saw; 

Things  then  unutterable,  and  visions  then 

Of  incommunicable  glory  bright; 

But  by  the  lips  of  after  ages  formed 

To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth; 

Who,  entering  farther  in,  beheld  again, 

And  beard  unspeakable  and  marvellous  things, 

Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed, 

And  left  to  others,  greater  wonders  Mill. 

The  earth  abounded  much  in  silent  wastes, 
Nor  yet  is  heaven  without  its  solitudes, 
Else  incomplete  in  bliss,  whither  who  will 
May  oft  retire,  and  meditate  alone, 
Of  God,  redemption,  holiness,  and  love ; 
Nor  needs  to  fear  a  setting  sun,  or  haste 
Him  home  from  rainy  tempest  unforeseen, 
Or,  «ghing,  leave  his  thoughts  for  want  of  time. 


-But  whatsoever  was  both  good  and  foil, 
And  highest  retish  of  enjoyment  gave, 
In  intellectual  exercise  was  found, 
When  gating  through  the  future,  present,  past, 
Inspired,  thought  linked  to  thought, 

flowed 
In  poetry — the  loftiest  mood  of  mind; 
Or  when  philosophy  the  reason  led 
Deep  through  the  outward  circumstance  of  tha 
And  saw  the  master-wheels  of  Jv"i 
And  travelled  for  along  the  endless 
Of  certain  and  of  probable;  and  made, 
At  every  step,  some  new  discovery, 
That  gave  the  soul  sweet  sense  of  larger 
High  these  pursuits,  and  sooner  to  be  named, 
Deserted ;  at  present,  only  named,  again 
To  be  resumed,  and  praised  in  longer  verse. 

Abundant  and  diversified  above 
All  number,  were  the  sources  of  delight; 
As  infinite  as  were  the  lips  that  drank; 
And  to  the  pure,  all  innocent  and  pore; 
The  simplest  still  to  wisest  men  the  beet 
One  made  acquaintanceship  with  plants  and  Itw- 


And  happy  grew  in  telling  all  their 

One  classed  the  quadrupeds;  a  third,  the  fowls; 

Another  found  in  minerals  his  joy: 

And  I  have  seen  a  man,  a  worthy  man, 

In  happy  mood  conversing  with  a  fly ; 

And  as  he,  through  his  glass,  made  by  himself, 

Beheld  its  wondrous  eye  and  plumage  fine, 

From  leaping  scarce  he  kept,  for  perfect  joy. 

And  from  my  path  I  with  my  friend  have  turned, 
A  man  of  excellent  mind  and  excellent  heart, 
And  climbed  the  neighbouring  hill,  with  arduous 

step, 
Fetching  from  distant  cairn,  or  from  the  earth 
Digging  with  labour  sure,  the  ponderous  stone, 
Which,  having  carried  to  the  highest  top, 
We  downward  rolled ;  and  as  it  strove,  at  first, 
With  obstacles  that  seemed  to  match  its  force, 
With  feeble,  crooked  motion  to  and  fro 
Wavering,  he  looked  with  interest  most  intense, 
And  prayed  almost;  and  as  it  gathered  strength, 
And  straightened  the  current  of  its  furious  flow, 
Exulting  in  the  swiftness  of  its  course, 
And,  rising  now  with  rainbow-bound  immense, 
Leaped  down  careering  o'er  the  subject  plain, 
He  clapped  his  hands  in  sign  of  boundless  boss, 
And  laughed  and  talked,  well  paid  for  all  his  toil, 
And  when  at  night  the  story  was  rehearsed, 
Uncommon  glory  kindled  in  his  eye. 

And  there  were  too, — Harp !  lift  thy  voice  on 
high, 
And  run  in  rapid  numbers  o'er  the  face 
Of  Nature's  scenery, — and  there  were  day 
And  night,  and  rising  suns  and  setting  tune. 
And  clouds  that  seemed  like  chariots  of  stints, 
By  fiery  coursers  drawn,  as  brightly  hned 
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m  glorious,  bushy,  golden  looks  * 

■sad  cberabira  had  been  shorn  oft, 

l  the  temples  hong  of  Mom  and  Even.  ' 

lore  wore  moons,  and  stars,  and  darkness 

eaked 

ight;  and  voles  and  tempest  heard  secsjtja, 

ere  were  seasons  coming  evermore, 

ling;  still,  all  fair,  and  always  new, 

foom,  and  fruit,  and  fields  of  hoary  grain. 

ere  were  hiav  of  flock,  and  groves  of  song, 

3wery  streams,  and  garden  walks  embow- 

,  side  by  side,  the  rose  and  lily  bloomed ; 
icred  founts,  wild  harps,  and  moonlight 

118, 

rests  vast,  fair  lawns,  and  lonely  oaks, 
tie  willows  sipping  at  the  brook ; 
card  haunts,  and  dancing  seats  of  mirth; 
ttive  bowers,  and  palaces  in  dust; 
tvlet  nooks,  and  caves,  and  battled  rocks; 
nding  valleys,  roofed  with  pendent  shade ; 
1  and  perilous  dins,  that  overlooked 
adth  of  Ocean,  sleeping  on  his  waves; 
sights,  smells,  tastes,  theieaven  and  earth, 
fuse 

sss  sweets,  above  all  praise  of  song : 
to  use  alone  did  Providence 
! ;  but  large  example  gave  to  man 
e,  and  ornament,  and  splendour  rich, 
ibundantly  to  every  taste, 
beast,  fish,  winged  and  creeping  thing, 
and  flower,  and  in  the  restless  change, 
on  the  many-coloured  seasons,  made 
lual  circuit  of  the  fruitful  earth. 
I  aught  of  earthly  sort  remember, — 
1  feeling  to  my  native  place 
A  my  lyre  astray,— of  fairer  view, 
nelier  walk,  than  the  blue  mountain-paths, 
omj  dins  of  Albion  renowned ; 
an  isle  long  blessed  with  gracious  laws, 
actons  kings,  and  favoured  much  of  Hea- 

i  yielding  oft  penurious  gratitude. 
I  of  that  isle  remember  aught 
jeet  more  sublime  and  beautiful, 
eotia's  northern  battlement  of  hills, 
irst  I  from  my  father's  house  beheld, 
l  of  life ;  beloved  in  memory  still, 
ndard  still  of  rural  imagery. 
lost  resembles  them,  the  fairest  seems, 
s  the  eldest  sentiments  of  bliss ; 
stared  on  the  tablet  of  my  heart, 
stant  shapes  eternally  remain, 
ny  dreams  their  cloudy  tops  arise, 
of  my  native  scenery  appears, 
sses  forward  to  be  in  my  song ; 
it  not  now,  for  much  behind  awaits 
v  note.    Four  trees  I  pass  not  by, 

>'er  ou  house  their  evening  shadow  threw, 

7 


Three  ash,  and  one  of  ehn.    Tall  trees  they  were, 
And  old,  and  had  been  old  a  century 
Before  my  day.    None  living  could  say  aught 
About  their  youth ;  but  they  were  goodly  trees  : 
And  oft  I  wondered,— as  I  sat  and  thought 
Beneath  thes£summer  shade,  or,  in  the  night 
Of  winter,  heard  the  spirits  of  the  wind 
Growling  among  their  boughs,— how  they  had 

grown 
So  high,  in  such  a  rough,  tempestuous  place; 
And  when  a  hapless  branch,  torn  by  the  blast, 
Fell  down,  I  mourned,  as  if  a  friend  had  fallen. 

These  I  distinctly  hold  in  memory  still, 
And  ail  the  desert  scenery  around. 
Nor  strange,  that  recollection  there  should  dwell 
Where  first  I  heard  of  God's  redeeming  love; 
First  felt  and  reasoned,  loved  and  was  beloved 
And  first  awoke  the  harp  to  holy  song. 

To  hoar  and  green  there  was  enough  of  joy. 
Hopes,  friendships,  charities,  and  warm  pursuit, 
Gave  comfortable  flow  to  youthful  blood. 
And  there  were  old  remembrances  of  days, 
When,  on  the  glittering  dews  of  orient  life, 
Shone  sunshine  hopes,  unfaikd,  unperjureJ,  then; 
And  there  were  childish  sports,  and  school-boy 

feats, 
And  school-boy  spots,  and  earnest  vows  of  love, 
Uttered,  when  passion's  boisterous  tide  ran  high, 
Sincerely  uttered,  though  but  seldomfapt : 
And  there  were  angel  looks,  and  sacred  hours 
Of  rapture,  hours  that  in  a  moment  passed, 
And  yet  were  wished  to  last  for  evermore ; 
And  venturous  exploits,  and  hardy  deeds, 
And  bargains  shrewd,  achieved  in   manhood's 

prime 
And  thousand  recollections,  gay  and  sweet, 
Which,  as  the  old  and  venerable  man 
Approached  the  grave,  around  him,  smiling,  flock- 
ed, 
And  breathed  new  ardour  through  his  ebbing 

veins, 
And  touched  his  lips  with  endless  eloquence, 
And  cheered  and  much  refreshed  his  withered 

heart 
Indeed,  each  thing  remembered,  all  but  guilt, 
Was  pleasant,  and  a  constant  source  of  joy, 
Nor  lived  the  old  on  memory  alone. 
He  in  his  children  lived  a  second  life, 
With  them  again  took  root,  sprang  with  their 

hopes, 
Entered  into  their  schemes,  partook  their  fears, 
Laughed  in  their  mirth,  and  in  their  gain  grew 

rich. 
And  sometimes  on  .the  eldest  cheek  was  seen 
A  smile  as  hearty  as  on  face  of  youth, 
That  saw  in  prospect  sunny  hopes  invite, 
Hope's  pleasures,  sung  to  harp  of  sweetest  note, 
Harp,  beard  with  rapture  on  Britannia's  hills, 
With  rapture  heard  by  me,  in  morn  of  life. 
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Nor  mall  the  joy  of  rest  to  mortal  men, 
Rest  after  labour,  sleep  approaching  soft, 
And  wrapping  all  the  weary  faculties 
In  sweet  repose.    Then  Fancy,  unrestrained 
By  sense  or  judgment,  strange  confusion  made 
Of  future,  present,  past,  combining  things 
Unseemly,  things  unsociable  in  nature, 
In  most  absurd  communion,  laughable, 
Though  sometimes  vexing  sore  the  slumbering 

soul. 
Sporting  at  will,  she,  through  her  airy  halls, 
With  moonbeams  paved,  and  canopied  with  stars, 
And  tapestried  with  marvellous  imagery, 
And  shapes  of  glory,  infinitely  lair, 
Moving  and  mixing  in  most  wondrous  dance,— 
Fantastically  walked,  but  pleased  so  well, 
That  ill  she  liked  the  judgment's  voice  severe, 
Which  called  her  home  when  noisy  morn  awoke. 
And  oft  she  sprang  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time 
On  her  swift  pinion  lifting  up  the  souls 
Of  righteous  men,  en  high  to  God  and  heaven, 
Where  they  beheld  unutterable  things ; 
And  heard  the  glorious  musk  of  the  blessed, 
Circling  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  Three; 
And,  with  the  spirits  unincarnate,  took 
Celestial  pastime,  on  the  hills  of  God, 
Forgetful  of  the  gloomy  pass  between. 

Some  dreams  were  useless,  moved  by  turbid 


Of  animal  disorder;  not  so  all. 
Deep  moral  lessons  some  impressed,  that  nought 
Could  afterwards  deface :  and  oft  in  dreams, 
The  master  passion  of  the  soul  displayed 
His  huge  deformity,  concealed  by  day, 
Warning  the  sleeper  to  beware,  awake : 
And  oft  in  dreams,  the  reprobate  and  vile, 
Unpardonable  sinner, — as  he  seemed 
Toppling  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  hell, — 
In  dreadful  apparition,  saw,  before 
His  vision  pass,  the  shadows  of  the  damned; 
And  saw  the  glare  of  hollow,  cursed  eyes 
Spring  from  the  skirts  of  the  infernal  night ; 
And  saw  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  new  dead, 
By  devils  hearsed  into  the  fiery  gulf; 
And  heard  the  burning  of  the  endleas  flames ; 
And  heard  the  weltering  of  the  waves  of  wrath ; 
And  sometimes,  too,  before  his  fancy,  passed 
The  Worm  that  never  dies,  writhing  its  folds 
In  hideous  sort,  and  with  eternal  Death 
Held  horrid  colloquy,  giving  the  wretch 
Unwelcome  earnest  of  the  wo  to  come. 
But  these  we  leave,  as  unbefitting  song, 
That  promised  happy  narrative  of  joy. 

But  what  of  all  the  joys  of  earth  was  most 
Of  native  growth,  most  proper  to  the  soil, 
Not  elsewhere  known,  in  worlds  that  never  fell,     j 
Was  joy  that  sprung  from  disappointed  wo. 
The  joy  in  grief,  the  pleasure  after  pain, 
Fears  turned  to  hopes,  meetings  expected  not, 


Deliverances  from  dangerous  attitudes, 
Better  for  worse,  and  best  soejetimei 
And  all  the  seeming  ill  ending  in  gooey- 
A  sort  of  happiness  composed,  wbiokaeaw 
Has  had  experience  o£  but  mortal  ism; 
Yet  not  to  be  despised.    Look  back,  tad  one 
Behold,  who  would  not  give  her  tear  for  all 
The  smiles  that  dance  about  the  cheek  of  Mirth. 
Among  the  tombs  she  walks  at  noon  of  night, 
In  miserable  garb  of  widowhood. 
Observe  her  yonder,  sickly,  pale,  and  sad, 
Bending  her  wasted  body  o'er  the  grave 
Of  him  who  was  the  husband  of  her  youth. 
The  moonbeams,  trembling  through  these  aackss 

yews, 
That  stand  like  ranks  of  mourners  round  Ike  bei 
Of  death,  fall  dismally  upon  her  face, 
Her  little  hollow,  withered  face,  almost 
Invisible,  so  worn  away  with  wo. 
The  tread  of  hasty  foot,  passing  so  late, 
Disturbs  her  not ;  nor  yet  the  roar  of  mirth, 
From  neighbouring  revelry  ascending  loud. 
She  hears,  sees  nought,  fears  nought.  One  thought 

alone 
Fills  all  her  heart  and  soul,  half  hoping,  half 
Remembering,  sad,  unutterable  thought! 
Uttered  by  silence  and  by  tears  alone. 
Sweet  tears !  the  awful  language,  eloquent 
Of  infinite  affection,  far  too  big 
For  words.    She  sheds  not  many  now.    That 

grass, 
Which  springs  so  rankly  o'er  the  dead,  has  drunk 
Already  many  showers  of  grief;  a  drop 
Or  two  are  ail  that  now  remain  behind, 
And,  from  her  eye  that  darts  strange  fiery  beams, 
At  dreary  intervals,  drip  down  her  cheek, 
Falling  most  mournfully  from  bone  to  bone. 
But  yet  she  wants  not  tears.    That  babe,  that 

hangs 
Upon  her  breast,  that  babe  that  never  saw 
Its  father — he  was  dead  before  its  birth — 
Helps  her  to  weep,  weeping  before  its  tune, 
Taught  sorrow  by  the  mother's  melting  voice, 
Repeating  oft  the  father's  sacred  name. 
Be  not  surprised  at  this  expense  of  wo! 
The  man  she  mourns  was  all  she  called  her  own. 
The  music  of  her  ear,  light  of  her  eye, 
Desire  of  all  her  heart,  her  hope,  her  fear, 
The  element  in  which  her  passions  lived, 
Dead  now,  or  dying  all :  nor  long  shall  she 
Visit  that  place  of  skulls.    Night  after  night 
She  wears  herself  away.    The  moonbeam, 
That  falls  upon  her  unsubstantial  frame, 
Scarce  finds  obstruction;  and  upon  her  hones, 
Barren  as  leafless  boughs  in  winter-tune, 
Her  infant  fastens  his  little  hands,  as  oft, 
Forgetful,  she  leaves  him  a  while  unhekL 
But  look,  she  passes  not  away  in  gloom. 
A  light  from  far  illumes  her  face,  a  light 
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edues  beyond  thetnoon,  beyond  the  son — 
ight  of  truth  divine,  the  glorious  hope 
urreetion  at  the  promised  morn, 
nestings  then  which  ne'er  shall  part  Again, 
olge  another  note  of  kindred  tone, 
s  grief  was  mixed  with  melancholy  joy. 
•  sighs  were  numerous,  and  profuse  our  tears, 
le,  we  lost,  was  lovely,  and  we  loved 
tuch.    Fresh  in  our  memory,  as  fresh 
iterday,  is  yet  the  day  she  died, 
an  April  day,  and  blithely  all 
outh  of  nature  leaped  beneath  the  sun, 
romised  glorious  manhood ;  and  our  hearts 
glad,  and  round  them  danced  the  lightsome 
ood, 

Jthy  merriment,  when  tidings  came, 
d  was  born:  and  tidings  came  again, 
ihe  who  gave  it  birth  was  sick  to  death, 
ift  trode  sorrow  on  the  heels  of  joy ! 
ithered  round  her  bed,  and  bent  our  knees 
ent  supplication  to  the  Throne 
icy,  and  perfumed  our  prayers  with  sighs 
5,  and  penitential  tears,  and  looks 
•abasement;  bat  we  sought  to  stay 
gel  on  the  earth,  a  spirit  ripe 
aven ;  and  Mercy,  in  her  love,  refused, 
aerciful,  as  oft,  when  seeming  least! 
racious  when  she  seemed  the  most  to  frown ! 
om  I  well  remember,  and  the  bed 
ich  she  lay,  and  all  the  faces  too, 
rowded  dark  and  mournfully  around, 
ther  there  and  mother,  bending  stood ; 
own  their  aged  cheeks  fell  many  drops 
ernes*.    Her  husband,  too,  was  there, 
rothers,  and  they  wept;  her  sisters,  too, 
sep  and  sorrow,  comfortless;  and  I, 
rept,  though  not  to  weeping  given;  and  all 
1  the  house  was  dolorous  and  sad. 
remember  well ;  but  better  still, 
member,  and  will  ne'er  forget, 
ying  eye !  That  eye  alone  was  bright, 
lighter  grew,  as  nearer  death  approached, 
Ave  seen  the  gentle  little  flower 
aires*  in  the  silver  beam  which  fell, 
ed  from  the  thunder-cloud  that  soon 
fawn,  and  o'er  the  desert  scattered  far 
ide  its  loveliness.    She  made  a  sign 
ng  her  babe— 'twas  brought,  and  by  her 
toed. 

iked  upon  its  face,  that  neither  smiled 
ipt,  nor  knew  who  gazed  upon't ;  and  laid 
nd  upon  its  little  breast,  and  sought 
with  look  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
averts,  unutterable  blessings,  such 
1  to  dying  parents  only  granted, 
ants  left  behind  them  in  the  world, 
keep  my  child!"  we  heard  her  say,  and 
ard 
pa.    The  Angel  of  the  Covenant 


Was  come,  and,  faithful  to  his  promise,  stood, 
Prepared  to  walk  with  her  through  death's  dark 

vale. 
And  now  her  eyes  grew  bright,  and  brighter  still, 
Too  bright  for  ours  to  look  upon,  suffused 
With  many  tears,  and  closed  without  a  cloud. 
They  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides     ' 
Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 
Loves,  friendships,  hopes,  and   dear   remem- 
brances, 
The  kind  embracings  of  the  heart,  and  hours 
Of  happy  thought,  and  smiles  coming  to  tears, 
And  glories  of  the  heaven  and  starry  cope 
Above,  and  glories  of  the  earth  beneath, — 
These  were  the  rays  that  wandered  through  the 

gloom 
Of  mortal  life ;  wells  of  the  wilderness, 
Redeeming  features  in  the  lace  of  Time, 
Sweat  drops,  that  made  the  mixed  cup  of  Earth 
A  palatable  draught — too  bitter  else. 

About  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
This  question  was  not  seldom  in  debate ; 
Whether  the  righteous  man,  or  sinner,  had 
The  greatest  share,  and  relished  them  the  most? 
Truth  gives  the  answer  thus,  gives  it  distinct, 
Nor  needs  to  reason  long :  The  righteous  man. 
For  what  was  he  denied  of  earthly  growth, 
Worthy  the  name   of  good?    Truth  answers. 

Nought 
Had  he  not  appetites,  and  sense,  and  will  ? 
Might  he  not  eat,  if  Providence  allowed, 
The  finest  of  the  wheat?  Might  he  not  drink 
The  choicest  wine?  True,  he  was  temperate; 
But  then,  was  temperance  a  foe  to  peace? 
Might  he  not  rise,  and  clothe  himself  in  gold? 
Ascend,  and  stand  in  palaces  of  kings? 
True,  he  was  honest  still  and  charitable: 
Were,  then,  these  virtues  foes  to  human  peace  ? 
Might  he  not  do  exploits,  and  gain  a  name  ? 
Most  true,  he  trodc  not  down  a  fellow's  right, 
Nor  walked  up  to  a  throne  on  skulls  of  men: 
Were  justice,  then,  and  mercy,  foes  to  peace  ? 
Had  he  not  friendships,  loves,  and  smiles,  and 

hopes? 
Sat  not  around  his  table  sons  and  daughters? 
Was  not  his  ear  with  music  pleased?  his  eye 
With  light?  his  nostrils  with  perfumes?  his  lips 
With  pleasant  relishes?  Grew  not  his  herds? 
Fell  not  the  rain  upon  his  meadows?  reaped 
He  not  his  harvests  ?  and  did  not  his  heart 
Revel,  at  will,  through  all  the  charities 
And  sympathies  of  nature,  unconfined  ? 
And  were  not  these  all  sweetened  and  sanctified 
By  dews  of  holiness,  shed  from  above  ? 
Might  he  not  walk  through  Fancy's  airy  halls? 
Might  he  not  History's  ample  page  survey? 
Might  he  not,  finally,  explore  the  depths 
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Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine? 

But  why  enumerate  thus!  One  word  enough. 

There  was  no  joy  in  all  created  things, 

No  drop  of  sweet,  that  turned  not  in  the  end 

To  sour,  of  which  the  righteous  man  did  not 

Partake ;  partake,  invited  by  the  voice 

Of  God,  his  Father's  voice,  who  gave  him  all 

His  heart's  desire:  and  o'er  the  sinner  still 

The  Christian  had  this  one  advantage  more, 

That  when  his  earthly  pleasures  failed, — and  fail 

They  always  did  to  every  soul  of  man, — 

He  sent  bis  hopes  on  high,  looked  up,  and  reached 


His  sickle  forth,  and  reaped  the  fields  of  heaven, 
And  plucked  the  clusters  frosf  the  vines  of  Got. 

Nor  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  world 
Always  a  moral  waste.    A  time  there  came, 
Though  few  believed  it  e'er  should  come ;  a  time, 
Typed  by  the  Sabbath  day  recurring  once 
In  seven,  and  by  the  year  of  rest  indulged 
Septennial  to  the  lands  on  Jordan's  banks ; 
A  time  foretold  by  Judah's  bards  in  words 
Of  fire,  a  time,  seventh  part  of  time,  and  set 
Before  the  eighth  and  last,  the  Sabbath  day 
Of  all  the  earth,  when  all  had  rest  and  peace. 
Before  its  coming  many  to  and  fro, 
Ran,  ran  from  various  cause ;  by  many  sent 
From  various  cause,  upright  and  crooked  both. 
Some  sent  sad  ran  far  love  of  souls,  sincere; 
And  more,  at  instance  of  a  holy  name. 
With  godly  zeal  much  vanity  was  mixed ; 
And  circumstance  of  gaudy  civil  pomp ; 
And  speeches  buying  praise  for  praise ;  and  lists, 
And  endless  scrolls,  surcharged  with  modest  names 
That  sought  the  public  eye;  and  stories,  told 
In  quackish  phrase,  that  hurt  their  credit,  even 
When  true;  combined  with  wise  and  prudent 

means. 
Much  wheat,  much  chafi,  much  gold,  and  much 

alloy; 
But  (Sod  wrought  with  the  whole,  wrought  most 

with  what 
To  man  seemed  weakest  means,  and  brought  re- 
sult 
Of  good,  from  good  and  evil  both;  and  breathed 
Into  the  withered  nations  breath  and  life, 
The  breath  and  life  of  liberty  and  truth, 
By  means  of  knowledge,  breathed  into  the  soul. 

Then  was  the  evil  day  of  tyranny, 
Of  kingly  and  of  priestly  tyranny, 
That  bruised  the  nations  long.    As  yet,  no  state 
Beneath  the  heavens  had  tasted  freedom's  wine, 
Though  loud  of  freedom  was  the  talk  of  all. 
Some  groaned  more  deeply,  being  heavier  tasked, 
Some  wrought  with  straw,  and  some  without;  but 

all 
Were  slaves,  or  meant  to  be;  for  ruler*,  still,  ,  . 
Had  been  of  equal  mind,  excepting  few, 
Cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannous,  and  vile, 


As  yet,  the  Church,  theJajj  jpoose  of  God, 
In  members  few,  had  wahucrtd  in  her  weeds 
Of  mourning,  persecuted,  scorned,  wpreached,   • 
And  buffeted,  and  kwei;  in  tueuibomssw, 
Though  seeming  nuny  whiles ;  thesi eWest  oft, 
When  seeming  most   fjhr  still  had  hissf  Wfhsfl 
Upon  the  willow-tree,  and  sighed,  and  wept 
From  age  to  age.    Satan  began  the  war,  .. 

And  all  his  angels,  and  all  wicked  men, 
Against  her  fought  by  wile,  or  fierce  attack, 
Six  thousand  years ;  but  fought  in  vain.  She  stood, 
Troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  distressed; 


And  had  with  equal  shoulder  propped  the  Beast  I  And  cried  aloud,  "Associate  now 


Weeping,  but  yet  despairing  not;  cast  down. 
But  not  destroyed :  for  she  upon  the  pahns 
Of  God  was  graven,  and  precious  in  his  SBjfct, 
As  apple  of  his  eye ;  and,  like  the  bush 
On  Midia's  mountain  seen,  burned  unconsaned 
But  to  the  wilderness  retiring,  dwelt, 
Debased  in  sackcloth,  and  forlorn  in  tears. 

As  yet  had  sung  the  scarlet-coloured  Whore, 
Who  on  the  breast  of  civil  power  reposed 
Her  harlot  head,  (the  Church  a  harlot  then, 
When  first  she  wedded  civil  power,)  and  drank 
The  blood  of  martyred  saints, — who 

lords, 
Whose  coffins  held  the  gold  of  every  land, 
Who  held  a  cup  of  all  pollutions  full, 
Who  with  a  double  horn  the  people  pushed, 
And  raised  her  forehead,  full  of  blasphemy, 
Above  the  holy  God,  usurping  oft 
Jehovah's  incommunicable  names. 
The  nations  had  been  dark ;  the  Jews  hod  pined, 
Scattered  without  a  name,  beneath  the  Curse; 
War  had  abounded,  Satan  raged,  unchained; 
And  earth  had  still  been  black  with  moral  gloom. 

But  now  the  cry  of  men  oppressed  went  up 
Before  the  Lord,  and  to  remembrance  came 
The  tears  of  111  his  saints,  their  tears,  and  groans, 
Wise  men  had  read  the  number  of  the  name; 
The  prophet-years  had  rolled ;  the  time,  and  tunes 
And  half  a  time,  were  now  fulfilled  complete; 
The  seven  fierce  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Poured  by  seven  angels  strong,  were  shed  abroad 
Upon  the  earth,  and  emptied  to  the  dregs; ' 
The  prophecy  for  confirmation  stood; 
And  all  was  ready  for  the  sword  of  God. 

The  righteous  saw,  and  fled  without  delay, 
Into  the  chambers  of  Omnipotence. 
The  wicked  mocked,  and  sought  for  erring 
To  satisfy  the  dismal  state  of  things; 
The  public  credit  gone,  the  fear  in  time 
Of  peace,  the  starving  want  in  time  of  wealth, 
The  insurrection  muttering  in  the  streets, 
And  pallid  consternation  spreading  wide; 
And  leagues,  though  holy  termed,  first  iatisU 
In  hell,  on  purpose  made  to  under-prop 
Iniquity,  and  crush  the  sacred  truth. 
Meantime,  a  mighty  angel  stood  in 
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men  of  war, 
nttred  head*,  asejttste  now  yourselves, 
»e  dispersed ;  embattle,  and  be  broken. 
n  your  armour,  and  bo  dashed  to  dust. 
oouanft,  and  it  sharf  bojnought  to  nought 
,  and  it  shall  not  stand.*    And  suddenly 
rones  of  the  saintsy  fanhannered,  stood 
km  hill ;  and  with  them  angels  stood 
ladron  bright,  and  chariots  of  fire ; 
nth  them  stood  the  Lord,  clad  like  a  man 
r,  and  to  the  sound  of  thunder,  led 
attle  on.   Earth  shook,  the  kingdoms  shook, 
least,  the  lying  Seer,  dominions,  fell ; 
les,  tyrants  fell,  confounded  in  the  dust, 
red  and  driven  before  the  breath  of  God, 
aff  of  summer  threshing  Boor,  before 
rind.    Three  days  the  battle  wasting  slew, 
word  was  full,  the  arrow  drunk  with  blood; 
o  the  supper  of  Almighty  God, 
J  in  Hamonah'a  vale,  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
very  beast,  invited,  came,  and  fed 
stains'  flesh,  and  drank  the  blood  of  kings. 
1,  lo!  another  angel  stood  in  heaven, 
r  aloud  with  mighty  voice,  "Fallen,  fallen, 
tylon  the  Great,  to  rise  no  more, 
e,  ye  prophets!  over  her  rejoice, 
es!  holy  men,  all  saints,  rejoice! 
lory  give  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb.'1 
U  the  armies  of  disburdened  earth, 
ce  of  many  waters,  and  as  voice 
inderings,  and  voice  of  multitudes, 
ered,  Amen.    And  every  hill  and  rock, 
ea,  and  every  beast,  answered,  Amen, 
a  answered,  and  the  farthest  bounds 
ody  Chili,  Asia's  fertile  coasts, 
Lfric's  burning  wastes,  answered,  Amen, 
leaven,  rejoicing,  answered  back,  Amen, 
so  the  wicked.    They  afar  were  heard 
nting.   Kings,  who  drank  her  cup  of  whore- 
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ins,  and  admirals,  and  mighty  men, 
lived  deliriously;  and  merchants,  rich 
merchandixe  of  gold,  and  wine,  and  oil ; 
hose  who  traded  in  the  souls  of  men, 
n  by  their  gaudy  robes  of  priestly  pomp; — 
ese  afar  off  stood,  crying,  Alas! 

and  wept,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and 
moaned; 

with  the  owl  that  on  her  ruins  sat, 
dolorous  concert  in  the  car  of  Night. 
ver  her  again  the  Heavens  rejoiced, 
larth  returned  again  the  loud  response, 
ice  happy  days!  thrice  blessed  the  man  who 
iw 

dawn !  The  Church  and  State,  that  long 
id  held 

y  intercourse,  were  now  divorced ; 
s  were  righteous  men,  judges  upright ; 
xst,  in  general,  now— for  in  the  worst 


Of  timet  there  were  some  honest  seers — the  priest 
Sought  other  than  the  fleece  among  his  flocks, 
Best  paid  when  God  was  honoured  most;  and  like 
A  cedar,  nourished  well,  Jerusalem  grew, 
And  towered  on  high,  and  spread,  and  flourished' 

fair; 
And  underneath  her  boughs  the  nations  lodged, 
All  nations  lodged,  and  sung  the  song  of  peace. 
From  the  four  winds,  the  Jews,  eased  of  the  Curse, 
Returned,  and  dwelt  with  God  in  Jacob's  land, 
And  drank  of  Sharon  and  of  Carmel's  vine. 
Satan  was  bound!  though  bound,  not  banished 

quite, 
But  lurked  about  th*.timorous  skirts  of  things, 
Isftodged,  and  thinffcig  whiles  to  leave  the  earth, 
And  with  the  wicked, — for  some  wicked  were, — 
Held  midnight  meetings,  as  the  saints  were  wont, 
Fearful  of  day,  who  once  was  as  the  sun, 
And  worshipped  more.   The  bad,  but  few,  became 
A  taunt  and  hissing  now,  as  heretofore 
The  good ;  and,  blushing,  hasted  out  of  sight 
Disease  was  none;  the  voice  of  war  forgot; 
The  sword,  a  share;  a  pruning-hook,  the  spear 
Men  grew  and  multiplied  upon  the  earth, 
And  filled  the  city  and  the  waste;  and  Death 
Stood  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  tardy  Age, 
That  mocked  him  long.    Men  grew  and  multi- 
plied, 
But  lacked  not  bread ;  for  God  his  promise  brought 
To  mind,  and  blessed  the  land  with  plenteous  rain, 
And  made  it  blessed  for  dews  and  precious  things 
Of  heaven,  and  blessings  of  the  deep  beneath, 
And  blessings  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  fruits 
Of  day  and  night,  and  blessings  of  the  vale, 
And  precious  things  of  the  eternal  hills, 
And  all  the  fulness  of  perpetual  spring. 

The  prison-house,  where  chained  felons  pined 
Threw  open  his  ponderous  doors,  let  in  the  light 
Of  heaven,  and  grew  into  a  church,  where  God 
Was  worshipped.    None  were  ignorant,  selfish 

none. 
Love  took  the  place  of  law ;  where'er  you  met 
A  man,  you  met  a  friend,  sincere  and  true. 
Kind  looks  foretold  as  kind  a  heart  within; 
Words  as  they  sounded,  meant ;  and  promises 
Were  made  to  be  performed.   Thrice  happy  days! 
Philosophy  was  sanctified,  and  saw 
Perfections  that  she  thought  a  fable,  long. 
Revenge  his  dagger  dropped,  and  kissed  the  hand 
Of  Mercy ;  Anger  cleared  his  cloudy  brow, 
And  sat  with  Peace ;  Envy  grew  red,  and  smiled 
On  Worth ;  Pride  stooped,  and  kissed  Humility ; 
Lust  washed  his  miry  hands,  and,  wedded,  leaned 
On  chaste  Desire;  and  Falsehood  laid  aside 
His  many-f»»l  led  cloak,  and  bowed  to  Truth; 
And  Treachery  up  from  bis  mining  came, 
jfrjid  walked  above  the  ground  with  righteous 

Faith ; 
And  Covetousness  unclenched  his  sinewy  hand, 
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And  opened  his  door  to  Charity,  the  fair; 
Hatred  was  lost  in  Love;  and  Vanity 
With  a  good  conscience  pleased,  her  feathers  crop- 
ped; 
in  the  morning  rose  with  Industry; 
To  Wisdom  Folly  turned ;  and  Fashion  turned 
Deception  off,  in  act  as  good  as  word. 
The  hand  that  held  a  whip  was  lifted  up 
To  bless ;  slave  was  a  word  in  ancient  books 
Mat,  only;  every  man  was  free;  and  all 
Feared  God,  and  served  him  day  and  night  in  love. 

How  fair  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  then! 
How  gloriously  from  Zion  Hill  she  looked! 
Clothed  with  the  sun,  and  in  her  train  the  moon, 
And  on  her  head  a  coronet  of  stars, 
And  girding  round  her  waist,  with  heavenly  grace, 
The  bow  of  Mfrcy  bright ;  and  in  her  hand 
Immanuefs  saws,  her  sceptre  and  her  hope. 

Desire  of  every  land !  the  nations  came, 
And  worshipped  at  her  feet ;  all  nations  came, 
Flocking  like  doves :  Columba's  painted  tribes, 
That  from  Magellan  to  the  Frozen  Bay, 
Beneath  the  Arctic,  dwelt ;  and  drank  the  tides 
Of  Amazona,  prince  of  earthly  streams ; 
Or  slept  at  noon  beneath  the  giant  shade 
Of  Andes'  mount ;  or,  roving  northward,  heard 
Niagara  sing,  from  Erie's  billow  down 
To  Frontenac,  and  hunted  thence  the  fur 
To  Labrador:  and  Attic's  dusky  swarms, 
That  from  Morocco  to  Angola  dwelt, 
And  drank  the  Niger  from  his  native  wells, 
Or  roused  the  lion  in  Numidia's  groves ; 
The  tribes  that  sat  among  the  fabled  clifls 
Of  Atlas,  looking  to  Atlanta's  wave; 
With  joy  and  melody,  arose  and  came. 
Zara  awoke  and  came,  and  Egypt  came, 
Casting  her  idol  gods  into  the  Nile. 
Black  Ethiopa,  that,  shadowless, 
Beneath  the  Torrid  burned,  arose  and  came. 
Dauma  and  Medra,  and  the  pirate  tribes 
Of  Algeri,  with  incense  came,  and  pure 
Offerings,  annoying  now  the  seas  no  more. 
The  silken  tribes  of  Asia,  flocking  came, 
Innumerous :  Ishmael's  wandering  race,  that  rode 
On  camels  o'er  the  spicy  tract  that  lay 
From  Persia  to  the  Red  Sea  coast ;  the  king 
Of  broad  Cathay,  with  numbers  infinite, 
Of  many  lettered  casts;  and  all  the  tribes 
That  dwelt  from  Tigris  to  the  Ganges'  wave, 
And  worshipped  fire,  or  Brahma,  fabled  god ; 
Cashmeres,  Circassians,  Banyans,  tender  nice! 
That  swept  the  insect  from  their  path,  and  lived 
On  herbs  and  fruits ;  and  those  who  peaceful  dwelt 
Along  the  shady  avenue  that  stretched 
From  Agra  to  Lahore;  and  all  the  hosts 
That  owned  the  Crescent  late,  deluded  long; 
The  Tartar  hordes,  that  roamed  from  Obys  bank, 
TJngoverned,  southward  to  the  wondrous  Wall. 
The  tribes  of  Europe  came :  the  Greek,  redeemed 


From  Turkish  thrall,  theSpeniardcame,  and  Gael, 
And  Britain  with  her  ships,  and,  on  ass  skdsjs, 
The  Laplander,  that  nightly  watched  the  bear 
Circling  the  Pole;  and  those  who  saw  the 
Of  Hecla  burn  the  drifted  snow ;  the  Rim 
Long-whiskered,  and  equestrian  Pole;  and 
Who  drank  the  Rhine,  or  lost  the  evening  sum 
Behind  the  Alpine  towers;  and  she  that  sat 
By  Arno,  classic  stream;  Venice,  or  Rome, 
Head  quarters  long  of  sin !  first  guileless  new, 
And  meaning  as  she  seemed,  stretched  sarth  hsr 

hands 
And  all  the  Isles  of  ocean  rose  and  came, 
Whether  they  heard  the  roll  of  banished  tines, 
Antipodes  to  Albion's  wave,  or  watched 
The  Moon,  ascending  chalky  Tenerine, 
And  with  Atlanta  holding  nightly  love. 
The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Constellations,  eases: 
Thrice  twelve  and  ten  that  watched  the  Antarcne 

sleep, 
Twice  six  that  near  the  Ecliptic  dwelt,  thrice  twehe 
And  one,  that  with  the  streamers  danced,  and  saw 
The  Hyperborean  Ice  guarding  the  Pole. 
The  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  Snowy  North, 
Rejoicing  met,  and  worshipped  reverently 
Before  the  Lord,  in  Zion's  holy  hill ; 
And  all  the  places  round  about  were  blessed. 

The  animals,  as  once  in  Eden,  lived 
In  peace.   The  wolf  dwelt  with  the  lamb,  the  sear 
And  leopard  with  the  ox.    With  looks  of  love, 
The  tiger  and  the  scaly  crocodile 
Together  met,  at  Gambia's  palmy  wave. 
Perched  on  the  eagle's  wing,  the  bird  of  song, 
Singing,  arose,  and  visited  the  sun; 
And  with  the  falcon  sat  the  gentle  lark. 
The  little  child  leaped  from  his  mother's  arms 
And  stroked  the  crested  snake,  and  rolled  unhurt 
Among  his  speckled  waves,  and  wished  him  homt; 
And  sauntering  school-boys,  slow  returning,  played 
At  eve  about  the  lion's  den,  and  wove, 
Into  his  shaggy  mane,  fantastic  flowers. 
To  meet  the  husbandman,  early  abroad, 
Hasted  the  deer,  and  waved  its  woody  head ; 
And  round  his  dewy  steps,  the  hare,  unscared, 
Sported ;  and  toyed  familiar  with  his  dog. 
The  flocks  and  herds,  o'er  bill  and  valley  spued. 
Exulting,  cropped  the  ever-budding  herb, 
The  desert  blossomed,  and  the  barren  sung. 
Justice  and  Mercy,  Holiness  and  Love, 
Among  the  people  walked,  Messiah  reigned, 
And  Earth  kept  Jubilee  a  thousand  years. 


BOOK  VI. 

Restock  thy  tone  of  wo,  immortal  Harp! 
The  song  of  mirth  is  past,  the  Jubilee 
Is  ended,  and  the  sun  begins  to  fade! 
Soon  passed,  for  Happiness  counts  not  the 
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To  ftssr  a  thousand  jean  seem  as  a  day ; 
Aiay,  a  thousand  yean  to  Misery. 
Satan  la  loose,  and  Violence  is  heard, 
And  Riot  in  the  street,  and  Revelry 
Intoxicate,  and  Murder,  and  Revenge. 
Pa*  on  your  armour  now,  ye  righteous !  put 
The  helmet  of  salvation  on,  and  gird 
Your  loins  about  with  truth;  add  righteousness, 
And  add  the  shield  of  faith,  and  take  the  sword 
Of  God— awake  and  watch!— The  day  is  near, 
Great  day  of  God  Almighty  and  the.Lambl 
The  harvest  of  the  earth  is  fully  ripe; 
Vengeance  begins  to  tread  the  great  wine-press 
Of  fierceness  and  of  wrath;  and  Mercy  pleads, 
Mercy  that  pleaded  long,  she  pleads — no  more ! 
Whence  comes  that  darkness?  whence  those  yells 

of  wo  7 
What  thunderings  are  these  that  shake  the  world? 
Why  fall. the  lamps  from  heaven  as  blasted  figs? 
Why  tremble  righteous  men?  why  angels  pale? 
Why  is  all  fear?  what  has  become  of  hope  ? 
God  comes!  God,  in  his  car  of  vengeance,  conies! — 
Hark !  louder  on  the  blast,  come  hollow  shrieks 
Of  dissolution !  in  the  fitful  scowl 
Of  night,  near  and  more  near,  angels  of  death 
Incessant  flap  their  deadly  wings,  and  roar 
Through  all  the  fevered  air !  the  mountains  rock, 
The  moon  is  sick,  and/dl  the  stars  of  heaven 
Burn  feebly!  oft  and  sudden  gleams  the  fire, 
Revealing  awfully  the  brow  of  Wrath ! 
The  Thunder,  long  and  loud,  utters  his  voice, 
Responsive  to  the  Ocean's  troubled  growl ! 
Night  comes,  last  night,  the  long,  dark,  dark,  dark 

night, 
That  has  no  morn  beyond  it,  and  no  star ! 
No  eye  of  man  hath  seen  a  night  like  this ! 
Heaven's  trampled  Justice  girds  itself  for  fight ! 
Earth,  to  thy  knees,  and  cry  for  mercy !  cry 
With  earnest  heart,  for  thou  art  growing  old 
And  hoary,  unrepented,  unforgiven ! 
And  all  thy  glory  mourns!  The  vintage  mourns ' 
Bashan  and  Carmel,  mourn  and  weep!  and  mourn, 
Thou  Lebanon!  with  all  thy  cedars,  mourn. 
Sun !  glorying  in  thy  strength  from  age  to  age, 
80  long  observant  of  thy  hour,  put  on 
Thy  weeds  of  wo,  and  tell  the  Moon  to  weep ; 
Utter  thy  grief  at  mid-day,  mom,  and  even ; 
Tell  all  the  nations,  tell  the  Clouds  that  sit 
About  the  portals  of  the  east  and  west, 
And  wanton  with  thy  golden  locks,  to  wait 
Thee  not  to-morrow,  for  no  morrow  comes ! 
Tell  men  and  women,  tell  the  new-born  child, 
And  every  eye  that  sees,  to  come,  and  see 
Thee  set  behind  Eternity,  for  thou 
Shalt  go  to  bed  to-night,  and  ne'er  awake! 
Stars!  walking  on  the  pavement  of  the  sky, 
of  heaven,  watching  the  earth, 
da nring  now;  your  lamps  are  growing  dim, 
Tour  graven  are  dug  amon?  the  dismal  clouds, 


And  angels  are  assembling  round  your  bier! 
Orion,  mourn !  and  Masaroth,  and  thou, 
Arcturus !  mourn,  with  all  thy  northern  sons, 
Daughters  of  Pleiades!  that  nightly  shed 
Sweet  influence,  and  thou,  fairest  of  stars! 
Eye  of  the  morning,  weep!  and  weep  at  eve ! 
Weep  setting,  now  to  rise  no  more,  "and  flame 
On  forehead  of  the  dawn," — as  sung  the  bard, 
Great  bard !  who  used  on  Earth  a  seraph's  lyre, 
Whose  numbers  wandered  through  eternity, 
And  gave  sweet  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  harps*. 
Minstrel  of  sorrow !  native  of  the  dark, 
Shrub-loving  Philomel,  that  wooed  the  Dews, 
At  midnight  from  their  starry  beds,  and,  charmed, 
Held  them  around  thy  song  till  dawn  awoke. 
Sad  bird !  pour  through  the  gloom  thy  weeping 

song, 
Pour  all  thy  dying  melody  of  grieijv 
And  with  the  turtle  spread  the  wave  of  wo! 
Spare  not  thy  reed,  for  thou  shalt  sing  no  more ! 

Ye  holy  bards! — if  yet  a  holy  bard 
Remain, — what  chord  shall  serve  you  now !  what 

harp! 
What  harp  shall  sing  the  dying  Sun  asleep, 
And  mourn  behind  the  funeral  of  the  Moon  ( 
What  harp  of  boundless,  deep,  exhaustless  wo, 
Shall  utter  forth  the  groanings  of  the  damned ! 
And  sing  the  obsequies  of  wicked  souls! 
And  wail  their  plunge  in  the  eternal  fire ! — 
Hold,  hold  your  hands!  hold,  angels! — God  la- 
ments, 
And  draws  a  cloud  of  mourning  round  his  throne ! 
The  Organ  of  Eternity  is  mute ! 
And  there  is  silence  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens! 
Daughters  of  beauty !  choice  of  beings  made ! 
Much  praised,  much  blamed,  much  loved ;  but  fair- 
er far 
Than  aught  beheld,  than  aught  imagined  else; 
Fairest,  and  dearer  than  all  else  most  dear ; 
Light  of  the  darksome  wilderness!  to  Time 
As  stars  to  night,  whose  eyes  were  spells  that  held 
The  passenger  forgetful  of  his  way, 
Whose  steps  were  majesty,  whose  words  were  song, 
Whose  smiles  were  hope,  whose  actions,  perfect 

grace, 
Whose  love,  the  solace,  glory,  and  delight 
Of  man,  his  boast,  his  riches,  his  renown ; 
When  found,  sufficient  bliss !  when  lost,  despair! — 
Stars  of  creation !  images  of  love ! 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  your  tears,  your  tears, 
More  eloquent  than  learned  tongue,  or  lyre 
Of  purest  note !  your  sunny  raiment  stain, 
Put  dust  upon  your  heads,  lament  and  weep, 
And  utter  all  your  minstrelsy  of  wo ! 

Go  to,  ye  wicked,  weep  and  howl ;  for  all 
That  God  hath  written  against  you  is  at  hand 
The  cry  of  Violence  hath  reached  bis  ear, 
Hell  is  prepared,  and  Justice  whets  bis  sword. 
Weep  all  of  every  name !  Begin  the  wo, 
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Ye  woods,  and  tell  it  to  the  doleful  winds, 
And  doleful  winds,  wail  to  the  howling  hills; 
And  howling  hills,  mourn  to  the  dismal  Tales, 
And  dismal  vales,  sigh  to  the  sorrowing  brooks, 
And  sorrowing  brooks,  weep   to  the  weeping 

stream, 
And  weeping  stream,  awake  the  groaning  deep ; 
And  let  the  instrument  take  up  the  song, 
Responsive  to  the  voice,  harmonious  wo! 
Ye  Hajpens,  great  arch-way  of  the  universe, 
PtTssjAcimh  on;  and  Ocean,  clothe  thyself 
In  garb  of  widowhood,  and  gather  all 
«Thy  waves  into  a  groan,  and  utter  it, 
Lang,  loud,  deep,  piercing,  dolorous,  immense. 
The  occasion  asks  it!— Nature  dies,  and  God 
And  angels  come  to  lay  her  in  the  grave! 
But  we  have  owjrleaned  our  theme;  behind, 
A  little  season  waits  a  verse  or  two, 
The  years  that  followed  the  millennial  rest. 
Bad  years  they  were;  and  first,  as  signal  sure, 
That  at  the  core  religion  was  diseased, 
The  sons  of  Levi  strove  again  for  place, 
And  eminence,  and  names  of  swelling  pomp; 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  people's  neck, 
And  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  civil  power, 
Of  civil  power  again  tyrannical: 
And  second  sign,  sure  sign,  whenever  seen, 
That  holiness  was  dying  in  a  land, 
The  Sabbath  was  profaned  and  set  at  nought} 
The  honest  seer,  who  spoke  the  truth  of  God 
Plainly,  was  left  with  empty  walls ;  and  round 
The  frothy  orator,  who  busked  his  tales 
In  quackiah  pomp  of  noisy  words,  the  ear 
Tickling,  bet  leaving  still  the  heart  unprobed, 
The  judgment  uniriformed,«HDumbers  immense 
Flocked,  gaping  wide,  with  passions  high 

flamed; 
And  on  the  way  returning,  heated,  home, 
Of  eloquence,  and  not  of  truth,  conversed — 
Mean  eloquence  that  wanted  sacred  truth. 
Two  principles  from  the.  beginning  strove 
In  human  nature,  still  dividing  man, — 
Sloth  and  activity;  the  lust  of  praise, 
And  indolence  that  rather  wished  to  sleep. 
And  not  unfrequcntly  in  the  same  mind 
They  dubious  contest  held ;  one  gaining  now, 
And  now  the  other  crowned,  and  both  again 
Bleeping  the  field,  with  equal  combat  fought 
Much  different  was  their  voice.    Ambition  called 
To  action,  Sloth  invited  to  repose. 
Ambition  early  rose,  and,  being  up, 
Toiled  ardently,  and  late  retired  to  rest ; 
Sloth  lay  till  mid-day,  turning  on  his  couch, 
Like  ponderous  door  upon  its  weary  hinge, 
And,  having  rolled  him  out  with  much  ado, 
And  many  a  dismal  sigh,  and  vain  attempt, 
He  sauntered  out,  accoutred  carelessly, — 
With  half-oped,  misty,  unobservant  eye, 
Boauuferous,  that  weighed  the  object  down 


On  which  its  burden  fell,— an  hour  or  two, 
Then  with  a  groan  retired  to  rest  again. 
The  one,  whatever  deed  had  been  achieved, 
Thought  it  too  little,  and  too  small  the  pnise; 
The  other  tried  to  think,— for  thinking  so 
Answered  his  purpose  best,— that  what  of  great 
Mankind  could  do  had  been  already  done; 
And  therefore  laid  him  calmly  down  to  sleep. 

Different  in  mode,  destructive  both  aEfasj 
Destructive  always  indolence;  and  love     '* 
Of  fame  destructive  always  too,  if  less 
Than  praise  of  God  it  sought,  conteutjvith  less: 
Even  then  not  current,  if  it  sought  hfepniss 
From  other  motive  than  resistless  love; 
Though  base,  main-spring  of  action  in  the  world; 
And,  under  name  of  vanity  and  pride, 
Was  greatly  practised  on  by  cunning 
It  opened  the  niggard's  purse,  clothed 
Gave  beggars  food,  and  threw  the  Pharisee 
Upon  his  knees,  and  kept  him  long  in  act 
Of  prayer;  it  spread  the  lace  upon  the  fop, 
His  language  trimmed,  and  planned  has 

It  stuck  the  feather  on  the  gay  coquette, 
And  on  her  finger  laid  the  heavy  load 
Of  jewellery;  it  did — what  did  it  not? 
The  gospel  preached,  the  gospel  paid,  and  seat 
The  gospel ;  conquered  nations,  cities  built, 
Measured  the  furrow  of  the  field  with  nice 
Directed  share,  shaped  bulls,  and  cows,  and  rams, 
And  threw  the  ponderous  stone ;  and  pitiful, 
Indeed,  and  much  against  the  grain,  it  dragged 
The  stagnant,  dull,  predestinated  fool, 
Through  learning's  halls,  and  made  htm  labour 
much  * 

in-  Abortively,  though  sometimes  not  unpraised 
He  left  the  sage's  chair,  and  home  returned 
Making  his  simple  mother  think  that  she 
Had  borne  a  man.    In  schools,  designed  to  root 
Sin  up,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  holiness 
In  youthful  minds,  it  held  a  signal  place. 
The  little  infant  man,  by  nature  proud, 
Was  taught  the  scriptures  by  the  love  of  praise, 
And  grew  religious  as  he  grew  in  fame. 
And  thus  the  principle,  which  out  of  heaven 
The  devil  threw,  and  threw  him  down  to  heO, 
And  keeps  him  there,  was  made  an  instrument 
To  moralize  and  sanctify  mankind, 
And  in  their  hearts  beget  humility; 
With  what  success  it  needs  not  now  to  say. 

Destructive  both  we  said,  activity 
And  sloth:  behold  the  last  exemplified, 
In  literary  man.    Not  all  at  once, 
He  yielded  to  the  soothing  voice  of  sleep ; 
But,  having  seen  a  bough  of  laurel  wave, 
He  effort  made  to  climb;  and  friends,  and 
Himself,  talked  of  his  greatness,  as  at  hand, 
And,  prophesying,  drew  bis  future  life. 
Vain  prophecy  1  hie  fancy,  taught  by  sloth, 
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i  the  very  threshold  of  parent, 

sand  obstacles;  he  felted  first, 

bile  he  halted,  nw  his  burning  hopes 

dm  and  dimmer  still ;  ambition's  self^ 

locate  of  loudest  tongue,  decayed ; 

rposes,  made  daily,  daily  broken, 

knt  uprooted  oft,  and  set  again, 

iekly  grew,  and  daily  wavered  more; 

the  last,  decision,  quite  worn  out, 

n,  fulcrum  of  the  mental  powers, 

ed  the  blasted  soul  to  staggering  chanee; 

athered  fast,  and  weighed  him  downward 

3  fell  heavy  from  the  mount  of  fame; 

ung  resolves  to  benefit  the  world 

id  and  were  forgotten ;  he  shut  his  ear 

it  the  painful  news  of  rising  worth; 

rank  with  desperate  thirst  the  poppy's  juice ; 

>  and  mortal  slumber  settled  down 

lis  weary  faculties  oppressed; 

ed  from  side  to  side,  and  rolled  again; 

lored,  and  groaned,  and  withered,  and  ex- 

ed, 

tied  on  the  spot,  leaving  no  name. 

hero  best  example  gives  of  toil 

tified.    One  word  his  history  writes. 

as  a  murderer  above  the  laws, 

eatly  praised  for  doing  murderous  deeds." 

sow  he  grew,  and  reached   his   perfect 

>wth; 

•o  now  the  sluggard  soundest  slept 

r  him  lay  the  uninterred  corpse. 

rery  order,  sin  and  wickedness, 

ate,  cool,  malicious  villany, 

ge,  attained  maturity,  unknown 

,  and  seemed  in  travail  to  bring  forth 

ast,  enormous,  monstrous  deed  of  guilt, 

d,  unprecedented  guilt, 

light  obliterate  the  memory 

it  had  hitherto  been  done  most  vile. 

tve  men  were  paid,  at  public  cost, 

n  new  modes  of  sin ;  the  holy  Word 

i  was  burned,  with  acclamations  loud; 

>rtnres  were  invented  for  the  good; — 

11  some  good  remained,  as  whiles  through 

J 

kest  clouds,  a  wandering  star  appeared ; — 

iths  of  blasphemy  were  framed  and  sworn ; 

en  in  reputation  grew,  as  grew 

iture  of  their  crimes.    Faith  was  not  found. 

was  not  found,  truth  always  scarce,  so 

wee 

alf  the  misery  which  groaned  on  earth, 

lary  times,  was  progeny 

ppointment,  daily  coming  forth 

iroken  promises,  that  might  have  ne'er 

lade,  or,  being  made,  might  have  been  kept; 

and  mercy,  too,  were  rare,  obscured 

ige  garb:  before  the  palace  door, 


The 

And  on  the  threshsM  ef 

The  orphan  child  hid 

Nor 

To  women,  who  had 


To  horrid 

Or  guiltless  beasts,  that  seemed  to  look  to 

With  eye  imploring  vengeance  on  the 

Were  tortured  for  the  merriment  of  I 

The  advocate  for  him  who  offered 

Pleaded ;  the  scribe,  according  to  the 

Worded  the  Be,  adding,  for  every 

An  oath  of  confirmation ; 

One  hand  to  intimate  the  sentence,  death, 

Imprisonment,  or  ^fy,  or  loss  of  goods, 

And  in  the  other  held  a  lusty  bribe, 

Which  they  had  taken  to  give  the  sentena 

So  managing  the  scale  of  justice  still, 

That  he  was  wanting  found  who  poorest 

But  laymen,  most  renowned  for  derihsh  deeds, 

Laboured'  at  distance  still  behind  the  priest; 

He  shore  his  sheep,  and,  having  packed  the  wool, 

Sent  them  unguarded  to  the  bill  of  wolves; 

And  to  the  bowl  deliberately  sat  down, 

And  with  his  mistress  mocked  at  sacred  things. 

The  theatre  was,  from  the  very  first, 

The  favourite  haunt  of  Sin,  though  honest  men, 

Some  very  honest,  wise,  and  worthy  men, 

Maintained  it  might  be  turned  to  good  account; 

And  so  perhaps  it  might,  but  never  was. 

From  first  to  last  it  was  an  evil  place : 

And  now  such  things  were  acted  there,  as  made 

The  devils  blush ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood, 

Angels  and  holy  men.  trembling,  retired: 

And  what  with  dreadful  aggravation  crowned 

This  dreary  time,  was  sin  against  the  light 

All  men  knew  God,  and,  knowing,  disobeyed 

And  gloried  to  insult  him  to  bis  face. 

Another  feature  only  we  shall  mark. 
It  was  withal  a  highly  polished  age, 
And  scrupulous  in  ceremonious  rite. 
When  stranger  stranger  met  upon  the  way, 
First,  each  to  each  bowed  most  respectfully, 
And  large  profession  made  of  humble  service, 
And  then  the  stronger  took  the  other's  purse, 
And  he  that  stabbed  his  neighbour  to  the  heart, 
Stabbed  him  politely,  and  returned  the  blade 
Reeking  into  its  sheath  with  graceful  air. 

Meantime  the  earth  gave  symptoms  of  her  end, 
And  all  the  scenery  above  proclaimed, 
That  the  great  last  catastrophe  was  near. 
The  Sun  at  rising  staggered  and  fell  back, 
As  one  too  early  up,  after  a  night 
Of  late  debauch ;  then  rose,  and  shone  again, 
Brighter  than  wont ;  and  sicked  again,  and  paused 
In  senith  altitude,  as  one  fatigued; 
And  shed  a  feeble  twilight  ray  at  noon, 
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Rowing  the  wolf  before  his  time  to  chase 
The  shepherd  and  his  sheep,  that  sought  for  light, 
And  darkness  found,  astonished,  terrified ; 
Then,  out  of  course,  rolled  furious  down  the  west, 
As  chariot  reined  by  awkward  charioteer ; 
And,  waiting  at  the  gate,  he  on  the  earth 
Owed,  as  he  thought  he  ne'er  might  see't  again. 
Taw  bow  of  mercy,  heretofore  so  fair, 
Ribbed  with  the  native  hues  of  heavenly  love, 
Disastrous  colours  showed,  unseen  till  now ; 
*  9    Changing  upon  the  watery  gulf,  from  pale 
j^  V*  To  fiery  red,  and  back  again  to  pale; 

■i  o'er  it  hovered  wings  of  wrath.    The  Moon 
Swaggered  in  midst  of  heaven,  grew  black,  and 

dark, 
Unclouded,  unecUpsed.    The  Stars  fell  down, 
Tumbling  from  off  their  towers  like  drunken  men, 
Or  seemed  to  foil;  and  glimmered  now,  and  now 
Sprang  out  in  sudden  blare  and  dimmed  again, 
As  lamp  of  foolish  virgin  lacking  oil. 
The  heavens,  this  moment,  looked  serene;  the  next, 
Glowed  like  an  oven  with  God's  displeasure  hot. 

Nor  less,  below,  was  intimation  given,* 
Of  some  disaster  great  and  ultimate. 
The  tree  that  bloomed,  or  hung  with  clustering 

fruit, 
Untouched  by  visible  calamity 
Of  frost  or  tempest,  died  and  came  again. 
The  flower  and  herb  fell  down  as  sick ;  then  sjbjsj 
And  fell  again.    The  fowls  of  every  hue, 
Crowding  together,  sailed  on  weary  wing; 
And,  hovering,  oft  they  seemed  about  to  light; 
Then  soared,  as  if  they  thought  the  earth  unsafe. 
The  cattle  looked  with  saM&ing  face  on  man. 
Do,.  howW,  id  «mS7!L  more  tlum  thor 

masters. 
And  there  were  sights  that  none  had  seen  before; 
And  hollow,  strange,  unprecedented  sounds, 
And  earnest  whisperings  ran  along  the  hills 
At  dead  of  night ;  and  long,  deep,  endless  sighs, 
Came  from  the  dreary  vale ;  and  from  the  waste 
Came  horrid  shrieks,  and  fierce  unearthly  groans, 
The  wail  of  evil  spirits,  that  now  felt 
The  hour  of  utter  vengeance  near  at  hand-. 
The  winds  from  every  quarter  blew  at  once, 
With  desperate  violence,  and,  whirling,  took 
The  traveller  up,  and  threw  him  down  again, 
At  distance  from  his  path,  confounded,  pale ; 
And  shapes,  strange  shapes !  in  winding  sheets 

weresjeen, 
Gfiding  through  night,  and  singing  funeral  songs, 
And  imitating  sad,  sepulchral  rites ; 
And  voices  talked  among  the  clouds,  and  still 
The  words  that  men  could  catch  were  spoken  of 

them, 
And  seemed  to  be  the  words  of  wonder  great, 
And  expectation  of  some  vast  event. 
Earth  shook,  and  swam,  and  reeled,  and  opened 

her  jaws, 


By  earthquake  tossed,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro; 
And,  louder  than  the  ear  of  man  had  heard, 
The  Thunder  bellowed,  and  the  Ocean  groaned. 

The  race  of  men,  perplexed,  but  not  lefuiined, 
Flocking  together,  stood  in  earnest  crowds, 
Conversing  of  Us)  awful  state  of  things. 
Some  curious  explanations  gave,  unlearned ; 
Some  tried  affectedly  to  laugh,  and  some 
Gazed  stupidly;  but  all  were  sad  and  pels, 
And  wished  the  comment  of  the  wise.    Nor  less 
These  prodigies,  occurring  night  and  day, 
Perplexed  philosophy.    The  magi  tried, — 
Magi,  a  name  not  seldom  given  to  fools, 
In  the  vocabulary  of  earthly  speech, — 
They  tried  to  trace  them  still  to  second  cause 
But  scarcely  satisfied  themselves;  though  round 
Their  deep  deliberations,  crowding,  came, 
And,  wondering  at  their  wisdom,  went  away, 
Much  quieted  and  very  much  deceived, 
The  people,  always  glad  to  be  deceived. 

These  warnings  passed,  they,  unregarded,  passai, 
And  all  in  wonted  order  calmly  moved. 
The  pulse  of  Nature  regularly  beat, 
And  on  her  cheek  the  bloom  of  perfect  health 
Again  appeared.     Deceitful  pulse !  and  bloom 
Deceitful !  and  deceitful  calm !  The  Earth 
Was  old,  and  worn  within ;  but,  like  the  man, 
Who  noticed  not  his  mid-day  strength  «*—,*'"*i 
Sliding  so  gently  round  the  curvature 
Of  life,  from  youth  to  age, — she  knew  it  not. 
The  calm  was  like  the  calm,  which  oft  the  man, 
Dying,  experienced  before  his  death; 
The  bloom  was  but  a  hectic  flush,  before 
The  eternal  paleness.    But  all  these  were  taken, 
By  this  last  race  of  men,  for  tokens  of  good; 
And  blustering  public  News  aloud  proclaimed — 
News  always  gabbling  ere  they  well  had  thought — 
Prosperity,  and  joy,  and  peace ;  and  mocked 
The  man  who,  kneeling,  prayed,  and  trembled  soil, 
And  all  in  earnest  to  their  sins  returned. 

It  was  not  so  in  heaven.    The  elders  round 
The  Throne  conversed  about  the  state  of  man, 
Conjecturing, — for  none  of  certain  knew, — 
That  Time  was  at  an  end.    They  gased  ii 
Upon  the  Dial's  face,  which  yonder  stands 
In  gold,  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
Jehovah,  and  computes  time,  seasons,  years, 
And  destinies,  and  slowly  numbers  o'er 
The  mighty  cycles  of  eternity; 
By  God  alone  completely  understood, 
Butrep§*J*\all,  revealing  much  to  all. 
Andnow,  to  saints  of  eldest  skill,  the  ray, 
Which  on  the  gnomon  fell  of  Time,  seemed 
From  level  west,  and  hasting  quickly  down. 
The  holy  Virtues,  watching,  saw,  besides, 
Great  preparation  going  on  in  heaven, 
Betokening  great  event,  greater  than  aught 
That  first«reated  seraphim  had  seen. 
The  faithful  messengers,  who  have  for  wing 
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htning,  waiting,  day  and  night,  on  God : 

lb  face,  beyond  their  usual  speed, 

on  of  celestial  light  were  seen, 

;  and  going,  and  their  road  was  still 

eaven  to  earth,  and  back  again  to  heaven. 

gel  of  Mercy,  bent  before  lie  Throne, 

test  pleading,  seemed  to  hold  the  hand 

geance  back,  and  win  a  moment  more 

repentance  for  some  sinful  world 

irdy :  and,  now,  the  hill  of  God, 

untain  of  his  majesty,  rolled  flames 

now  smiled  with  momentary  love, 

w  again  with  fiery  fierceness  burned ; 

«n  behind  the  darkness  of  his  Throne, 

h  which  created  vision  never  saw, 

ing  Thunders,  in  their  native  caves, 

ed  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence, 

ady  seemed,  impatient  to  fulfil 

rrand  of  exterminating  wrath. 

lwhue  the  Earth  increased  in  wickedness, 

sted  daily  to  fill  up  her  cup. 

iged  loose,  Sin  had  her  will,  and  Death 

.    Blood  trode  upon  the  heels  of  blood, 

s,  in  desperate  mood,  at  midnight  met 

s,  War  brayed  to  War,  Deceit  deceived 

Lie  cheated  Lie,  and  Treachery 

lnder  Treachery,  and  Perjury 

tack  on  Perjury,  and  Blasphemy 

rith  hideous  Blasphemy,  and  Curse 

lswered  Curse;  and  drunkard,  stumbling, 

tnkard  fallen ;  and  husband  husband  met, 

og  each  from  other's  bed  defiled ; 

ate  from  thief,  and  robber  on  the  way 

i  robber  down,  and  Lewdness,  Violence, 

ite,  met  Lewdness,  Violence,  and  Hate. 

rth!  thy  hour  was  come!  the  last  elect 

rn,  complete  the  number  of  the  good, 

5  last  sand  fell  from  the  glass  of  Time. 

p  of  guilt  was  full  up  to  the  brim; 

erey,  weary  with  beseeching,  had 

behind  the  sword  of  Justice,  red 

Itimate  and  unrepenting  wrath  -, 

i  knew  not:  he  o'er  his  bowl  laughed  bud, 

ophesying,  said,  "  To-morrow  shall 

day  be,  and  more  abundant  still !" 

i  shalt    hear — But,  hark!    the  trumpet 

nds, 

s  to  evening  song ;  for,  though  with  hymn 

course  succeeding  course,  extol 

nee  of  the  incarnate,  holy  God, 

curate  his  never-ending  praise, — 

morn  and  night,  the  multitudes 

redeemed,  and  angels,  all  the  hosts 

,  join  in  universal  song, 

ir  celestial  harmony,  from  harps 

U  number,  eloquent  and  sweet, 

D  thought  of  melody  conceived. 

ir  behold  the  fair  inhabitants, 


Delightful  sight!  from  numerous  business  turn, 
And  round  and  round  through  all  the  extent  of 

bliss 
Towards  the  temple  of  Jehovah  bow, 
And  worship  reverently  before  his  face ! 

Pursuits  are  various  here,  suiting  all  tastes, 
Though  holy  all,  and  glorifying  God. 
Observe  yon  band  pursue  the  sylvan  stream :     - 
Mounting  among  the  dim),  they  pull  the  flower, 
Springing  as  soon  as  pulled,  and,  marvelling,  pry 
Into  hs  veins,  and  circulating  blood, 
And  wondrous  mimicry  of  higher  life ; 
Admire  its  colours,  fragrance,  gentle  shape; 
And  thence  admire  the  God  who  made  it  so— 
So  simple,  complex,  and  so  beautiful. 

Behold  yon  other  band,  in  airy  robes 
Of  bliss.    They  weave  the  sacred  bower  of  rose 
And  myrtle  shade,  and  shadowy  verdant  bay, 
And  laurel,  towering  high;  and  round  their  song, 
The  pink  and  lily  bring,  and  amaranth, 
Narcissus  sweet,  and  jessamine ;  and  bring 
The  clustering  vine,  stopping  with  flower  and  fruit, 
The  peach  and  orange,  and  the  sparkling  stream, 
Warbling  with  nectar  to  their  lips  unasked ; 
And  talk  the  while  of  everlasting  love. 

On  yonder  hill,  behold  another  band, 
Of  piercing,  steady,  intellectual  eye, 
And  spacious  forehead  of  sublimest  thought. 
They.reason  deep  of  present,  future,  past ; 
And  trace  effect  to  cause ;  and  meditate 
On  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  which  bind 
Circumference  to  centre ;  and  survey, 
With  optic  tubes,  that  fetch  remotest  stars 
Near  them,  the  systems  circling  round  immense 
Innumerous.    See  how, — as  he,  the  sage, 
Among  the  most  renowned  in  days  of  Time, 
Renowned  for  large,  capacious,  holy  soul, 
Demonstrates  clearly  motion,  gravity, 
Attraction,  and  repulsion,  still  opposed ; 
And  dips  into  the  deep,  original, 
Unknown,  mysterious  elements  of  things, — 
See  how  the  face  of  every  auditor 
Expands  with  admiration  of  the  skill, 
Omnipotence,  and  boundless  love  of  God ! 

These  other,  sitting  near  the  tree  of  life, 
In  robes  of  linen  flowing  white  and  clean, 
Of  holiest  aspect,  of  divinest  soul, 
Angels  and  men, — into  the  glory  look 
Of  the  Redeeming  Love,  and  turn  the  leaves 
Of  man's  redemption  o'er,  the  secret  leaves, 
Which  none  on  earth  were  found  worthy  to  open, 
And,  as  they  read  the  mysteries  divine, 
The  endless  mysteries  of  salvation,  wrought 
By  God's  incarnate  Son,  they  humbler  bow 
Before  the  Lamb,  and  glow  with  warmer  love. 

These  other,  there  relaxed  beneath  the  shade 
Of  yon  embowering  palms,  with  friendship  smile, 
And  talk  of  ancient  days,  and  young  pursuits, 
Of  dangers  passed,  of  godly  triumphs  won; 
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And  sing  the  legends  of  their  native  land, 
Leu  pleasing  far  than  this  their  Father's  house. 

Behold  that  other  band,  half  lifted  up 
Between  the  hill  and  dale,  reclined  beneath 
The  shadow  of  impending  nocks,  'mong  streams, 
And  thundering  waterfalls,  and  waving  boughs ; 
That  band  of  countenance  sublime  and  sweet, 
Whose  eye,  with  piercing,  intellectual  ray, 
Now  beams  severe,  or  now  bewildered  seems, 
Left  rolling  wild,  or  fixed  in  idle  gaze, 
While  Fancy  and  the  Soul  are  far  from  home; 
These  hold  the  pencil,  art  divine !  and  throw 
Before  the  eye  remembered  scenes  of  love ; 
Each  picturing  to  each  the  hills,  and  skies, 
And  treasured  stories  of  the  world  he  left; 
Or,  gazing  on  the  scenery  of  heaven, 
They  dip  their  hand  in  colour's  native  well, 
And,  on  the  everlasting  canvas,  dash 
Figures  of  glory,  imagery  divine, 
With  grace  and  grandeur  in  perfection  knit 

But,  whatsoe'er  these  spirits  blessed  pursue, 
Where'er  they  go,  whatever  sights  they  see 
Of  glory  and  boss  through  all  the  tracts  of  heaven 
The  centre,  still,  the  figure  eminent, 
Whither  they  ever  turn,  on  whom  all  eyes 
Repose  with  infinite  delight,  is  God, 
And  his  incarnate  Son,  the  Lamb  once  slain 
On  Calvary,  to  ransom  ruined  men. 

None  idle  here.  Look  where  thou  wilt,  they  all 
Are  active,  all  engaged  in  meet  pursuit ; 
Not  happy  else.    Hence  is  it  that  the  song 
Of  heaven  is  ever  new ;  for  daily  thus, 
And  nightly,  new  discoveries  are  made 
Of  God's  unbounded  wisdom,  power,  and  love, 
Which  give  the  understanding  larger  room, 
And  swell  the  hymn  with  ever-growing  praise. 

Behold,  they  cease !  and  every  face  to  God 
Turns ;  and  we  pause  from  high  poetic  theme, 
Not  worthy  least  of  being  sung  in  heaven ; 
And  on  unvailed  Godhead  look  from  this, 
Our  oft-frequented  hill.    He  takes  the  harp, 
Nor  needs  to  seek  befitting  phrase :  unsought, 
Numbers  harmonious  roll  along  the  lyre ; 
As  river  in  its  native  bed,  they  flow 
Spontaneous,  flowing  with  the  tide  of  thought 
He  takes  the  harp— a  bard  of  Judah  leads, 
This  night,  the  boundless  song,  the  bard  that  once, 
When  Israel's  king  was  sad  and  sick  to  death, 
A  message  brought  of  fifteen  added  years. 
Before  the  Throne  he  stands  sublime,  in  robes 
Of  glory;  and  now  his  fingers  wake  the  chords 
To  praise,  which  we  and  all  in  heaven  repeat. 

Harps  of  Eternity!  begin  the  song, 
Redeemed  and  angel  harps !  begin  to  God, 
Begin  the  anthem  ever  sweet  and  new, 
While  I  extol  Him,  holy,  just,  and  good. 
Lift,  beauty,  light,  intelligence,  and  love 
Eternal,  uncreated,  infinite! 
Unsearchable  Jehovah!  God  of  truth, 


Maker,  upbnlfer,  governor  of  all! 
Thyself  unmade,  ungoverned,  unuphsld  1 
Omnipotent,  unchangeable,  Great  God ! 
FThanstless  fulness !  giving  unimpaired  1 
Bonding  immensity,  nospread,  unbound! 
Highest  and  best !  beginning,  middle,  end! 
All-seeing  Eye !  ail-seeing,  and  unseen  ! 
Hearing,  unheard  1  all-knowing,  and  unknown! 
Above  all  praise  1  above  all  height  of  thought ! 
Proprietor  of  immortality! 
Glory  ineffable  1  bliss  underived ! 
Of  old  thou  builtst  thy  throne  on  righteousness, 
Before  the  morning  Stars  their  song  began, 
Or  silence  beard  the  voice  of  praise.    Thou  laid* 
Eternity's  foundation  stone,  and  sawst 
Life  and  existence  out  of  Thee  begin. 
Mysterious  more,  the  more  displayed,  where  still 
Upon  thy  glorious  Throne  thou  sitst  alone, 
Hast  sat  alone,  and  shalt  forever  sit 
Alone,  Invisible,  Immortal  One ! 
Behind  nssnntisl  brightness  unbeheU. 
Incomprehensible  1  what  weight  shall  weigh, 
What  measure  measure  Thee!    What  know  we 

more 
Of  Thee,  what  need  to  know,  than  Thou  hast 

taught, 
And  bidst  us  still  repeat,  at  morn  and  even  I — 
God!  Everlasting  Father!  Holy  One! 
Our  God,  our  Father,  our  Eternal  All! 
Source  whence  we  came,  and  whither  wo  return; 
Who  made  our  spirits,  who  our  bodies  made, 
Who  made  the  heaven,  who  made  the  flowery  land, 
Who  made  all  made,  who  orders,  governs  all, 
Who  walks  upon  the  wind,  who  holds  the  wave 
In  hollow  of  thy  hand,  whom  thunders  wojt, 
Whom  tempests  serve,  whom  flaming  fires  obey, 
Who  guides  the  circuit  of  the  endless  years, 
And  sitst  on  high,  and  makest  creation's  top 
Thy  footstool,  and  beholdst,  below  Thee,  alt— 
AU  nought,  all  less  than  nought,  and  vanity. 
Like  transient  dust  that  hovers  on  the  seals, 
Ten  thousand  worlds  are  scattered  in  thy  breath. 
Thou  sitst  on  nigh,  and  measurest  destiniee , 
And  days,  and  months,  and  wide-revolving  years; 
And  dost  according  to  thy  holy  will ; 
And  none  can  stay  thy  hand,  and  none  withhold 
Thy  glory;  for  in  judgment,  Thou,  as  well 
As  mercy,  art  exalted,  day  and  night 
Past,  present,  future,  magnify  thy  name. 
Thy  works  all  praise  Thee,  all  thy  angels  praise, 
Thy  saints  adore,  and  on  thy  altars  burn 
The  fragrant  incense  of  perpetual  love. 
They  praise  Thee  now,  their  hearts,  their  voices 

praise, 

And  swell  the  rapture  of  the  glorious  song. 
Harp!  Eft  thy  voice  on  high!  shout,  angels,  about  1 
And  loudest,  ye  redeemed!  glory  to  God, 
And  to  the  Lamb  who  bought  us  with  bis  blood, 
From  every  kindred,  nation,  people,  tongas; 
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And  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  saved  our  tools; 
And  gave  us  robes  of  linen  pure,  and  crowns 
Of  file,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
Shoot  back  to  ancient  Time!  Sing  loud,  and  wave 
Your  palms  of  triumph !  sing,  Where  is  thy  sting, 
O  Death!  where  is  thy  victory,  O  Grave! 
Thanks  be  to  God,  eternal  thanks,  who  gave 
Us  victory  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Harp!  lift  thy  voice  on  high!  shout,  angels,  shout! 
And  loudest,  ye  redeemed!  glory  to  God, 
And  to  the  Lamb,  all  glory  and  all  praise, 
All  glory  and  alt  praise,  at  morn  and  even, 
That  come  and  go  eternally,  and  find 
Us  happy  still,  and  Thee  for  ever  blessed ! 
Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb.    Amen. 
For  ever,  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 

And  those  who  stood  upon  the  sea  of  glass, 
And  those  who  stood  upon  the  battlements 
And  lofty  towers  of  New  Jerusalem, 
And  those  who  circling  stood,  bowing  afar, 
Exalted  on  the  everlasting  hills, 
Thousands  of  Thousands,  thousands  infinite, 
With  voice  of  boundless  love,  answered,  Amen. 
And  through  Eternity  near,  and  remote, 
The  worlds,  adoring,  echoed  back,  Amen. 
And  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  One  Eternal,  smiled  superior  bUss ! 
And  every  eye,  and  every  face  in  heaven, 
Reflecting  and  reflected,  beamed  with  love. 

Nor  did  he  not,  the  Virtue  new  arrived, 
From  Godhead  gain  an  individual  smile, 
Of  high  acceptance,  and  of  welcome  high, 
And  confirmation  evermore  in  good. 
Meantime  the  landscape  glowed  with  holy  joy. 
Zephyr}  with  wing  dipped  from  the  well  of  life, 
Sporting  through  Paradise,  and  living  dews; 
The  flowers,  the  spicy  shrubs,  the  lawn,  refreshed, 
Breathed  their  sdectest  balm,  breathed  odours,  such 
As  angels  love;  and  all  the  trees  of  heaven, 
The  cedar,  pine,  and  everlasting  oak, 
Rejoicing  on  the  mountains,  clapped  their  hands. 
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Am  one  who  meditates  at  evening  tide, 
Wandering  alone  by  voiceless  solitudes, 
And  flies  in  fancy,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  visible  and  vulgar  things,  and  things 
Discovered  hitherto,  pursuing  tracts 
As  yet  untraveOed  and  unknown,  through  vast 
Of  new  and  sweet  imaginings;  if  chance 
Some  airy  harp,  waked  by  die  gentle  sprites 
Of  twilight,  or  light  touch  of  sylvan  maid, 
In  soft  swceision  fall  upon  his  ear, 
And  AH  the  desert  with  its  heavenly  tones ; 
He  listens  intense,  and  pleased  exceedingly, 
Ass]  wisiimk  may  never  stop;  yet  when 


It  stops,  grieves  not;  but  to  his  former  thoughts 
With  fondest  haste  returns:  so  did  the  Seer, 
So  did  his  audience,  after  worship  passed, 
And  praise  in  heaven,  return  to  sing,  to  hear 
Of  man,  not  worthy  less  the  sacred  lyre, 
Or  the  attentive  ear ;  and  thus  the  bard, 
Not  unbesought,  again  resumed  his  song. 

In  customed  glory  bright,  that  morn,  the  Sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat, 
And  joy;  and  seemed  as  full  of  youth  and  strong 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  Stars 
Of  morning  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and  night 
Fled  from  his  face ;  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride,  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridegroom;  and,  spread  out  beneath  his  eye, 
Earth  smiled.   Up  to  his  warm  embrace,  the  Dews, 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew. 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  un- 
locked, 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze  that,  newly  woke, 
Revelled  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook  health, 
A  thousand  grateful  smells ;  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  mams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night;  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song — from  arboured  bower,  the  thrush, 
Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hymned  on  high. 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
"Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed, 
Not  heedless,  though  she  looked  another  way. 

No  sign  was  there  of  change.   All  nature  moved 
In  wonted  harmony.    Men,  as  they  met, 
In  morning  salutation,  praised  the  day, 
And  talked  of  common  things.  The  husbandman 
Prepared  the  soil,  and  silver-tongued  Hope 
Promised  another  harvest.    In  the  streets, 
Each  wishing  to  make  profit  of  his  neighbour, 
Merchants,  assembling,  spoke  of  trying  times, 
Of  bankruptcies,  and  markets  glutted  full ; 
Or,  crowding  to  the  beach,  where,  to  their  ear, 
The  oath  of  foreign  accent,  and  the  noise 
Uncouth  of  trade's  rough  sons,  made  music  sweet, 
Elate  with  certain  gain, — beheld  the  bark, 
Expected  long,  enriched  with  other  climes, 
Into  the  harbour  safely  steer ;  or  saw, 
Parting  with  many  a  weeping  farewell  sad, 
And  blessing  uttered  rude,  and  sacred  pledge, 
The  rich  laden  carack,  bound  to  distant  shore, 
And  hopefully  talked  of  her  coming  back, 
With  richer  fraught ;  or  sitting  at  the  desk, 
In  calculation  deep  and  intricate 
Of  loss  and  profit  balancing,  relieved, 
At  intervals,  the  irksome  task,  with  thought 
Of  future  ease,  retired  in  villa  snug. 

With  subtle  look,  amid  his  parchments,  sat 
The  lawyer,  weaving  his  sophistries  for  court 
To  meet  at  mid-day.    On  his  weary  couch, 
Fat  Luxury,  sick  of  the  night's  debauch, 
Lay  groaning,  fretful  at  the  obtrusive  beam. 
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That  through  his  lattice  peeped  derisively. 

The  restless  miser  had  begun  again 

To  count  his  heaps.    Before  her  toilet  stood 

The  fair,  and,  as  with  guileful  skill  she  decked 

Her  loveliness,  thought  of  the  coming  ball,    • 

New  lovers,  or  the  sweeter  nuptial  night. 

And  evil  men,  of  desperate,  lawless  life, 

By  oath  of  deep  damnation  leagued  to  ill 

RemonalesBlj,  fled  from  the  feoMf  day, 

Against  fcne  innocent  their  counsel  held, 

Plotting  unpardonable  deeds  of  blood, 

And  villanies  of  fearful  magnitude. 

Despots,  secure  behind  a  thousand  bolts 

The  workmanship  of  fear,  forged  chains  for  man. 

Senates  were  meeting,  statesmen  loudly  talked 

Of  national  resources,  war  and  peace, 

And  sagely  balanced  empires  soon  to  end ; 

And  taction's  jaded  minions,  by  the  page 

Paid  for  abuse  and  oft-repeated  lies, 

In  daily  prints,  the  thorough-fare  of  news, 

For  party  schemes  made  interest,  under  cloak 

Of  liberty,  and  right,  and  public  weal 

In  holy  conclave,  bishops  spoke  of  tithes, 

And  of  the  awful  wickedness  of  men: 

Intoxicate  with  sceptres,  diadems, 

And  universal  rule,  and  panting  hard 

For  feme,  heroes  were  leading  on  the  brave 

To  battle.    Men,  in  science  deeply  read, 

And  academic  theory,  foretold 

Improvements  vast ;  and  learned  sceptics  proved 

That  earth  should  with  eternity  endure— 

Concluding  madly,  that  there  was  no  God. 

No  sign  of  change  appeared :  to  every  man 
That  day  seemed  as  the  past  From  noontide  path 
The  sun  looked  gloriously  on  earth,  and  all 
Her  scenes  of  giddy  folly  smiled  secure, 
When  suddenly,  alas,  fair  Earth !  the  sun 
Was  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  his  beams  returned 
TJp  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  over  all 
The  earth  came  night,  moonless  and  starless  night 
Nature  stood  still.    The  seas  and  rivers  stood, 
And  all  the  winds,  and  every  living  thing. 
The  cataract,  that,  like  a  giant  wroth, 
Rushed  down  impetuously,  as  seised,  at  once, 
By  sudden  frost,  with  all  his  hoary  locks, 
Stood  still ;  and  beasts  of  every  kind  stood  still.  • 
A  deep  and  dreadful  silence  reigned  alone ! 
Hope  died  in  every  breast,  and  on  all  men 
Came  fear  and  trembling.    None  to  his  neighbour 

spoke. 
Husband  thought  not  of  wife,  nor  of  her  child 
The  mother,  nor  friend  of  friend,  nor  foe  of  foe. 
In  horrible  suspense  all  mortals  stood ; 
And,  as  they  stood  and  listened,  chariots  were 

heard, 
Rolling  in  heaven.    Revealed  in  flaming  fire, 
The  angel  of  God  appeared  in  stature  vast, 
Biasing,  and  lining  up  his  hand  on  high, 
Bv  him  that  lives  for  ever,  swore,  that  Time 


Shomld  be  no  more.    Throughout,  creation  heard 
And  sighed ;  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  teas,  and  weoa\ 
Desponding  waste,  and  cultivated  vale, 
Wild  cave,  and  ancient  hill,  and  every  reck. 
Sighed.    Earth,  arrested  in  her  wonted  path, 
As  ox  struck  by  the  lifted  axe,  when  nought 
Was  feared,  in  all  her  entrails  deeply  groaned. 
A  universal  crash  was  heard,  as  if 
The  ribs  of  Nature  broke,  and  all  her  dark 
Foundations  failed ;  and  deadly  paleness  sat 
On  every  face  of  man,  and  every  heart 
Grew  chill,  and  every  knee  his  fellow  smote. 
None  spoke,  none  stirred,  none  wept;  for  honor 

held 
AD  motionless,  and  fettered  every  tongue. 
Again,  o'er  all  the  nations  silence  feH : 
And,  in  the  heavens,  robed  in  emissiiti  bight, 
That  drove  the  thick  of  darkness  far  aside, 
And  walked  with  penetration  keen,  through  all 
The  abodes  of  men,  another  angel  stood, 
And  blew  the  trump  of  God :  Awake,  ye  dead, 
Be  changed,  ye  living,  and  put  on  the  garb 
Of  immortality.    Awake,  arise! — 
The  God  of  judgment  comes  I  This  said  the  voice, 
And  Silence,  from  eternity  that  slept 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  the  creating  Word, 
And  all  the  noise  of  Time,  awakened  heard. 
Heaven  heard,  and  earth,  and  farthest  hell,  through 

all 
Her  regions  of  despair;  the  ear  of  Death 
Heard,  and  the  sleep  that  for  so  long  a  night 
Pressed  on  his  leaden  eyelids,  fled  ;  and  all 
The  dead  awoke,  and  all  the  living  changed. 

Old  men,  that  on  their  staff,  bending, 
Crazy  and  frail,  or  sat,  benumbed  with 
In  weary  listlessness,  ripe  for  the  grave, 
Felt  through  their  sluggish  veins  and  witheted 

limbs 
New  vigour  flow;  the  wrinkled  face  grewssnooth; 
Upon  the  head,  that  Time  had  razored  bare, 
Rose  bushy  locks ;  and  as  his  son  in  prime 
Of  strength  and  youth,  the  aged  father  stood. 
Changing  herself,  the  mother  saw  her  son 
Grow  up,  and  suddenly  put  on  the  form 
Of  manhood ;  and  the  wretch,  that  begging  sat, 
Limbless,  deformed,  at  corner  of  the  way, 
Unmindful  of  his  crutch,  in  joint  and  limb, 
Arose  complete ;  and  he,  that  on  the  bed 
Of  mortal  sickness,  worn  with  sore  distress, 
Lay  breathing  forth  bis  soul  to  death,  felt 
The  tide  of  life  and  vigour  rushing  back; 
And,  looking  up,  beheld  his  weeping  wife, 
And  daughter  fotid,  that  o'er  him,  bending, 
To  close  his  eyes.    The  frantic  madman,  too, 
In  whose  confused  brain  reason  had  lost 
Her  way,  long  driven  at  random  to  and  fin, 
Grew  sober,  and  his  manacles  fell  off. 
The  newly-sheeted  corpse  arose,  and  stand 
On  those  who  dressed  it;  and  the  coffined  dsad, 
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That  men  were  bearing  to  the  tomb,  awoke,  •■■ 
And  mingled  with  their  friends;  and  armies,  which 
The  tramp  surprised,  met  in  the  furious  shock 
Of  battle,  saw  the  Weeding  ranks,  new  fallen, 
Rise  up  at  once,  and  to  their  ghastly  cheeks 
Return  the  stream  of  life  in  healthy  flow ; 
And  as  the  anatomist,  with  all  his  band 
Of  rude  disciples,  o'er  the  subject  hung, 
And  impolitely  hewed  his  way,  through  bones 
And  muscles  of  the  sacred  human  form, 
Exposing  barbarously  to  wanton  gaze, 
The  mysteries  of  nature,  joint  embraced 
His  kindred  joint,  the  wounded  flesh  grew  up, 
And  suddenly  the  injured  man  awoke, 
Among  their  hands,  and  stood  arrayed  complete 
In  immortality — forgiving  scarce 
The  insult  offered  to  his  clay  in  death. 

That  was  the  hoar,  long  wished  for  by  the  good, 
Of  universal  Jubilee  to  all 
The  sons  of  bondage :  from  the  oppressor's  hand 
The  scourge  of  violence  fell,  and  from  his  back, 
Healed  of  its  stripes,  the  burden  of  the  slave. 

The  youth  of  great  religious  soul,  who  sat 
Retired  in  voluntary  loneliness, 
In  reverie  extravagant  now  wrapped, 
Or  poring  now  on  book  of  ancient  date, 
With  filial  awe,  and  dipping  oft  his  pen 
To  write  immortal  things.;  to  pleasure  deaf, 
And  joys  of  common  men,  working  bis  way 
With  mighty  energy,  not  uninspired, 
Through  all  the  mines  of  thought ;  reckless  of  pain, 
And  weariness,  and  wasted  health,  the  scoff 
Of  Pride,  or  growl  of  Envy's  hellish  brood; 
While  Fancy,  voyaged  far  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  years  revealed,  heard  many  a  future  age, 
With  commendation  loud,  repeat  his  name, — 
False  prophetess !  the  day  of  change  was  come, — 
Behind  the  shadow  of  eternity, 
He  saw  his  visions  set  of  earthly  fame, 
For  ever  set ;  nor  sighed,  while  through  his  veins, 
In  lighter  current,  ran  immortal  life ; 
His  form  renewed  to  undecaying  health ; 
To  undecaying  health,  his  soul,  erewhile 
Not  tuned  amiss  to  God's  eternal  praise. 

All  men  in  field  and  city,  by  the  way, 
On  land  or  sea,  lolling  in  gorgeous  hall, 
Or  plying  at  the  oar ;  crawling  in  rags 
Obscure,  or  dazzling  in  embroidered  gold, 
Alone,  in  companies,  at  home,  abroad ; 
In  wanton  merriment  surprised  and  taken, 
Or  kneeling  reverently  in  act  of  prayer; 
Or  cursing  recklessly,  or  uttering  lies; 
Or  lapping  greedily,  from  slander's  cup, 
The  Wood  of  reputation ;  or  between 
Friendships  and  brotherhoods  devising  strife  j 
Or  plotting  to  defile  a  neighbour's  bed ; 
In  duel  met  with  dagger  of  revenge ; 
Or  casting,  on  the  widow's  heritage, 
The  eye  of  csvetousness;  or,  with  full  hand, 


On  mercy's  noiseless  errands,  unobserved. 
Administering;  or  meditating  fraud 
And  deeds  of  horrid  barbarous  intent ; 
In  full  pursuit  of  unexperienced  hope, 
Fluttering  along  the  flowery  path  of  youth; 
Or  steeped  in  disappointment's  bitterness, 
The  fevered  cup  that  guilt  must  ever  drink, 
When  parched  and  fainting  on  the  road  of  ill ; 
Beggar  and  kingt  the  clown  and  haughty  lord ; 
The  venerable  sage,  and  empty  fop; 
The  ancient  matron,  and  the  rosy  bride; 
The  virgin  chaste,  and  shriveled  harlot  vile; 
The  savage  fierce,  and  man  of  science,  mild ; 
The  good  and  evil,  in  a  moment,  all 
Were  changed,  corruptible  to  incorrupt, 
And  mortal  to  immortal,  ne'er  to  change. 

And  now,  descending  from  the  bowers  of  heaven, 
Soft  airs  o'er  all  the  earth,  spreading,  were  heard, 
And  Hallelujahs  sweet,  the  harmony 
Of  righteous  souls  that  came  to  repossess 
Their  long-neglected  bodies ;  and  anon 
Upon  the  ear  foil  horribly  the  sound 
Of  cursings  and  the  yells  of  damned  despair, 
Uttered  by  felon  spirits,  that  the  trump 
Had  summoned  from  the  burning  glooms  of  hell 
To  put  their  bodies  on,  reserved  for  wo. 

Now,  starting  up  among  the  living  changed, 
Appeared  innumerous  the  risen  dead. 
Each  particle  of  dust  was  claimed :  the  turf) 
For  ages  trod  beneath  the  careless  foot 
Of  men,  rose,  organized  in  human  form ; 
The  monumental  stones  were  rolled  away; 
The  doors  of  death  were  opened ;  and  in  the  dark 
And  loathsome  vault,  and  silent  charnel  house, 
Moving,  were  heard  the  mouldered  bones  that 

sought 
Their  proper  place.    Instinctive,  every  soul 
Flew  to  its  clayey  part :  from  grass-grown  mould, 
The  nameless  spirit  took  its  ashes  up, 
Reanimate ;  and,  merging  from  beneath 
The  flattered"  marble,  undistinguished  rose 
The  great,  nor  heeded  once  the  lavish  rhyme, 
And  costly  pomp  of  sculptured  garnish  vain. 
The  Memphian  mummy,  that  from  age  to  age, 
Descending,  bought  and  sold  a  thousand  times, 
In  hall  of  curious  antiquary  stowed, 
Wrapped    in   mysterious  weeds,  the   wondrous 

theme 
Of  many  an  erring  tale,  shook  off  its  rags; 
And  the  brown  son  of  Egypt  stood  beside 
The  European,  his  last  purchaser. 
In  vale  remote,  the  hermit  rose,  surprised 
At  crowds  that  rose  around  him,  where  he  thought 
His  slumbers  had  been  single ;  and  the  bard, 
Who  fondly  covenanted  with  his  friend, 
To  lay  his  bones  beneath  the  sighing  bough 
Of  some  old  lonely  tree,  rising,  was  pressed 
By  multitudes  that  claimed  their  proper  dust 
From  the  same  spot ;  and  he,  that,  richly  hearsed, 
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With  gloomy  garniture  of  purchased  fro, 
Embalmed,  in  princely  sepulchre  was  laid, 
Apart  from  vulgar  men,  built  nicely  round 
And  round  by  the  proud  heir,  who  blushed  to 

think  * 

His  father's  lordly  clay  should  ever  mix 
With  peasant  dust,— saw  by  his  side  awake 
The  down  that  long  had  slumbered  in  his  arms. 

The  frmily  tomb,  to  whose  devouring  mouth 
Descended  sire  and  son,  age  after  age, 
In  long,  unbroken,  hereditary  line, 
Poured  forth,  at  once,  the  ancient  father  rude, 
And  all  his  offspring  of  a  thousand  years. 
Refreshed  from  sweet  repose,  awoke  the  man 
Of  charitable  life— awoke  and  sung : 
And  tan  his  prison  house,  slowly  and  sad, 
As  if  unsatisfied  with  holding  near 
Communion  with  the  earth,  the  miser  drew         ' 
His  carcass  forth,  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  and 

howled 
Unsolaced  by  his  gold  and  silver  then. 
From  simple  stone  in  lonely  wilderness, 
That  hoary  lay,  o'er-lettered  by  the  hand 
Of  oft-frequenting  pilgrim,  who  had  taught 
The  willow  tree  to  weep,  at  morn  and  even, 
Over  the  sacred  spot, — the  martyr  saint, 
To  song  of  seraph  harp,  triumphant,  rose, 
Well  pleased  that  he  had  suffered  to  the  death. 
"  The  cloud-clapped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces," 
As  sung  the  bard  by  Nature's  hand  anointed, 
In  whose  capacious  giant  numbers  rolled 
The  passions  of  old  Time,  fell  lumbering  down. 
AH  cities  fell,  and  every  work  of  man, 
And  gave  their  portion  forth  of  human  dust, 
Touched  by  the  mortal  finger  of  decay. 
Tree,  herb,  and  flower,  and  ever?  fowl  of  heaven, 
And  fish,  and  animal,  the  wild  and  tame, 
Forthwith  dissolving,  crumbled  into  dust 

Alas !  ye  sons  of  strength,  ye  ancient  oaks, 
Ye  holy  pines,  ye  elms,  and  cedars  tall, 
Like  towers  of  God,  far  seen  on  Carmel  mount, 
Or  Lebanon,  that  waved  your  boughs  on  high, 
And  laughed  at  all  the  winds, — your  hour  was 


Ye  laurels,  ever  green,  and  bays,  that  wont 
To  wreath  the  patriot  and  the  poet's  brow; 
Ye  myrtle  bowers,  and  groves  of  sacred  shade, 
Where  music  ever  sung,  and  Zephyr  fanned 
His  airy  wing,  wet  with  the  dews  of  life, 
And  Spring  for  ever  smiled,  the  fragrant  haunt 
Of  Love,  and  Health,  and  ever-dancing  Mirth, — 
Alas!  how  suddenly  your  verdure  died, 
And  ceased  your  minstrelsy,  to  sing  no  more! 
Ye  flowers  of  beauty,  penciled  by  the  hand 
Of  God,  who  annually  renewed  your  birth, 
To  gem  the  virgin  robes  of  Nature  chaste, 
Ye  smihng-featured  daughters  of  the  Sun ! 
Fairer  than  queenly  bride,  by  Jordan's  stream 
Leading  jour  gentle  lives,  retired,  unseen ; 


Or  on  the  sainted  clifls  on  Zion  hfll 
Wandering,  and  holding  with  the  aeavenly 
In  holy  revelry,  your  nightly  loves. 
Watched  by  the  stars,  and  offering,  ew 
Your  uieents grateful  both  to  God  and  snan;— 
Ye  lovory  gentle  things,  alas!  no  spring 
Shall  ever  wake  you  now!  ye  withered  all, 
All  in  a  moment  drooped,  and  on  your  roots 
The  grasp  of  everlasting  winter  seized! 
Children  of  song,  ye  birds  that  dwelt  in  air, 
And  stole  your  notes  from  angels'  lyres,  anil  first 
In  levee  of  the  morn,  with  eulogy 
Ascending,  hailed  the  advent  of  the  dmwn ; 
Or,  roosted  on  the  pensive  evening  bough, 
In  melancholy  numbers,  song  the  day 
To  rest;— jour  little  wings,  failing, 
In  middle  air,  and  on  your  harmony 
Perpetual  silence  fell!  Nor  did  his  wing, 
That  sailed  in  track  of  gods  sublime,  tad 
The  sun,  avail  the  eagle  then ;  quick  smitten, 
His  plumage  withers^  in  meridian  height, 
And,  in  the  valley,  sunk  the  lordly  bird, 
A  clod  of  day.    Before  the  ploughman  ftH 
His  steers,  and  in  midway  the  furrow  left 
The  shepherd  saw  his  docks  around  nan  tam 
To  dust    Beneath  his  rider  ftU  the  steed 
To  ruins:  and  the  lion  in  his  den 
Grew  cold  and  stiff,  or  in  the  furious  chase, 
With  timid  fawn,  that  scarcely  miasm!  his  paws, 
On  earth  no  living  thing  was  seen  but  men,    - 
New-changed,  or  rising  from  the  opening  somhk 
Athens,  and  Rome,  and  Babylon,  and  Tyre, 
And  she  that  sat  on  Thames,  queen  of  the  seas, 
Cities  once  famed  on  earth,  convulsed  through  all 
Their  mighty  ruins,  threw  their  millions  forth. 
Palmyra's  dead,  where  Desolation  sat, 
From  age  to  age,  well  pleased  in  solitude, 
And  silence,  save  when  traveller's  foot,  or  owl 
Of  night,  or  fragment  mouldering  down  to  dost, 
Broke  faintly  on  his  desert  ear, — awoke. 
And  Salem,  holy  city,  where  the  Prince 
Of  Life,  by  death,  a  second  life  secured 
To  man,  and  with  him,  from  the  grave,  redeem*!, 
A  chosen  number  brought,  to  retinue 
His  great  ascent  on  high,  and  give  sure  pledge, 
That  death  was  foiled, — her  generations  now, 
Gave  up,  of  kings  and  priests,  and  Pharisees: 
Nor  even  the  S  adduces,  who  fondly  said, 
No  mom  of  resurrection  e'er  should  come, 
Could  sit  the  summons;  to  his  ear  did  reach 
The  trumpet's  voice,  and,  ill  prepared  for  what 
He  oft  had  proved  should  never  be,  he  rose 
Reluctantly,  and  on  his  face  began 
To  burn  eternal  shame.    The  cities,  too, 
Of  old  ensepulchred  beneath  the  flood, 
Or  deeply  slumbering  under  mountains  huge, 
That  Earthquake,  servant  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Had  on  their  wicked  population  thrown; 
And  marts  of  busy  trade,  long  ploughed  and  sown, 
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'  unifoorded,  or  the  nog 
net  ndt  forgotten  their  wickedness, 
;— punted  forth  their  ancient  multitudes, 
Jjy  wished  their  sleep  had  never  broke, 
(frfields,  where  men  by  jmVjpjbi  met 
t  each  his  fellow,  and  make  sport 
and  heroes,  things  long  since  forgot, 
us  erases  rest,  unbaimered  all, 
ied,  unpraised ;  nor  found  a  prince, 
1  then,  to  answer  for  their  crimes. 
s  slaves,  and  all  the  scarlet  troops, 
ist,  and  sll  that  fought  for  rule,— 
ttsoundtng  names,  nuniliaronce 
and  praised  exceedingly,  but  now 
Dost  in  hsfl,  their  dungeon  fit, 
ey  may  war  eternally  with  God's 
thunderbolts,  and  win  them  ptngs 
•  way— saw,  as  they  sprang  to  life, 
ir  and  the  orphan  ready  stand,  * 
ess  vhwjn,  nvished  infneir  sport, 
igahsst  them  at.tha^eoming  Doom, 
in  legions,  boasting  ones, >ow  load! 
and  s%hting  bravely  o'er 
■  and  the  frigid  zone,  the  sands 

I  ?©nE*>  an<^ tQ*  frozen  hills 
Albkm^to  make  mankind 
Jls,  untaught  that  he  who  made  or  kept 
nJd  ne'er  himself  be  truly  fine, — 
ring,  gathered  up  their  dust,  which  lay 
lend  ewer  half  the  globe ;  nor  saw 
ed  banners  then.    Sennacherib's  hosts, 
once  against  the  sons  of  God, 
It  bold,  quick  as  the  noise  of  mirth 
•y,  sunk  in  their  drunken  camp, 
th's  dark  angel,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Is  touched,  and  made  each  pulse  stand 


_  and  the  multitudes 
nd  all  the  fated  crew  that  warred 
is  chosen  saints,  in  the  last  days, 
reddon,  when  the  Lord  came  down, 
j  his  host  on  Israel's  holy  hills, 
i  the  treasures  of  his  snow  and  hail, 
Tor,  and  confusion  rained,  and  death, 
to  all  the  beasts,  and  fowls  of  heaven, 
s'  flesh,  and  blood  of  men  of  war, 
many  days, — revived,  and,  doomed 
death,  stood  in  Hamonah's  vale, 
did  all  that  fefl  in  battle  rise, 
to  wailing.    Here  and  there  were  seen 
*  bands  that  from  his  guilty  throne 
t  tore,  unshackled  nations,  made 
3  respect  the  people's  laws,  drove  back 
of  proud  invasion,  and  rebuked 
c  fury  of  the  multitude, 
ind  fought  and  fell  for  liberty 
erstood,  true  heroes  in  the  speech 
i,  where  words  express  the  thoughts  of 
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Who  speaks;  not  rmriktingnwhed  these,  though 

few, 
That  morn,  arose,  with  joy  and  melody. 

All  woke— the  north  and  south  gave  up  their 
dead.  4 

The  caravan,  that  in  mid-journey  sunk, 
With'all  its  merchandise,  expected  long, 
And  long  forgot,  ingulfed  beneath  the  tide 
Of  death,  that  the  wild  Spirit  of  the  winjs 
Swept,  in  his  wrath,  along  the  wfldsjuiam, 
In  the  wide  desert, — woke,  and  saw  all  calm 
Around,  and  populous  with  risen  men: 
Nor  oThk  relics  thought  the  pugrim  then, 
Nor  merchant  of  his  silks  and  spiceries. 

And  he,  far  voyaging  from  home  and  fnsssls. 
Too  curious,  with  a  mortal  eye  to  peep    v 
Into  the  secrets  of  the  Pole,  forbid 

By  nature,  whom  fierce  Winter  seized,  and  fVon 
'©  death,  and  wrapped  in  winding  sheet  of  ice, 
And  sung  the  requiem  of  bis  shivering  ghost, 
With  the  loud  organ  of  his  mighty  winds, 
And  on  his  memory  threw  the  snow  of  ages, 
Felt  the  long-absent  warmth  of  life  return, 
And  shook  the  frozen  mountain  from  his  bed. 

AH  rose,  of  every  age,  of  every  clime. 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  great  progenitors 
Of  all  mankind,  fair  as  tbey  seemed,  that  morn, 
When  first  they  met  in  Paradise,  unfallen, 
Uncureed, — from  ancient  slumber  broke,  where 

once 
Euphrates  rolled  his  stream ;  and  by  them  stood, 
In  stature  equal,  and  in  soul  as  large, 
Their  last  posterity,  though  poets  sung, 
And  sages  proved  them  far  degenerate. 

Blessed  sight!  not  unobserved  by  angpR  nor 
Unpraised, — that  day,  'mong  men  of  every  tribe 
And  hue,  from  those  who  drank  of  Tenglio  «  stream, 
To  those  who  nightly  saw  the  Hermit  Cross, 
In  utmost  south  retired, — ruing,  were  seen 
The  fair  and  ruddy  sons  of  Albion's  land, 
How  glad ! — not  those  who  travelled  far  and  sailed, 
To  purchase  human  flesh,  or  wreath  the  yoke 
Of  vassalage  on  savage  liberty, 
Or  suck  large  fortune  from  the  sweat  of  slaves ; 
Or,  with  refined  knavery,  to  cheat, 
Politely  villanous,  untutored  men 
Out  of  their  property ;  or  gather  shells, 
Intaglios  rude,  old  pottery,  and  store 
Of  mutilated  gods  of  stone,  and  scraps 
Of  barbarous  epitaphs  defaced,  to  bo 
Among  the  learned  the  theme  of  warm  debate, 
And  infinite  conjecture,  sagely  wrong ! — 
But  those,  denied  to  self,  to  earthly  fame 
Denied,  and  earthly  wealth ;  who  kindred  left, 
And  home,  and  ease,  and  all  the  cultured  joys, 
Conveniences,  and  delicate  delights, 
Of  ripe  society;  in  the  great  cause 
Of  man's  salvation,  greatly  valorous,— 
The  warriors  of  Messiah,  messengers 
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Of  peace,  and  light,  and  life,  whose  eye,  unsealed, 

Saw  np  the  path  of  immortality, 

Far  into  Miss,  saw  men,  immortal  men, 

Wide  wandering  from  the  way;  eclipsed  in  night, 

Dark,  moonless,  moral  night;  living  like  beasts, 

Like  beasts  descending  to  the  grave,  untaught 

Of  life  to  come,  unsanctified,  unsaved ; 

Who,  strong,  though  seeming  weak ;  who,  war* 

like,  though 
Unarmed  with  bow  and  sword ;  appearing  mad, 
Though  sounder  than  the  schools  alone  e'er  made 
The  doctor's  head ;  devote  to  God  and  truth, 
And  sworn  to  man's  eternal  weal,  beyond 
Repentance  sworn,  or  thought  of  turning  back; 
And  casting  far  behind  all  earthly  care, 
All  coueJryships,  all  national  regards, 
And  enmities,  all  narrow  bourns  of  state 
And  selfish  policy;  beneath  their  feet 
Treading  all  fear  of  opposition  down, 
All  fear  of  danger,  of  reproach  all  fear, 
And  evil  tongues; — went  forth,  from  Britain  went 
A  noiseless  band  of  heavenly  soldiery, 
From  out  the  armoury  of  God  equipped, 
Invincible,  to  conquer  sin,  to  Mow 
The  trump  of  freedom  in  the  despot's  ear, 
To  teU  the  bruted  slave  his  manhood  high, 
His  birthright  liberty,  and  in  his  hand 
To  put  the  writ  of  manumission,  signed 
By  God's  own  signature ;  to  drive  away 
Finn  earth  the  dark,  infernal  legionary 
Of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  hell; 
High  on  the  pagan  hills,  where  Satan  sat, 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  subject  kingdoms  threw 
Perpetual  night,  to  plant  Immanuel's  cross, 
The  ensign  of  the  Gospel,  blazing  round 
Immortal  truth ;  and,  in  the  wilderness 
Of  human  waste,  to  sow  eternal  life; 
And  from  the  rock,  where  Sin,  with  horrid  yell, 
Devoured  its  victims  unredeemed,  to  raise 
The  melody  of  grateful  hearts  to  Heaven: 
To  falsehood,  truth;  to  pride,  humility; 
To  insult,  meekness ;  pardon,  to  revenge ; 
To  stubborn  prejudice,  unwearied  zeal ; 
To  censure,  unaccusing  minds ;  to  stripes, 
Long  suffering ;  to  want  of  all  things,  hope ; 
To  death,  assured  faith  of  life  to  come ; — 
Opposing.    These,  great  worthies,  rising,  shone 
Through  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind, 
Like  Hesper,  glorious  once  among  the  stars 
Of  twilight,  and  around  them,  flocking,  stood, 
Arrayed  in  white,  the  people  they  had  saved. 

Great  Ocean  1  too,  that  morning,  thou  the  call 
Of  restitution  heardst,  and  reverently 
To  the  last  trumpet's  voice,  in  silence,  listened. 
Great  Ocean  1  strongest  of  creation's  sons, 
Unconquerable,  unreposed,  untired, 
That  rolled  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  bass, 
In  Nature's  anthem,  and  made  musk,  such 
As  pleased  the  ear  of  God!  original, 


Unmarred,  unfaded  work  of  Deity, 

And  unbuiiesqued  by  mortal's  puny  skill, 

From  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged, 

Majesucal,  inimitable,  vast, 

Loud  uttering  satire,  day  and  night,  on  each 

Succeeding  race,  and  little  pompous  work 

Of  man ! — unfallen,  religious,  heiy  Sea ! 

Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  fearedst 

none, 
Heardst  none,  to  none  didst  honour,  bat  to  God 
Thy  Maker,  only  worthy  to  receive 
Thy  great  obeisance !  Undiscovered  Seal 
Into  thy  dark,  unknown,  mysterious  caves, 
And  secret  haunts,  un&thomably  deep, 
Beneath  all  visible  retired,  none  went. 
And  came  again,  to  tell  the  wonders  there. 
Tremendous  Sea!  what  time  thou  lifted  «f> 
Thy  waves  on  high,  and  with  thy  winds  and  storms 
Strange  pastime  took,  and  shook  thy  might 
Indignantly, — the  pride  of  navies  fell ; 
Beyond  the  arm  of  help,  unheard,  unseen, 
Sunk  friend  and  foe,  with  all  their  wealth  \ 
And  on  thy  shores,  men  of  a  thousand  tribes, 
Polite  and  barbarous,  trembling  stood,  t^H, 
Confounded,  terrified,  and  thought  vast  thoughts 
Of  ruin,  boundlessness,  omnipotence, 
Infinitude,  eternity;  and  thought 
And  wondered  still,  and  grasped,  and  grasped,  and 

grasped 
Again ;  beyond  her  reach,  exerting  all 
The  soul,  to  take  thy  great  idea  in, 
To  comprehend  incomprehensible ; 
And  wondered  more,  and  felt  their  littlnnr— 
Self-purifying,  unpolluted  Sea! 
Lover  unchangeable,  thy  faithful  breast 
For  ever  heaving  to  the  lovely  Moon, 
That,  like  a  shy  and  holy  virgin,  robed 
In  saintly  white,  walked  nightly  in  the  heavens, 
And  to  the  everlasting  serenade 
Gave  gracious  audience ;  nor  was  wooed  in  vain. 
That  morning,  thou,  that  slumbered  not  before, 
Nor  slept,  great  Ocean!  laid  thy  waves  to  rest, 
And  hushed  thy  mighty  minstrelsy.    No  breath 
Thy  deep  composure  stirred,  no  fin,  no  oar ; 
Like  beauty  newly  dead,  so  calm,  so  still, 
So  lovely,  thou,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 
From  angel-chariots,  sentineled  on  high, 
Reposed,  and  listened,  and  saw  thy  living  change, 
Thy  dead  arise.   Charybdis  listened,  and  ScyUa ; 
And  savage  Euxine,  on  the  Thadan  beach, 
Lay  motionless :  and  every  battle-ship 
Stood  still,  and  every  ship  of  merchandise, 
And  all  that  sailed,  of  every  name,  stood  etflL 
Even  as  the  ship  of  war,  full-fledged,  and  swift, 
Like  some  fierce  bird  of  prey,  bore  on  her  fee, 
Opposing  with  as  fell  intent,  the  wind 
Fell  withered  from  her  wings  that  idly  hung; 
The  stormy  bullet,  by  the  cannon  thrown 
Uncivilly  against  the  heavenly  lace 
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i,  half  sped,  rank  harmlessly,  and  all 

nd,  uiuarcumcieed,  tempestuous  crew, 

1  prepared  to  meet  their  God!  were  changed, 

ngeable — the  pilot  at  the  helm 

hanged,  and  the  rough  captain,  while  he 

outhed 

age,  enormous  oath.    The  fisherman, 

n  his  boat,  expectant,  watched  his  lines, 

tided  on  the  shore  his  net,  and  sung, 

'  in  thoughtlessness,  some  careless  air, 

Time  depart,  and  felt  the  sudden  change. 

£ry  deep,  far  out  from  land, 

;ring  from  the  port  with  many  a  cheer, 

ile  returning  from  long  voyage,  fraught 

lusty  wealth,  rejoicing  to  have  escaped 

langerous  main,  and  plagues  of  foreign 

Lines, — 

icrchant  quailed  his  native  air,  refreshed ; 

aw  his  native  hills,  in  the  sun's  light, 

ly  rise;  and  thought  of  meetings  glad, 

lany  days  of  ease  and  honour,  spent 

I  his  friends — unwarned  man !  even  then, 

lell  of  Time  broke  on  his  reverie, 

n  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  his  hopes, 

thly,  perished  all.    As  sudden  rose, 

>ut  their  watery  beds,  the  Ocean's  dead, 

ed ;  and,  on  the  unstirring  billows,  stood, 

pole  to  pole,  thick  covering  all  the  sea — 

ry  nation  blent,  and  every  age. 

*rever  slept  one  grain  of  human  dust, 

lal  organ  of  a  human  soul, 

ver  tossed,  obedient  to  the  call 

1's  omnipotence,  it  hurried  on 

et  its  fellow  particles,  revived, 

:,  in  union  indestructible. 

m  of  Ids  spoils  remained  to  Death. 

lis  strong  arm,  by  stronger  arm  released, 

tal  now  in  soul  and  body  both, 

1  his  reach,  stood  all  the  sons  of  men, 

iw,  behind,  his  valley  lie,  unfeared. 

►eath !  with  what  an  eye  of  desperate  lust, 

out  thy  emptied  vaults,  thou  then  didst  look 

be  risen  multitudes  of  all 

nd  !  Ah  ?  thou  hadst  been  the  terror  long, 

lurderer,  of  all  of  woman  born. 

ould  escape  thee!  In  thy  dungeon  house, 

darkness  dwelt,  and  putrid  loathsomeness, 
arful  silence,  villanously  still 
1  of  horrible  and  deadly  name, — 
tatst,  from  age  to  age,  insatiate, 
rank  the  blood  of  men,  and  gorged  their 
sh, 

ith  thy  iron  teeth  didst  grind  their  bones 
rder,  treading  out,  beneath  thy  feet, 
rery  names  and  memories.    The  blood 
one  could  not  slake  thy  parched  throat, 
le  could  buy  thy  favour  for  an  hour, 
gate  thy  ever-cruel  rage 
man  prey.    Gold,  beauty,  virtue,  youth, 


Even  helpless,  swaddled  innocency,  failed 
To  soften  thy  heart  of  stone !  the  infant's  blood 
Pleased  well  thy  taste,  and,  while  the  mother  wept, 
Bereaved  by  thee,  lonely  and  waste  in  wo, 
Thy  ever-grinding  jaws  devoured  her  too. 

Each  son  of  Adam's  family  beheld, 
Where'er  he  turned,  whatever  path  of  life 
He  trode,  thy  goblin  form  before  him  stand, 
Like  trusty  old  assassin,  in  his  aim 
Steady  and  sure  as  eye  of  destiny, 
With  tithe,  and  dart,  and  stamgth  invincible, 
Equipped,  and  ever  menacing  his  life. 
He  turned  aside,  he  drowned  himself  in  sleep, 
In  wine,  in  pleasure ;  travelled,  voyaged,  sought 
Receipts  for  health  from  all  he  met ;  betook 
To  business,  speculate,  retired ;  returned  •" 
Again  to  active  life,  again  retired; 
Betumed,  retired  again ;  prepared  to  die, 
Talked  of  thy  nothingness,  conversed  of  life 
To  come,  laughed  at  his  fears,  filled  up  the  cup, 
Drank  deep,  refrained ;  filled  up,  refrained  again; 
Planned,  built  him  round  with  splendour,  won  ap- 
plause, 
Made  large  alliances  with  men  and  things, 
Read  deep  in  science  and  philosophy, 
To  fortify  his  soul ;  heard  lectures  prove 
The  present  ill,  and  future  good ;  observed 
His  pulse  beat  regular,  extended  hope ; 
Thought,  dissipated  thought,  and  thought  again ; 
Indulged,  abstained,  and  tried  a  thousand  schemes, 
To  ward  thy  blow,  or  hide  thee  from  his  eye ; 
But  still  thy  gloomy  terrors,  dipped  in  sin, 
Before  him  frowned,  and  withered  all  his  joy. 
Still,  feared  and  hated  thing !  thy  ghostly  shape 
Stood  in  his  avenues  of  fairest  hope ; 
Unmannerly  and  uninvited,  crept 
Into  his  haunts  of  most  select  delight 
Still,  on  his  halls  of  mirth,  and  banqueting, 
And  revelry,  thy  shadowy  hand  was  seen 
Writing  thy  name  of— Death.     Vile  worm,  that 

gnawed 
The  root  of  all  his  happiness  terrene,  the  gall 
Of  all  his  sweet,  the  thorn  of  every  rose 
Of  earthly  bloom,  cloud  of  his  noon-day  sky, 
Frost  of  his  spring,  sigh  of  his  loudest  laugh, 
Dark  spot  on  every  form  of  loveliness, 
Rank  smell  amidst  his  rarest  spiceries, 
Harsh  dissonance  of  all  his  harmony, 
Reserve  of  every  promise,  and  the  if 
Of  all  to-morrows ! — now,  beyond  thy  vale, 
Stood  all  the  ransomed  multitude  of  men, 
Immortal  all :  and,  in  their  visions,  saw 
Thy  visage  grim  no  more.    Great  payment  day  1 
Of  all  thou  ever  conquered,  none  was  left 
In  thy  unpeopled  realms,  so  populous  once. 
He,  at  whose  girdle  hang  the  keys  of  death 
And  life,  not  bought  but  with  the  blood  of  Him 
Who  wears,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  that  morn, 
Dispelled  the  cloud  that  sat  so  long,  so  thick, 
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So  heavy  o'er  thy  vale;  opened  all  thy  doors, 
Unopened  before;  and  aet  thy  prisoners  free. 
Vain  was  resistance,  and  to  follow  vain. 
In  thy  unveiled  cave*,  and  solitudes 
Of  dark  and  dismal  emptiness,  thou  satst, 
Rolling  thy  hollow  eyes,  disabled  thing ! 
Helpless,  despised,  unpitied,  and  unfeared, 
Like  some  fellen  tyrant,  chained  in  sight  of  all 
The  people;  from  thee  dropped  thy  pointless  dart, 
Thy  terrors  withered  all,  thy  ministers, 
Annihilated,  fell  before  thy  face, 
And  on  thy  maw  eternal  Hunger  seised. 

Nor  yet,  sad  monster!  wast  thou  left  alone. 
In  thy  dark  den  some  phantoms  still  remained, — 
Ambition,  Vanity,  and  earthly  Fame, 
Swollen  Ostentation,  meagre  Avarice, 
Mad  Superstition,  smooth  Hypocrisy, 
And  Bigotry  intolerant,  and  Fraud, 
And  wilful  Ignorance,  and  sullen  Pride, 
Hot  Controversy,  and  the  subtle  ghost 
Of  vain  Philosophy,  and  worldly  Hope, 
And  sweet-lipped,  hollow-hearted  Flattery. 
All  these,  great  personages  once  on  earth, 
And  not  unfollowed,  nor  unpraised,  were  left, 
Thy  ever-unredeemed,  and  with  thee  driven 
To  Erebus,  through  whose  uncheered  wastes, 
Thou  mayest  chase  them,  with  thy  broken  sithe 
Fetching  vain  strokes,  to  all  eternity, 
Unsatisfied,  as  men  who,  in  the  days 
Of  Time,  their  unsubstantial  forms  pursued. 


BOOK  VIII. 

Reanimated,  now,  and  dressed  in  robes 
Of  everlasting  wear,  in  the  last  pause 
Of  expectation,  stood  the  human  race, 
Buoyant  in  air,  or  covering  shore  and  sea, 
From  east  to  west,  thick  as  the  eared  grain, 
In  golden  autumn  waved,  from  field  to  field, 
Profuse,  by  Nilus'  fertile  wave,  while  yet 
Earth  was,  and  men  were  in  her  valleys  seen. 

Still,  all  was  calm  in  heaven.    Nor  yet  appeared 
The  Judge,  nor  aught  appeared,  save  here  and 

there 
On  wing  of  golden  plumage  borne  at  win, 
A  curious  angel,  that  from  out  the  skies 
Now  glanced  a  look  on  man,  and  then  retired. 
As  calm  was  all  on  earth.    The  ministers 
Of  God's  unsparing  vengeance,  waited,  still 
Unbid.    No  sun,  no  moon,  no  star,  gave  light. 
A  blessed  and  holy  radiance,  travelled  far 
From  day  original,  fell  on  the  face 
Of  men,  and  every  countenance  revealed ; 
Unpleasant  to  the  bad,  whose  visages 
Had  lost  all  guise  of  seeming  happiness, 
With  which  on  earth  such  pains  they  took  to  hide 
Their  misery  in.    On  their  grim  ssatuiea/Ww 


The  plain,  nnvisored  index  of  the  soul, 
The  true,  untampered  witness  of  the  heart, 
No  smile  of  hope,  no  look  of  vanity 
Beseeching  for  applause,  was  seen ;  no  scowl 
Of  self-important,  all-despising  pride, 
That  once  upon  the  poor  and  needy  fell, 
Like  winter  on  the  unprotected  flower, 
Withering  their  very  being  to  decay. 
No  jesting  mirth,  no  wanton  leer,  was  seen, 
No  sullen  lower  of  braggart  fortitude 
Defying  pain,  nor  anger,  nor  revenge ; 
But  fear  instead,  and  terror,  and  remorse; 
Andchief^  one  passion,  to  its  answering,  shaped 
The  features  of  the  damned,  and  in  itself 
Summed  all  the  rest, — unutterable  despair. 

What  on  the  righteous  shone  of  foreign  tight, 
Was  all  redundant  day,  they  needed  not. 
For  as,  by  Nature,  Sin  is  dark,  and  loves 
The  dark,  still  hiding  from  itself  in  gloom, 
And  in  the  darkest  hell  is  still  itself 
The  darkest  hell,  and  the  severest  wo, 
Where  all  is  wo ;  so  Virtue,  ever  fair! 
Doth  by  a  sympathy  as  strong  as  binds 
Two  equal  hearts,  well  pleased  in  wedded  love, 
For  ever  seek  the  light,  for  ever  seek 
All  fair  and  lovely  things,  all  beauteous  forms, 
All  images  of  excellence  and  truth; 
And  from  her  own  essential  being,  pure 
As  flows  the  fount  of  life  that  spirits  drink, 
Doth  to  herself  give  light,  nor  from  her  beams, 
As  native  to  her  as  her  own  existence, 
Can  be  divorced,  nor  of  her  glory  shorn, — 
Which  now,  from  every  feature  of  the  just, 
Divinely  rayed,  yet  not  from  all  alike ; 
In  measure,  equal  to  the  soul's  advance 
In  virtue,  was  the  lustre  of  the  face. 

It  was  a  strange  assembly:  none,  «/aH 
That  congregation  vast,  could  recollect 
Aught  like  it  in  the  history  of  man. 
No  badge  of  outward  state  was  seen,  no  mark 
Of  age,  or  rank,  or  national  attire, 
Or  robe  professional,  or  air  of  trade. 
Untitled,  stood  the  man  that  once  was  called 
My  lord,  unserved,  unfollowed ;  and  the  man 
Of  tithes,  right  reverend  in  the  dialect 
Of  Time  addressed,  ungowned,  unbeneficed, 
Uncorpulent ;  nor  now,  from  him  who  bore, 
With  ceremonious  gravity  of  step, 
And  face  of  borrowed  holiness  o'eriaid, 
The  ponderous  book  before  the  awful  priest, 
And  opened  and  shut  the  pulpit's  sacred  gates 
In  style  of  wonderful  observancy 
And  reverence  excessive,  in  the  beams 
Ofjspsrdotal  splendour  lost,  or  if 
Observed,  comparison  ridiculous  scarce 
Could  sjepe  the  little,  pompous,  humble  man 
From  Issighter  of  the  people,— not  from  hiss 
Could  be  distinguished  then  the  prise 
None  levees  held,  those  marts  when  princely 
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Id  for  flattery,  and  obeisance  mean, 
»m  man  to  man;  none  came  or  went, 
shed  to  draw  attention,  none  was  poor, 
h,  none  young,  none  old,  deformed  none ; 
light  for  place  or  favour,  none  had  aught 
,  none  could  receive,  none  ruled,  none 
ed 

,  no  subject  was;  unscutcheoned  all, 
ted,  unplumed,  unhelmed,  unpedigreed, 
uneoroneted,  unbestarred. 
ltryman  was  seen,  nor  citizen; 
an,  nor  humble  advocate 
rchy ;  nor  idol  worshipper, 
led  papist,  nor  Mahometan; 
lian  none,  nor  presbyter; 
heran,  nor  Calvinist,  nor  Jew. 
ek,  nor  sectary  of  any  name, 
hose  persons,  that  loud  title  bore, 
h  and  mighty,  most  magnificent, 
ent,  most  august,  most  worshipful, 
inent,  words  of  great  pomp,  that  pleased 
rf  vanity,  and  made  the  Worms 
mistake  themselves  for  gods,— could  one 
to  claim  these  phrases  obsolete. 
a  congregation  vast  of  men, 
endaged  and  unvarnished  men, 
unceremonious  human  beings, 
t  moral  character  bereaved, 
x  virtue,  now,  to  each  remained, 
All  else,  with  their  grave  clothes,  men 

s  badges  worn  by  mortal,  not 
man ;  alloy  that  could  not  pass 
tiny  of  Death's  refining  fires ; 
Time's  wheels,  by  multitudes  pursued 
hat  shouted — Gold!  fair  painted  fruit, 
i  the  ambitious  idiot  jumped,  while  men 
mood  immortal  harvests  reaped ; 
F  the  human  garden,  sprung  from  earth's 
te  soil,  unfit  to  be  transplanted, 
by  the  moral  botanist,  too  oft, 
&  of  heavenly  seed  mistaken  and  nursed; 
ff,  that  Virtue,  when  she  rose  from  earth 
ed  her  wings  to  gain  her  native  heights, 
m  the  verge  of  being,  leaving  Vice 
to  hide  her  in ;  base-born  of  Time, 
God  claimed  no  property,  nor  had 
for  them  a  place  in  heaven  or  hell, 
lese  vain  distinctions,  now  forgot, 
ely  in  the  filmy  eye  of  Time, 
5  exceeding  fair,  and  lured  to  death 
souls.     But  they  were  passed,  for  all 
was  passed;  reality  *" 

oained;  and  good  and  bad,  redeemed 
sdeemed,  distinguished  sole  the  flpoe 
Each,  to  his  proper  self  reduced^ 
isguised,was  what  his  seeming  ■bowed, 
an  of  earthly  fame,  whom  common  men 
Mt  of  having  seen,  who  scarce  could  pass 


The  ways  of  Time,  for  eager  crowds  that  pressed 
To  do  him  homage,  and  pursued  his  ear 
With  endless  praise,  for  deeds  unpraised  above, 
And  yoked  their  brutal  natures,  honoured  much 
To  drag  his  chariot  on, — unnoticed  stood, 
With  none  to  praise  him,  none  to  flatter  there. 
Blushing  and  dumb,  that  morning,  too,  was 
seen 
The  mighty  reasoner,  he  who  deeply  searched 
The  origin  of  things,  and  talked  of  good 
And  evil,  much,  of  causes  and  effects, 
Of  mind  and  matter,  contradicting  all 
That  went  before  him,  and  himself,  the  while, 
The  laughing-stock  of  angels ;  diving  far 
Below  his  depth,  to  fetch  reluctant  proof; 
That  he  himself  was  mad  and  wicked  too, 
When,  proud  and  ignorant  man,  he  meant  to 

prove 
That  God  had  made  the  universe  amiss, 
And  sketched  a  better  plan.    Ah !  foolish  sage! 
He  could  not  trust  the  word  of  Heaven,  nor  see 
The  light  which  from  the  Bible  blazed, — that  lamp 
Which  God  threw  from  his  palace  down  to  earth, 
To  guide  his  wandering  children  home, — yet  lean- 
ed 
His  cautious  faith  on  speculations  wild, 
And  visionary  theories  absurd, 
Prodigiously,  deliriously  absurd, 
Compared  with  which,  the  most  erroneous  flight 
That  poet  ever  took  when  warm  with  wine, 
Was  moderate  conjecturing,  he  saw, 
Weighed  in  the  balance  of  eternity, 
His  lore  how  light,  and  wished,  too  late,  that  he 
Had  staid  at  home,  and  learned  to  know  himself, 
And  done,  what  peasants  did,  disputed  less, 
And  more  obeyed.    Nor  less  he  grieved  his  time 
Misspent,  the  man  of  curious  research, 
Who  travelled  far  through  lands  of  hostile  clime 
And  dangerous  inhabitant,  to  fix 
The  bounds  of  empires  passed,  and  ascertain 
The  burial-place  of  heroes,  never  born ; 
Despising  present  things,  and  future  too, 
And  groping  in  the  dark  unsearchable 
Of  finished  years, — by  dreary  ruins  seen, 
And  dungeons  damp,  and  vault*  of  ancient 
With  spade  and  mattock,  delving  deep  to 
Old  vases  and  dismembered  idols  rude) 
With  matchless  perseverance,  spelling  out 
Words  without  sense.    Poor  man !  he  clapped  his 

hands, 
Enraptured,  when  he  found  a  manuscript 
That  spoke  of  pagan  gods ;  and  yet  forgot 
The  God  who  made  the  sea  and  sky,  alas ! 
Forgot  that  trifling  was  a  sin;  stored  much 
Of  dubious  stuff,  but  laid  no  treasure  up 
In  heaven;  on  mouldered  columns  scratched  his 

name, 
But  neVr  inscribed  it  in  the  book  of  life. 
Unprofitable  seemed,  and  unapproved, 


if 
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That  day,  the  sullen,  self-vindictive  life 
Of  the  recluse.    With  crucifixes  hung, 
And  spells,  and  rosaries,  and  wooden  saints, 
Like  one  of  reason  ids,  he  journeyed  forth, 
In  show  of  miserable  poverty, 
And  chose  to  beg,— as  if  to  tttfren  sweat  • 
Of  other  men,  had  innmiiiulghsJ  reward ; 
On  his  own  flesh  inflicted  cruel  wsjunds, 
With  naked  foot  embraced  the  ice,  by  the  hour 
Said  mass,  and  did  most  grievous  penance  vile ; 
And  then  retired  to  drink  the  filthy  cup 
^     Of  secret  wickedness,  and  fabricate 

All  lying  wonders,  by  the  untaught  received 
For  revelations  new.    Deluded  wretch  1 
Did  he  not  know,  that  the  most  Holy  One 
Required  a  cheerful  life  and  holy  heart? 

Most  disappointed  in  that  crowd  of  men, 
The  man  of  subtle  controversy  stood, 
The  bigot  theologian,  in  minute 
Distinctions  skilled,  and  doctrines  unreduced 
To  practice ;  in  debate  how  loud !  how  long! 
How  dexterous !  in  Christian  love  how  cold!   sf 
Bis  vain  conceits  were  orthodox  alone.  *' 

*♦  The  immutable  and  heavenly  truth,  revealed 
By  God,  was  nought  to  him.    He  had  an  art, 
A  kind  of  hellish  charm,  that  made  the  lips 
Of  truth  speak  falsehood,  to  his  liking  turned 
The  meaning  of  the  text,  made  trifles  seem 
The  marrow  of  salvation ;  to  a  word, 
A  name,  a  sect,  that  sounded  in  the  ear, 
And  to  the  eye  so  many  letters  showed, 
But  did  no  more, — gave  value  infinite; 
Proved  still  his  reasoning  best,  and  his  belief, 
Though  propped  on  fancies  wild  as  madmen's 

dreams, 
Most  rational,  most  scriptural,  most  sound ; 
With  mortal  heresy  denouncing  all 
Who  in  his  arguments  could  see  no  force. 
On  points  of  faith,  too  fine  for  human  sight, 
And  never  understood  in  heaven,  he  placed 
His  everlasting  hope,  undoubting  placed, 
And  died;  and,  when  he  opened  his  ear,  prepared 
To  hear,  beyond  the  grave,  the  minstrelsy 
Of  bass,  he  heard,  alas!  the  wail  of  wo. 
He  proved  all  creeds  false  but  his  own,  and  found 
AMM,  his  own  most  false — most  false,  because 
He  sfcent  his  time  to  prove  all  others  so. 

O  love-destroying,  cursed  Bigotry! 
Cursed  in  heaven,  but  cursed  more  in  hell, 
Where  millions  curse  thee,  and  must  ever  corse! 
Religion's  most  abhorred !  perdition's  moss 
Forlorn!   God's   mofe   abandoned!   hell's  most 

damned! 
The  infidel,  who  turned  his  impious  war 
Against  the  walls  of  Zion,  on  the  rock 
Of  ages  built,  and  higher  than  the  clouds, 
Sinned,  and  received  his  due  reward ;  but  she 
Within  her  walls  sinned  more.    Of  Ignorance 
Begot,  her  daughter,  Persecution,  walked 


The  earth,  from  age  to  age,  and  drank  the  blood 
Of  saints,  with  horrid  relish  drank  the  blood 
Of  God's  peculiar  children,  and  was  drunk, 
And  in  her  drunkenness  dreamed  of  doing  good. 
The  supplicating  hand  of  innocence, 
That  made  the  tiger  mild,  and  in  his  wrath 
The  lion  pause,  the  groans  of  suffering  most 
Severe,  were  nought  to  her;    she  laughed  at 

groans: 
No  musk  pleased  her  more,  and  no  repast 
So  sweet  to  her,  as  blood  of  men  redeemed 
By  blood  of  Christ    Ambition's  self,  though  mad, 
And  nursed  on  human  gore,  with  her  compared, 
Was  merciful.    Nor  did  she  always  rage. 
She  had  some  hours  of  meditation,  set 
Apart,  wherein  she  to  her  study  went, 
The  Inquisition,  model  most  complete 
Of  perfect  wickedness,  where  deeds  were  done, 
Deeds!  let  them  ne'er  be  named, — and  sat  and 

planned 

Deliberately,  and  with  most  musing  pains, 
How,  to  extremest  thrill  of  agony, 
The  flesh,  and  blood,  and  souls  of  holy  men, 
Her  victims,  might  be  wrought;  and  when  ski 


New  tortures  of  her  labouring  fancy  born, 
She  leaped  for  joy,  and  made  great  haste  to  try 
Their  force— well  pleased  to  hear  a  deeper  gross. 

But  now  her  dayof  mirth  was  puisrri,  and  com 
Her  day  to  weep,  her  day  of  bitter  groans, 
And  sorrow  unbemoaned,  the  day  of  grief 
And  wrath  retributory  poured  ak  fall  4 

On  all  that  took  her  part    The  man  of  sin, 
The  mystery  of  iniquity,  her  friend 
Sincere,  who  pardoned  sin,  unpardoned  stfll, 
And  in  the  name  of  God  blasphemed,  and  did 
All  wicked,  all  abominable  things, 
Most  abject  stood,  that  day,  by  devils  hissed, 
And  by  the  looks  of  those  he  murdered,  scorched; 
And  plagued  with  inward  shame,  that  on  his  cheek 
Burned,  while  his  votaries,  who  left  the  earth, 
Secure  of  bliss,  around  him,  undeceived, 
Stood,  undeceivable  till  then;  and  knew 
Too  late,  him  fallible,  themselves  accursed, 
And  all  their  passports  and  certificates, 
A  lie:  nor  disappointed  more,  nor  more 
Ashamed,  the  Mussulman,  when  he  saw,  gnash 
His  teeth  and  wail,  whom  he  expected  judge. 
All  these  were  damned  for  bigotry,  were  d»™~J 
Because  they  thought,  that  they  alone  served  God, 
A*d  served  him  most,  when  most  they  disobeyed. 

Of  those  forlorn  and  sad,  thou  mightat  have 
marked, 
In  number  most  innumerable,  stand 
The  indolent ;  too  lazy  these  to  make 
Inquiry  for  themselves,  they  stuck  their  faith 
To  some  weD-fatted  priest,  with  offerings  bribed 
To  bring  them  oracles  of  peace,  and  take 
Iptn  his  management  afl  the  concerns 
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Religion,  children,  husband,  home,  were  things 
She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of,  bitter  drugs 
That  sickened  her  soul.    The  house  of  wanton 

mirth 
And  revelry,  the  mask,  the  dance,  she  loved, 
And  in  their  service  soul  and  body  spent 
Most  cheerfully.    A  little  admiration, 
Or  true  or  false,  no  matter  which,  pleased  her, 
And  o'er  the  wreck  of  fortune  lost,  and  health, 
And  peace,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss 
Lost,  made  her  sweetly  smile.    She  was  convinced, 
That  God  had  made  her  greatly  out  of  taste; 
And  took  much  pains  to  make  herself  anew. 
Bedaubed  with  paint,  and  hung  with  ornaments 
Of  curious  selection,  gaudy  toy ! 
A  show  unpaid  for,  paying  to  be  seen ! 
As  beggar  by  the  way,  most  humbly  asking 
The  alms  of  public  gaze, — she  went  abroad. 
Folly  admired,  and  indication  gave 
Of  envy,  cold  Civility  made  bows 
And  smoothly  flattered,  Wisdom  shook  his  head, 
And  Laughter  shaped  his  lip  into  a  smile;        0 
Sobriety  did  stare,  Forethought  grew  pale, 
And  Modesty  hung  down  the  head  and  blushed, 
And  Pity  wept,  as,  on  the  frothy  surge 
Of  fashion  tossed,  she  passed  them  by,  like  sail 
Before  some  devilish  blast,  and  got  no  time 
To  think,  and  never  thought,  till  on  the  rock 
She  dashed,  of  ruin,  anguish,  and  despair. 
O  how  unlike  this  giddy  thing  in  Time! 
And  at  the  day  of  judgment  how  unlike, 
The  modest,  meek,  retiring  dame !  Her  house 
Was  ordered  well,  her  children  taught  the  way 
Of  life,  who,  rising  up  in  honour,  called 
Her  blessed.     Best  pleased  to  fas  admired  at  home, 
And  hear,  reflected  from  her  husbands  praise, 
Her  own,  she  sought  no  gaze  of  foreign  eye ; 
His  praise  alone,  and  faithful  love,  and  trust 
Reposed,  was  happiness  enough  for  her. 
Yet  who,  that  saw  her  pass,  and  heard  the  poor 
With  earnest  benedictions  on  her  steps 
Attend,  could  from  obeisance  keep  his  eye, 
Or  tongue  from  due  applause.    In  virtue  fair, 
Adorned  with  modesty,  and  matron  grace 
Unspeakable,  and  love,  her  face  was  like 
The  fight,  most  welcome  to  the  eye  of  man ; 
Refreshing  most,  most  honoured,  most  desired, 
Of  all  he  saw  in  the  dim  world  below. 
As  Morning  when  she  shed  her  golden  locks, 
And  on  the  dewy  top  of  Hermon  walked, 
Or  Zion  hill ;  so  glorious  was  her  path. 
Old  men  beheld,  and  did  her  reverence, 
And  bade  their  daughters  look,  and  take  from  her 
Example  of  their  future  life ;  the  young 
Admired,  and  new  resolve  of  virtue  made. 
And  none  who  was  her  husband  asked ;  his  air 
Serene,  and  countenance  of  joy,  the  sign 
Of  inward  satisfaction,  as  he  passed 
The  crowd,  or  tat  among  the  elders,  told. 


In  holiness  complete,  and  in  the  robes 
Of  saving  righteousness,  arrayed  for  heaven, 
How  fair,  that  day,  among  the  fair,  she  stood ! 
How  lovely  on  the  eternal  hills  her  steps! 

Restored  to  reason,  on  that  morn,  appeared 
The  lunatic,  who  raved  in  chains,  and  asked 
No  mercy  when  he  died.    Of  lunacy, 
Innumerous  were  the  causes ;  humble  pride, 
Ambition  disappointed,  riches  lost, 
And  bodily  disease,  and  sorrow,  oft 
By  man  inflicted  on  his  brother  man ; 
Sorrow  that  made  the  reason  drunk,  and  yet 
Left  much  untasted — so  the  cup  was  filled ; 
Sorrow  that,  like  an  ocean,  dark,  deep,  rough, 
And  shoreless,  rolled  its  billows  o'er  the  soul 
Perpetually,  and  without  hope  of  end. 

Take  one  example,  one  of  female  wo. 
Loved  by  a  father  and  a  mother's  love, 
In  rural  peace  she  lived,  so  fair,  so  light 
Of  heart,  so  good,  and  young,  that  reason,  scare* 
The  eye  could  credit,  but  would  doubt,  as  shs 
Did  stoop  to  pull  the  lily  or  the  rose 
From  morning's  dew,  if  it  reality 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  or  holy  vision,  saw, 
In  imagery  of  perfect  womanhood. 
But  short  her  bloom,  her  happiness  was  short. 
One  saw  her  loveliness,  and,  with  desire 
Unhallowed,  burning,  to  her  ear  addressed 
Dishonest  words ;  "  Her  favour  was  his  life, 
His  heaven ;  her  frown  his  wo,  bis  night,  his 

death." 
With  turgid  phrase,  thus  wove  in  flattery's  loos, 
He  on  her  womanish  nature  won,  and  age 
Suspicion!***,  and  ruined,  and  forsook. 
For  he  a  chosen  villain  was  it  heart, 
And  upajlii  of  deeds  that  durst  not  seek 
Repentance.    Soon  her  father  saw  her  shame, 
His  heart  grew  stone,  he  drove  her  forth  to  want 
And  wintry  winds,  and  with  a  horrid  curse 
Pursued  her  ear,  forbidding  all  return. 
Upon  a  hoary  cliff,  that  watched  the  sea, 
Her  babe  was  found— dead.    On  its  little  cheek, 
The  tear  that  nature  bade  it  weep,  had  turned 
An  ice-drop,  sparkling  in  the  morning  beam; 
And  to  the  turf  its  helpless  hands  were  frosen. 
For  she,  the  woful  mother,  had  gone  mad, 
And  laid  it  down,  regardless  of  its  fate 
And  of  her  own.    Yet  had  she  many  days 
Of  sorrow  in  the  world,  but  never  wept. 
She  lived  on  alms,  and  carried  in  her  hand 
Some  withered  stalks  she  gathered  in  the  spiring. 
When  any  asked  the  cause,  she  smiled  and  said, 
They  were  her  sisters,  and  would  come  and  watch 
Her  grave  when  she  was  dead.    She  never  spoks 
Of  her  deceiver,  father,  mother,  home, 
Or  child,  or  heaven,  or  hell,  or  God,  but  still 
In  lonely  places  walked,  and  ever  gazed 
Upon  the  withered  stalks,  and  talked  to 
Till,  wasted  to  the  shadow  of  her  to**\ 
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» too  wide  to  sss  beyond,  the 
toned  for  by  imputed  blood, 
the  Spirit,  that  mysterious  works, 
ified.    Aloud,  her  father  coned, 
y,  hie  guilty  pride,  which  would  not  own 
iter,  whom  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
t  aehamed  to  call  hie  own ;  and  he, 
ined  her,  read  from  her  holy  look, 
srced  him  with  perdition  manifold, 
fence,  burning  with  vindictive  fire. 
Fudge  that  took  a  bribe;  he  who  amiss 
the  widow1!  cause,  and  by  delay 
g  ever,  made  the  law  at  night 
tricate  than  at  the  dawn,  and  on 
rrow  farther  from  a  close,  than  when 
i  last  set,  till  he  who  in  the  suit 
orest,  by  hie  empty  coffers,  proved 
se the  wont;  and  he  that  had  the  bag 
hts  deceitful,  and  the  balance alse; 
that  with  a  fraudful  lip  deceived 
ig  or  in  jelling;    theee,  that  morn, 
ustom  no  ezenee  for  ain,  and  knew 
aling  wae  a  virtue,  but  too  late, 
that  wae  supposed  to  do  nor  good 
surprised,  could  find  no  neutral  ground, 
rned,  that  to  do  nothing  wae  to  serve 
il,  and  transgress  the  laws  of  God, 
sy  quack,  that  by  profession  lied, 
ered  falsehoods  of  enormous  size, 
cmtenance  as  grave  as  truth  beseemed ; 
that  lied  for  pleasure,  whom  a  lost 
;  heard  and  making  people  stare, 
lost  steadfast  hate  of  silence,  drove 
b  of  sacred  truth,  who  never  took 
as  to  think  of  what  he  wae  to  say, 
made  haste  to  speak  with  weai  jfcugue 
nous  stream  for  ever  flowing  on; — 
sarly  in  the  lettered  heavens,  what,  long 
they  might  have  read,  For  every  word 
,  yon,  this  day,  shall  give  account; 
sry  Bar  shall  his  portion  have 
the  cursed,  without  the  gates  of  life, 
poansthat  made  no  pause,  lamenting  there 
en  the  duellist  and  suicide, 
night,  but  thought  amiss,  that  of  himself 
entire  proprietor ;  and  so, 
0  was  tired  of  Time,  with  hie  own  hand, 
ted  the  portals  of  Eternity, 
ner  than  the  devils  hoped,  arrived 
The  other,  of  resentment  quick} 
'  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture,  deemed, 
ipulonsly  exact  in  all  respect, 
to  revenge,  went  to  the  cited  field, 
ble  murder  armed,  his  own,  and  bis 
himself  he  wae  ordained  to  love. 
t,  in  pagan  books  of  early  times, 
noesm  pronounced,  and  greatly  praised, 
it's  glossary  of  later  days, 

honour  caned,  and  spirit  high. 


Alas!  Was  mortal  spirit,  honeJur which 
Forgot  to  wake  at  the  last  trumpet's  voice, 
Bearing  the  signature  of  Time  alone, 
Uncnrrent  in  Eternity,  and  base. 
Wise  men  suspected  this  before;  for  they 
Could  never  understand  what  honour  meant, 
Or  why  that  should  he  honour  termed,  which  made 
Man  murder  man,  and  broke  the  laws  ef  God 
Most  wantonly.    Sometimes,  indeed,  tbejpave, 
And  those  of  Christian  creed  ima£mcd,)foko 
Admiringly  of  honour,  landing  much 
The  noble  youth,  who,  after  many  rounds 
Of  boxing,  died,  or  to  the  pistol  shot 
His  breast  exposed,  hie  soul  to  endless  pain. 
Bat  they  who  most  admired,  and  understood 
This  honour  heat,  and  on  its  altar  laid 
Their  fives,  most  obviously  were  fools ;  and,  what 
Fools  only,  and  the  wicked,  understood, 
The  wise  agreed  was  some  delusive  Shade, 
That  with  the  mist  of  time  should  disappear. 

Great  day  of  revelation!  in  the  grave 
The  hypocrite  had  left  his  mask,  and  stood 
In  naked  ugliness.    He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  Dvery  of  the  court  of  heaven, 
To  serve  the  devil  in;  in  virtue's  guise, 
Devoured  the  widow's  house  and  orphan's  bread; 
In  holy  phrase,  transacted  villanies 
That  common  sinnen  durst  not  meddle  with. 
At  sacred  feast,  he  sat  among  the  saints, 
And  witfi  his  guilty  hands  touched  holiest  things 
And  none  of  sin  lamented  more,  or  sighed 
More  deeply,  or  with  graver  countenance, 
Or  longer  prayer,  wept  o'er  the  dying  man,       x 
Whose  infant  children,  at  the  moment,  he 
Planned  how  to  rob/  In  sermon  style  he  bought, 
And  sold,  and  lied ;  and  salutations  made 
In  Scripture  terms.    He  prayed  by  quantity, 
And  with  bis  repetitions  long  and  loud, 
All  knees  were  weary.    With  one  hand  he  pot 
A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty, 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out. 
On  charitable  lists,— those  trumps  which  told 
The  public  ear,  who  had  in  secret  done 
The  poor  a  benefit,  and  half  the  alms 
They  told  of,  took  themselves  to  keep  them  sound- 

ing,—  :'■■:. 

He  blazed  his  name,  more  pleased  to  have  ft  nVsre 
Than  in  the  book  of  life.    Seest  thou  the  man ! 
if  serpent  with  an  angel's  voice !  a  grave 
With  flowers  bestrewed !  and  yet  few  were  deceived. 
His  virtues  being  over-done,  his  face 
Too  grave,  his  prayers  too  long,  his  charities 
Too  pompously  attended,  and  his  speech 
Larded  too  frequently  and  out  of  time 
With  serious  phraseology,— were  rents 
Thai  in  his  garments  opened  in  spite  of  Mm, 
Through  which  the  weUnroustotned  eye  could  see 
The  rottenness  of  bis  heart  None  deeper  blushed, 
As  in  the  all-piercing  bight  ^e  stood,  exposed, 
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No  longer  tailing  frill  the  holy 

Yet  etill  he  tried  to  bring  his  countenance 

To  sanctimonious  seeming ;  bat,  meanwhile, 

The  shame  within,  now  visible  to  all, 

His  purpose  balked.    The  righteous  smiled,  and 

even 
Despair  itself  some  signs  of  laughter  gave, 
As  ineflectoally  he  strove  to  wipe 
His  brow,  that  inward  guiltiness  denied. 
Detected  wretch !  of  all  the  reprobate, 
None  seemed  maturer  lor  the  flames  of  heD, 
Where  still  his  face,  from  ancient  custom  wears 
A  holy  air  winch  says  to  all  that  pass 
Him  by,  "I  was  a  hypocrite  on  earth." 

That  was  the  hour  which  measured  out  to  each, 
Impartially,  his  share  of  reputation, 
Correcting  all  mistakes,  and  from  the  name 
Of  the  good  man  all  slanders  wiping  off. 
Good  name  was  dear  to  alL    Without  it,  none 
Could  soundly  sleep,  even  on  a  royal  bed, 
Or  drink  with  relish  from  a  cup  of  gold; 
And  with  it,  on  his  borrowed  straw,  or  by 
The  leafless  hedge,  beneath  the  open  heavens, 
The  weary  beggar  took  untroubled  rest 
It  was  a  musk  of  most  heavenly  tone, 
To  which  the  heart  leaped  joyfully,  and  all 
The  spirits  danced.    For  honest  fame,  men  laid 
Their  heads  upon  the  block,  and,  while  the  axe 
Descended,  looked  and  smiled.    It  was  of  price 
Invaluable.    Riches,  health,  repose,         ° 
Whole  kingdoms,  life,  were  given  for  it,  and  he 
Who  got  it  was  the  winner  still;  and  he 
Who  sold  it  durst  not  open  his  ear,  nor  look 
On  human  nice,  he  knew  himself  so  vile, 
Yet  it,  with  all  its  preciousness,  was  due 
To  Virtue,  and  around  her  should  have  shed, 
Unasked,  its  savoury  smell ;  but  Vice,  deformed 
Itself,  and  ugly,  and  of  flavour  rank, 
To  rob  fair  Virtue  of  so  sweet  an  incense, 
And  with  it  to  anoint  and  salve  its  own 
Rotten  ulcers,  and  perfume  the  path  that  led 
To  death, — strove  daily  by  a  thousand  means : 
And  oft  succeeded  to  make  Virtue  sour 
In  the  world's  nostrils,  and  its  loathy  self 
Smell  sweetly.    Rumour  was  the  messenger 
Of  defamation,  and  so  swift  that  none 
Could  be  the  first  to  tell  an  evil  tale; 
*.    And  was,  withal,  so  infamous  for  lies, 
That  he  who  of  her  sayings,  on  his  creed, 
The  fewest  entered,  was  deemed  wisest  man. 
The  fool,  and  many  who  had  credit,  too, 
For  wisdom,  grossly  swallowed  all  she  said, 
Unsifted;  and  although,  at  every  word, 
They  heard  her  contradict  herself  and  saw 
Hourly  they  were  imposed  upon  and  mocked, 
Yet  still  they  ran  to  hear  her  speak,  and  stated, 
And  wondered  much,  and  stood  aghast,  and  said 
It  could  not  be;  and,  while  they  blushed  for  shame 
own  frith,  and  seemed  to  doubt,  believed, 


And  whom  they  met,  with  many  sanctions,  told. 
So  did  experience  foil  to  teach; — so  hard 
It  was  to  learn  this  simple  truth,— confirmed 
At  every  corner  by  a  thousand  proofe, — 
That  common  Fame  most  impudently  fied. 

TwasSlander  filled  her  month  with  lying  wunh, 
Slander,  the  foulest  whelp  of  Sin.    Thomas 
In  whom  this  spirit  entered  was  undone. 
His  tongue  was  set  on  fire  of  hell,  his  heart 
Was  black  as  death,  his  legs  were  feint  with  haste 
To  propagate  the  lie  his  soul  had  framed, 
His  pi|low  was  the  peace  of  families 
Destroyed,  the  sigh  of  innocence  reproached, 
Broken  friendships,  and  the  strife  of  brotherhoods; 
Yet  did  he  spare  his  sleep,  and  hear  the  dock 
Number  the  midnight  watches,  on  his  bed, 
Devising  mischief  more;  and  early  rose, 
And  made  most  hellish  meals  of  good  men's  i 

From  door  to  door  you  might  have 
speed, 
Or  placed  amidst  a  group  of  gaping  fools, 
And  whispering  in  their  ears  with  his  foul 
Peace  fled  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
His  haunts;  and,  like  a  moral  pestilence, 
Before  his  breath,  the  healthy  shoots  and  bfeens 
Of  social  joy  and  happiness  decayed. 
Fools  only  in  his  company  were  seen, 
And  those  forsaken  of  God,  and  to  themselves 
Given  up.    The  prudent  shunned  him  and  bs 

.  house 
As  one  who  had  a  deadly  moral  plague. 
And  fain  would  all  have  shunned  him  at  the  day 
Of  judgment;  but  in  vain.    All  who  gave  ear 
With  greediness,  or  wittingly  their  tongues 
Made  herald  to  his  lies,  around  him  wailed; 
While  on  his  free,  thrown  back  by  injured  men, 
In  characters  of  ever-blushing  shame, 
Appeared  ten  thousand  slanders,  all  his  own. 

Among  the  accursed,  who  sought  a  hiding  plats 
In  vain,  from  fierceness  of  Jehovah's  rage, 
And  from  the  hot  displeasure  of  the  Lamb, 
Most  wretched,  most  contemptible,  most  vile, — 
Stood  the  false  priest,  and  in  his  conscience  felt 
The  fellest  gnaw  of  the  Undying  Worm. 
And  so  he  might,  for  he  had  on  his  hands 
The  Mood  of  souls,  that  would  not  wipe  away. 
Hear  what  he  was.    He  swore,  in  sight  of  God 
And  man,  to  preach  his  master,  Jesus  Christ ; 
Yet  preached  himself:  he  swore  that  love  of  souls, 
Alone,  had  drawn  him  to  the  church ;  yet  strewed 
The  path  that  led  to  hell  with  tempting  flowers, 
And  in  the  ear  of  sinners,  as  they  took 
The  way  of  death,  he  whispered  peace:  he  swore 
Away  all  love  of  lucre,  all  desire 
Of  earthly  pomp;  and  yet  a  princely  seat 
He  liked,  and  to  the  clink  of  Mammon's  box 
Chive  most  rapacious  ear.    His  proptacJeaw 
He  swore,  were  from  the  Lord;  and  yshns^flh 
1        lies 
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Fir  gain:  with  quackish  ointment,  healed  the 


And  bruises  of  the  soul,  outride,  but  left, 
Within,  the  pestilent  matter  unobserved, 
To  amp  the  moral  constitution  quite, 
And  soon  to  bunt  again,  incurable. 
Ha  with  untempered  mortar  daubed  the  walls 
Of  Zion,  saying,  Peace,  when  there  was  none. 
The  man  who  came  with  thirsty  soul  to  hear 
Of  Jesus,  went  away  unsatisfied ; 
For  he  another  gospel  preached  than  Paul, 
And  one  that  had  no  Saviour  in*t;  and  yet, 
His  life  was  worse.    Faith,  charity,  and  love, 
Humility,  forgiveness,  holiness, 
Were  words  well  lettered  in  his  sabbath  creed; 
But  with  his  life  he  wrote  as  plain,  Revenge, 
Pride,  tyranny,  and  lost  of  wealth  and  power 
Inordinate,  and  lewdness  unashamed. 
Be  was  a  wolf  in  clothing  of  the  lamb, 
That  stole  into  the  fold  of  God,  and  on 
The  blood  of  souls,  which  he  did  sail  to  death, 
Grew  fat;  and  yet,  when  any  would  have  turned 
Him  out,  he  cried, "Touch  not  the  priest  of  God." 
And  that  he  was  anointed,  fools  believed ; 
Bat  knew,  that  day,  he  was  the  devil's  priest, 
Ai*jMw*— 1  by  the  hands  of  Sin  and  Death, 
And  set  particularly  apart  to  ill, — 
While  on  him  smoked  the  vials  of  perdition, 
Poured  measureless.    Ah  me!  what  cursing  then 
Was  heaped  upon  his  head  by  ruined  souls, 
That  charged  him  with  their  murder,  as  he  stood, 
With  eye  of  all  the  unredeemed  most  sad, 
Waiting  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man! 
But  let  me  pause,  for  thou  hast  seen  his  place 
And  punishment,  beyond  the  sphere  of  love. 

Much  was  leuMived  that  tempted  once  Id  sin. 
Avarice  no  gold,  no  wine  the  drunkard,  saw. 
But  Envy  had  enough,  as  heretofore, 
To  fill  his  heart  with  gall  and  bitterness. 
What  made  the  man  of  envy  what  he  was, 
Was  worth  in  others,  vileness  in  himself 
A  lust  of  praise,  with  undeserving  deeds, 
And  conscious  poverty  of  soul:  and  still 
It  wae  his  earnest  work  and  daily  toil, 
With  lying  tongue,  to  make  the  noble  seem 
Mean  as  himself.    On  feme's  high  hill  he  saw 
The  laurel  spread  its  everlasting  green, 
And  wished  to  climb;  but  felt  his  knees  too  weak, 
And  stood  below,  unhappy,  laying  hands 
Upon  the  strong,  ascending  gloriously 
The  steps  of  honour,  bent  to  draw  them  back, 
Involving  oft  the  brightness  of  their  path, 
In  nnsts  his  breath  had  raised.    Whene'er  he 
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he  dsl,  of  joy  and  happiness, 
piosperity,  and  rising  worth, 
•  wave  of  wormwood  o'er  his  soul 
iJimum—     His  joy  was  wo, 
wo  of  others.    When,  from  wealth  to  want, 


Prom  praises  to  reproach,  Aejfteace  to  strife, 
From  mirth  to  tears,  he  sawn  brother  fall, 
Of  Virtue  make  a  slip,— bis  dreams  were  sweet. 
But  chief  with  Slander,  daughter  of  bis  own, 
He  took  unhallowed  pleasure.    When  she  talked, 
And  with  her  filthy  lips  denied  the  best, 
His  ear  drew  near;  with  wide  attention  gaped 
His  mouth ;  his  eye,  well  pleased,  ss  eager  gazed 
As  glutton,  when  the  dish  he  most  desired 
Was  placed  before  him ;  and  a  horrid  mfrtt, 
At  intervals,  with  laughter  shook  his  sides. 
The  critic  too,  who,  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
In  book  that  foil  aside  before  the  ink 
Was  dry,  poured  forth  excessive  nonsense,  gave 
Him  much  delight  The  critics,— eome,  but  few,— 
Were  worthy  men,  and  earned  renown  which  had 
Immortal  roots;  but  most  were  weak  and  vile. 
And,  as  a  cloudy  swarm  of  summer  flies, 
With  angry  hum  and  slender  lance,  beset 
The  sides  of  some  huge  animal;  so  did 
They  buzz  about  the  illustrious  man,  and  fain, 
With  his  immortal  honour,  down  the*  stream 
Of  feme  would  have  descended;  but,  alas  1 
The  hand  of  Time  drove  them  away.  They  were, 
Indeed,  a  simple  race  of  men,  who  had 
One  only  art,  which  taught  them  still  to  say, 
Whate'er  was  done  might  have  been  better  done ; 
And  with  this  art,' not  ill  to  learn,  they  made 
A  shift  to  live,    But,  sometimes  too,  beneath 
The  dust  they  raised,  was  worth  a  while  obscured; 
And  then  did  Envy  prophesy  and  laugh. 
O  Envy!  hide  thy  bosom,  hide  it  deep. 

A   thousand   snakes,   with   black,   envenomed 
pymths. 

Nest  there,  and  hiss,  and  feed  through  all  thy 
heart — 

Such  one  I  saw,  here  interposing,  said 
The  new  arrived,  in  that  dark  den  of  shame, 
Whom  who  hath  seen  shall  never  wish  to  see 
Again.    Before  him,  in  the  infernal  gloom, 
That  omnipresent  shape  of  Virtue  stood 
On  which  he  ever  threw  hia  eye ;  and,  like 
A  cinder  that  had  life  and  feeling,  seemed 
His  face,  with  inward  pining,  to  be  what 
He  could  not  be.    As  being  that  had  burned 
Continually,  in  slow-consuming  fire,— 
Half  an  eternity,  and  was  to  burn 
For  evermore,  he  looked.    Oh!  sight  to  be 
Forgotten!  thought  too  horrible  to  think ! 

But  say,  believing  in  such  wo  to  come, 
Such  dreadful  certainty  of  endless  pain, 
Could  beings  of  forecasting -mould,  as  thou 
Entitlest  men,  deliberately  walk  on, 
Unscared,  and  overleap  their  own  belief 
Into  the  lake  of  ever-burning  fire? 

My  tone  of  asking  seems  to  make  reply, 
And  rightly  seems:  They  did  not  so  beheve. 
Not  one  of  all  thou  sawat  lament  and  wail 
In  Tophet,  perfectly  behoved  the  word 
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Of  God,  else  none  had  thither  gone.    Absurd, 
To  think  that  beings,  made  with  reason,  formed 
To  calculate,  compare,  choose,  and  reject, 
By  nature  taught,  and  self,  and  every  sense, 
To  choose  the  good,  and  pass  the  evil  by, 
Could,  with  lull  credence  of  a  time  to  come, 
When  all  the  wicked  should  be  really  damned, 
And  cast  beyond  the  sphere  of  light  and  love, 
Have  persevered  in  sin !  Too  foolish  this 
For  folly  in  its  prime.    Can  aught  that  thinks 
And  wills  choose  certain  evil,  and  reject 
Good,  in  his  heart  believing  he  does  so  1 
Could  man  choose  pain,  instead  of  endless  joy. 
Mad  supposition,  though  maintained  by  some 
Of  honest  mind.    Behold  a  man  condemned ! 
Either  he  ne'er  inquired,  and  therefore  he 
Could  not  bafieve ;  or,  else,  he  carelessly 
Inquired,  ancraomething  other  than  the  word 
Of  God  received  into  his  cheated  faith ; 
And  therefore  he  did  not  believe,  but  down 
To  hell  descended,  leaning  on  a  lie. 

Faith  wasfowildered  much  by  men  who  meant 
To  make  it  clear,  so  simple  in  itself 
A  thought  so  rudiments!  and  so  plain, 
That  none  by  comment  could  it  plainer  make. 
All  faith  was  one.    In  object,  not  in  kind, 
The  difference  lay.    The  faith  that  saved  a  soul, 
And  that  which  in  the  common  truth  believed, 
In  essence,  were*  the  same.    Hear,  then,  what 

IMA, 
True,  Christian  faith,  which  brought  salvation, 


Belief  in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men; 
Observe,  in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men,    . 
In  all  he  promised,  threatened,  commanded,  said, 
Without  exception,  and  without  a  doubt. 
Who  thus  believed,  being  by  the  Spirit  touched, 
As  naturally  the  fruits  of  faith  produced, 
Truth,  temperance,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love, 
As  human  eye  from  darkness  sought  the  light 
How  could  he  elset  If  he,  who  had  firm  faith 
The  morroVs  sun  should  rise,  ordered  affairs 
Accordingly;  if  he,  who  had  firm  faith 
That  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumnal  days, 
Should  pass  away,  and  winter  really  come, 
Prepared  accordingly;  if  he,  who  saw 
A  bolt  of  death  approaching,  turned  aside 
And  let  it  pass; — as  surely  did  the  man, 
Who  vflrily  believed  the  word  of  God, 
ThoOgnerring  whiles,  its  general  laws  obey, 
Horn  back  from  hell,  and  take  the  way  to  heaven. 

That  faith  was  necessary,  some  alleged, 
Unreined  and  uncontrollable  by  will. 
Invention  savouring  much  of  hell !  Indeed, 
It  was  the  master-stroke  of  wickedness, 
Last  effort  of  Abaddon's  council  dark, 
To  make  man  think  himself  a  slave  to  fate, 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  slave  to  fate  in  faith. 
For  that  'twas  reason**  then:  From  faith  aloney 


And  from  opinion,  springs  all  action;  hence, 

If  faith's  compelled^  so  is  all  action  too: 

But  deeds  compelled  are  not  accountable ; 

So  man  is  not  amenable  to  (Sod. 

Arguing   that   brought  such  monstrous   bixtfc, 

though  good 
It  seemed,  must  have  been  false.    Most  fids*  it 

was, 
And  by  the  book  of  God  condemned,  throughout 
We  freely  own,  that  truth,  when  set  before 
The  mind,  with  perfect  evidence,  compelled 
Belief;  but  error  lacked  such  witness,  still : 
And  none  who  now  lament  in  moral  night, 
The  word  of  God  refused  on  evidence 
That  might  not  have  been  set  aside  as  fidss. 
To  reason,  try,  choose,  and  reject,  was  free. 
Hence  God,  by  frith,  acquitted,  or  condemned; 
Hence  righteous  men,  with  liberty  of  will, 
Believed ;  and  hence  thou  sawst  in  Erebus 
The  wicked,  who  ss  freely  disbelieved 
What  else  had  led  them  to  the  land  of  life. 
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Fairest  of  those  that  left  the  calm  of  heaven, 

And  ventured  down  to  man,  with  words  of  pes*. 

Daughter  of  Grace  I  known  by  whatever  nana, 

Religion,  Virtue,  Piety,  or  Love 

Of  Holiness,  the  day  of  thy  reward 

Wss  come.    Ah!  thou  wast  long  draptsfd,  as* 

pised 
By  those  thou  wooedst  from  death  to  endless  fife. 
Modest  and  meek,  in  garments  white  as  those 
That  seraphs  wear,  and  countenance  as  mild 
As  Mercy  looking  on  Repentance'  tear ; 
With  eye  of  purity,  now  darted  up 
To  God's  eternal  throne,  now  humbly  bent 
Upon  thyself,  and,  weeping  down  thy  cheek, 
That  glowed  with  universal  love  immense, 
A  tear,  pure  as  the  dews  that  fail  in  heaven; 
In  thy  left  hand,  the  olive  branch,  and  in 
Thy  right,  the  crown  of  immortality  ;— 
With  noiseless  foot,  thou  walkedst  the  vela 

earth, 
Beseeching  men,  from  age  to  age,  to  turn 
From  utter  death,  to  turn  from  wo  to  bliss; 
Beseeching  evermore,  and  evermore 
Despised — not  evermore  despised,  not  now, 
Not  at  the  day  of  doom ;  most  lovely  then, 
Most  honourable,  thou  appeared,  and  moat 
To  be  desired.    The  guilty  heard  the  song 
Of  thy  redeemed,  how  loud !  and  saw  thy  face 
How  fair!  Alas!  it  was  too  late!  the  hoar 
Of  making  friends  was  passed,  thy  fanajj  tfrsn 
Might  not  be  sought ;  but  recollection,  flail 
And  accurate,  as  miser  counting  o'er       :^> 
And  o'er  again  the  nun  he  must  lay  ouV**       ' 
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:fym  the  wfcked's  ear  rehearsed 
iportunity  despised  and  lost, 
>n  them  gleamed  thy  holy  look,  that  like 
torrent  went  into  their  soul*. 
y  of  thy  reward  waa  come,  the  day 
t  remuneration  to  thy  friends, 
e,  known  by  whatever  name,  who  sought, 
r  place,  in  every  tune,  to  do 
tedly  their  Maker's  will,  revealed, 
ered  else  from  nature*!  school ;  weO  pleased 
fod's  applause  alone,  that,  like  a  stream 
test  melody,  at  still  of  night 
derer  heard,  in  their  most  secret  ear 
r  whispered,  Peace;  and,  as  a  string 
red  tone  awoke,  their  inmost  soul 
dve  answered,  Peace ;  inquiring  still 
irehing,  night  and  day,  to  know  their  duty 
known,  with  unchsputing  trust,  with  love 
ichabte,  with  seal,  by  reason's  lamp 
J, — performing;  and  to  Him,  by  whose 
d,  all-calculating  skill  alone, 
—results  even  of  the  slightest  act, 
y  grasped,  with  unsuspicious  faith, 
equences  leaving ;  to  abound, 
t,  alike  prepared;  who  knew  to  be 
how,  and  how  to  be  abased ; 
st  to  live,  and  how  to  die  when  asked, 
rayers  sincere,  their  alms  in  secret  done, 
ghtings  with  themselves,  their  abstinence 
easure,  though  by  mortal  eye  unseen, 
earts  of  resignation  to  the  will 
ren,  their  patient  bearing  of  reproach 
une,  their  charity,  and  faith,  and  hope, — 
idst  remember,  and  in  full  repaid, 
trupt  thou,  who  at  the  bargained  hour 
lent  due,  sent  to  his  creditors 
f  losses  and  mischances,  long. 
I  by  God  himself,  and  from  the  stores 
asures  of  his  wealth,  at  will  supplied,— 
1,  thou  alone,  of  all  that  men, 
h,  gavs  credit,  to  be  reimbursed 
other  side  the  grave,  didst  keep  thy  word, 
ft  and  all  thy  promises  fulfilled. 
the  mind,  rich  with  unborrowed  wealth, 
multitudes  of  thoughts  for  utterance  strive, 
so  fair,  that  each  seems  worthy  first 
r  on  the  tongue,  and  from  the  lips 
issage  forth,— selection  hesitates 
sd,  and  loses  time,  anxious,  since  all 
be  taken,  to  take  the  best ;  and  yet 
lest  what  he  lea  be  worthier  still ; 
eving  much,  where  all  so  goodly  look, 
I  rejected  one,  or  in  the  rear 
be  obscured :  so  did  the  bard. 
,  not  unskilled,  as  on  that  multitude 
who  once  awoke  to  judgment,  he 
me£  reflection,  hesitating  pause, 
is  harp,  in  tone  severe,  had  sung 
£■*.  the  most  famous  sinners  mads, 


When  from  the  grave  thsy  rose  unmasked;  so  did 
He  wish  to  character  the  g^;  but  yet, 
Among  so  many,  glorious  all,  all  worth 
Immortal  feme,  with  whom  begin,  with  whom 
To  end,  was  difficult  to  choose;  and  long 
JHia  auditors,  upon  the  ti[itini1isjii1 
Of  expectation,  might  have  kept,  had  not 
His  eye— for  so  it  is  in  heaven,  that  what 
Is  needed  always  is  at  hand—beheld, 
That  moment,  on  a  mountain  near  the  throne 
Of  God,  the  most  renowned  of  the  redeemed, 
Rejoicing:  nor  who  first,  who  most  to  praise, 
Debated  more  ;  but  thus,  with  sweeter  note, 
Well  pleased  to  sing,  with  highest  eulogy, 
And  first,  whom  God  applauded  most,    began. 

With  patient  ear,  thou  now  hast  heard, — though 
whiles, 
Aside  digressing,  ancient  reeling  tasjpd 
My  lyre,— what  shame  the  wicked  had,  mat  day, 
What  wailing,  what  remorse;  so  he***  ■*  bri*4 
How  bold  the  righteous  stood,  the  nam  redeemed 
How  fair  in  virtue,  and  in  hope  hfjulad ! 
And  first  among  the  holy  shone^ss  fit 
Became,  the  fiuthful  minister  of  God. 

See  where  he  walks  on  yonder  mount  that  lifts 
Its  summit  high,  on  the  right  hand  of  dUss, 
Sublime  in  glory,  talking  with  his  pees 
Of  the  incarnate  Saviour's  love,  and  passed 
Affliction  lost  in  present  joy!  See  tow 
His  face  with  heavenly  ardour  glows,  and  how 
His  hand,  enraptured,  strikes  the  golden  lyre ! 
As  now,  conversing  of  the  Lamb,  once  slain, 
He  speaks;  and  now,  from  vines  that  never  hear 
Of  winter,  but  in  monthly  harvest  yield 
Their  fruit  abundantly,  he  plucks  the  grapes 
Of  life!  But  what  he  was  on  earth  it  most 
Behoves  to  say.    Elect  by  God  himself, 
Anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  set 
Apart  to  the  great  work  of  saving  men ; 
Instructed  fully  in  the  will  divine, 
Supplied  with  grace  in  store,  as  need  might  ask, 
And  with  the  stamp  and  signature  of  heaven, 
Truth,  mercy,  patience,  holiness,  and  love, 
Accredited ; — he  was  a  man,  by  God, 
The  Lord,  commissioned  to  make  known  to  men 
The  eternal  counsels;  in  his  Master's  name, 
To  treat  with  them  of  everlasting  things, 
Of  fife,  death,  bliss,  and  wo;  to  offer  terms 
Of  pardon,  grace,  and  peace,  to  the  rebelled; 
To  teach  the  ignorant  soul,  to  cheer  the  sad; 
To  bind,  to  loose,  with  all  authority ; 
To  give  the  feeble  strength,  the  hopeless  hope, 
To  help  the  halting,  and  to  lead  the  blind; 
To  warn  the  careless,  heal  the  sick  of  heart, 
Arouse  the  indolent,  and  on  the  proud 
And  obstinate  offender  to  denounce 
The  wrath  of  God.    All  other  men,  what  name 
Soe'er  they  bore,  whatever  office  held, 
It  lawful  held,— the  nwgksjtato  supreme, 
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Or  else  subordinate,  were  chosen  by  men, 
Their  fellows,  and  from  men  derived  their  power, 
And  were  accountable,  for  all  they  did, 
To  men}  but  he,  alone,  bis  office  held 
TmrnndhsWy  from  God,  from  God  received 
Authority,  and  was  to  none  but  God 
Amenable.    The  elders  of  the  church, 
Indeed,  upon  him  laid  their  hands,  and  set 
Him  visibly  apart  to  preach  the  word 
Of  life ;  but  this  was  merely  outward  rite 
And  decent  ceremonial,  performed 
On  all  alike ;  and  oft,  as  thou  hast  heard, 
Performed  on  those  God  never  sent ;  his  call, 
His  consecration,  his  anointing,  all 
Were  inward,  in  the  conscience  heard  and  felt 
Thus,  by  Jehovah  chosen,  and  ordained 
To  take  into  his  charge  the  souls  of  men, 
And  for  his  trust  to  answer  at  the  day 
Of  jiidgsaont, — great  plenipotent  of  heaven, 
And  upisMlitive  of  God  on  earth, — 
.  Fearless  of  man  and  devils ;  unabashed 
By  sin  enthqped,  or  mockery  of  a  prince, 
Unawed  by  annul  legions,  unseduced 
By  offered  bribes,  burning  with  love  to  souls 
Unquenchable,  and  mindful  still  of  his 
Great  chargOrand  vast  responsibility; — 
High  in  thj  temple  of  the  living  God, 
He  stood  amidst  the  people,  and  declared 
Aloud  the  ftratly  the  whole  revealed  truth, 
Ready  to  seal  it  with  his  blood.    Divine 
Resssswiance  most  complete !  with  mercy  now 
And  love,  his  face,  illumed,  shone  gloriously; 
And  frowning  now  indignantly,  it  seemed 
As  if  offended  Justice,  from  his  eye, 
Streamed  forth  vindictive  wrath!    Men   heard, 

alarmed. 
The  uncircumcised  infidel  believed ; 
Light-thoughted  Mirth  grew  serious,  and  wept; 
The  laugh  profane  sunk  in  a  sigh  of  deep 
Repentance,  the  blasphemer,  kneeling,  prayed, 
And,  prostrate  in  thf  dost,  for  mercy  called; 
And  cursed,  old,  forsaken  sinners  gnashed 
Their  teeth,  as  if  their  hour  had  been  arrived. 
Such  was  his  calling,  his  commission  such. 
Yet  he  was  humble,  kind,  forgiving,  meek, 
Easy  to  be  entreated,  gracious,  mild ; 
And,  with  all  patience  and  affection,  taught, 
Rebuked,  persuaded,  solaced,  counselled,  warned, 
In  fervent  style  and  manner.    Needy,  poor, 
And  dying  men,  like  music,  heard  his  feet 
Approach  their  beds ;  and  guilty  wretches  took 
hew  hope,  and  in  his  prayers  wept  and  smiled, 
And  blessed  him,  as  they  died  forgiven ;  and  all 
Saw  in  his  face  contentment,  in  his  life, 
The  path  to  glory  and  perpetual  joy. 
Deep-learned  in  the  philosophy  of  heaven, 
He  searched  the  causes  out  of  good  and  ill, 
Profoundly  calculating  their  effects 
Far  past  the  bounds  sjJT  Time ;  and  balancing,. 


In  the  arithmetic  of  future  things, 
The  loss  and  profit  of  the  soul  to  all 
Eternity.    A  skilM  workman  he 
In  God's  great  moral  vineyard:  what  to  prone 
What  cautious  hand  he  knew,  what  to  uproot; 
What  were  mace  W#jds,  and  what  celestial  plans) 
Which  had  unfading  vigour  in  them,  knew; 
Nor  knew  alone,  but  watched  them  night  andmj 
And  reared  and  Bourished  them,  till  fit  to  be 
Transplanted  to  the  Paradise  above. 

Oh!  who  can  speak  his  praise!  great,  hsnhb 
man! 
He  in  the  current  of  destruction  stood 
And  warned  the  sinner  of  his  wo;  led  on 
ImmanueTs  members  in  the  evil  day; 
And,  with  the  everlasting  arms  embraced 
Himself  around,  stood  in  the  dreadful  front 
Of  battle,  high,  and  warred  victoriously 
With  death  and  hell.    And  now  was  cook  b» 

rest, 
His  triumph  day.    Illustrious  like  a  sun, 
In  that  assembly,  he,  shining  from  for, 
Most  excellent  in  glory,  stood  assured, 
Waiting  the  promised  crown,  the  promised  tkaat 
The  welcome  and  approval  of  his  Lord. 
Nor  one  alone,  but  many — prophets,  priests, 
Apostles,  great  reformers,  all  that  served 
Messiah  faithfully,  like  stars  appeared 
Of  fairest  beam ;  and  round  them  gathered,  dsj 
In  white,  the  vouchers  of  their  ministry — 
The  flock  their  care  had  nourished,  fed,  and  snsi 

Nor  yet  in  common  glory  blazing,  stood 
The  true  philosopher,  decided  friend 
Of  truth  and  man.    Determined  foe  of  all 
Deception,  calm,  collected,  patient,  wise, 
And  humble,  undeceived  by  outward  shape 
Of  things,  by  fashion's  revelry  uiKharmed, 
By  honour  unbewitched, — he  left  the  chase 
Of  vanity,  and  all  the  quackeries 
Of  life,  to  fools  and  heroes,  or  whoe'er 
Desired  them;  and  with  reason,  much  despised, 
Traduced,  yet  heavenly  reason,  to  the  shads 
Retired — retired,  but  not  to  dream,  or  build 
Of  ghostly  fancies,  seen  in  the  deep  noon 
Of  sleep,  ill-balanced  theories;  retired, 
But  did  not  leave  mankind ;  in  pity,  net 
In  wrath,  retired;  and  still,  though  distant,  kept 
His  eye  on  men ;  at  proper  angle  took 
His  stand  to  see  them  better,  and,  beyond 
The  clamour  which  the  bells  of  folly  made, 
That  most  had  hung  about  them,  to  consult 
With  nature,  how  their  madness  might  be  cured, 
And  how  their  true  substantial  comforts  night 
Be  multiplied.    Religious  man!  what  God 
By  ptopbets,  priests,  evangelists,  revealed 
Of  sacred  truth,  he  thankfully  received, 
And,  by  its  light  directed,  went  in  search 
Of  more.    Before  him,  darkness  fled ;  and  all 
The  gokfa  tribe,  that  hung  upon  the 
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Of  JOgfe  and  haunted  still  the  moral  gloom 
Wfch  shapeless  forma,  rod  blue,  infernal  lights, 
And  indistinct,  and  devilish  whisperings, 
That  the  miseducated  fancies  vexed 
Of  superstitious  men, — at  hie  approach, 
Dispersed,  invisible.    WhersJJf  ho  went, 
Tliii  lesson  still  he  taught,  To  fear  no  ill  ' 

But  sin,  no  being  but  Almighty  God. 
AD-oomprehending  sage !  too  bud  alone 
For  him  was  man's  salvation ;  all  besides; 
Of  use  or  comfort,  that  distinction  made 
Between  the  desperate  savage,  scarcely  raised 
Above  the  beast  whose  flesh  he  ate,  undressed, 
And  the  most  polished  of  the  human  race, 
Was  product  of  bis  persevering  search. 
Religion  owed  him  much,  as  from  the  fides 
She  suffered  much ;  for  still  his  main  design, 
In  all  his  contemplations,  was  to  trace 
The  wisdom,  providence,  and  love  of  God, 
And  to  his  fellows,  less  observant,  show 
them  forth.    From  prejudice  redeemed,  with  all 
fik  passions  still,  above  the  common  world, 
8ubhme  in  reason  and  in  aim  sublime, 
He  sat,  and  on  the  marvellous  works  of  God 
8edatery  thought;  now  glancing  up  his  eye, 
Intelligent,  through  all  the  starry  dance, 
And  penetrating' now  the  deep  remote 
Of  central  causes  in  the  womb  opaque 
Of  Bailer  hid;  now  with  inspection  nice, 
Fuming  the  mystic  labyrinths  of  the  mind, 
Where  thought,  of  note  ever  shy,  behind 
Though  ds»ppearing,  still  retired;  and  stfll, 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  thought  awaken- 
ing thought, 
And  minghng  still  with  thought  in  endless  maze, — 
BewflbWed observation;  now,  with  eye 
Tot  mors  severely  purged,  looking  far  down 
Into  the  heart,  where  passion  wove  a  web 
Of  thousand  thousand  threads,  in  grain  and  hue 
All  different 'i  then,  upward  venturing  whiles, 
But  leverentij,  and  in  his  hand,  the  light 
Revealed,  near  the  eternal  Throne,  he  gazed, 
Philosophising  less  than  worshipping. 
Most  truly  great!  his  intellectual  strength    . 
And  knowledge  vast,  to  men  of  lesser  mind, 
Seemed  mfinMs;  yet,  from  his  high  pursuits, 
Ami  reasonings  most  profound,  he  still  returned 
Home,  with  an  humbler  and  a  warmer  heart: 
And  none  so  lowly  bowed  before  bis  God, 
As  none  so  well  His  awful  majesty 
Andapodness  comprehended;  or  so  well 
His  own  dependency  and  weakness  knew. 
How  s/orkus  now,  with  vision  purified 
At  the  Essential  Truth,  entirely  free 
Fhsb  error,  he,  mvestigating  stfll,—      '***(&  J 
For  Imosrledgs  is  not  found,  unsot^  ft  lfcj*> 


wnM  lo  world,  at  pleasure,  roves,  on  wing 
Of  goillfcB^  upborne;  or,  at  the  foot      < 


Of  heaven's  most  ancient  sages,  sitting,  hears 
New  wonders  of  the  wondrous  works  of  God! 

Illustrious  too,  that  morning,  stood  the  man 
Exalted  by  the  people,  to  the  throne 
Of  government,  esrshfished  on  the  base 
Of  justice,  liberty,  and  equal  right ; 
Who,  in  his  countenance  sublime,  expressed 
A  nation's  majesty,  and  yet  was  meek 
And  humble ;  and  in  royal  palace  gave 
Example  to  the  meanest,  of  the  fear 
Of  God,  and  all  integrity  of  life 
And  manners;  who,  august,  yet  lowly;  who, 
Severe,  yet  gracious ;  in  his  very  heart, 
Detesting  all  oppression,  all  intent 
Of  private  aggrandizement;  and,  the  first 
In  every  public  duty,  held  the  scales 
Of  justice,  and  as  the  law,  which  reigned  in  him, 
Commanded,  gave  rewards ;  or,  with  the  edge 
Vindictive,  smote,  now  light,  now  heavily, 
According  to  the  stature  of  the  crime. 
Conspkoxras  Uke  an  oak  of  heaft  hiest  bough,         ? 
Deep-rooted  in  his  country's  love,  hnjtpod, 
And  gave  his  hand  to  Virtue,  lswphsj  up 
The  honest  man  to  honour  and  renown; 
And,  with  the  look  which  goodness  wears  in  wrath 
Withering  the  very  blood  of  Knavery? 
And  from  his  presence  driving  for,  ashajhed. 

Nor  less  remarkable,  among  the  blessed, 
Appeared  the  man,  who,  in  the  sisat*hoiise 
Watchful,  unhired,  unbribed,  ana  uncorjupt, 
And  party  only'Yb  tye  common  weal,*        A' 
In  virtue's  awful  age/pleaded  for  right, 
With  truth  so  clear,  with  argument  so  strong, 
With  action  so  sincere,  and  tone  so  loud 
And  deep,  as  made  the  despot  quake  behind 
His  adamantine  gates,  and  every  joint, 
In  terror,  smite  his  fellow-joint  relaxed ; 
Or,  marching  to  the  field,  in  burnished  steel, 
While,  frowning  on  his  brow,  tremendous  hung 
The  wrath  of  a  whole  people,  long  provoked, — 
Mustered  the  stormy  wings  ejf-wer,  in  day 
Of  dreadful  deeds;  and  led  the  battlotn, 
When  Liberty,  swift  as  the  fires  of  heaven, 
In  fury  rode,  with  all  her  hosts,  and  threw 
The  tyrant  down,  and  drove  invasion  back. 
Illustrious  he— illustrious  all  appeared, 
Who  ruled  supreme  in  righteousness;  or  held 
Inferior  place,  in  steadfast  rectitude 
Of  soul.    Peculiarly  severe  had  been 
The  nurture  of  their  youth,  their  knowlsujggieal,. 
Great  was  their  wisdom;  great  their  cares,  ami 
great  ** 

Thpfcr  self-denial,  and  their  service  done 
Lib  God  and  man;  end  great  was  theprevsaru^ 
"TAt  hand,  proportioned  to  their  worthy  deeds. 

Breathe  all  thy  minstrelsy,  immortaeHarp! 
Breathe  numbers  warm  with  k>vc,whiloI  rehearse 
Delighted  theme,  resembling  most  the  songs 
lfls»s$o>yand  night,  are  sung  before  the  Lamb!  .• 
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Thy  praise,  O  Chanty!  thy  labours  most 

Dirinc ;  thy  sympathy  with  sighs,  and  team, 

And  groans ;  thy  great,  thy  god-like  with,  to  heal 

All  misery,  all  fortune's  wounds,  and  make 

The  soul  of  every  living  thing  rejoice. 

O  thou  wast  needed  much  in  days  of  Time! 

No  virtue,  half  so  much ! — None  half  so  fair! 

To  all  the  rest,  however  fine,  thou  gavest 

A  finishing  and  polish,  without  which 

No  man  e'er  entered  heaven.    Let  me  record 

His  praise,  the  man  of  great  benevolence, 

Who  pressed  thee  closely  to  his  glowing  heart. 

And  to  thy  gentle  bidding  made  his  feet 

Swift  minister.    Of  all  mankind,  his  soul 

Was  most  in  harmony  with  heaven :  as  one 

Sole  family  of  brothers,  sisters,  friends, 

One  in  their  origin,  one  in  their  rights 

To  all  the  common  gifts  of  providence, 

And  in  their  hopes,  their  joys,  and  sorrows  one, 

He  viewed  the  universal  human  race. 

He  needed  not  a  law  of  state,  to  force 

Grudging  submission  to  the  law  of  God. 

The  law  of  love  was  in  his  heart,  alive ; 

What  he  possessed,  he  counted  not  his  own; 

But,  like  a  faithful  steward  in  a  house 

Of  public  alms,  what  freely  he  received 

He  freely  gave,  distributing  to  all 

The  helpless  the  last  mite  beyond  his  own 

Temperate  support,  and  reckoning  still  the  gift 

But  justice  due  to  want ;  and  so  it  was, 

Although  the  world,  with  compliment  not  ill 

Applied,  adorned  it  with  a  fairer  name. 

Nor  did  he  wait  till  to  his  door  the  voice 

Of  supplication  came,  but  went  abroad, 

With  foot  as  silent  as  the  starry  dews, 

In  search  of  misery  that  pined  unseen, 

And  would  not  ask.  And  who  can  tell  what  sights 

He  saw!  what  groans  he  heard,  in  that  cold  world 

Below!  where  Sin,  in  league  with  gloomy  Death, 

Marched  daily  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 

all 
The  land,  wasting  at  will,  and  making  earth, 
Fair  earth !  a  lazar-house,  a  dungeon  dark, 
Where  Disappointment  fed  on  ruined  Hope, 
Where  Guilt,  worn  out,  leaned  on  the  triple  edge 
Of  want,  remorse,  despair;  where  Cruelty 
Reached  forth  a  cup  of  wormwood  to  the  lips 
Of  Sorrow,  that  to  deeper  Sorrow  wailed ; 
Where  Mockery,  and  Disease,  and  Poverty, 
Met  miserable  Age,  erewhile  sore  bent 
With  his  own  burden ;  where  the  arrowy  winds 
Of  winter  pierced  the  naked  orphan  babe, 
And  chilled  the  mother's  heart,  who  had  no  home; 
And  where,  alas !  in  mid-time  of  his  day, 
The  honest  man,  robbed  by  some  villain's  hand, 
Or  with  long  sickness  pale,  and  paler  yet 
With  want  and  hunger,  oft  drank  bitter  draughts 
Of  his  own  tears,  and  had  no  bread  to  eat 
Oh!  who  can  tell  what  sights  he  saw,  what  shapes 


Of  i  n  i  ii  iftsfrsipUflsf  mlm  d.  m.  i»bj  what  smflee 

OfgratfcufeisWaMthetoorwa,    V 

While  from  his  band  be  gave  the  bounty  fortai 

As  when  the  Sun,  to  Cancer  wheetinj 

Returned  from  Capricorn,  and  showed  the 

That  long  had  lain  in  cold  and  cheerless  n%ts\ 

His  beamy  countenance;  all  nature  then 

Rejoiced  together  glad ;  the  flower  looked  up 

And  smiled;  the  forest,  from  his  locks,  shook  off 

The  hoary  frosts,  and  clapped  his  bands;  the  hum 

Awoke,  and,  singing,  rose  to  meet  the  day; 

And  from  his  hollow  den,  where  many  months 

He  slumbered  sad  in  darkness,  blithe  and  fight         j 

Of  heart  the  savage  sprung,  and  saw  again 

His  mountains  shine,  and  with  new  songs  of  few 

Allured  the  virgin's  ear:  so  did  the  house, 

The  prison-house  of  guilt,  and  all  the  abodes 

Of  unprovided  helplessness,  revive, 

As  on  them  looked  the  sunny  messenger 

Of  Charity.    By  angels  tended  still,  1 

That  marked  his  deeds,  and  wrote  them  in  the 

book 
Of  God's  remembrance;  careless  he  to  be 
Observed  of  men,  or  have  each  mite  bestowed  j 

Recorded  punctually,  with  name  and  place,  T 

In  every  bill  of  news.    Pleased  to  do  good, 
He  gave,  and  sought  no  more,  nor  questioned  meek,       I 
Nor  reasoned,  who  deserved ;  for  well  he  knew 
The  face  of  need.    Ah  me!  who  could  nnstaktl 
The  shame  to  ask,  the  want  that  urged  wkkis, 
Composed  a  look  so  perfectly  distinct 
From  all  else  human,  and  withal  so  rail  * 

Of  misery,  that  none  could  pees,  untouched, 
And  be  a  Christian,  or  thereafter  claim, 
In  any  form,  the  name  or  rights  of  man, 
Or,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  lift  his  eye ; 
While  he,  in  name  of  Christ,  who  gamHw  paw 
A  cup  of  water,  or  a  bit  of  bread, 
Impatient  for  his  advent,  waiting  stood, 
Glowing  in  robes  of  love  and  holiness, 
Heaven's  fairest  dress !  and  round  him  ranged,  m 

white, 
A  thousand  witnesses  appeared,  prepared 
To  tell  his  gracious  deeds  before  the  Throne. 

Nor  unrenowned  among  the  most  jrenowned, 
Nor  'mong  the  fairest  unadmired,  that  mom, 
When  highest  fame  was  proof  of  highest  worts*        ( 
Distinguished  stood  the  bard :  not  he,  who  sold 
The  incommunicable,  heavenly  gift, 
To  Folly,  and  with  lyre  of  perfect  tone, 
Prepared  by  God  himself  for  holiest  praise,— 
Vilest  of  traitors',  most  dishonest  man  1 — 
Sat  by  the  door  of  Ruin,  and  made  there 
A  melody  so  sweet,  and  in  the  mouth 
Of  drunkenass*  and  debauch,  that  else  had  croaked 
In  natural  discordance  jarring  harsh, 
Put  so  divine  a  song,  that  many  turned 
Aside,  and  entered  in  undone,  and  thought 
Meanwhile,  it  viae  the  gate  of  heaven,  so  Eke 
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u"«  voice,  Ibe  marie  mtfrnix  not  he, 
afciing  grievously  of  damsel  eoy, 

ing  fortune,4hat  would  nothing  give 
tg  nought,  ia  indolent  lament 
able,  passed  his  piteous  days, 
himself  the  hero  of  his  tale, 
ig  ill  the  poet's  nan*:  but  he, 
d,  by  God's  own  hand  anointed,  who, 
ue's  all-delighting  harmony, 
ibers  tuned :  who,  from  the  fount  of  truth, 
nclody,  and  beauty  poured,  and  lore, 
stream,  into  the  human  heart ; 
m  the  height  of  lofty  argument, 
ustified  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 
ig  what  still  he  sings,  approved,  in  heaven; 
now  with  bolder  note,  above  the  damp 
ial,  which  the  pure  celestial  fire 
and  restrained  in  part  his  flaming  wing, 
tophy  was  deemed  of  deeper  thought, 
gment  more  severe,  than  Poetry  ; 
,  she,  and  fancy,  more  inclined, 
if  Fancy,  as  was  understood, 
creative  nature,  or  of  power, 
f-wrought  stuff,  to  build  a  fabric  up, 
d  vision  wonderful  and  strange, 
by,  the  theoretic,  claimed, 
cdly,  the  first  and  highest  place 
r's  favour.    Her  material  souls, 
ice,  her  atoms  shaped  alike,  her  white 
lack,  her  universal  nothing,  all ; 
her  wondrous  systems,  how  the  mind 
itter  met ;  how  man  was  free,  and  yet 
•rdained ;  how  evil  first  began ; 
if,  her  speculations,  soaring  high, 
ernal,  uncreated  Mind, 
eft  all  reason  Infinitely  far 
•fJOTprising  feat  of  theory ! — 
re  creation  of  her  own,  webs  wove 
mer  in  Fancy's  lightest  loom, 
w^era,  on  the  list  of  being  made 
recorded:  but  her  look,  meanwhile, 
ive  and  studious;  and  many  thought 
oned  deeply,  when  she  wildly  raved, 
rue,  legitimate,  anointed  bard, 
ong  through  ages  poured  its  melody, 
st  severely  thoughtful,  most  minute 
irate  of  observation,  most 
iy  acquainted  with  all  modes 
ases  of  existence.    True,  no  doubt, 
xriginally  drunk,  from  out 
it  of  life  and  love,  a  double  draught, 
e  whate'er  he  touched  a  double  life : 
was  mere  desire  at  first,  and  power 
f  means  to  work  by;  need  was  still 
wring,  quick,  inspective  mood 
Of  faithful  memory,  vastly  stored, 
iversal  being's  ample  field, 
towledge;  and  a  judgment,  sound  and 


Well  disciplined  in  nature's  rules  of  taste; 
Discerning  to  select,  arrange,  combine, 
From  ininite  variety,  and  still 
To  nature  true ;  and  guide  withal,  hard  task, 
The  sacred,  living  impetus  divine, 
Discreetly  through  the  harmony  of  song. 
Completed  thus,  the  poet  sung ;  and  age 
To  age,  enraptured,  heard  his  measures  flow; 
Enraptured,  for  he  poured  the  very  fat 
And  marrow  of  existence  through  his  verse, 
And  gave  the  soul,  that  else,  in  selfish  cold, 
Unwarmed  by  kindred  interest,  had  lain, 
A  roomy  life,  a  glowing  relish  high, 
A  sweet,  expansive  brotherhood  of  being- 
Joy  answering  joy,  and  sigh  responding  sigh, 
Through  all  the  fibres  of  the  social  heart 
Observant,  sympathetic,  sound  of  head, 
Upon  the  ocean  vast  of  human  thought, 
With  passion  rough  and  stormy,  venturing  out, 
Even  as  the  living  billows  rolled,  he  threw 
His  numbers  over  them,  seized  as  they  were, 
And  to  perpetual  ages  left  them  fixed, 
To  each,  a  mirror  of  itself  displayed ; 
Despair  for  ever  lowering  dark  on  Sin, 
And  happiness  on  Virtue  smiling  fair. 

He  was  the  minister  of  fame,  and  gave 
To  whomhe  would  renown :  nor  missed  himself— 
Although  despising  much  the  idiot  roar 
Of  popular  applause,  that  sudden,  oft, 
Unnaturally  turning,  whom  it  nursed 
Itself  devoured — the  lasting  fame,  the  praise 
Of  God  and  holy  men,  to  excellence  given. 
Yet  less  he  sought  his  own  renown,  than  wished 
To  have  the  eternal  images  of  truth 
And  beauty,  pictured  in  his  verse,  admired. 
'Twas  these,  taking  immortal  shape  and  form 
Beneath  his  eye,  that  charmed  his  midnight  watch, 
And  oft  his  soul  with  awful  transports  shook 
Of  happiness,  unfelt  by  other  men. 
This  was  that  spell,  that  sorcery,  which  bound 
The  poet  to  the  lyre,  and  would  not  let 
Him  go;  that  hidden  mystery  of  joy, 
Which  made  him  sing  in  spite  of  fortune's  wont; 
And  was,  at  once,  both  motive  and  reward. 

Nor  now  among  the  choral  harps,  in  this 
The  native  clime  of  song,  are  those  unknown, 
With  higher  note  ascending,  who,  below, 
In  holy  ardour,  aimed  at  lofty  strains. 
True  fame  is  never  lost:  many,  whose  names 
Were  honoured  much  on  earth,  arc  famous  here 
For  poetry,  and,  with  arch-angel  harps, 
Hold  no  unequal  rivalry  in  song; 
Leading  the  choirs  of  heaven,  in  numbers  high, 
In  numbers  ever  sweet  and  ever  new. 

Behold  them  yonder,  where  the  river  pure 
Flows  warbling  down  before  the  throne  of  God; 
And,  shading  on  each  side,  the  tree  of  life 
Spreads  its  unfading  boughs ! — See  how  they  shine, 
In  garments  white,  quaffing  deep  draughts  of  love, 
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And  harping  on  their  harps,  new  harmonies 
Proffering  for  tft»,  car  of  God,  Moat  High ! 

But  why  should  I,  of  individual  wortlyi 
Of  individual  glory,  longer  sing? 
No  true  believer  was,  that  day,  obscure ; 
No  holy  soul  but  had  enough  of  joy; 
No  pious  wish  without  its  full  reward. 
Who  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  believed, 
With  faith  that  wrought  by  love  to  holy  deeds, 
And  purified  the  heart,  none  trembled  there, 
Nor  had  by  earthly  guise  his  rank  concealed; 
Whether,  unknown,  he  tilled  the  ground  remote, 
Observant  of  the  seasons,  and  adored 
God  in  the  promise,  yearly  verified, 
Of  seed-time,  harvest,  summer,  winter,  day 
And  night,  returning  duly  at  the  time 
Appointed ;  or,  on  the  shadowy  mountain  side, 
Worshipped  at  dewy  eve,  watching  his  flocks ; 
Or,  trading,  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
And  as  the  needle  to  the  starry  Pole 
Turned  constantly,  so  he  his  heart  to  God; 
Or  else,  in  servitude  severe,  was  taught 
To  break  the  bonds  of  sin ;  or,  begging,  learned 
To  trust  the  Providence  that  fed  the  raven, 
And  clothed  the  lily  with  her  annual  gown. 

Most  numerous,  indeed,  among  the  saved, 
And  many,  too,  not  least  illustrious,  shone 
The  men  who  had  no  name  on  earth.    Eclipsed 
By  lowly  circumstance,  they  lived  unknown, 
Like  stream  that  in  the  desert  warbled  clear, 
Still  nursing,  as  it  goes,  the  herb  and  flower, 
Though  never  seen;  or  like  the  star,  retired 
In  solitudes  of  ether,  far  beyond 
All  sight,  not  of  essential  splendour  less, 
Though  shining  unobserved.  None  saw  their  pure 
Devotion,  none  their  tears,  their  faith,  and  love, 
Which  burned  within  them,  both  to  God  and 

man, — 
None  saw  but  God.    He,  in  his  bottle,  all 
Their  tears  preserved,  and  every  holy  wish 
Wrote  in  his  book ;  and,  not  as  they  had  done, 
But  as  they  wished  with  all  their  heart  to  do, 
Arrayed  them  now  in  glory,  and  displayed, — 
No  longer  hid  by  coarse,  uncourtly  garb, — 
In  lustre  equal  to  their  inward  worth. 

Man's  time  was  passed,  and  his  eternity 
Begun.  No  fear  remained  of  change.   The  youth, 
Who,  in  the  glowing  morn  of  vigorous  life, 
High-reaching  after  great  religious  deeds, 
Was  suddenly  cut  off,  with  all  his  hopes 
In  sunny  bloom,  and  unaccomplished  left 
His  withered  aims, — saw  everlasting  days, 
Before  him,  dawning  rise,  in  which  to  achieve 
All  glorious  things,  and  get  himself  the  name 
That  jealous  Death  too  soon  forbade  on  earth. 

Old  things  had  passed  away,  and  all  was  new; 
And  yet,  of  all  the  new-begun,  nought  so 
Prodigious  difference  made,  in  the  affairs 
And  thoughts  of  every  man,  as  certainty. 


For  doubt,  all  doubt,  was  gone,  of  every  kind; 
Doubt  that  erewhile,  beneath  the  lowest  base 
Of  mortal  reasonings,  deepest  laid,  crept  in, 
And  made  the  strongest,  best  cemented  towers 
Of  human  workmanship,  so  weakly  shake, 
And  to  their  lofty  tops  so  waver  stul, 
That  those  who  built  them,  feared  their  sudden  UL 
But  doubt,  all  doubt,  was  passed;  and,  in  its  plsoe, 
To  every  thought  that  in  the  heart  of  man 
Was  present,  now  had  come  an  absolute, 
Unquestionable  certainty,  which  gave 
To  each  decision  of  the  mind  immense 
Importance,  raising  to  its  proper  height 
The  sequent  tide  of  passion,  whether  joy 
Or  grief    The  good  man  knew,  in  very  Ms, 
That  he  was  satod  to  all  eternity, 
And  feared  no  more;  the  bad  had  proof  ooofkie, 
That  he  was  damned  for  ever;  and  believed 
Entirely,  that  on  every  wicked  soul 
Anguish  should  come,  and  wrath,  and  utter  «*- 
Knowledge  was  much  increased,  but  wads* 
more. 
The  film  of  Time,  that  still  before  the  sight 
Of  mortal  vision  danced,  and  led  the  best 
Astray,  pursuing  unsubstantial  dreams, 
Had  dropped  from  every  eye.   Men  saw  thattsrf 
Had  vexed  themselves  in  vain,  to  understand 
What  now  no  hope  to  understand  remained; 
That  they  had  often  counted  evil  good, 
And  good  far  ill;  laughed  when  they  should  hue 

wept, 
And  wept,  forlorn,  when  God  intended  anith. 
But  what,  of  all  their  fellies  passed,  surpnsed 
Them  most,  and  seemed  most  totally  insane 
And  unaccountable,  was  value  set 
On  objects  of  a  day,  was  serious  grief 
Or  joy  for  loss  or  gain  of  mortal  things. 
So  utterly  impossible  it  seemed, 
When  men  their  proper  interests  saw,  that  angbt 
Of  terminable  kind,  that  aught,  which  e'er 
Could  die,  or  cease  to  be,  however  named, 
Should  make  a  human  soul — a  legal  heir 
Of  everlasting  year*— rejoice  or  weep, 
In  earnest  mood;  ftfe  ■othing  now  seemed  worth 
A  thought,  but  had  eternal  bearing  in*L 

Much  truth  had  been  assented  to  in  Tune, 
Which  never,  till  this  day,  had  made  a  due 
Impression  on  the  heart    Take  one  «*t*» 
Early  fisjn  heaven  it  was  revealed,  and  oft 
Repeated  in  the  world,  from  pulpits  piamlmd, 
And  penned  and  read  in  holy  books,  that  God 
Respected  not  the  persons  of  mankind. 
Had  this  been  truly  credited  and  felt, 
The  king,  in  purple  robe,  had  owned,  indeed, 
The  beggar  for  his  brother ;  pride  of  rank 
And  office  thawed  into  paternal  love ; 
Oppression  feared  the  day  of  equal  rights, 
Predicted ;  covetous  extortion  kept 
In  mind  the  hour  of  reckoning,  soon  to 
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Ana*  bribed  injustice  thought  of  being  judged, 
When  he  should  stand  on  equal  foot,  beside 
The  man  he  wronged,  and  surely — nay,  'tis  true, 
Most  true,  beyond  all  whispering  of  doubt, 
That  he,  who  lifted  up  the  reeking  scourge, 
Dripping  with  gore  from  the  slave's  back,  before 
He  struck  again,  had  paused,  and  seriously 
Of  that  tribunal  thought,  where  God  himself 
Should  look  him  in  the  face,  and  ask  in  wrath, 
"  Why  didst  thou  this?  Man!  was  he  not  thy 

brother, 
Bone  of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  and  blood  of  thine?" 
But,  ah !  this  truth,  by  heaven  and  reason  taught, 
Was  never  fully  credited  on  earth. 
The  fifed,  flattered,  lofty  men  of  flower, 
Whose  wealth  brought  verdicts  of  applause  for 

deeds 
Of  wickedness,  could  ne'er  believe  the  time 
8hould  truly  come  when  judgment  should  proceed 
Impartially  against  them,  and  they,  too, 
Have  no  good  speaker  at  the  Judge's  ear, 
No  witnesses  to  bring  them  off  for  gold, 
No  power  to  turn  the  sentence  from  its  course ; 
And  they  of  low  estate,  who  saw  themselves, 
Day  after  day,  despised,  and  wronged,  and  mocked, 
Without  redress,  could  scarcely  think  the  day 
Should  e'er  arrive,  when  they,  in  truth,  should 

stand 
Ob  perfect  level  with  the  potentates 
And  princes  of  the  earth,  and  have  their  cause 
Examined  fairly,  and  their  rights  allowed. 
But  now  #>■  truth  was  felt,  believed  and  felt, 
That  men  were  really  of  a  common  stock, 
That  no  man  ever  had  been  more  than  man. 

Much  prophecy — revealed  by  holy  bards, 
Who  sung  the  will  of  heaven  by  Judah's  streams — 
Much  prophecy,  that  waited  long  the  scoff 
Of  lips  uncircumcised,  was  then  fulfilled ; 
To  the  last  tittle  scrupulously  fulfilled.  ** 

It  was  foretold  by  those  of  ancient  days, 
A  time  should  come,  when  wickedness  should  weep 
Abased;  when  every  lofty  look  of  man 
Should  be  bowed  down,  and.  all  his  haughtiness 
Made  low;  when  righteousness  alone  should  lift 
The  head  in  glory,  and  rejoice  at  heart; 
When  many,  first  in  splendour  and  renown, 
Should  be  most  vile ;  and  many,  lowest  once, 
And  last  in  Poverty's  obscurest  nook, 
w«gfr*^  and  first  in  honour,  should  be  seen, 
Exalted,'  and  when  some,  when  all  the  good, 
Should  rise  to  glory  and  eternal  life ; 
And  all  the  bad,  lamenting,  wake,  condemned 
To  shame,  contempt,  and  everlasting  grief. 

Then  prophecies  had  tarried  long,  so  long 
That  many  wagged  the  bead,  and,  taunting,  asked, 
"  When  shaJl  they  come?"  but  asked  no  more,  nor 


For  the  reproach  of  prophecy  was  wiped% 
Away,  and  every  word  of  God  found  true. 


And,  oh  1  what  change  of  state,  what  change  of 
rank,  i*. 

In  that  assembly  everywhere  was  seen! 
The  humble-hearted  laughed,  the  lofty  mourned, 
And  every  man,  according  to  his  works 
Wrought  in  the  body,  there  took  character. 
Thus  stood  they  mixed,  all  generations  stood ! 
Of  all  mankind,  innumerable  throng  1 
Great  harvest  of  the  grave ! — waiting  the  will 
Of  heaven,  attentively  and  silent  all, 
As  forest  spreading  out  beneath  the  calm 
OrVvening  skies,  when  even  the  single  leaf 
Is  heard  distinctly  rustle  down  and  fall; 
So  silent  they,  when  from  above,  the  sound 
Of  rapid  wheels  approached,  and  suddenly 
In  heaven  appeared  a  host  of  angels  strong, 
With  chariots  and  with  steeds  of  burning  fire ; 
Cherub,  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Powers, 
Bright  in  celestial  armour,  dazzling,  rode. 
And,  leading  in  the  front,  illustrious  shone 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  servants  long  approved 
In  high  commission, — girt  that  day  with  power, 
Which  nought  created,  man  or  devil,  might 
Resist    Nor  waited,  gazing,  long;  but,  quick 
Descending,  silently  and  without  song, 
As  servants  bent  to  do  their  master's  work," 
To  middle  air  they  raised  the  human  race, 
Above  the  path  long  travelled  by  the  sun; 
And  as  a  shepherd  from  the  sheep  divides 
The  goats;  or  husbandman,  with  reaping  bands, 
In  harvest,  separatee  the  precious  wheat, 
Selected  from  the  tares ;  so  did  they  part 
Mankind,  the  good  and  bad,  to  right  and  left, 
To  meet  no  more;  these  ne'er  again  to  smile, 
Nor  those  to  weep;  these  never  more  to  share 
Society  of  mercy  with  the  saints, 
Nor,  henceforth,  those  to  suffer  with  the  vile. 
Strange  parting!   not  for  hours,  nor  days,  nor 

months, 
Nor  for  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  years 
But  for  a  whole  eternity! — though  fit, 
And  pleasant  to  the  righteous,  yet  to  all 
Strange,  and  most  strangely  felt !  The  sire,  to  right 
Retiring,  saw  the  son — sprung  from  his  loins, 
Beloved  how  dearly  once !  but  who  forgot, 
Too  soon,  in  sin's  intoxicating  cup, 
The  father's  warnings  and  the  mother's  tears — 
Fall  to  the  left  among  the  reprobate ; 
And  sons,  redeemed,  beheld  the  fathers,  whom 
They  loved  and  honoured  once,  gathered  among 
The  wicked.    Brothers,  sisters,  kinsmen,  friends; 
Husband  and  wife,  who  ate  at  the  same  board, 
And  under  the  same  roof,  united,  dwelt, 
From  youth  to  hoary  age,  bearing  the  chance 
And  change  of  Time  together,  parted  then 
For  evermore.    But  none,  whose  friendship  grew 
From  virtue's  pure  and  everlasting  root, 
Took  different  roads ;  these,  knit  in  stricter  bonds 
Of  amity,  embracing,  saw  no  more 
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sithe,  stand  by;  nor  heard  the  word, 
The  bitter  word,  which  domed  ill  earthly  friend- 
ship*, 
And  finished  every  feast  of  lore— Fare wefl. 
To  all,  strange  parting!  to  the  wicked,  sad 
And  terrible!  New  horror  seixed  them,  whfle 
They  saw  the  saints  withdrawing,  and  with  them 
All  hope  of  safety,  all  delay  of  wrath. 

Beneath  a  crown  of  rosy  light,— like  thai 
Which  once,  in  Goshen,  on  the  flocks,  and  beak, 
And  dwellings,  smiled,  of  Jacob,  while  the  land 
Of  Nik  was  dark;  or  like  the  pillar  bright       * 
Of  sacred  fire,  that  stood  above  the  sons 
Of  Israel,  when  they  camped  at  midnight  by 
The  foot  of  Horeb,  or  the  desert  side 
Of  Sinai; — now,the  righteous  took  their  place, 
All  took  their  place,  who  ever  wished  to  go 
To  heaven,  for  heaven's  own  sake.    Not  one  re- 
mained 
Among  the  accursed,  that  e'er  desired  with  all 
The  heart  to  be  redeemed,  that  ever  sought 
Subrnksrarytodothewfllof  God, 
Howe'er  it  crossed  his  own;  or  to  escape 
Hell,  for  aught  other  than  its  penal  fires. 
An  took  their  place,  rejoicing,  and  beheld, 
In  centre  of  the  crown  of  golden  beams 
That  canopied  them  o'er,  these  gracious  words, 
Blushing  with  tints  of  love : "  Fear  not,  my  saints." 

To  other  sight  of  horrible  dismay , 
Jehovah's  ministers  the  wicked  drove, 
And  left  them  bound  immoveable  in  chains 
Of  Justice.    O'er  their  heads  a  bowkas  dond 
Of  indignation  hong;  a  dond  it  was 
Of  thick  and  utter  darkness,  rolling,  like 
An  ocean,  tides  of  hvid,  pitchy  name; 
With  thunders  charged,  and  lightnings  ruinous, 
And  red  with  forked  vengeance,  such  as  wounds 
The  soul ;  and  f  ufl  of  angry  shapes  of  wrath, 
And  eddies  whirling  with  tumultuous  fire, 
And  forms  of  terror  raving  to  and  fro, 
And  monsters,  mu»mg*™«l  heretofore 
By  guilty  men  in  dreams  before  their  death, 
From  horrid  to  more  horrid  changing  still, 
In  hideous  movement  through  that  stormy  gulf: 
And  evermore  the  Thunders,  murmuring,  spoke 
From  out  the  darkness,  uttering  loud  these  words, 
Which  every  guilty  conscience  echoed  back : 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not" 
Dread  words!  that  barred  excuse,  and  threw  the 

weight 
Of  every  man's  perdition,  on  himself, 
Directly  home.    Dread  words!  heard  then,  and 

heard 
For  ever  through  the  wastes  of  Erebus. 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not !" 
These  were  the  words  which  glowed  upon  the 

sword, 
Whose  wrath  burned  fearfully  behind  the  cursed, 
As  they  were  driven  away  from  God  to  Tophet 


"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not!9 
These  are  the  words  to  which  the  harps  of  grief 
Are  strung;  and,  to  the  chorus  of  the  damned, 
The  rocks  of  hefl  repeat  them,  evermore; 
Loud  echoed  through  the  caverns  of  despair, 
And  poured  in  thunder  on  the  ear  of  Wo. 

Nor  ruined  men  alone,  beneath  that  dond, 
Trembled.    There,  Satan  and  hk  legions  stood, 
Satan,  the  first  and  eldest  sinner, — bound 
For  judgment    He,  by  other  name,  held  once 
Conspicuous  rank  in  heaven  among  the  sons 
Of  happiness,  rejoicing,  day  and  night; 
But  pride,  that  was  ashamed  to  bow  to  God, 
Most  high,  hk  bosom  filled  with  hate,  hk  free 
Made  black  witfeenvy,  and  in  hk  soul  begot 
Thoughts  guilty  of  rebellion  'gainst  the  throat 
Of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the  Son,— 
From  everlasting  built  on  righteousness. 

Ask  not  how  pride,  in  one  created  pure, 
Could  grow;  or  sin  wkaffct  exampk  spring, 
Where  holiness  alone  was  sown:  esteem't 
Enough,  that  he,  as  every  being  made 
By  God,  was  made  entirely  holy,  had 
The  wiU  of  God  before  him  set  for  Uw 
And  regulation  of  hk  life,  and  power 
To  do  as  bid ;  but  was,  meantime,  left  free, 
To  prove  hk  worth,  hk  gratitude,  hk  love ; 
How  proved  besides?  for  how  could  service  dose, 
That  might  not  eke  have  been  withheld,  eikee 
The  wiU  to  serve,  which,  rather  than  the  deed, 
God  doth  require,  and  virtue  counts  alone  1 
To  stand  or  fall,  to  do  or  leave  undone, 
Is  reason's  lofty  privilege,  denkd 
To  all  below,  by  instinct  bound  to  fete, 
Unmeriting,  alike,  reward  or  blame. 

Thus  free,  the  Devil  chose  to  disobey 
The  win  of  God,  and  was  thrown  out  from  hea- 
ven, 
And  with  him  all  his  bad  example  stained: 
Yet  not  to  utter  punishment  decreed, 
But  left  to  fin  the  measure  of  hk  sin, 
In  tempting  and  seducing  man — too  soon, 
Too  easily  seduced!  And,  from  the  day 
He  first  set  foot  on  earth,— of  rancour  full, 
And  pride,  and  hate,  and  malice,  and  revenge,-- 
He  set  himself,  with  most  felonious  aim 
And  hellish  perseverance,  to  root  out 
All  good,  and  in  its  place  to  plant  all  ill; 
To  rub  and  rase,  from  all  created  Ihhsji, 
The  fair  and  holy  portraiture  divine, 
And  on  them  to  enstamp  hk  features  grim ; 
To  draw  all  creatures  off  from  loyalty 
To  their  Creator,  and  to  make  them  bow 
The  knee  to  him.    Nor  failed  of  great 
As  populous  hell,  thk  day,  can  testify. 
He  held,  indeed,  large  empire  in  the  world, 
Contending  proudly  with  the  King  of  Usafi 
To  him  temples  were  built,  aiid  sacrifice 
Of  costly  blood  upon  hk  altars  flowed; 
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Saw  round  him  darkness  grow  man  dark,  and 

hard 
The  impatient  thunderbolts,  with  deadhest  crash 
And  frequentest,  break  o'er  his  head, — the  sign 
That  Satan,  there,  the  vilest  sinner,  stood. 

Ah  me!  what  eyes  were  there  beneath  that 

dood! 

Eyes  of  despair,  final  and  certain!  eyes 

That  looked,  and  looked,  and  saw,  where'er  they 

looked, 
Interminable  darkness !  otter  wo! 

Twas  pitiful  to  see  the  early  flower 
Nipped  by  the  unfeeling  frost,  just  when  it  rets, 
Lovely  in  youth,  and  put  its  hrantire  on. 
Twas  pitiful  to  see  the  hopes  of  all 
The  year,  the  yellow  harvest,  made  a  heap, 
By  rains  of  judgment;  or  by  torrents  swept, 
With  flocks  and  cattle,  down  the  raging  flood ; 
Or  scattered  by  the  winnowing  winds,  that  bore, 
Upon  their  angry  wings,  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Sad  was  the  field,  where,  yesterday,  was  heard 
The  roar  of  war;  and  sad  the  sight  of  maid, 
Of  mother,  widow,  sister,  daughter,  wife, 
Stooping  and  weeping  over  senseless,  cold, 
Defaced,  and  mangled  lumps  of  breathless  earth, 
Which  had  been  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  sons, 
And  lovers,  when  that  morning's  sun  arose. 
Twas  sad  to  see  the  wonted  seat  of  friend 
Removed  by  death ;  and  sad  to  visit  scenes, 
When  old,  where,  in  the  smiling  morn  of  life, 
Lived  many,  who  both  knew  and  loved  us  much, 
And  they  all  gone,  dead,  or  dispersed  abroad; 
And  stranger  faces  seen  among  their  hills. 
'Twas  sad  to  see  the  little  orphan  babe 
Weeping  and  sobbing  on  its  mother's  grave. 
Twas  pitiful  to  see  an  old,  forlorn, 
Decrepit,  withered  wretch,  unhoused,  unclad, 
Starving  to  death  with  poverty  and  cold. 
Twas  pitiful  to  see  a  blooming  bride, 
That  promise  gave  of  many  a  happy  year, 
Touched  by  decay,  turn  pale,  and  waste,  and  die. 
Twas  pitiful  to  hear  the  murderous  thrust 
Of  ruffian's  blade  that  sought  the  life  entire. 
Twas  sad  to  hear  the  blood  come  gurgling  forth 
From  out  the  throat  of  the  wild  suicide. 
Sad  was  the  sight  of  widowed,  childless  age 
Weeping. — I  saw  it  once.    Wrinkled  with  time, 
And  hoary  with  the  dust  of  years,  an  old 
And  worthy  man  came  to  his  humble  roof, 
Tottering  and  slow,  and  on  the  threshold  stood. 
No  foot,  no  voice,  was  heard  within.    None  came 
To  meet  him,  where  he  oft  had  met  a  wife, 
And  sons,  and  daughters,  glad  at  his  return; 
None  came  to  meet  him;  for  that  day  had  seen 
The  old  man  lay,  within  the  narrow  house, 
The  last  of  all  Ins  family ;  and  now 
He  stood  in  soltnde,  in  solitude 
Wide  as  the  world ;  for  all,  that  made  to  him 
-«tjrt  had  fled  beyond  its  bounds. 


in  Time, 


in  hope 


Wherever  strayed  tus  aimless  eye,  there  lay 
The  wreck  of  some  fond  hope,  that  tooehed  his 

soul 
With  bitter  thoughts,  and  told  him  all  was  passed 
His  lonely  cot  was  silent,  and  he  looked 
As  if  he  could  not  enter.    Onhkstafl; 
Rending,  he  leaned;  and  from  his  weary  eye, 
Distressing  sight!  a  single  tear-drop  wept 
None  followed,  for  the  fount  of  tears  was  dry. 
Alone  and  last,  it  fefl  from  wrinkle  down 
To  wrinkle,  till  it  lost  itself;  drunk  by 
The  withered  cheek,  on  which  again  no  souk 
Should  come,  or  drop  of  tenderness  he  seen. 
This  sight  was  very  pitiful;  but 
Was  sadder  suH,  the  saddest 
A  man  to-day,  the  glory  of  bis 
In  reason  dear,  in 
In  judgment  sound,  in  fancy 
Abundant,  and  in  penmisr,  like  a  field 
WeD   cultured,  and  refreshed  with  dens  6oa 

God; 
To-morrow,  chained,  and  raving  mad,  and  whjspei 
By  servile  hands;  sitting  on  dismal  straw, 
And  gnashing  with  his  teeth  against  the  chaia, 
The  iron  chain,  that  bound  him  hand  and  foot; 
And  trying  whiles  to  send  Ins  glaring  eye 
Beyond  ihewib^  circumference  of  bis  wo; 
Or,  humbling  more,  more  miserable  still, 
Giving  an  idiot  laugh  that  served  to  show 
The  blasted  scenery  of  his  horrid  face ; 
Calling  the  straw  his  sceptre,  and  the  stone, 
On  which  he,  pinioned,  sat,  his  royal  throne. 
Poor,  poor,  poor  man !  fallen  far  below  the  brute! 
His  reason  strove  in  vain  to  find  her  way, 
Lost  in  the  stormy  desert  of  his  brain ; 
And,  being  active  still,  she  wrought  all  strange, 
Fantastic,  execrable,  monstrous  things. 
All  these  were  sad,  and  thousands  more,  that 

sleep  m 
Forgotten  beneath  the  funeral  pall  of  Time 
And  bards,  as  well  became,  bewailed  them  much 
With  doleful  instruments  of  weeping  song. 
But  what  were  these  1  What  might  be  worse  had 

in't, 
However  small,  some  grains  of  happiness ; 
And  man  ne'er  drank  a  cup  of  earthly  sort, 
That  might  not  hold  another  drop  of  gall; 
Or,  in  his  deepest  sorrow,  laid  bis  head 
Upon  a  pillow,  set  so  close  with  thorns, 
That  might  not  hold  another  prickle  stflL 
Accordingly,  the  saddest  human  look 
Had  hope  in't;  faint,  indeed,  but  soil  'twas  hope. 
But  why  excuse  the  misery  of  earth? 
Say  it  was  dismal,  cold,  and  dark,  and  deep, 
Beyond  the  utterance  of  strongest  words ; 
But  say  that  none  remembered  it,  who  saw 
The  eye  of  beings  damned  for  evermore, 
Rolling,  and  roffing,  rolling  still  in  vain, 
To  find  some  ray,  re  sea  beyond  the  gulf 
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Attested,  and  attested  more  by  troth 
Divine,  inherent  in  the  tidings  sens? 
This  day  declares  the  consequence  of  all. 
Some  have  believed,  are  sanctified,  and  saved, 
Prepared  for  dwelling  in  this  holy  place, 
In  these  their  mansions,  built  before  my  face; 
And  now,  beneath  a  crown  of  golden  light,    . 
Beyond  our  wall,  at  place  of  judgment,  they, 
Expecting,  wait  the  promised,  due  reward. 
The  others  stand  with  Satan  bound  in  chains, 
The  others,  who  refused  to  be  redeemed: 
They  stand,  unsanctified,  unpardoned,  sad, 
Waiting  the  sentence  that  shall  fix  their  wo. 
The  others,  who  refused  to  be  redeemed  *, 
For  all  had  grace  sufficient  to  believe, 
All  who  my  gospel  heard ;  and  njflftj  who  heard 
It  not,  shall  by  its  law,  this  day,  be  tried, 
necessity  of  sinning,  my  decrees 
Imposed  on  none ;  but  rather,  all  inclined 
To  holiness ;  and  grace  was  bountiful, 
Abundant,  overflowing  with  my  word ; 
My  word  of  life  and  peace,  which  to  all  men, 
Who  shall  or  stand  or  fall,  by  law  revealed, 
Was  offered  freely,  as  'twas  freely  sent, 
Without  all  money,  and  without  all  price. 
Tttns  they  have  all,  by  wtting  act,  despised 
Me,  and  my  Son,  and  sanctifying  Spirit. 
But  now,  no  longer  shall  they  mock  or  scorn. 
The  day  of  grace  and  mercy  is  complete, 
And  Godhead  from  their  misery  absolved. 

So  saying,  He,  the  Father  infinite, 
Turning,  addressed  Messiah,  where  he  sat, 
Exalted  gloriously,  at  his  right  hand. 
This  day  belongs  to  justice  and  to  thee, 
Eternal  Son,  thy  right  for  sen  ice  done, 
Abundantly  fulfilling  all  my  will ; 
By  promise  thine,  from  all  eternity, 
Made  in  the  ancient  Covenant  of  Grace ; 
And  thine,  as  most  befitting,  since  in  thee 
Divine  and  human  meet,  impartial  Judge, 
Consulting  thus  the  interest  of  both. 
Go  then,  my  Son,  divine  similitude, 
Image  express  of  Deity  unseen, 
The  book  of  my  remembrance  take;  and  take 
The  golden  crowns  of  life,  due  to  the  saints; 
And  take  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous ; 
Thy  armour  take;  gird  on  thy  sword,  thy  sword 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now, 
Unsheathed,  in  the  eternal  armoury; 
And  mount  the  living  chariot  of  God. 
Thou  goest  not  now,  as  once,  to  Calvary, 
To  be  insulted,  buffeted,  and  slain ; 
Thou  goest  not  now,  with  battle  and  the  voice 
Of  war,  as  once  against  the  rebel  hosts. 
Thou  goest  a  Judge,  and  findst  the  guilty  bound ; 
Thou  goest  to  prove,  condemn,  acquit,  reward. 
Not  unaccompanied ;  all  these,  my  saints, 
Go  with  thee,  glorious  retinue,  to  sing 
Thy  triumph,  and  participate  thy  joy; 


And  I,  the  Omnipresent,  with  thee  go: 
And  with  thee  all  the  glory  of  my  throne. 

Thus  said  the  Father;  and  the  Son  beloved, 
Omnipotent,  Omniscient,  .Fellow  God, 
Arose,  resplendent  with  Divinity; 
And  He  the  book  of  God's  remembrance  took; 
And  took  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous; 
And  took  the  crowns  of  life,  due  to  the  saints; 
His  armour  took ;  gUf  on  his  sword,  his  sword 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now, 
Uapheathed,  in  the  eternal  armoury; 
And  up  the  living  chariot  of  God 
Ascended,  signifying  all  complete. 

And  now  the  Trump,  of  wondrous  melody, 
By  man  or  angel  never  heard  before, 
Sounded  with  thunder,  and  the  march  begin. 
Not  swift,  as  cavalcade,  on  battle  bent 
But,  as  became  procession  of  a  judge, 
Solemn,  magnificent,  majestic,  slow ; 
Moving  sublime  with  glory  infinite, 
And  numbers  infinite,  and  awful  song, 
They  passed  the  gate  of  heaven,  which,  many  i 

league, 
Opened  either  way,  to  let  the  glory  forth 
Of  this  great  march.    And  now,  the  sons  of  net 
Beheld  their  coming,  which,  before,  they  heaid 
Beheld  the  glorious  countenance  of  God ! 
All  light  was  swallowed  up,  all  objects  seen 
Faded ;  and  the  Incarnate,  visible 
Alone,  held  every  eye  upon  him  fixed ; 
The  wicked  saw  his  majesty  severe ; 
And  those  who  pierced  Him  saw  his  face  with 

clouds 
Of  glory  circled  round,  essential  bright ! 
And  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  called  in  vain, 
To  hide  them  from  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath: 
Almighty  power  their  flight  restrained,  and  held 
Them  bound  immoveable  before  the  bar. 
The  righteous,  undismayed    and    bold — best 

proof, 
This  day,  of  fortitude  sincere, — sustained 
By  inward  faith,  with  acclamations  loud, 
Received  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ; 
And,  drawn  by  love,  inclined  to  his  approach, 
Moving  to  meet  the  brightness  of  bis  face. 
Meantime,  'tween  good  and  bad,  the  Judge  hit 

wheels  £ 

Stayed,  and,  ascending,  sat  upon  the  great 
White  Throne,  that  morning  founded  there  by 

power 
Omnipotent,  and  built  on  righteousness 
And  truth.    Behind,  before,  on  every  side, 
In  native  and  reflected  blaze  of  bright, 
Celestial  equipage,  the  Bjyriads  stood, 
That  with  his  marching  came ;  rank  above  rank, 
Rank  above  rank,  with  shield  and  flaming  sword. 
'Twas  silence  all !  and  quick,  on  right  and  left, 
A  mighty  angel  spseed  the  book  of  God's 
Remembrance;  andVwith  conscience  now 
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AO  on  compared  the  record,  written  there 
By  finger  of  Omniscience ;  and  received 
Their  sentence,  in  themselves,  of  joy  or  wo ;  • 
Condemned  or  justified,  while  yet  the  Judge 
Waited,  as  if  to  let  them  prove  themselves. 
The  righteous,  in  the  hook  of  lift  displayed, 
ftejeicing,  read  their  names;  rejoicing,  read 
Their  faith  lor  righteousness  received,  and  deeds 
Of  holiness,  as  proof  of  raKSvomplete. 
The  wicked,  in  the  book  of  endless  death, 
Spread  out  to  left,  "bewailing,  read  their  namesf 
And  read  beneath  them,  Unbelief;  and  fruit 
Of  unbelief;  vfle,  unrepented  deeds, 
Now  unrepentable  for  evermore ; 
And  gave  approval  of  the  wo  affixed. 

This  done,  the  Omnipotent,  Omniscient  Judge, 
Hose  infinite,  the  sentence  to  pronounce, 
The  sentence  of  eternal  wo  or  bliss! 
All  glory  heretofore  seen  or  conceived, 
All  majesty,  annihilated,  dropped, 
That  moment,  from  remembrance,  and  was  lost; 
And  silence,  deepest  hitherto  esteemed, 
Seemed  noisy  to  the  stillness  of  this  hour. 
Comparisons  I  seek  not, nor  should  find* 
If  sought    That  silence,  which  all  being  held, 
When  God's  Almighty  Son,  from  off  the  walls 
Of  heaven  the  rebel  angels  threw,  accursed, 
8o  still,  that  all  creation  heard  their  nD 
Distinctly,  in  the  lake  of  burning  fire,— 
Was  now  forgotten,  and  every  sflence  eke. 
AO  being  rational,  created  then,  '  « 

Around  the  judgment  seat,  intensely  Issued 
No  creature  breathed.    Man,  angel,  devil,  stood 
And  listened;  the  spheres  stood  still,  and  every  star 
Stood  still,  and  listened ;  and  every  particle, 
Remotest  in  the  womb  of  matter,  stood, 
Bending  to  hear,  devotional  and  stmV 
And  thus  upon  the  wicked,  first,  the  Judge 
Pronounced  the  sentence,  written  before  of  old: 
**  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  fire, 
Prepared  eternal  in  the  Gulf  of  Hell, 
Where  yeshaD  weep  and  wail  for  evermore, 
Reaping  the  harvest  which  your  sins  have  sown.*' 

So  saying,  God  grew  dark  with  utter  wrath; 
And,  drawing  now  the  sword,  undrawn  before, 
Veen  through  the  range  of  infinite,  all  around, 
A\lesxn  of  fiery  indignation  threw, 
He  lifted  up  bis  hand  omnipotent, 
And  down  among  the  damned  the  burning  edge 
Plunged;  and  from  forth  his  arrowy  quiver  sent, 
Emptied,  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous, 
Which,  entering,  withered  all  their  souls  with  fire. 
Then  first  was  i«s)e*  apcu,  first  was  ruin  seen! 
Bod,  unrestrained  tisjjfctive,  final,  fierce  1 
They,  howfing,  fled  to  west  among  the  dark; 
Baft  fled  not  these  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 
Penned,  and  driven  beyond  the  Gulf;  whisk  frowns 
Impassabss,  between  the  Mpd  and  bad, 
Ajsd  downward  far  remote  w  left,  oppnsjjW 


And  scorched  "with  the  avenging  tires;  begun 
Burning  within  them, — they  upon  the  verge 
Of  Erebus,  a  moment,  pausing  stood, 
And  saw,  below}  the  unfathomable  lake, 
Tossing  with  tides  of  dark,  tempestuous  wrath; 
And  would  have  looked  behind;  but  greater  wrath, 
Behind,  forbade,  which  now  no  respite  gave 
To  final  misery.    God,  in  the  grasp 
Of  his  Almighty  strength,  took  them  upraised, 
And  threw  them  down,  into  the  yawning  pit 
Of  bottomless  perdition,  ruined,  damned, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  darkness  evermore; 
And  Second  Death,  and  the  Undying  Worm, 
Opening  their  horrid  jaws,  with  hideous  yell, 
Falling,  lecsnpd  their  everlasting  prey. 
A  groan  TStnpd,  as  down  they  sunk,  and  sunk, 
And  ever  sunk,  among  the  utter  dark ! 
A  groan  returned!  the  righteous  heard  the  groaft, 
The  groan  of  all  the  reprobate,  when  first 
They  felt  damnation  sure  I  and  heard  Hell  closet4 
And  heard  Jehovah,  and  his  love  retire ! 
A  groan  returned!  the  righteous  heard  the  groan, 
As  if  all  misery,  all  sorrow,  grief, 
All  pain,  all  anguish,  all  despair,  which  all 
Have  suffered,  or  shall  feel,  from  first  to  last 
Eternity,  had  gathered  to  one  pang,  *■ 

And  issued  in  one  groan  of  boundless  wo ! 
And!  now  the  wail  of  hell,  the  outer  wall, 
First  gatefess then,  closed  round  them;  that  which 

thou 
Hast  seen,  of  fiery  adamant,  emblazed 
With  hideous  imagery,  above  all  hope, 
Above  all  flight  of  fancy,  burning  high ; 
And  guarded  evermore,  by  Justice,  turned 
To  Wrath,  that  hears,  unmoved,  the  endless  groan 
Of  those  wasting  within ;  and  sees,  unmoved, 
The  endless  tear  of  vain  repentance  fall. 

Nor  ask  if  these  shall  ever  be  redeemed. 
They  never  shall !  Not  God,  but  their  own  sin, 
Condemns  them.    What  could  be  done,  as  thou 

hast  heard, 
Has  been  already  done ;  all  has  been  tried 
That  wisdom  infinite,  and  boundless  grace, 
Working  together,  could  devise;  and  all 
Has  failed.    Why  now  succeed  1  Though  God 

should  stoop, 
Inviting  still,  and  send  his  Only  Son 
To  offer  grace  in  hell,  the  pride,  that  first 
Refused,  would  still  refuse ;  the  unbelief, 
Still  unbelieving,  would  deride  and  mock ; 
Nay  more,  refuse,  deride,  and  mock ;  for  sin, 
Increasing  still,  and  growing,  day  and  night, 
Into  the  essence  of  the  soul,  become 
An  sin,  makes  what  in  time  seemed  probable,— 
Seemed  probable,  since  God  invited  tlen,— 


For  ever  now  impossible.    Thus  they, 
According  to  the  eternal  laws  which  bind 
All  creatures,  bind  the  Uncreated  One, 
Though  we  name  not  the  sentence  of  the  Judge,— 
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Moat  daily  grow  in  tin  and  punishment. 
Mads  by  themselves  their  necessary  lot, 
Unchangeable  to  all  eternity. 

What  lot!  what  choice!  I  sing  not,  can  not 
Hen,  highest  aerapha  tremble  on  the  lyre, 
And  made  a  sudden  pause! — bat  thou  hast  seen. 
And  here,  the  bard,  a  moment,  held  his  hand, 
As  one  who  saw  more  of  that  horrid  wo 
Than  words  could  utter;  and  again  resumed. 

Nor  yet  had  vengeance  done.  The  guilty  Earth, 
Inanimate,  debased,  and  stained  by  sin, 
Seat  of  rebellion,  of  corruption,  long, 
And  tainted  with  mortality  throughout, — 
God  sentenced  next;  and  sent  the  final  fires 
Of  ruin  forth,  to  burn  and  to  destroy. 
The  saints  its  burning  saw,  and  thorn  mayst  see. 
Look  yonder,  round  the  lofty  golden  walls 
And  galleries  of  New  Jerusalem, 
Among  the  imagery  of  wonders  passed ; 
Look  near  the  southern  gate;  look,  and  behold — 
On  spacious  canvas,  touched  with  living  hues — 
The  Conflagration  of  the  ancient  earth, 
The  handy  work  of  high  archangel,  drawn 
From  memory  of  what  he  saw,  that  day. 
See !  bow  the  mountains,  how  the  valleys  burn; 
Tfl#Andes  burn,  the  Alps,  the  Appenines, 
Tanrus  and  Atlas;  all  the  islands  burn ; 
The  Ocean  burns,  and  rolls  his  waves  of  flame. 
See  how  the  lightnings,  barbed,  red  with  wrath, 
Sent  from  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence, 
Cross  and  rccross  the  fiery  gloom,  and  burn 
Into  the  centre ! — burn  without,  within, 
And  help  the  native  fires,  which  God  awoke, 
And  kindled  with  the  fury  of  his  wrath. 
As  inly  troubled,  now  she  seems  to  shake ; 
The  flames,  dividing,  now  a  moment,  fall ; 
And  now,  in  one  conglomerated  mass, 
Rising,  they  glow  on  high,  prodigious  blaze ! 
Then  fall  and  sink  again,  as  i£  within, 
The  fuel,  burned  to  ashes,  was  consumed. 
So  burned  the  Earth  upon  that  dreadful  day, 
Yet  not  to  full  annihilation  burned. 
The  essential  particles  of  dust  remained, 
Purged  by  the  final,  sanctifying  fires, 
From  all  corruption ;  from  ail  stain  of  sin, 
Done  there  by  man  or  devil,  purified. 
The  essential  particles  remained,  of  which 
God  built  the  world  again,  renewed,  improved, 
With  fertile  vale,  and  wood  of  fertile  bough ; 
And  streams  of  milk  and  honey,  flowing  song ; 
And  mountains  cinctured  with  perpetual  green ; 
In  clime  and  season  fruitful,  as  at  first, 
When  Adam  woke,  unfallen,  in  Paradise. 
And  God,  from  out  the  fount  of  native  light, 
A  handful  took  of  beams,  and  clad  the  sun 
Again  in  glory;  and  sent  forth  the  moon 
To  borrow  thence  her  wonted  rays,  and  lead 
Her  stars,  the  virgin  daughters  of  the  sky. 
And  God  revived  the  winds,  revived  the  tides; 


And  touching  her  from  his  Almighty  hand. 
With  force  centrifagai,  she  onward  ran, 

her  wonted  path,  to  stop  no  mare, 
scene  of  new  inhabitants! 
As  thou,  this  morn,  in  passing  hither,  saw*. 

Thus  done,  the  glorious  Judge,  turning  to  right, 
With  countenance  of  love  unspesJkalsm, 
Besjtld  the  ighteous,  and  approved  them  thus: 
"  Ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  come,  ye  just, 
Enter  the  jay  eternal  of  your  Lord; 
Receive  your  crowns,  ascend,  and  tit  with  me, 
At  God's  right  hand,  in  glory  evermore  r 

Thus  said  the  Omnipotent,  Incarnate  God 
And  waited  not  the  homage  of  the  crowns, 
Already  thrown  before  him ;  nor  the  loud 
Amen  of  universal,  holy  praise ; 
But  turned  the  living  chariot  of  fire, 
And  swifter  now, — as  joyful  to  declare 
This  day's  proceedings  in  his  Father's  court, 
And  to  present  the  number  of  his  sons 
Before  the  Throne, — ascended  up  to  heaven 
And  all  his  saints,  and  all  his  angel  bands, 
As,  glorious,  they  on  high  ascended,  sung 
Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb! — they  sung 
Messiah,  fairer  than  the  son*  of  men, 
And  altogether  lovely.    Grace  is  poured 
Into  thy  lips,  above  all  measure  poured ; 
And  therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  eieimuic. 
Gird,  gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  thou 
Most  Mighty!  with  thy  glory  ride;  with  all 
f  hy  majesty,  ride  prosperously,  because 
Of  meekness,  truth,  and   righteousness. 

throne, 
O  God,  for  ever  and  for  ever  stands ; 
The  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  still  is  right ; 
Therefore  hath  God,  thy  God,  anointed  thee, 
With  oil  of  ojhdness  and  perfumes  of  myrrh, 
Out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  above 
Thy  fellows,  crowned  the  Prince  of  endless  peace! 

Thus  sung  they  God,  their  Saviour :  and  them- 
selves 
Prepared  complete  to  enter  now,  with  Christ, 
Their  living  Head,  into  the  Holy  Place. 
Behold !  the  daughter  of  the  King,  the  bride, 
All  glorious  within,  the  bride  adorned, 
Comely  in  broidery  of  gold !  behold, 
She  comes,  appareled  royally,  in 
Of  perfect  righteousness,  fair  as  the  sun, 
With  all  her  virgins,  her  companions  fair, — 
Into  the  Palace  of  the  King  she  comes, 
She  comes  to  dwell  for  evermore !  Awake, 
Eternal  harps !  awake,  awake,  and  sing  I— 
The  Lord,  the  Lord,  our  God  Almighty,  reigns ! 

Thus  the  Messiah,  with  the  hosts  of  bliss, 
Entered  the  gates  of  heaven,  unquestioned  now, 
Which  closed  behind  them,  to  go  out  no  mote; 
And  stood,  accepted,  in  his  Fathers  sight; 
Before  the  glorious,  everlasting  Throne, 
Presenting  all  his  saints;  not  one  was  lost, 
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Of  all  that  he  in  Covenant  received ; 
And,  having  given  the  kingdom  up,  be  ell, 
Where  now  he  sit*  and  rcigiL>,on  the  right  hand 
Of  glut)-;  and  our  God  it  all  in  all ! 

Thus  have  1  sung  Ivy  olid  thy  first  request, 

Rolling  my  namlwre  o'er  Iho  track  of  man, 
The  world  at  dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  decline; 

Til]]'   I'l'lk'.  I.hf   ri^! ill.. .lj-  -jVhi.J,  l!..-  \m,  !;.-:!    ij.uiill- 

And  God's  eternal  government  approved. 
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fieaiorie,  a  7Va*«*y. 


The  following  Poem  fa  intended  to  dessribe  the 
mental  conflicts,  se  wad  se  outward  sufferings,  of 
a  Spaniard,  who,  tyftag  from  the  religion*  perse- 
cations  of  hit  own  country  in  the  16th  centary, 
takes  refuge  with  hie  child  in  a  North  American 
forest  The  etory  fa  supposed  to  he  related  by 
himself  amidst  the  wilderneai  which  has  afforded 
htm  an  asylum. 

■ #■ 

I. 

The  voices  of  my  home  1— J  hear  them  still  I 
They  have  been  with  me  through  the  dreamy 

night— 
The  bleeeed  household  voices,  wont  to  nil 
My  heart's  clew  depths  with  unalloy'd  delight ! 
I  hear  them  still,  nnchang'd : — though  some  from 

earth 
Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth- 
Wild,  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more 

bright  I 
Have  died  in  others, — yet  to  me  they  come, 
Singing  of  boyhood  back— the  voices  of  my  home! 

II. 

They  call  me  through  this  hush  of  woods,  repo- 
sing 
In  the  gray  stillness  of  the  summer  morn, 
They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers  are  closing, 
And  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  stare 

are  born  \ 
E'en  as  a  fount's  remember'd  gushing*  burst 
On  the  parch'd  traveller  in  his  hour  of  thirst, 
E'en  thus  they  haant  me  with  sweet  sounds,  tffl 


By  quenchless  longings,  to  my  soul  I  say — 
OhI  for  the  dove's  swift  wings,  that  I  might  flee 
away, 

m. 

And  find  mine  ark !— yetwhither  1—1  must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 
I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of  air- 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright 

wave, 
And  sighing  through  the  farther/  eanes(l) — 

hath  power 
To  call  up  shadows,  in  the  silent  hour, 
From  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's  cave ! 
So  must  it  be  1 — These  skies  above  me  spread, 
Are  they  my  own  soft  skies  1— Ye  rest  not  here, 

my  deadl 

IV. 

Ye  far  amidst  the  southern  flowers  fie  sleeping, 
Your  graves  all  smiling  in  the  sunshine  clear, 
Save  one  1 — a  blue,  lone,  distant  main  is  sweeping 
High  o'er  one  gentle  head — ye  rest  not  here  I — 
'Tis  not  the  olive,  with  a  whisper  swaying, 
Not  thy  low  rippKngs,  glassy  water,  playing 
Through  my  own  chesnut  groves,  which  fill 

mine  ear; 
But  the  faint  echoes  in  my  breast  thai  4W®U*    * 
And  for  their  birth-place  moan,  as  tains  the 

ocean-ehelL(9)  .     •"• 


Peace  1— I  will  dash  these  fond  regrets  to  earth, 
Ev»n  as  an  eafjstjhakes  the  cambering  rain 


A  Magftferfnem'— I  Jawthewaubof 
Their  vmtdm  ere  not  of  this  ! — 
Of  the  fiiMA  u*A%%  and  all  the  rnetfcngs, 
Vptm  the  high  it***,  when  the  fight 

♦er '- 
1W  ewinds  ere  not  of  this  t— the  cedus,  w*~ 

♦to*, 
I  *nd  it  aa  tone:  Hi*  wide  savannahs  bring, 

ft  m  not  murnmi'd  by  the  joyoos  river ! 

What  part  hath  mortal  n*inef  where  God  alone 

ftpaaks  t/#  the  owghty  waste,  and  through  fee  heart 

is  known  1 

VII. 

U  k  not  mueh  that  I  may  worship  Him, 
With  nought  my  spirit's  breathing*  to  control 
And  fcel  Hie  prssence  in  the  vast,  and  dim, 
And  whispery  woods,  where  dying  thunders  rod 
From  the  far  cataracte  1— Shall  I  not  rejoice 
That  1  have  learn'd  at  laet  to  know  His  voice 
From  man's  1—1  wiil  rejoice  t — my  soaring  soul 
Now  hath  mleem'd  her  birth-right  of  the  day, 
And  won,  through  clouds,  to  Him,  her  own  unfct- 
ter'd  way ! 

VIII. 

And  thou,  my  boy  I  that  silent  at  my  knee 
Dost  lift  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark  earnest  eyes, 
Fill'd  with  the  love  of  childhood,  which  I  see 
Pure  through  its  depths,  a  thing  without  dis- 
guise; 
Thou  that  hast  breath'd  in  slumber  on  my 

breast, 
When  1  have  check'd  its  throbs  to  give  thee  rest, 
Mine  own  t  whose  young  thoughts  fresh  before 

me  rise! 
Is  11  not  much  that  I  may  guide  thy  prayer, 
And  circle  thy  glad  soul  with  free  and  healthful 
airl 

IX. 
Wfcy  should  1  weep  on  thy  bright  head,  my 

*  •  vfrhhln  thy  fathers'  halla  thou  wilt  not  dwell, 
'  Net  lift  their  banner,  with  a  warriors  joy, 
Amidst  the  sons  of  mountain  chfcfr,  who  fcU 


I  see  an  oak 


w*&)  it  he*  beam 


Its 
Botawfld 


Till  the  psood  tree, 
Hath 


Alas!  abet- what  is  it  that  I  seel 
An  image  of  man's  mind,  land  of  my 
thee! 

XIL 

Yet  art  thou  lovely  {  Song  is  on  thy 

Oh  sweet  and  mournful  melodiee  of  Spasm, 

That  lull'd  my  boyhood,  how  jour 

thrills 
The  exile's  heart,  with  sudden- wakening  pain ! 
Your  sounds  are  on  the  rocks— that  I  might  he 
Once  more  the  musk  of  the  monnt ameer! 
And  from  the  sunny  vales  the  ahepherd'e 
Floats  out,  and  fills  the  solitary  place 
With  the  old  tuneful  names  of  Spain's  hercee  rate. 

XIII. 

But  there  was  silence  one  bright,  golden  day, 
Through  my  own  pine-hung  mountains.   Clear, 

yet  lone, 
In  the  rich  autumn  light  the  vineyards  lay, 
And  from  the  fields  the  peasant's  voice  waa  gone; 
And  the  red  grapes  untrodden  strew/d  the 

ground, 
And  the  fires  flocks  untended  roam'd  aroanad: 
Where  waa  the  pastor  ?— where  the  pipe's  wfli 

tone? 
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and  mirth  were  hush'd  the  hills  among, 
While  to  the  city's  gates  each  hamlet  pourM  its 
throng. 

XIV. 

Silence  upon  the  mountains! — But  within 
The  city's  gates  a  rush — a  press — a  swell 
Of  multitudes  their  torrent  way  to  win; 
And  heavy  booming*  of  a  dull  deep  bell, 
A  dead  pause  following  each— like  that  which 
parts 
'  The  dash  of  billows,  holding  breathless  hearts 
*    fast  in  the  hush  of  fear — knell  after  knell; 
And  sounds  of  thickening  steps,  like  thunder- 
rain, 
That  plashes  on  the  roof  of  some  vast  echoing 
fane! 

XV. 

What  pageant's  hour  approach'd  I — The  sullen 

gate 
Of  a  strong  ancient  prison-house  was  thrown 
Back  to  the  day.    And  who,  in  mournful  state, 
Came  forth,  led  slowly  o'er  its  threshold-stone  1 
They  that  had  fearn'd,  in  cells  of  secret  gloom, 
How  sunshine  is  forgotten  1 — They,  to  whom 
The  very  features  of  mankind  were  grown 
Things  that  bewildered  l—O'er  their  denied 

sight, 
They  lifted  their  wan  hands,  and  cowerM  before 

the  light! 

XVL 
Te  this  man  brings  his  brother! — Some  were 

Who  with  their  desolation  had  entwined 
Fierce  strength,  and  girt  the  sternness  of  despair 
Fast  round  their  bosoms,  even  as  warriors  bind 
The  breast-plate  on  for  fight:  but  brow  and  cheek 
Seemed  thein  a  torturing  panoply  to  speak ! 
And  there  were  some,  from  whom  the  very  mind 
Had  been  wrung  out:  they  smiled— oh !  start- 
ling smile 
Whence  man's  high  soul  is  fled!— where  doth  it 
sleep  the  while! 

xvn. 

But  onward  moved  the  melancholy  train, 
For  their  false  creeds  in  fiery  pangs  to  die. 
This  was  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Spain — 
Heaven's  offering  from  the  land  of  chivalry ! 
Through  thousands,  thousand  of  their  race  they 

moved — 
Oh!  how  unlike  all  others !— the  beloved, 
The  free,  the  proud,  the  beautiful !  whose  eye 
Grew  fixed  before  them,  while  a  people's  breath 
Was  hushed,  and  its  one  soul  bound  in  the  thought 
of  death? 


XVIII. 

It  might  be  that  amidst  the  countless  throng, 
Then,. gelled  «»  he*  with  Pity,  weight 

oppressed, 
For  the  wide  stream  of  human  love  is  strong 
And  woman,  on  whose  fond  and  faithful  breast 
Childhood  is  reared,  and  at  whose  knee  the  sigh 
Of  its  first  prayer  is  breathed,  she,  too,  was  nigh. 
But  life  is  dear,  and  the  free  footstep  blessed, 
And  home  a  sunny  place,  where  each  may  fill 
Some  eye  with  glistening  smiles, — and  therefore 

all  were  still — 


XIX. 


winter 


All  still— youth,  courage,  strength  ?- 

laid, 
A  chain  of  palsy,  cast  on  might  and  mind  1 
Still,  as  at  noon  a  southern  forest's  shade, 
They  stood,  those  breathless  masses  of  mankind; 
Still,  as  a  frozen  torrent! — but  the  wave 
Soon  leaps  to  foaming  freedom — they,  the  brave, 
Endured — they  saw  the  martyr's  place  assigned 
In  the  red  flames — whence  is  the  withering  spell 
That  numbs  each  human  pulse  1 — they  saw,  and 

thought  it  well. 


And  I,  too,  thought  it  well !  That  very  morn 
From  a  far  land  I  came,  yet  round  me  clung 
The  spirit  of  my  own.    No  hand  had  torn 
With  a  strong  grasp  away  the  veil  which  hung 
Between  mine  eyes  and  truth.    I  gazed,  1  saw, 
Dimly,  as  through  a  glass.    In  silent  awe 
I  watched  the  fearful  rites;  and  if  there  sprung 
One  rebel  feeling  from  its  deep  founts  up, 
Shuddering,  I  flung  it  back,  as  guilt's  own  poison- 
cup. 

XXI. 

But  I  was  wakened  as  the  dreamers  waken 
Whom  the  shrill  trumpet  and  the  shriek  of  dread 
Rouse  up  at  midnight,  when  their  walls  are 

taken,      * 
And  they  roust  battle  till  their  blood  is  shed 
On  their  own  threshold-floor.    A  path  for  light 
Through  my  torn  breast  was  shattered  by  the 

might 
Of  the  swift  thunder-stroke — and  Freedom's 

tread 
Came  in  through  ruins,  late,  yet  not  in  vain, 
Making  the  blighted  place  all  green  with  life  again. 

XXII.      . 

Still  darkly,  slowly,  as  a  sullen  mass    '         ■..  ^ 
Of  cloud,  o'ersweeping,  without  *jpd,theskjjc'e.  » 
Dream-like  I  saw  the  sad  procession  pass, 
And  marked  its  victims  with  a  tearless  eye. 


.  r 
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They  moved  before  me  but  as  picture*,  wrought 
Each  to  reveal  some  secret  of  man's  thought, 
On  the  sharp  edge  of  sad  mortality, 
71D  in  his  place  came  one— oh!  could  it  be? 

—My  friend,  my  heart's  first  friend!— -and  di4  I 

*£      gase  on  theel 


^ 


XXIII.       ^ 

On  thee!  with  whom  in  boybettj  had  played, 
At  the  grape-gatherings,  by  my  native  streams; 
And  to  whose  eye  my  youthful  soul  had  laid 
Bare,  as  to  Heaven's,  its  glowing  world  of  dreams; 
And  by  whose  side  'midst  warriors  I  had  stood, 
And  in  whose  helm  was  brought — oh!  earned 

with  blood!— 
The  fresh  wave  to  my  lips,  when  tropic  beams 
Smote  on  my  fevered  brow! — Ay,  years  had 

passed, 
Severing  our  paths,  brave  friend ! — and  thus  we 

met  at  last! 

XXIV. 

I  see  it  still— the  lofty  mien  thou  boreet — 
On  thy  pale  forehead  sat  a  sense  of  power ! 
The  very  look  that  once  thou  brightly  worest 
Cheering  me  onward  through  a  fearful  hour, 
When  we  were  girt  by  Indian  bow  and  spear, 
*Midst  the  white  Andes — e'en  as  mountain  deer, 
Hemmed  in  our  camp— but  through  the  javelin 

shower 
We  rent  our  way,  a  tempest  of  despair ! 
—And  thou— hadst  thou  but  died  with  thy  true 

brethren  there! 

XXV. 

I  call  the  fond  wish  back — for  thou  hast  perished 
More  nobly  far,  my  Alvar ! — making  known 
The  might  of  truth  ;(4)  and  be  thy  memory  che- 
rished 
With  theirs,  the  thousands,  that  around  her 

throne 
Have  poured  their  lives  out  smiling,  in  that  doom 
Finding  a  triumph,  if  denied  a  tomb ! 
— Ay,  with  their  ashes  hath  the  wind  been  sown, 
And  with  the  wind  their  spirit  shall  be  spread, 
Filling  man's  heart  and  home  with  records  of  the 
dead.  v 

XXVI. 

Thou  Searcher  of  the  Soul !  in  whose  dread  sight 
Not  the  bold  guilt  alone,  that  mocks  the  skies, 
But  the  scarce-owned,  unwhispered  thought  of 

night, 
As  a  thing  written  with  the  sunbeam  lies ; 
Thou  know'st — whose  eye  through  shade  and 

depth  can  see, 
.    That  this  man's  crime  was  but  to  worship  thee, 


like  those  that  made  their 
The  called  of  yore;  wont  by  the 
On  the  dim  Olive-Mount  to  p|a*  at 


For  the  strong  spirit  will  at  tisj«  awake, 
Piercing  the  mists  that  wrap  her  eVaMdbsds; 
And,  born  of  thee,  she  may  not  arwmys  take ' 
Earth's  accents  fir  the  orades  of  God;  ,. 
And  e'en  far  this— O  dust,  whose,  mask  kfower ! 
Reed,  that  would  be  a  scourge  tn>  fittb  hear! 
Spark,  whereon  yet  the  mighty  hath  not  trod, 
And  therefore  thou  destroyeetl    whew  mm 
flown 
Our  hope,  if  man  were  left  toman's  deem  alone? 

XXVUI. 

But  this  I  felt  not  yet    I  could  hot  gaae 

On  him,  my  friend ;  while  that  swift  moment 

threw 
A  sudden  freshness  back  on  vanished  oajp. 
Like  water-drops  ofe  some  dim  pkture's  hoe; 
Calling  the  proud  time  up,  when  first  I  steed 
Where  banners  Boated,  and  my  heart's  ejsjok 

blood  % 

Sprang  to  a  torrent  as  the  clarion  blew, 
And  he — bis  sword  was  like  a  brother'a 
That  watches  through  the  field  bis  mother's 

est  born. 

XXIX. 


fight, 
rycfe 
shiver/ 

psakof 

Of*!- 

night 


But  a  lance  met  me  in  that  day's 
Senseless  I  lay  amidst  th'  o'ersweeping 
Wakening  at  last— how  full,  how 
That  scene  on  memory  flashed ! 

light, 
Moonlight,  on  broken  shields — the 

slaughter, 
The  fountain  fide    thn  low  sweet 

ter — 
And  Alvar  bending  o'er  me— from  the 
Covering  me  with  his  mantle  Isr-oJl  the 
Flowed  back— my  soul's  fin*  chords  all 

to  the  blast. 

A  A  rt> « 

Till,  in  that  rush  of  visions,  I  became 
As  one  that  by  the  bands  of  slumber  wound, 
Lies  with  a  powerless,  but  all-thrilling  frame, 
Intense  in  consciousness  of  sight  and  sound, 
Yet  buried  in  a  wildering  dream  which 
Loved  faces  round  him,  girt  with  fearful 
Troubled  e'en  thus  1  stood,  but  **1»»'*\H 

bound 
On  that  familiar  form  mine  eye  to  keep— 
-Alas !  I  might  not  fall  upon  his  neck 
weep! 


■< 


A 
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XXXI. 


what  next?— I  looked  on 
wo,  V*" 

ting  Mi  ftotsteps  to  the  nine  dread  place, 
eiaahguilt---bJsiute»t(5)--WeUIknew 
eauty  op  those  brows,  though  each  young 
ice    . 

changed— so  deeply  changed  1 — a  dun- 
aon's  air 

3  for  loTed  and  lovely  things  to  bear, 
re,  O  daughters  of  a  lofty  race, 
l-like  Theresa !  radiant  Inez ! — flowers 
shed !  were  ye  then  but  reared  for  those 
ourk  hours? 

XXXII. 

urnful  home,  young  sisters !  had  ye  left, 
your  lutes  hanging  hushed  upon  the  wall, 
iUence  round  the  aged  man,  bereft 
:h  glad  voice,  once  answering  to  his  call, 
that  lonely  father!  doom'd  to  pine 
unds  departed  in  his  life's  decline, 
midst  the  shadowing  banners  of  his  hall, 
his  white  hair  to  sit,  and  deem  the  name 
ed  chiefs  had  borne,  cast  down  by  you  to 
iame!(6) 

XXXIII. 

o  for  you,  'midst  looks  and  words  of  love, 

entle  hearts  and  faces,  nursed  so  long ! 

lad  I  seen  you  in  your  beauty  move, 

ng  the  wreath,  and  listening  to  the  song ! 

sat,  e'en  then,  what  seemed  the  crowd  to 

tun, 

eiled  upon  the  clear  pale  brow  of  one, 

eeper  thoughts  than  oft  to  youth  belong, 

;ht»,  such  as  wake  to  evening's  whispery 

the  drooping  shade  of  her  sweet  eyelids 
J. 

XXXIV. 

fane  mingled  with  the  festive  train, 
but  as  some  melancholy  star 
s  the  dance  of  shepherds  on  the  plain, 
right  stillness  present,  though  afar, 
ould  she  smile— and  that,  too,  hath  its 
die— 

.  with  joy  which  reached  her  not  the  while, 
Miring  a  lone  spirit,  not  at  war 
iarthly  things,  but  o'er  their  form  and  hue 
too  clear  a  light,  too  sorrowfully  true. 

XXXV. 

;  dark  hours  wring  forth  the  hidden  might 
i  had  kin  bedded  in  the  silent  soul, 
sure  all  undreamt  of; — as  the  night 
ut  the  harmonies  of  streams  that  roll 


Unheard  by  day.    It  seemed  as  if  her  breast 
Had  hoarded  energies,  till  then  suppressed 
Almost  with  pain,  and  bursting  from  control. 
And  finding  first  that  hour  their  pathway  free: 
— Could  a  rose  brave)  the  storm,  such  might  her 
emblem  be!     J 


A 


XXXVI. 


For  the  soft  ffcbtn  whose  shadow  still  had  hung 
On  her  fair  brow,  beneath  its  garlands  worn, 
Was  fled ;  and  fire,  like  prophecy's  had  sprung 
Clear  to  her  kindled  eye.    It  might  be  scorn — 
Pride — sense  of  wrong — ay,  the  frail  heart  is 

bound 
By  these  at  times,  even  as  with  adamant  round, 
Kept  so  from  breaking ! — yet  not  thus  upborne 
She  moved,  though  some  sustaining  passion's 
wave 
Lifted  her  fervent  soul — a  sister  for  the  brave! 

XXXVII. 

And  yet,  alas !  to  see  the  strength  which  clings 
Round  woman  in  such  hours ! — a  mournful  sight, 
Though  lovely ! — an  overflowing  of  the  springs. 
The  full  springs  of  affection,  deep  as  bright! 
And  she,  because  her  life  is  ever  twined 
With  other  lives,  and  by  no  stormy  wind 
May  thence  be  shaken,  and  because  the  light 
Of  tenderness  is  round  her,  and  her  eye 
Doth  weep  such  passionate  tears — therefore  she 
thus  can  die. 

XXXVIII. 

Therefore  didst  thou,  through  that  heart-shaking 

scene, 
As  through  a  triumph  move ;  and  cast  aside 
Thine  own  sweet  thoughtfulness  for  victory's 

mien, 
O  faithful  sister!  cheering  thus  the  guide, 
And  friend,  and  brother  of  thy  sainted  youth, 
Whose  hand  had  led  thee  to  the  source  of  truth, 
Where  thy  glad  soul  from  earth  was  purified; 
Nor  wouldet  thou,  following  him  through  all  the 

past, 
That  he  should  see  thy  step  grow  tremulous  at  last. 

XXXIX. 

For  thou  hadst  made  no  deeper  love  a  guest 
'Midst  thy  young  spirit's  dreams,  than  that  which 
grows 
Between  the  nurtured  of  the  same  fond  breast, 
The  sheltered  of  one  roof;  and  thus  it  rose 
Twined  in  with  life.— How  is  it,  that  the  hours 
Of  the  same  sport,  the  gathering  early  flowers 
Round  the  same  tree,  the  sharing  one  repose, 
And  mingling  one  first  prayer  in  murmurs  son*. 
From  the  heart's  memory  fade,  in  this  world* 
breath,  so  oft? 

if 
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XL. 

Bat  thee  that  breath  had  touched  not;  thee,  nor 

him, 
The  true  in  all  things  found! — and  thou  wort 

.;     m* 

r.    ~    Even  then,  that  no  remembered  change  could 
i*  dim 

The  perfect  image  of  affection,  pressed 
Like  armour  to  thy  bosom ! — thou  hadst  kept 
Watch  by  that  brother's  couch  of  pain,  and  wept, 
Thy  sweet  face  covering  with  thy  robe,  when 

rest 
Fled  from  the  sufferer ;  thou  hadst  bound  his  faith 
Unto  thy  soul — one  light,  one  hope  ye  chose    one 
death. 

XLI. 

So  didst  thou  pass  on  brightly ! — but  for  her, 
Next  in  that  path,  how  may  her  doom  be  spo- 
ken! 
— All  merciful !  to  think  that  such  things  were, 
And  are,  and  seen  by  men  with  hearts  un- 
broken ! 
To  think  of  that  fair  girl,  whose  path  had  been 
So  strewed  with  rose-leaves,  all  one  fairy  scene ! 
And  whose  quick  glance  came  ever  as  a  token 
Of  hope  to  drooping  thought,  and  her  glad  voice 
As  a  free  bird's  in  spring,  that  makes  the  woods 
rejoice! 

XLII. 

And  she  to  die ! — she  loved  the  laughing  earth 
With  such  deep  joy  in  its  fresh  leaves  and  flow- 
ers! 
— Was  not  her  smile  even  as  the  sudden  birth 
Of  a  young  rainbow,  colouring  vernal  showers  1 
Yes!  but  to  meet  her  fawn-like  step,  to  hear 
The  gushes  of  wild  song,  so  silvery  clear, 
Which,  oft  unconsciously,  in  happier  hours 
Flowed  from  her  lips,  was  to  forget  the  sway 
Of  Time  and  Death  below, — blight,  shadow,  dull 
decay  1 

XLIII. 

Could  this  change  be  7 — the  hour,  the  scene, 

where  last 
I  saw  that  form,  came  floating  o'er  my  mind : 
— A  golden  vintage-eve; — the  heats  were  pass- 

eJ, 
And,  in  the  freshness  of  the  fanning  wind, 
Her  father  sat,  where  gleamed  the  first  faint  star 
Through  the  lime-boughs ;  and  with  her  light 

guitar, 
She,  on  the  greensward  at  his  feet  reclined, 
In  his  calm  face  laughed  up ;  some  shepherd-lay 
Singing,  as  childhood  sings  on  the  lone  hills  at 

iJay. 


XLIV. 

And  now— oh  God!  the  bitter  fear  of  death, 
And  sore  amaze,  the  faint  o'ershadowing  dsead. 
Had  grasped  herj-^paitting  in  hs*qukk-drawn 

■   bmth,       «-        £ 
And  in  her.  white  ftps  quivering;    onwawl  fed, 
She  looked  up  with  her  dim  bewildered  eyes, 
And  there  smiled  out  her  own  soft  brilhantskks, 
Far  in  their  sultry  southern  azure  spread* . 
Glowing  with  joy,  but  silent !- 
Yet  sent  down  no  seprieve  for 
Ming  f-hibl, 

XLV. 

Alas!  that  earth  had  all  too  strong  a  hold, 
Too  fast,  sweet  Inezkon  thy  heart,  whose  bloom 
Was  given  to  early  love,  nor  knew  hew 
The  hours  which  follow.    Them 

whom, 
Young  as  thou  wcrt,  and  gentle,  and  untrsBd, 
Thou  ssightest,  perchance,  unshrinkingly  haw 

died; 
But  he  was  far  away; — and  with  dry  doom 
Thus  gathering,  life  grew  so  ssptasely  dear, 
That  all  thy  slight  frame  shook  with  its  cold  aor- 
tal fearl 


XLVL 


afl  hat- 


No  aidfc-thou  too  didst 

The    fearful— end  the 

Strang! 
Some  Eke  the  bark  that  rushes  with  die  blast, 
Some  like  the  leaf  swept  shiveringry  along, 
And  some  as  men,  that  have  bat  one  mors  field 
To  fight,  and  then  may  slumber  on  their  shield, 
Therefore  they  arm  in  hope.     But  now  Ike. 

throng 
Rolled  on,  and  bore  me  with  their.  Jiving  tide, 
Even  as  a  bark  wherein  is  left  no  power  to  gnfc 

XLVII. 

Wave  swept  on  jwave.    We  reached  a  stawy 

square. 
Decked  for  the  rites.    An  altar  stood  on  Ufa, 
And  gorgeous,  In  the  midst.    A  place  fcr  prtjer, 
And  praise,  and  offering.    Could  the  eaitk ap- 
ply 
No  fruits,  no  flowers  for  sacrifice,  of  all 
Which  on  her  sunny  lap  unheeded  null 
No  fair  young  firstling  of  the  flock  to  die, 
As  when  before  their  God  the  Patriarchs  stostt 
— Look  down!  man  brings  thee,  Heawnl  m 
brother's  guiltless  blood! 

XL  VIII. 

Hear  its  voice,  hear!— aery  goes  up  to  thee, 
From  the  stained  sod  j— make  thonthyj**? 
ment  known 


■« 
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Oft  Mm,  the  shander!— let  hkjoruon  be     , 
Tie  star  that  walks  at  midnight— give  the  moan 
' .%  the  wins)  haunting  him  a  power  to  say 
•Wherei^jbroUMyrr-jidthertafiamy 
To  aeaich  and  shake  hi*  ojm,  when  alonl 
Wfch  the  dread  splenfofjf  of  their  burning  eyes! 
— 80  ahall  earth  own  thy  will— mercy,  not  sacri- 
fice! 

■  W 

XLJX. 

Sounds  of  triumphant  praise !— the  maai  was 

rang—  T 

—Voices  that  die  not  might  have  gamed  such 

strains  I 
Through  Selenft  towers  might  that  proud  chant 

have  rang, 
When  the  Most  High,  on  Syria's  palmy  plains, 
HasrejoeDed  her  fees  J— so  rail  it  swept,  a  sea 
Of  loud  wares  jubilant,  and  rolling  free! 
Oft  when  the  winds,  as  through  aanimnlinj[ 

fanes, 
Hath  filled  the  choral  forests  with  its  power, 
8cme  deep  tone  brings  me  back  the  music  of  that 

hour. 


'j*> 


It  died  away; — the  incense-cloud  was  driven 
Before  the  hreeae — the  words  of  doom  were 

said; 
And  the  son  faded  mournfully  from  heaven, 
— He  faded  mournfully!  and  dimly  red, 
Parting  in  clouds  from  those  that  looked  their 

last, 
And   sighed— "  Farewell,    thou    sun!"— Eve 

glowed  and  passed — 
Mtght — midnight  and  the  moon— came  forth 

and  shed 
Sleep,  even  as  dew,  on  glen,  wood,  peopled 


Save  one— a  place  of  death — and  there  men  slum- 
bered not 

Twas  not  Within  the  dty(7)— but  in  sight 
Of  the  snow-crowned  sierras,  freely  sweeping, 
With  many  an  eagle's  eyrie  on  the  height, 
And  hunter's  cakjn,  by  the  torrent  peeping 
Far  off:  and  vales  between,  and  vineyards  lay, 
With  sound  and  gleam  of  waters  on  their  way, 
And  chesnut-woods,  that  girt  the  happy  sleep- 
ing, 
In  many  a  peasant-home ! — the  midnight  sky 
™n>ught  softly  that  rich  world  round  theme  who 
came  to  die. 

LII. 

The  darkly-glorious  midnight  sky  of  Spain, 
burning  with  stars! — What  had  the  torches1 
glare 


To  do  beneath  that  Temple,  and  profane 
Its  holy  radiance  1 — By  their  wavering  flare, 
I  saw  beside  the  pyres — I  see  thee  noie, 
,0  bright  Theresa!  with  thy  lifted  brow,     .. 
And  Usjr  clasped  hands,  and  dark  ew  filled  wjfc* 

prayer  1  *  .    'tJfVl 

And  thee,  and  Inez !  bowing  thy  fair  head,       4 
And  mantling  up  thy  face,  all  colourless  with  ,' 

dread! 

LIII. 

And  Alvar,  Alvar ! — I  beheld  thee  too, 
Pale,  steadfast,  kingly ;  till  thy  clear  glance  fell 
On  that  young  sister ;  then  perturbed  it  grew, 
And  all  thy  labouring  bosom  seemed  to  swell 
With  painful  tenderness.    Why  came  I  there, 
That  troubled  image  of  my  friend  to  bear 
Thence,  for  my  after- years  ? — a  thing  to  dwell 
"In  my  heart's  core,  and  on  the  darkness  rise, 
Disquieting  my  dreams  with  its  bright  mournful 
eyes? 

tlV. 

Why  came  II  oh !  the  heart's  deep  mystery!— 

Why 
In  man's  last  hour  doth  vain  affection's  gaze 
Fix  itself  down  on  struggling  agony, 
To  the  dimm'4  eye-balls  freezing,  as  they  glaze? 
It  might  be — yet  the  power  to  will  seemed  o'er — 
That  my  soul  yearn 'd  to  hear  his  voice  once 

more! 
But  mine  was  fettered !  mute  in  strong  amaze, 
I  watched  his  features  as  the  night-wind  blew, 
And  torch-light  or  the  moon's  passed  o'er  their 
-  marble  hue. 

LV. 

The  trampling  of  a  steed ! — a  tall  white  steed, 
Rending  his  fiery  way  the  crowds  among — 
A  storm's  way  through  a  forest — came  at  speed, 
And  a  wild  voice  cried  "  Inez !"  Swift  she  flung 
The  mantle  from  her  face,  and  gazed  around, 
With  a  faint  shriek  at  that  familiar  sound, 
.  And  ftom  his  seat  a  breathless  rider  sprung, 

And  dashed  off  fiercely  those  who  came  to  part, 
And  rushed  to  that  pale  girl,  and  clasped  her  to  his 
heart 

LVI. 

And  for  a  moment  all  around  gave  way 
To  that  full  burst  of  passion! — on  his  breast, 
Like  a  bird  panting  yet  from  fear  she  lay, 
But  blessed — in  misery's  very  lap— yet  blest! — 
Oh  love,  love,  strong  as  death  ! — from  such  an 

hour 
Pressing  out  joy  by  thine  immortal  power, 
Holy  and  fervent  love!  had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  all  to  fair! 
How  could  we  thenoe  be  weaned  to  die  without 

despair? 


I 
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LVIL 

Bat  she    m  fans  a  willow  from  the  storm, 
O'er  its  own  river  streaming — thus  reclin'd 
On  the  youth's  bosom  hung  her  fragile  form, 
And  clasping  arms,  so  passionately  twined 
Around  his  neck— with  such  a  trusting  fold, 
A  full  deep  sense  of  safety  in  their  hold, 
As  if  nought  earthly  might  th'  embrace  unbind ! 
Alas !  a  child's  fond  faith,  believing  still 
Its  mother's  breast  beyond  the  lightning's  reach  to 
kill! 

LVIII. 

Brief  rest !  upon  the  turning  billow's  height, 
A  strange  sweet  moment  of  some  heavenly 

strain, 
Floating  between  the  savage  gusts  of  night, 
That  sweep  the  seas  to  foam!  Soon  dark  again 
The  hour— the  scene— th'  intensely  present, 

rush'd 
Back  on  her  spirit,  and  her  large  tears  gushed 
Like  blood-drops  from  a  victim;  with  swift  rain 
Bathing  the  bosom  where  she  lean'd  that  hour, 
As  if  her  life  would  melt  into  th*  o'erswclling 

shower. 

LIX. 

But  he,  whose  arm  sustained  her ! — oh !  I  knew 
Twas  vain,  and  yet  he  hoped! — he  fondly 

strove 
Back  from  her  faith  her  sinking  soul  to  woo, 
As  life  might  yet  be  hers ! — A  dream  of  love 
Which  could  not  look  upon  so  fair  a  thing, 
Remembering   how  like  hope,  like  joy,   like 

spring, 
Her  smile  was  wont  to  glance,  her  step  to  move, 
And  deem  that  men  indeed,  in  very  truth, 
Could  mean  the  sting  of  death  for  her  soft  flower- 
ing youth ! 

LX. 

He  wooed  her  back  to  life. — "Sweet  Inez,  live! 

My  blessed  Inez ! — visions  have  beguil'd 

Thy  heart— abjure  them ! — thou  wert  formed  to 

give, 
And  to  find  joy;  and  hath  not  sunshine  smiled 
Around  thee  ever  7  Leave  me  not,  mine  own! 
Or  earth  will  grow  too  dark! — for  thee  alone, 
Thee  have  I  loved,  thou  gentlest !  from  a  child, 
And  borne  thine  image  with  me  o'er  the  sea, 
Thy  soft  voice  in  my  soul ! — Speak  — Oh !  yet  live 

forme!" 

LXI. 

She  look'd  up  wildly;  there  were  anxious  eyes 
Waiting  that  look— sad  eyes  of  troubled  thought, 
AlvarW Theresas!— Did  her  childhood  rise, 
With  all  its  pure  and  homo-affections  fraught, 


In  the  brief  glance  1-She 

the  strife 
Of  tore,  fcuth,  fear,  and  that 
Within  her  woman'! 
It  seemed  as  if  a  reed  so 
Must,  in  the  rending  stem 
break! 

LXII. 

And  thus  it  was— the  young  cheek  ^ahed  and 

faded,  ,    # 

As  the  swift  blood  in  currents  came  and  went, 
And  hues  of  death  the  marble  brow  o'enhaded, 
And  the  sunk  eye  a  watery  lustre  seat 
Through  its  white  flattering  fids.    Than 

bungs  passed 
O'er  the  frail  form,  that  shook  it,  as  the  am* 
Shakes  the  sere  leaf,  until  the  spirit 
Its  way  to  peace— the  fearful  way 
Pale  in  lore's  arms  she  lij    ss<     wlisl  hail  loved 

was  gone! 

Lxm. ' 

Joy  for  thee,  trembler! — then  lwleemed  one,  joy! 
Young  dove  set  free!  earth,  ashes,  soulless  cky, 
Remained  for  baffled  vengeance  to  destroy; 
—Tfty  chain  was  riven!— nor  hadst  thorn  cat 

away 
Thy  hope  in  thy  last  hoar !— though  late  mm 

there 
Striving  to  wring  thy  troubled  soul  from  payer, 
And  life  seemed  robed  in  beautiful  army, 
Too  fair  to  leave! — but  this  might  he  fcfgrwa, 
Thou  wert  so  richly  crowned  with  preuuos  gits 

of  Heaven! 

LXTV. 

Bat  wo  for  him  who  felt  the  heart  grow  *M, 
Which,  with  its  weight  of  agony,  had  Iain 
Breaking  on  his  1 — Scarce  could  the  mortal  dsl 
Of  the  hushed  bosom,  ne'er  to  heave  agati, 
And  all  the  silence  curdling  round  the  eye, 
Bring  home  the  stern  belief  that  she  could  die, 
That  she  indeed  could  die! — for  wvUaod  van 
As  hope  might  be — his  soul  had  hopeo^-tanf 

o'er — 
Slowly  his  failing  arms  dropped  from  the  fantasy 

bore.  • 

LXV. 

They  forced  him  from  that  spot— It  might  » 

well, 
That  the  fierce,  reckless  words  by  anguish  wiflf 
From  his  torn  breast,  all  aimless  as  they  ii, 
Like  spray-drops  from  the  strife  of  torrents  tag, 
Were  marked  as  guilt. — There  are,  who  now 

these  things 
Against  the  smitten  heart;  its  breakiag  strings 
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— Om  wirae  low  thrills  once  gentle  musk;  hung— 
With  a  nido  hud  of  touch  unholy  trying, 
Ik  isi  imiilminif  than  m  mine*,  the  deep,  strange 
MM  replying. 

lxvt. 

Btetya  in  solemn  joy,  O  faithful  pair  I 
BtoMgash^  on  your  parted  sisteri  dust; 
I  mi  your  Intone  by  the  torch's  glue, 
And  they  wen  brightening  with  a  heavenward 

truatl 
I  saw  the  doubt,  the  anguish,  the  dismay, 
Melt  from  my  Alvar'*  glorious  mien  «wij, 
And  peace  n  there — the  "I"""—  of  the  just  I 
And,  bending  down  the  elnmberer't  brow  to  kin, 
"Thy  rest  is  won,"  he  Mid; — "sweet  sister! 
praise  for  this  I" 

Lxvn. 

1  started  as  from  sleep ;  —yes !  be  had  spoken — 
A  braesehad  troubled  memory's  hidden  source  I 
At  once  the  torpor  of  my  eoul  wu  broken- 
Thought,  feeling,'  passion,  woke  in  tenfold  force. 
— Then  are  soft  breathings  in  the  southern  wind, 
That  eo  your  ice-chains,  O  ye  atreamel  unbind, 
And  free  the  foaming  ewiftneaa  of  your  course  I 
— I  bunt  from  tboae  that  held  me  back,  and  fell 
Erti  on  hia  neck,  and  cried—"  Friend,  brother  ! 
fare  thee  well  1" 

Lxvm 

DU  ft*  not  eay  "  Farewell  1"— Alaa  1  no  bnalh 
Came  to  mine  ear.    House  murmurs  from  the 

Told  that  the  mysteries  in  the  face  of  death 
Bad  from  their  eager  eight  been  Tailed  too  long. 
And  we  were  parted  u  the  surge  might  part 
Those  that  would  die  together,  true  of  heart. 


LXLX. 

Away— away  I  rushed ;— but  awift  and  high 
The  arrowy  pillars  of  the  firelight  grew, 
Tathe  transparent  darkness  of  Ibe  sky 
Flushed  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their  hue; 


d  they 


limning  aty 
To  spread,  float,  ware,  as  on  the 

With  their  wild  splendour  chasing  me  I— I  knew 

The  death-work  was  begun— I  veiled  mine  eyea, 

Ye»  stepped  in  spelt-bound  four  to  catch  the  victims* 


1  heard  a  sweet  «uu  — ema-pramung  suaut 

i '..  ■  tag  the  names,  nntremulout  and  clear  I 

:  '«  rich,  trkttnphaltoDesl--I  know  them  well, 
As  tliey  came  floating  with  a  breesy  swell  1 
Man's  roice  waa  there — a  clarion  roiee  tocheel 
In  the  mid-battlo    ay,  to  turn  the  flying — 
Woman'a— that  might  bjive  sung  of  Heaven  bo-    . 
tide  the  dying  1 

LXXI. 
It  ■■■   i  a  fearful,  yet  a  glorious  thing, 
To  hear  that  hymn  of  martyrdom,  ana  know 
Thai  its  glad  stream  of  melody  could  spring 
Up  from  th'  unsounded  gulfs  of  human  wo  I 
Alv.irl  Theresa  I— what  is  deep?  what  strong  1 
God's  breath  within  the  soul '. — It  filled  that  song 
From  your  victorious  roicos  ! — but  the  glow 
On  the  hot  air  and  lurid  skies  increased — 
-I'.iinr  grew  the  sounds — more  faint — I  listened — 
they  had  ceased  I 

Lxxn. 

And  thou  indeed  hadst  perished,  my  soul's  friend! 
1  might  form  other  ties— but  thou  alone 
■ '  :  '  1st  with  a  glance  the  veil  ofdimneae  rend, 
By  other  years  o'er  boyhood'B  memory  thrown! 
■  ■■'  ■»  might  aid  me  onward: — Thou  and  I 
Had  mingled  the  fresh  thought*  that  early  die, 
Once  flowering — never  more! — And  thou  wert 


LXXIII. 
And  yet  I  wept  thee  not,  thou  true  and  bran ! 

I  could  not  weep:— there  gathered  round  thy 

Too  deep  a  passion ! — thou  denied  a  grave ! 

'■■ '      i,  with  the  blight  flung  on  thy  soldier's  fame! 
Had  I  not  known  thy  heart  from  childhood's 

Thy  heart  of  hearts  1 — and  couldet  thou  die  for 

—No !  had  all  earth  decreed  that  death  of  shame, 
1  .ild  have  set,  against  all  earth's  decree, 
"h        JiBuable  trust  of  my  firm  soul  in  thee! 

LXXIV. 
There  are  swift  houn  in  life — strong,  rushing 

Tltnl  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  their  might! 
They  ehake  down  things  that  atood  a*  rocks  and 

Unto  th'  undoubting  mind;— they  pour  in  light 
Where  it  but  startles— like  a  burst  of  day 
For  which  th'  uprooting  of  an  oak  makes  way  ;— 
They  eweep  the  colouring  mists  from  off  our 

sight, 
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They  touch  with  fire,  thoughts  graven  page,  the 
roll 
Stamped  with  past  years — and  1st  it  shrivels  as  a 
scroll! 

LXXV. 

And  this  was  of  such  hours ! — the  sudden  flow 
Of  my  soul's  tide  seemed  whelming  me;  the 

glare 
Of  the  red  flames,  yet  rocking  to  and  fro, 
Scorched  up  my  heart  with  breathless  thirst  for 

air, 
And  solitude  and  freedom.    It  had  been 
Well  with  me  then,  in  some  vast  desert  scene, 
To  pour  my  voice  out,  for  the  winds  to  bear 
On  with  them,  wildly  questioning  the  sky, 
Fiercely  th'  untroubled  stars,  of  man's  dim  destiny. 

LXXVI. 

I  would  have  called,  adjuring  the  dark  cloud ; 
To  the  most  ancient  Heavens  I  would  have  said 
— "  Speak  to  me !  show  me  truth  !"(8) — through 

night  aloud 
I  would  have  cried  to  him,  the  newly  dead, 
"  Come  back!  and  show  me  truth!" — My  spirit 

seemed 
Grasping  for  some  free  burst,  its  darkness  teemed 
With  such  pent  storms  of  thought! — again  I 

fled— 
I  fled,  a  refuge  from  man's  face  to  gain, 
Scarce  conscious  when  I  paused,  entering  a  lonely 

fane. 

LXXVII. 

A  mighty  minster,  dim,  and  proud,  and  vast ! 
Silence  was  round  the  sleepers,  whom  its  floor 
Shut  in  the  grave ;  a  shadow  of  the  past, 
A  memory  of  the  sainted  steps  that  wore 
Erewhile  its  gorgeous  pavement,  seemed  to  brood 
Like  mist  upon  the  stately  solitude, 
A  halo  of  sad  fame  to  mantle  o'er 
Its  white  sepulchral  forms  of  mail-clad  men, 
And  all  was  hushed  as  night  in  some  deep  Alpine 
glen. 

LXXVI1I. 

More  hushed,  far  more! — for  there  the  wind 
sweeps  by, 

Or  the  woods  tremble  to  the  ttreams'  loud  play ! 

Here  a  strange  echo  made  my  very  sigh 

Seem  for  the  place  too  much  a  sound  of  day! 

Too  much  my  footstep  broke  the  moonlight, 
fading, 

Yet  arch  through  arch  in  one  soft  flow  pervad- 
ing; 

And  I  stood  still : — prayer,  chant,  had  died  away, 

Yet  past  me  floated  a  funereal  breath 
Of  incense.— I  stood  still— as  before  God  and  death! 


1*X  X13v» 
For  thick  ye  girt  me  round,  ye  longoajerted  !(9) 
Dost — imaged  form — with  cross,  asslasield,  ana* 

crest; 
It  teems  as  if  your  ashes  would  have  started, 
.Had  a  wild  voice  burst  forth  above  your  rest! 
Yet  ne'er,  perchance,  did  worshipper  of  vert 
Bear  to  your  thrilling  pieasjn  n  what  /bete 
Of  wrath— doabt— anguish— Jiattliag  ia  tin 

breast! 
I  could  have  poured  out  words,  on  that  pale  air, 
To  make  your  proud  tombs  ring: — no, as!  IssaU 
not  there! 

LXXX. 

Not 'midst  those  aisles,  through  whkfcafe* 

sand  years 
Mutely  as  clouds  and  reverently  had  swept*, 
Not  by  those  shrines,  which  yet  the  trace  of  km 
And  kneeling  votaries  on  their  marble  kept! 
Ye  were  too  mighty  in  your  pomp  of  gloom 
And  trophied  age,  O  tempts,  altar,  tomb! 
And  you,  ye  dead! — for  in  that fiuth ye  slept, 
Whose  weight  had  grown  a  mountain's  on  at 

heart, 
Which  could  not  there  he  luassj    1  turned  ■»» 

depart 

T.XXXf. 

I  turned — what  glimmered  faintly  on  my  sfst, 
Faintly,  yet  bright*]***,  a*  a  wreathof  ssrw 
Seen  through  dissolving  base  I — The  nms,lBt 

night, 
Had  waned,  and  dawn  poured  in;— fray,  shv 

dowy,  slow, 
Yet  day-spring  still ! — a  solemn  hue  it  caagst, 
Piercing  the  storied  windows,  darkly  fiangst 
With  stoles  and  draperies  of  imperial  glow, 
And  soft,  and  sad,  that  colouring  gleam  sw 

thrown, 
Where,  pale,  a  pictured  form  above  the  altar  sfe» 

LXXXIL 

Tfty  form,  thoa  Son  of  God  I— a  wrathful  os», 
With  foam,  and  cloud,  and  tempest,  loond  taw 

spread, 
And  such  a  weight  of  night!— a  night,  whsi 

sleep 
From  the  fierce  rocking  of  the  billow*  fled. 
A  bark  showed  dim  beyond  thee,  with  its  sa*ft 
Bowed,  and  its  rent  sail  shivering  to  the  khst; 
But,  like  a  spirit  in  thy  gliding  tread, 
Thou,  as  o'er  glass,  didst  walk  that  stormy  ram 
Through  rushing  winds  which  left  a  silent  path 

for  thee  1 

LXXXIII. 
So  still  thy  white  robes  fell!  no  breath  of  air 
TTuliiiilliiii  kinrimlsliimlM  iiwiilsVhhatliwijI 
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Q  tnt  waves  of  parted,  shadWy  hair 

tnj  dear  brow  flowed  droopingly  away! 

wejuthe  heavens  above  thee,  Saviour! — 

ark 

mlfr,  Deliverer I  round  the  etraining  bark! 

wot— o'er  all  thine  aspect  and  array 

poured  one  stream  of  pale,  broad,  silvery 

g!u_  r       ,g 

wert  the  single  star  of  that  all-ahioudmg 

igbt! 


**^ 


LXXX1V. 

I— Thy  lone  brightoeas 


for 

learned 

s  wild  face,  just  lifted  o'er  the  wave, 

its  worn,  fearful,  human  look  that  seamed 

y  through  surge  and  blast— "I  perish— 

eive!" 

>  the  winds    not  vainly  t—thoo  wert  nigh, 

land  was  stretched  to  fainting  agony, 

in  the  portals  of  th'  unquiet  gravel 

1  that  art  the  life!  and  yet  didst  bear 

hofmortalwototnrn  from  mortal  prayer! 


was  not  timing  to  rise  onojsath, 
iu  remembered  tight,  that  fee*  of  thine, 
mer!  dimmed  by  this  world's  misty  hiduth, 
romfully,  mysterioosly  divine? 
that  calm,  sorrowful,  prophetic  eye, 
its  dark  depths  oftgJK  to**!  majesty! 
le  pale  glory  of  the  brow ! — a  shrine 
j  power  sat  veiled  yet  shedding  softly 
and 

Id  that  thou  couldst  be  bat  for  a  time  un- 
owned! 

LXXXVL 

tore  than  all,  the  Heaven  of  that  sad  smile! 
p  of  mercy,  oar  immortal  trust ! 
3t  thai  look,  that  very  look,  erewhile, 
ts  overshadowed  beauty  on  the  dustl. 
thou  not  such  when  earth's  dark  cloud 
mg  o'er  thee? 

thou  wert!— my  heart  grew  hushed  bo- 
re thee, 

f  with  all  its  passions,  as  the  gust 
t  thy  voice,  along  its  billowy  way: — 
had  I  there  to  do,  but  kneel,  and  weep, 
dpray? 

LXXXVIL 

:  the  stillness  rose  my  spirit's  cry, 

i  the  dead--*'  By  that  full  cup  of  wo, 

I  from  the  fruitage  of  mortality, 

r !  for  thee— give  light !  that  I  may  know 

y  will,  in  thine  all-healing  name, 

at  down  human  hearts  to  blighting  shame, 

irry  death    and  say,  if  this  be  so, 


Where  then  b  mercy  1-whither  shall  we  flee, 
Sounalhedtohan^eavebyowhoklonthee? 

Lxxxvm. 

"But  didst  thou  not,  the  deep  sea  brightly 
treading, 

lift  from  despair  that  straggler  with  the  wave? 

And  wert  thou  not,  sad  tears,  yet  awful,  shed- 
ding, 

Beheld,  a  weeper  at  a  mortal's  gravel 
And  is  tins  weight  of  anguishfwhich  they  bind 
On  fife,  this  searing  to  the  quick  of  mind, 
Tint  but  to  God  its  own  free  pathwVuld  crave, 
This  crushing  out  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth, 
Thy  will  indeed?— Give  light!  that  I  may  know 
the  truth! 

LXX&IX.  » 

"For  my  sick  soul  is  darkened  unto  death, 
With  shadows  from  the  suffering  it  hath  seen; 
The  strong  foundations  of  mine  ancient  faith 
Sink  from  beneath  me— whereon  shall  I  lean? 
— Oh!  if  from  thy  pure  lips  was  waung  the  sigh 
Of  the  duafs  anguish!  if  like  man  to  die, 
—And  earth  round  him  shuts*  heavily— hath 

been 
Even  to  thee  bitter,  aid  me  I— guide  me!— turn 
My  wild  and  wandering  thoughts  back  from  their 

starless  bourne  T 

XC. 
And  calm'd  I  rose:— but  how  the  while  had 


Morn's  orient  sun,  dissolving  mist  and  shade! 

— Could  there  indeed  be  wrong,  or  chain,  or 
'    prison, 

In  the  bright  world  such  radiance  might  per- 
vade? 

It  fill'd  the  fane,  it  mantled  the  pale  form 

Which  rose  before  me  through  the  pictured 
storm, 

Even  the  gray  tombs  it  kindled,  and  array 'd 

With  life! — how  hard  to  see  thy  race  begun, 
And  think  man  wakes  to  griefj  wakening  to  thee, 
O  sun! 

XCI. 

I  sought  my  home  again :— and  thou,  my  child, 
There  at  my  play  beneath  yon  ancient  pine, 
With  eyes,  whoso  lightning  laughter(10)  hath 

beguil'd 
A  thousand  pangs,  thence  flashing  joy  to  mine ; 
Thou  in  thy  mother's  arms,  a  babe,  did  meet 
My  coming  with  young  smiles,  which  yet, 

though  sweet, 
Seem'd  on  my  soul  all  mournfully  to 
And  ask  a  happier  heritage  for  thee, 
Than  but  in  turn  the  blight  of  human  hope  to 


t 
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from  tree 

flr**^  .^ar  thou  art  free! 

flp* ^  Wr&t  a  better  part 

T*  2r  ***    ifcriniiny  bunt*  of  glee 

***£+*  **£*'&*  thoughts  of  far-seen 

ja        £«jfcsf  ej08!  flow  «*— *■  now 


XCIII. 
a  rich  world  round  thee :— Mighty 


^  tfceir  gorgeous  tracery  o'er  thy  head, 
JS  ike  fight  melting  through  their  high  ar- 


f*T 


^  through  a  pillared  cloister's  :(11)  hot  the 


£*p  not  beneath;  nor  doth  the  sunbeam  pass 
^0 marble  shrines  through  rainbow-tinted  glass; 
fet  thou,  by  fount  and  forest-murmur  led 
To  worship,  thou  art  blest! — to  thee  is  shown 
£arthinher  holy  pomp,  decked  for  her  God  alone. 


PART  SECOND. 


Wie  dieae  trcuc  liebe  Seeto 

Von  ihrem  Glauben  roll, 

Dcr  ganz  alk'in 
Ihr  sell?  machend  lit,  sich  heiligr  quale, 
Dm  ede  den  liebeten  Mann  verloren  halten  soil ! 

FhtuL 

I  never  shall  anils  more,  but  all  my  days 
Walk  with  Kill  footsteps  and  with  humble  eyes, 
An  everlasting  hymn  within  my  eouL 

WiUoru 


Oh,  Indian  hunter  of  the  desert's  race! 
That  with  the  spear  at  times,  or  bended  bow, 
Dost  cross  my  footsteps  in  the  fiery  chase 
Of  the  swift  elk  or  blue  hill's  flying  roe; 
Thou  that  beside  the  red  night-fire  thou  heaptst, 
Beneath  the  cedars  and  the  star-light  steepest, 
Thou  knowest  not,  wanderer— never  mays* 

thou  know!— 
Of  the  dark  holds  wherewith  man  cumber* 

earth, 
To  shut  from  human  eyes  the  danring  seasons' 

mirthu 

m. 

There,  lettered  down  from  day,  to  think  the 

while 
How  bright  in  Heaven  the  festal  sun  is  gtariag, 
Making  earth's  loneliest  places,  with  his  sale, 
Flush  like  the  rose;  and  how  the  streams  ate 

flowing 
With  sudden  sparkles  through  the  shadowy 


I. 

Bring  me  the  sounding  of  the  torrent-water, 
With   yet   a   nearer    swell — fresh    breeze, 

awake !( 12) 

And  river,  darkening  ne'er  with  hues  of  slaughter 
Thy  wave's  pure  silvery  green, — and  shining 

lake, 
Spread  far  before  my  cabin,  with  thy  zone 
Of  ancient  woods,  ye  chainless  things  and  lone! 
Send  voices  through  the  forest  aisles,  and  make 
Glad  music  round  me,  that  my  soul  may  dare, 
Cheered  by  such  tones,  to  look  back  on  a  dun- 
geon's air! 


And  water-flowers,  all  trembling  as  they  past; 
And  how  the  rich  dark  summer-trees  are  bowbg 
With  their  full  foliage ;— this  to  know,  and  pint 
Bound  unto  midnight's  heart,  seems  a  stem  k*- 
'twas  mine. 

IV. 

Wherefore  was  this? — Because  my  soul  had 

drawn 
Light  from  the  book  whose  words  are  grawdai 

light! 
There,  at  its  well-head,  had  I  found  the  daws, 
And  day,  and  noon  of  freedom: — but  too  bright 
It  shines  on  that  which  man  toman  hath  given, 
And  called  the  truth — the  very  truth,  from  Ha- 
ven I 
And  therefore  seeks  he,  in  his  brother's  sight, 
To  cast  the  mote;  and  therefore  strives  to  bind 
With  his  strong  chains  to  earth,  what  ■  Mt 
earth's — the  mind ! 


It  is  a  weary  and  a  bitter  task 

Back  from  the  lip  tho  burning  word  to  keep, 

And  to  shut  out  Heaven's  air  with  falsehood^ 

mask, 
And  in  the  dark  urn  of  the  soul  to  heap 
Indignant  feelings—making  even  of  thought 
A  buried  treasure,  which  may  but  be  sought 
When  shadows  are  abroad — and  night   sad 

sleep. 
I  might  not  brook  it  long— and  thus  was  thrown 
Into  that  grave-fikecell,  to  wither  then  akoe. 
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VI. 

And  I  a  child  of  danger,  whose  delight* 
Were  on  dark  hilk  and  many-sounding 
I,  that  amidst  the  Cordillera  heights 
Be^grveQCastilianbanneritothebreexe, 
And  the  full  circle  of  the  rainbow  eeen 
There,  on  the  snows  ;(13)  and  in  mj  country 

been 
A  Mountain  wanderer,  from  the  Pyrenees 
To  the  Morena  crags — how  left  I  not 
lJi^ortheioul'sliiequeiKhedjOntluafepukhral 

•potl 

VII. 
Became  Thou  didst  not  leave  me,  oh,  my  God ! 
Thou  wert  with  those  that  bore  the  truth  of  old 
Into  the  deserts  from  the  oppressor's  rod, 
And  made  the  caverns  of  the  rock  their  mid. 
And  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead, 
Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed, 
And  met  when  stars  met,  by  their  beams  to  hold 
The  free  heart's  communing  with  thee,— end 
Thou 
Wert  in  the  midst,  felt,  owned— the  strengthener 
then  as  nowl 

VIII. 
Yet  once  I  sank.   Alas!  man's  wavering  mind! 
Wherefore  and  whence  the  gusts  that  o'er  it 

blow? 
How  they  bear  wjth  them,  floating  uncomfained, 
The  shadows  of  the  past,  that  come  and  go, 
As  o'er  the  deep  the  old  long-buried  things, 
Which  a  storm's  working  to  the  surface  brings ! 
»*     Is  the  reed  shaken,  and  must  we  be  so, 

With  every  wind  1— So,  Father!  must  we  be, 
TBI  we  can  fix  undimmed  our  steadfast  eyes  on 
Thee. 

IX. 

Once  my  soul  died  within  me.    What  had 

thrown 
That  sickness  o'er  it?— Even  a  passing  thought 
Of  a  dear  spring,  whose  side,  with  flowers  over- 
grown, 
Fondly  and  oft  my  boyish  steps  had- sought! 
Perchance  the  damp  roof's  water-drops,  thartell 
Just  then,  low  tinkling  through  my  vaulted  call, 
Intensely  heard  amidst  the  stillness,  caught 
Some  tone  from  memory,  of  the  music,  swelling 
Ever  with  that  fresh  rill,  from  its  deep  rocky 
oSvelhng. 

X. 

Bat  so  my  spirifs  fevered  longings  wrought, 
Wakening,  it  might  be,  to  the  hunt  and  sound, 

That  from  the  darkness  of  the  walk  they 

■     --  * ■» 

BlDvjgBI 

A  loved  •wne  round  me,  visibly  aiound.(14) 
11 


Yes!  kindling,  spreading,  brightening,  hue  by 

hue, 
Like  stars  fret}  midnight,  through  the  gloom  it 

grew,         # 
That  haunt  of  youth,  hope,  manhood! — till  the 

bound 
Of  my  shut  cavern  seemed  dissolved,  and  I 
Girt  by  the  solemn  hills  and  burning  pomp  of  sky. 

XI. 

I  looked— and  k>!  the  clear  hroad  river  flowing, 
Past  the  old  Moorish  ruin  ear  the  steep, 
I)*  lone  tower  dark  against  a  heaven  all  glow- 
ing, 
Like  seas  of  glass  and  fire ! — I  saw  the  sweep 

Of  glorious  woods  far  down  the  mountain  side, 
And  their  soil  shadows  in  the  gleaming  tide, 
And  the  red  evening  on  its  waves  asleep; 
And  'midst  the  scene— oh!  more  than  all— there 

smiled 
My  child's  fair  face,  and  hem,  the  mother  of  my 

child! 

xn. 

With  their  soft  eyes  of  love  and  gladness  raised 
Up  to  the  flushing  sky,  as  when  we  stood 
Last  by  that  river,  and  in  silence  gazed 
On  the  rich  world  of  sunset : — but  a  flood 
Of  sodden  tenderness  my  soul  oppressed, 
And  I  rushed  forward  with  a  yearning  breast, 
To  clasp — alas !  a  vision ! — Wave  and  wood, 
And  gentle  faces,  lifted  in  the  light 
Of  day's  last  hectic  blush,  all  melted  from  my 
eight. 

XIII. 
Then  darkness!  oh!  th'  unutterable  gloom 
That  seemed  as  narrowing  round  me,  making 

less 
And  less  my  dungeon,  when,  with  all  he  bloom, 
That  bright  dream  vanished  from  my  loneliness  1 
It  floated  off,  the  beautiful!— yet  left 
Such  deep  thirst  in  my  soul,  that  thus  bereft, 
I  lay  down,  sick  with  passion's  vain  excess, 
And  prayed  to  die.— How  oft  would  sorrofjl 

weep 
Her  weariness  to  death,  if  he  might  come  like 

sleep* 

XIV. 
But  I  was  roused' — and  how  ? — It  is  no  tale 
Even  'midst  thy  shades,  thou  wilderness,  to  tell ! 
I  would  not  have  my  boy's  young  cheek  made 

pale, 
Nor  haunt  his  sunny  rest  with  what  befell 
In  that  drear  prison-house.— His  eye  must  grow 
More  dark  with  thought,  more  earnest  his  fair 

brow, 
More  high  his  heart  in  youthful  strength  must 

swell; 
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So  shall  it  fitly  burn  when  all  is  told : — 
Let  childhood's  radiant  mist  the  free  child  yet  en- 
fold! 

XV.        ' 

It  is  enough  that  through  such  heavy  hours, 
As  wring  us  by  our  fellowship  of  clay, 
I  lived,  and  undegraded.    We  have  powers 
To  snatch  th'  oppressor's  bitter  joy  away ! 
Shall  the  wild  Indian,  for  his  savage  fame, 
Laugh  and  expire,  and  shall  not  Truth's  high 

name 
Bear  up  her  martyrs  with  all-conquering  sway  7 
It  is  enough  that  Torture  may  be  vain — 
I  had  seen  Alvar  die — the  strife  was  won  from 

Pain. 

#  XVI. 

And  faint  not,  heart  of  man !  though  years  wane 

slow! 
There  have  been  those  that  from  the  deepest 

caves, 
And  cells  of  night,  and  fastnesses,  below 
The  stormy  dashing  of  the  ocean- waves, 
Down,  farther  down  than  gold  lies  ttd,  have 

nursed 
A  quenchless  hope,  and  watched  their  time,  and 

burst 
On  the  bright  day,  like  wakeners  from  the 

graves! 
I  was  of  such  at  last ! — unchained  I  trod 
This  green  earth,  taking  back  my  freedom  from 

my  God! 

XVII. 

That  was  an  hour  to  send  its  fadeless  trace 
Down  life's  far  sweeping  tide!-^A  dim,  wild 

night, 
List  arrow,  hung  upon  the  soft  moon's  face, 
Yet  how  my  heart  leaped  in  her  MeJsnjl  light ! 
The  shepherd's  light  «-the  sailor's  on  the  sea — 
The  hunter's  homeward  from  the  mountains 

free, 
Where  its  lone  smile  makes  tremulously  bright 
The  thousand  streams! — I    could!   but   gaze 
.  through  tears — 
Oh!  what  a  sight  is  Heaven,  thus  first  beheld  for 

years! 

XVIII. 

The  rolling  clouds! — they  have  the  whole  blue 

space 
Above  to  sail  in — all  the  dome  of  sky  1 
My  soul  shot  with  them  in  their  breezy  race 
O'er  star  and  gloom  .'—but  I  had  yet  to  fly, 
As  flies  the  hunted  wolf.    A  secret  spot, 
And  strange,  I  knew— the  sunbeam  knew  it 

not; — 
Wildest  of  all  the  savage  glens  that  he 


In  fair  siajras,  hiding  their  deep  springs, 
And  traversed  but  by  storms,  or  sounding 
wings. 

Ay,  and  I  met  the  storm  there!— I  had  gained 
The  covert's  heart  with  swift   and    stealthy 

tread: 
A  moan  went  past  me,  and  the  dark  trees  rained 
Their  autumn  foliage  rnst&ng  on  my  head; 
A  moan — a  hollow  gust — and  there  I  stood 
Girt  with  majestic  night,  and  ancient  wood, 
And  foaming  water. — Thither  might  have  fled 
The  mountain  Christian  with  his  faith  of  yore, 
When  Afric's  tambour  shook  the  ringing  western 

shore! 

XX. 

But  through  the  black  ravine  the  storm  can* 

swelling — 
Mighty  thou  art  amidst  the  mHs,*thou  blast ! 
In  thy  lone  course  the  kingly  cedars  foiling, 
Like  plumes  upon  the  path  of  battle  cast ! 
A  rent  oak  thunder^  down  beside  my  cave — 
Booming  it  rush'd,  as  booms  a  deep  sea-wave; 
A  falcon  soar'd ;  a  startled  wild-deer  pass'd ; 
A  far-off  bell  toll'd  faintly  through  the  roar- 
How  my  glad  spirit  swept  forth  with  the  winds 


once  more! 


XXI. 


And  with  the  arrowy  lightnings! — for  they 

flashed, 
Smiting  the  branches  in  their  fitful  play, 
And  brightly  shivering  where  the  torrents  dashed 
Up,  even  to  crag  and  eagle's  nest,  their  sprty! 
And  there  to  stand  amidst  the  pealing  strife, 
The  strong  pines  groaning  with  tempestuom  life, 
And  all  the  mountain-voices  on  their  way,— 
Was  it  not  joy  1 — 'twas  joy  in  rushing  might, 
After  those  years  that  wove  but  one  long  dead  of 
night! 

XXII. 

There  came  a  softer  hour,  a  lovelier  moon, 
And  lit  me  to  my  home  of  youth  again, 
Through'the  dim  chesnut  shade,  wheoottt 

noon,  » 

By  the  fount's  flashing  burst,  my  head  had  kin, 
In  gentle  sleep :  but  now  I  passed  as  one 
That  may  not  pause  where  wood-streams  whis- 
pering run, 
Or  light  sprays  tremble  to  a  bird's  wild  strain, 
Because  th'  avenger's  voice  is  in  the  wind, 
The  foe's  quick  rustling  step  close  on  the  leaves 
behind. 

xxm. 

My  home  of  youth!— oh !  if  indeed  to  Bsft 
With  the  soul's  loved  ones  he  amoorxintf  thing, 
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Whan  we  go  fcrth  in  buoyancy  ortfeart, 
And  bearing  all  the  glories  of  our  spring 
For  life  to  breathe  on, — 10  it  leas  to  meet,      "* 
When  these  are  feded  1— who  shall  call  it  sweet  1 
— Even  though  lore's  mingling  tears  may  haply 

bring 
Balm  as  they  fall,  too  well  their  heavy  showers 
Tench  us  how  much  is  lost  of  all  that  once  was 


! 


XXIV. 


Not  by  the  sunshine,  with  its  golden  glow, 
Nor  the  green  earth,  nor  yet  the  laughing  sky, 
Nor  the  faint  fiower-ecents,(I5)  as  they  come 

and  go 
In  the  soft  air,  like  music  wandering  by ; 
— Oh !  not  by  these,  th'.  unfailing,  are  we  taught 
How  time  and  sorrow  on  our  frames  have 

wrought, 
But  by  the  saddened  eye,  the  darkened  brow, 
Of  kindred  aspects,  and  the  long  dim  gase, 
"Which  tells  us  ve  are  changed,— how  changed 

from  other  days ! 

XXV. 

Before  my  father— in  my  place  of  birth, 
I  stood  an  alien.    On  the  very  floor 
Which  oft  had  trembled  to  my  boyish  mirth, 
The  love  that  reared  me,  knew  my  face  no  more ! 
There  hung  the  antique  armour,  helm  and  crest, 
Whose  every  stain  woke  childhood  in  my  breast, 
There  drooped  the  banner,  with  the  marks  it  bore 
Of  Paynim  spears ;  and  I,  the  worn  in  frame 
And  heart,  what  there  was  I  ? — another  and  the 


XXVI. 

Then  bounded  in  a  boy,  with  clear  dark  eye— 
— How  should  he  know  his  father  ? — when  we 

parted, 
From  the  soft  cloud  which  mantles  infancy, 
His  soul,  just  wakening  into  wonder,  darted 
Its  first  looks  round.  Him  followed  one,  the  bride 
Of  my  young  days,  the  wife  how  loved  and  tried ! 
Her  glance  met  mine — I  could  not  speak — she 

started 
With  a  bewildered  gaze  j— until  there  came 
Tears  to  my  burning  eyes,  and  from  my  lips  her 


XXVII. 

She  knew  me  then ! — I  murmured  "  humor  V 
And  her  heart  answered !— oh !  the  voice  is 

known 
First  from  all  else,  and  swiftest  to  restore 
Love's  buried  images  with  one  low  tone, 
That  strikes  like  lightning,  when  the  cheek  is 

faded, 


And  the  brow  heavily  with  thought  o'ershaded, 
And  all  the  brightness  from  the  aspect  gone  I 
— Upon  my  breast  she  sunk,  when  doubt  was  fled, 
Weeping  as  those  may  weep,  that  meet  in  wo  and 
dread. 

xxvin. 

For  there  we  might  not  rest.    Alas  1  to  leave 
Those  native  towers,  and  know  that  they  must 

fail 
By  slow  decay,  and  none  remain  to  grieve 
When  the  weeds  clustered  on  the  lonely  wall  1 
We  were  the  last — my  boy  and  I — the  last 
Of  a  long  line  which  brightly  thence  had  passed ! 
My  father  blessed  me  as  I  left  his  hall — 
— With  his  deep  tones  and  sweet,  though  full 

of  years, 
He  blessed  me  there,  and  bathed  my  cnild's  young 

head  with  tears. 

XXIX. 

I  had  brought  sorrow  on  his  gray  hairs  down, 
And  cast  the  darkness  of  my  branded  name 
(For  as  he  deemed  it)  on  the  clear  renown, 
My  own  ancestral  heritage  of  fame. 
And  yet  he  blessed  me ! — Father !  if  the  dust 
Lie  on  those  lips  benign,  my  spirit's  trust 
Is  to  behold  thee  yet,  where  grief  and  shame 
Dim  the  bright  day  no  more ;  and  thou  wilt  know 
That  not  through  guilt  thy  son  thus  bowed  thine 
age  with  wo ! 

XXX. 

And  thou,  my  Leonor !  that  unrepining, 
If  sad  in  soul,  didst  quit  all  else  for  me, 
When  stale— the  stars  that  earliest  rise— are 

shining, 
How  their  soft  glance  unseals  each  thought  of 

For  on  our  flight  they  smiled ; — their  dewy  rays, 
Through  the  last  olives,  lit  thy  tearful  gaze 
£ack  to  the  home  we  never  more  might  see ; 
So  passed  we  on,  like  earth's  first  exiles,  turning 
Fond  looks  where  hung  the  sword  above  their  Eden 
burning. 

XXXI. 

It  was  a  wo  to  say — "  Farewell,  my  Spain  I 
The  sunny  and  the  vintage  land,  farewell !" 
— I  could  have  died  upon  the  battle  plain 
For  thee,  my  country !  but  I  might  not  dwell 
In  thy  sweet  vales,  at  peace. — The  voice  of  song 
Breathes,  with  the  myrtle  scent,  thy  hills  along ; 
The  citron's  glow  is  caught  from  shade  and  dell ; 
But  what  are  these  1 — upon  thy  flowery  sod 
I  might  not  kneel,  and  pour  my  free  thoughts  out 
to  God! 
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XXXIL 
OVr  the  blue  deep  I  Bed,  the  chainless  deep! 
— Strange  heart  of  man !  that  e'en  'midst  wo 

swells  high, 
When  through  the  foam  he  sees  his  proud  bark 

sweep, 
Flinging  out  joyous  gleams  to  wave  and  sky! 
Yes!  it  swells  high,  whatever  he  leaves  behind; 
His  spirit  rises  with  the  rising  wind; 
For,  wedded  to  the  far  futurity, 
On,  on,  it  bears  him  ever,  and  the  main 
Seems  rushing,  fike  his  hope,  some  happier  shore 

to  gain. 

XXXIII. 

Not  thus  is  woman.    Closely  her  still  heart 
Doth  twine  itself  with  e'en  each  lifeless  thing, 
Which,  long  remembered,  seemed  to  bear  its  part 
In  her  calm  joys.    For  ever  would  she  cling, 
A  brooding  dove,  to  that  sole  spot  of  earth 
Where  she  hath  loved,  and  given  her  children 

birth, 
And  heard  their  first  sweet  voices.    There  may 

Spring 
Array  no  path,  renew  no  flower,  no  leaf; 
But  hath  its  breath  of  home,  its  claim  to  miewell 

grief 

XXXIV. 
'    I  looked  on  Leonor,  and  if  there  seemed 
A  cloud  of  more  than  penshreness  to  rise, 
In  the  faint  smiles  that  o'er  her  features  gleamed, 
And  the  soft  darkness  of  her  serious  eyes, 
Misty  with  tender  gloom ;  I  called  it  nought 
But  the  fond  exile's  pang,  a  lingering  thought 
Of  bar  own  vale,  with  all  its  melodies 
And  living  light  of  streams.     Her  soul  would 
rest 
Beneath  your  shades,  I  said,  bowers  of  the  gor- 
geous west! 

XXXV. 

Oh !  could  we  live  in  visions !  could  we  hold 
Delusion  faster,  longer,  to  our  breast, 
When  it  shuts  from  us,  with  its  mantle's  fold, 
That  which  we  see  not,  and  are  therefore  blest! 
But  they,  our  loved  and  loving,  they  to  whom 
We  have  spread  out  our  souls  in  joy  and  gloom, 
Their  looks  and  accents,  unto  ours  addressed, 
Have  been  a  language  of  familiar  tone 
Too  long  to  breathe,  at  last,  dark  sayings  and  un- 
known. 

XXXVI. 
I  told  my  heart  'twas  but  the  exile's  wo. 
Which  pressed  on  that  sweet  bosom; — 1  de- 


Spoke  of 

than  that 


My  heart  but  half: — a  whisper  faint  and  low, 
Hannting  it  ever,  and  at  times  believed, 


'Midst  the  soft  felfa  of  any 


that  aB  will  float  and  fed* 

xxxvn. 


Yet^astf  chasing  joy,  I  wooed  the 
To  apeed  me  onward  with  (he 
—Oh!  fiur  amidst  the  solitary  seas, 
Which  wen  not  made  for 


Answering  their  moan  with 

didst  bear, 
Mylostandbvefiest!  while  that 
Grew  terror,  and  thy  gentle  spirit, 
By  its  dnD  brooding  weight,  gave 
Beholding  me  as  one  from  hope  fir 


at  last, 

t 


For  unto  thee,  as  through  afl 
Mine  inward  being  lay.  In 
I  had  to  bow  mo  yet,  and 
To  fence  my  burning  hosjnw, 
By  the  stul  hope  sustained, « 


My  thoughts  unfettered  to 


I 


Like  songs  and  scents  of 

look 

Through  aU  my  soul,  and  thine 
thook. 

XXXIX. 

Fallen,  fallen,  I  seemed—yet,  oh!  not  fan  fa- 
loved, 
Though  from  thy  love  was  plucked  the  only 

pride, 
And  harshly,  by  a  gloomy  faith  rtpioved, 
And  seared  with  shame! — though  each  Jong 

flower  had  died, 
There  was  the  root, — strong,  Bring,  not  the  fan 
That  all  it  yielded  now  was  bitterness; 
Yet  still  such  love  as  quits  not  misery's  ekfe, 
Nor  drops  from  guilt  its  ivy-like  embrace, 
Nor  turns  away  front  death's  its  pale  heroic  nee. 

XL. 

Yes!  thou  hast  followed  me  through  feat  awl 

flight; 
Thou  wouldst  have  followed  had  my  pathway 

led 
Even  to  the  scaffold;  had  the  flashing  bjfct 
Of  the  raised  axe  made  strong  man  sJnJBkwsh 

dread, 
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Thou,  'mid*  the  hush  of  thousand*  would*  hare 

been 
With  thy  clasped  hand*  betide  me  kneeling  seen, 
And  meekly  bowing  to  the  shame  thy  head— 
— The  shame!— oh!  making  beautiful  to  Hew 
The  might  of  human  love— lair  thing!  so  bravely 

true! 


There  was  thine  agony — to  love  so  well 
Where  fear  made  love  life's  chastener.— Here- 
tofore 
Whate'er  of  earth's  disquiet  round  thee  fell, 
Thy  soul,  o'erpassing  its  dim  bounds,  could  soar 
Away  to  sunshine,  and  thy  clear  eye  speak 
Most  of  the  skies  when  grief  most  touched  thy 

cheek. 
Now,  that  far  brightness  faded !  never  more 
Couldst  thou  lift  heavenwards,  for  its  hope  thy 
heart, 
Since  at  Heaven's  gate  it  seemed  that  thou  and  I 
must  part 

XLH. 

Alas !  and  life  hath  moments  when  a  glance> 
(If  thought  to  sudden  watchfulness  be  stirred,) 
A  flush — a  fading  of  the  cheek  perchance, 
A  word — less,  less— the  cadence  of  a  word, 
Lets  in  our  gaze  the  mind's  dim  veil  beneath, 
Thence  to  bring  haply  knowledge  fraught  with 

death! 
— Even  thus,  what  never  from  thy  lip  was  heard 
Broke  on  my  soul. — I  knew  that  in  thy  sight 
I  stood — howe'er  beloved — a  recreant  from  the 

light! 

xun. 

Thy  sad  sweet  hymn,  at  eve,  the  seas  along,— 
— Oh  I  the  deep  soul  it  breathed! — the  love,  the 

wo, 
The  fervor,  poured  in  that  full  gush  of  song, 
As  it  went  floating  through  the  fiery  glow 
Of  the  rich  sunset ! — bringing  thoughts  of  Spain, 
With  all  her  vesper-voices,  o'er  the  main, 
Which  seemed  responsive  in  its  murmuring  flow. 
— "Ave  sanctistimar — how  oft  that  lay 
Hath  melted  from  my  heart  the  martyr-strength 
away! 

Ave,  sanctissima! 
'Tis  night-fall  on  the  sea; 

Ora  pro  nobis ! 
Our  souls  rise  to  thee ! 

Watch  us,  while  shadows  lie 
O'er  the  dim  water  spread ; 

Hear  the  heart's  lonely  sigh, 
—  Thine,  too,  hath  bled ! 


Thou  that  haft  looked  on  death, 
Aid  us  when  death  is  near  I 

Whisper  of  Heaven  to  faith; 
Sweet  mother,  hear ! 

Ora  pro  nobis! 
The  wave  must  rock  our  sleep, 

Ora,  mater,  ora! 
The  star  of  the  deep! 

'  XLIV. 

"  Ora  pro  nobis,  mater  f— What  a  spell 
Was  in  those  notes,  with  day's  last  glory  dying 
On  the^flushed  waters! — seemed  they  not  to 

swell 
From  the  far  dust,  wherein  my  sires  were  lying 
With  crucifix  and  sword? — Oh !  yet  how  clear 
Comes  their  reproachful  sweetness  to  mine  ear! 
"  Oraf' — with  all  the  purple  waves  replying, 
All  my  youth's  visions  rising  in  the  strain — 
—And  I  had  thought  it  much  to  bear  the  rack  and 

chain! 

XLV. 

Torture! — the  sorrow  of  affection's  eye, 
Fixing  its  meekness  on  the  spirit's  core, 
Deeper,  and  teaching  more  of  agony, 
May  pierce  than  many  swords ! — and  this  I  bore 
With  a  mute  pang.    Since  1  had  vainly  striven 
From  its  free  springs  to  pour  the  truth  of  Heaven 
Into  thy  trembling  soul,  my  Leonor ! 
Silence  rose  up  where  hearts  no  hope  could  share : 
— Alas!  for  those  that  love,  and  may  not  blend  in 
prayer! 

XLVI. 

We  could  not  pray  together  'midst  the  deep, 
Which,  like  a  floor  of  sapphire,  round  us  lay, 
Through  days  of  splendour,  nights  too  bright 

for  sleep, 
Soft,  solemn,  holy! — We  were  on  our  way 
Unto  the  mighty  Cordillera-land, 
With  men  whom  tales  of  that  world's  golden 

strand 
Had  lured  to  leave  their  vines. — Oh!  who  shall 

say 
What  thoughts  rose  in  us,  when  the  tropic  sky 
Touched  all  its  molten  seas  with  sunset's  alchemy  1 

XLVII. 

Thoughts   no    more   mingled !— Then   came 

night — th'  intense 
Dark  blue — the  burning  stars! — I  saw  thee 

shine 
Once  more,  in  thy  serene  magnificence, 

0  Southern  Cross !( 16)  as  when  thy  radiant  sign 
First  drew  my  gaze  of  youth.— No,  not  as  then ; 

1  had  been  stricken  by  the  darts  of  men 
Since  those  fresh  days,  and  now  (by  light  divine 
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Looked  ob  mine  anguish,  Mile  within  me  strove 
The  still  smitl  voice  against  the  might  of  suffering 
love. 

XLVIII. 

But  thou,  the  clear,  the  glorious!  thou  wert 

pouring 
Brilliance  and  joy  upon  the  crystal  wave, 
While  aha  that  met  thy  ray  with  eyes  adoring, 
Stood  in  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  gravel 
— Alas!  I  watched  her  dark  religious  glance, 
As  it  still  sought  thee  through  the  Heaven's  ex- 
panse 
Bright  Cross! — and  knew  not  that  I  watched 

what  gave 
But  passing  lustre — shrouded  soon  to  be — 
A  soft  light  ftarod  no  more — no  more  on  earth  or 


XLIX. 

I  knew  not  all — yet  something  of  unrest 
Sat  on  my  heart    Wake,  ocean- wind!  I  said; 
Waft  us  to  land,  in  leafy  freshness  drest, 
Where  through  rich  clouds  of  foliage  o'er  her 

head, 
Sweet  day  may  steal,  and  rills  unseen  go  by, 
Like  singing  voices,  and  the  green  earth  lie 
Starry  with  flowers,  beneath  her  graceful  tread! 
—But  the  calm  bound  us  'midst  the  glassy  main ; 
Ne'er  was  her  step  to  bend  earth's  living  flowers 

•gain. 


Yes  I  as  fet  Heaven  upon  the  waves  were  sleep- 
ing, 

Vesting  my  soul  with  quiet,  there  they  lay, 

All  moveless  through  their  blue  transparence 

keeping 
'  The  shadows  of  our  sails,  from  day  to  day ; 

While  she— oh!  strongest  is  the  strong  heart's 


And  yet  1  live!  I  feel  the  sunshine's  glow — 
And  1  am  he  that  looked,  and  saw  decay 
Steal  o'er  the  lair  of  earth,  th'  adored  too  much! 
7lt  is  a  fearful  thing  to  love  what  death  may 
tooca> 

'      *        LI. 

A  fearful  thing  that  love  and  death  may  dwell 
In  the  same  world! — She  faded  on — and  I — 
Blind  to  the  last,  there  needed  death  to  tell 
My  Mating  soul  that  she  andd  fade  to  die ! 
Yet,  ere  she  parted,  I  had  marked  a  change, 
— But  it  breathed  hope— 'twas  beautiful,  though 

strange: 
Something  of  gladness  in  the  melody 
Of  her  low  voice,  and  in  her  words  a  flight 
Of  afat  thougmV-elasl  too  perilously  bright! 


LIL 

And  a  dear  sparkle  in  her  glance,  yet  wild, 
And  quick,  and  eager,  like  the  flashing  gase 
Of  some  all  wondering  and  awakening  child, 
That  first  the  glories  of  the  earth  am  icy  a. 
— How  could  it  thus  deceive  me  1 — she  had 
Around  her,  ssVe  the  dewy  mists  of  mora, 
A  pensive  teadamess  through  happiest  days, 
And  a  soft  world  of  dreams  had  seemed  to  ha 
Still  in  her  dark,  and  deep,  and  spiritual  eye. 

LIU. 

And  I  could  hope  in  that  strange  fire!    shemod, 
She  died,  with  all  its  lustre  on  her  mien1. 
— The  day  was  melting  from  the  waters  wide, 
And  through  its  long,  bright  hours  her  thoughts 

had  been, 
It  seemed,  with  restless  and  unwonted  yearning , 
To  Spain's  blue  skies  and  dark  sierras  turning ; 
For  her  fond  words  were  ail  of  vintage-scene, 
And    flowering    myrtle,    and   sweet    citron's 

breath— 
— Oh!  with  what  vivid  hue*  fife  comes  back  oft 

on  death! 

LIV 

And  from  her  lips  the  mountain  songs  of  old, 
In  wild  faint  snatrhes,  fitfully  had  sprang; 
Songs  of  the  orange  bower,  the  Moorish  hold, 
The  "Rio  vcrde,n(17)  on  her  soul  thai  hung, 
And  thence  flowed  forth, — But  now  the  sun  was 

low, 
And  watching  by  my  side  its  last  red  glow, 
That  ever  stills  the  heart,  once  more  she  sung 
Her  own  soft  "  Ora,  maUrF — and  the  sound 
Was  even  like  love's  farewell— so  mournfully  pro- 
found. 

LV. 

The  boy  had  dropped  to  slumber  at  osxr  feet," 
— "And  I  have  lulled  him  to  his  «— SW^g  rest 
"  Once  more  1"  she  said: — I  raised  him— it  was 

sweet, 
Yet  sad,  to  see  the  perfect  calm  which  blessed 
His  look  that  hour ; — for  now  her  Toice  grew 

weak; 
And  on  the  flowery  crimson  of  his  cheek, 
With  her  white  lips  a  long,  long  kiss  she 

pressed, 
Yet  light,  to  wake  him  not — Then  sank  her 

head 
Against  my  bursting  heart — What  did  I  claspf— 

the  dead! 

LVI. 

I  called— to  call  what  answers  not  our  cries 
By  that  we  loved  to  stand  unseen,  unhnanl. 
With  the  loud  passion  of  our  tears  and  sighs 
To  see  but  some  eold  glistering  ringlet  stirred, 
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And  in  the  quenched  eye's  fixedness  to  gaze, 
All  vainly  searching  for  the  parted  rays; 
This  is  what  waits  us  1— Dead  1— with  thai  chill 

word 
To  link  our  bosom-names!— >For  this  we  pour 
Our  souls  upon  the  dust — nor  tremble  to  adore! 


LVII. 

But  the  true  parting  came!~-Tkoked  my  last 
On  the  sad  beauty  of  that  slumbering  face ; 
How  could  I  think  the  lovely  spirit  passed, 
Which  there  had  left  so  tenderly  its  trace*! 
Vet  a  dim  awfulness  was  on  the  brow — 
No !  not  like  sleep  to  look  upon  art  Thou, 
Death,  death! — she  lay,  a  thing  for  earth's  em- 
brace, 
To  cover  with  spring-wreaths. — For  earth's? — 
the  wave 
That  gives  the  bier  no  flowers — makes  moan 
above  her  grave! 

LVIII. 

On  the  mid-seas  a  knell! — for  man  was  there, 
Anguish  and  love — the  mourner  with  his  dead ! 
A  long  low-rolling  knell — a  voice  of  prayer — 
Dark  glassy  waters,  like  a  desert  spread, 
And  the  pale-shining  Southern  Cross  on  high, 
Its  faint  stars  fading  from  a  solemn  sky, 
"Where  mighty  clouds  before  the  dawn  grew 

red; — 
Were  these  things  round  me? — Such  o'er  me- 
mory sweep 
Wildly  when  aught  brings  back  that  burial  of  the 
deep. 

LIX. 

Then  the  broad  lonely  sunrise ! — and  the  plash 
Into  the  sounding  waves !( 18)  around  her  head 
They  parted,  with  a  glancing  moment's  flash, 
Then  shut — and  aft  was  still.  And  now  thy  bed 
Is  of  their  secrets,  gentlest  Leonor ! 
Once  fairest  of  young  brides  '.—and  never  more, 
Loved  as  thou  Wert,  may  human  tear  be  shed 
A  hove  thy  rest ! — No  mark  the  proud  seas  keep, 
To  show  where  he  that  wept  may  pause  again  to 
weep. 

LX. 

So  the  depths  took  thee! — Oh!  the  sullen  sense 
Of  desolation  in  that  hour  compressed ! 
Dust  going  down,  a  speck  amidst  th'  immense 
And  gloomy  waters,  leaving  on  their  breast 
The  trace  a  weed  might  leave  there ! — Dust ! — 

the  thing 
Which  to  the  heart  was  as  a  living  spring 
Of  joy,  with  fearful ness  of  love  possessed, 
Thus  sinking! — Love,  joy,  fear,  all  crushed  to 

this— 
And  the  wide  Heaven  so  far— so  fathomless  th1 

abyss! 


Where  the  fine  sounds  not,  where  the  wrecks 

lie  low, 
What  shall  wake   thence  the  dead?— Blest, 

blest  are  they 
That  earth  to  earth  entrust;  for  they  may  know 
And  tend  the  dwelling  whence  the  slumberer's 

clay 
Shall  rise  at  last,  and  bid  the  yevmg  flowers 

bloom, 
That  wail  a  breath  of  hope  around  the  tomb, 
And  kneel  upon  the  dewy  turf  to  pray! 
But  thou,  what  cave  hath  dimly  chambered 

thee? 
Vain  dreams! — oh!  art  thou  not  where  there  is 

no  more  sea  1(19) 

LXIL 

The  wind  rose  free  and  singing :— when  for 

ever, 
O'er  that  sole  spot  of  all  the  watery  plain, 
I  could  have  bent  my  sight  with  fond  endeavour 
Down,  where  its  treasure  was,  its  glance  to 

strain; 
Then  rose  the  reckless  wind ! — Before  our  prow 
The  white  foam  flashed — ay,  joyously — and  thou 
Wert  left  with  all  the  solitary  main 
Around  thee — and  thy  beauty  in  my  heart, 
And  thy  meek  sorrowing  love — oh!  where  could 

that  depart  1 

LXIII. 

I  will  not  speak  of  wo;  I  may  not  tall — 
Friend  tells  not  such  to  friend — the  thoughts 

which  rent 
My  fainting  spirit,  when  its  wild  farewell 
Across  the  billows  to  thy  grave  was  sent, 
Thou,  there  most  lonely  1— lie  that  sits  aboca^ 
In  his  calm  glory,  will  forgive  the  love         ^^ 
His  creatures  bear  each  other,  even  if  blent 
With  a  vain  worship;  for  its  close  is  dim    - 
Ever  with  grief,  which  leads  the  wrung  soul  back 

to  Him! 

LXIV. 

And  with  a  milder  pang  if  now  I  hear 

To  think  of  thee  in  thy  forsaken  rest, 

If  from  my  heart  be  lifted  the  despair, 

The    sharp    remorse  with  healing   influence 

pressed, 
If  the  soft  eyeayhat  visit  me  in  steep 
Look  not.  reproach,  though  still  they  seam  la 

weep; 
It  is  that  He  my  sacrifice  hath  Messed, 
And  filled  my  bosom  through  ill  inmost  cell, 
With  a  deep  chastening  sense  UuuXill  at  last  is 

welL 


so 
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LXV. 

j 

Yet!  them  art  now — Oh!  wherefore  doth  the 

thought 
Of  the  wave  dashing  o'er  thy  long  bright  hair, 
The  sea-weed  into  its  dark  tresses  wrought, 
The  sand  thy  pillow — thou  that  wert  so  fair; 
Come  o'er  me  still  1 — Earth,  earth! — it  is  the 

hold 
Earth  etur  keeps  on  that  of  earthy  mould  1 
But  thou  art  breathing  now  in  purer  air, 
I  well  believe,  and  freed  from  all  of  error, 
Which  blighted  here  the  root  of  thy  sweet  life 

with  terror. 

LXVI. 

And  if  the  love  which  here  was  passing  light 
Went  with  what  died  not— Oh!  that  this  we 

knew, 
But  this! — that  through  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Some  voice,  of  all  the  lost  ones  and  the  true, 
Would  speak,  and  say,  if  in  their  far  repose, 
We  are  yet  aught  of  what  we  were  to  those 
We  call  the  dead! — their  passionate  adieu, 
Was  it  but  breath,  to  perish? — Holier  trust 
Be  mine ! — thy  love  is  there,  but  purified  from  dust ! 

LXV1I.  * 

A  thing  all  heavenly ! — cleared  from  that  which 

Uung 
As  a  dim  cloud  between  us.  heart  and  mind! 

* 

Loosed  from  the  fear,  the  grief,  whose  tendrils 

flung 
A  chain,  so  darkly  with  its  growth  entwined. 
This  is  my  hope! — though  when  the  sunset 

fades, 
When  forests  rock  the  midnight  on  their  shades, 
When  tones  of  wail  are  in  the  rising  wind, 
Across  my  spirit  some  faint  doubt  may  sigh ; 
Fox  the  strong  hours  will  sway  this  frail  mortality ! 

LXVUK 

We  have  been  wanderers  since  those  days  of 
*        wo, 
Thy  boy  and  1 ! — As  wild  birds  tend  their 

young, 
So  have  I  tended  him — ray  bounding  roe! 
The  high  Peruvian  solitudes  among ; 
And  o'er  the  Andes-torrents  borne  his  form, 
Where  our  frail  bridge  hath  quivered  'midst  the 

storm.(20) 
— But  there  the  war-notes  of  my  country  rung, 
And,  smitten  deep  of  Heaven  and  man,  I  fled 
To  hide  in  shades  unpierced  a  marked  and  patty 

head. 

LXIX. 

But  he  went  on  in  gladassU— that  fair  child! 
Save  when  at  times  hit  bright  eye  aeemed  to 
dream, 


And  his  young  hps,  which  then  no! 
Asked  of  his  mother! — that  was  but  a  gleam 
Of  Memory,  fleeting  fast ;  and  then  his  play 
Through  the  wide  Llano*(21)  cheered  again  our 

way, 
And  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream, 
On  whose  lone  margin  we  have  heard  at  mora, 
From  the  mysterious  rocks,  the 
boxne{2g) 

LX3L 

So  like  a  spirit's  voice!  a  harpinj 

Lovely,  yet  ominous  to  mortal  ear, 

Such  as  might  reach  us  from  a  world  unknown, 

Troubling  man's  heart  with  thrills  of  joy  and 

fear! 
'Twas  sweet! — yet  those  deep  southern  shades 

oppressed 
My  soul  with  stillness,  like  the  calms  that  rest 
On  melancholy  waves  ^23)  I  sighed  to  hear 
Once  more  earth**  breezy  sounds,  her  folia** 

fanned, 
And  turned  to  seek  the  wilds  of  the  red  hunters 

land. 

LXXI. 

And  we  have  won  a  bower  of  refuge  now, 
In  this  fresh  waste,  the  breath  of  whose  repass 
Hath  cooled,  like  dew,  the  fever  of  my  brow, 
And  whose  green  oaks  and  cedars  xound  me 

close, 
As  temple-walls  and  pillars,  that  exclude 
Earth's  haunted  dreams  from  their  first •, 
All,  save  the  image  and  the  thought 
Before  us  gone ;  our  loved  of  early  years, 
Gone  where  affection's  cup  hath  Ipst  the  taste  of 

tears. 

LXXII. 

I  see  a  star — eve's  first-born! — in  whose  train 
Past  scenes,  words,  looks,  come  back.    The  ar- 
rowy spire 
Of  the  lone  cypress,  as  of  wood-girt  feat, 
Rests  dark  and  still  amidst  a  heaven  of  fire; 
The  pine  gives  forth  its  odours,  and  the  lake 
Gleams  like  one  ruby,  and  the  soft  winds  wake, 
Till  every  string  of  nature's  solemn  lyre 
Is  touched  to  answer;  its  most  secret  tone 
Drawn  from  each  tree,  for  each  hath  whispers  iB 
fls  own. 

LXXIII. 

And  hark!  another  murmur  on  the  air, 
Not  of  the  bidden  rills,  or  quivering  shades! 
— That  is  the  cataract's,  which  the  breezes  bear, 
Filling  the  leafy  twilight  of  the  glades      v 
With  hollow  sufg»Iike  sounds,  as  '       ~  "' 
Of  the  blue  inournful  seas,  that  keep  tiwi 
But  they  are  far!— the  low  sun  here 
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with  red  gold 
till  each  if  made  a  marvel  to  behold, 

LXXIV. 

Gorgeous,  jet  fall  of  gloom  1— In  each  an  hour, 
The  Teepewnelody  of  dying  belli 
Wanders  through  Spain,  from  each  gray  con- 
vent's tower 
O'er  alining  riven  poured,  and  olive-dells, 
By  every  peasant  heard,  and  muleteer, 
And  hamlet,  round  my  home :— anil  I  am  here, 
Living  again  through  all  my  life's  farewells, 
In  these  vast  woods,  where  farewell  ne'er  was 
spoken, 
And  sole  I  lift  to  Heaven  a  sad  heart— yet  un- 
broken! 

LXXV. 

In  such  an  hour  are  told  the  hermit's  beads; 
With  the  white  sail  the  seaman's  hymns  floats 

by: 
Peace  be  with  all !  whate'er  their  varying  creeds, 
With  all  that  send  up  holy  thoughts  on  high! 
Come  to  me,  boy!— by  Guadalquivir's  vines, 
By  every  stream  of  Spain,  as  day  declines, 
Man's  prayers  are  mingled  in  the  rosy  sky. 
— We,  too,  will  pray;  nor  yet  unheard,  my 

child! 
Of  Him  whose  voice  we  hear  at'  eve  amidst  the 


LXXVL 

At  0ve1— oh!— through  aD  hours!— From  dark 

dreams  oft 
Awakening,  I  look  forth,  and  learn  the  might 
Of  silitude,  while  thou  art  breathing  soft, 
And  low,  my  loved  one!  on  the  breast  of  night: 
I  look  forth  on  the  stars — the  shadowy  sleep 
Of  forests — and  the  lake,  whose  gloomy  deep 
Sends  up  red  sparkles  to  the  fire-flies'  light. 
A  lonely  worldly-even  fearful  to  man's  thought, 
But  for  His  presence  felt,  whom  here  my  soul  hath 
sought. 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  1,  col.  2. 
And  sighing  through  the  feathery  canos,  Ac 

The  canes  in  some  parts  of  the  American  forests 
form  a  thick  undergrowth  for  many  hundred  miles. 
Hodgmm'e  Letter*  from  North  America, 
Lp.942. 

Note  2,  page  1,  eoL  2. 
birth-place  moan,  as  moans  the  ooean-aheD. 
a  sheilas  Wordsworth  has  beautifully  de- 


I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  hto  ear 
The  convolution*  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intently,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  Je> ;  lor  munnnrings  from  within 
Were  heard— sonorous  cadences!  whereby, 
To  his  belief  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
—Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
fa  to  the  ear  of  Faith.— The  Excursion. 

Note  2,  page  2,  col.  2. 
1  see  an  oak  before  me,  Ac 

"  I  recollect  hearing  a  traveller,  of  poetical  tem- 
perament expressing  the  kind  of  horror  which  he 
felt  on  beholding  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  an 
oak  of  prodigious  she,  which  had  been  in  a  man- 
ner overpowered  by  an  enormous  wild  grape-Tine. 
The  vine  had  clasped  its  |mge  folds  round  the 
trunk,  and  from  thence  had  wound  about  every 
branch  and  twig,  until  the  mighty  tree  had  with- 
ered in  its  embrace.  It  seemed  like  Laocoon  strug- 
gling ineffectually  in  the  hideous  coils  of  the  mon- 
ster Python."— -Braccbridgc  Hall.  Chapter  on 
threat  Tree*. 

4 .      Note  4,  page  4,  col.  1. 

Thou  hast  perished 
Hon  nobly  far  my  Alvar  {--making  known 
The  might  of  truth. 

For  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Spanish 
Protestants,  and  the  heroic  devotion  with  which 
they  met  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  see  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  57,  art. 
Qufci't  Visit  to  Spain. 

Note  5,  page  5,  col.  1. 

I  look'd  on  two, 
Following  his  footsteps  to  the  same  dread  place, 
For  the  same  guilt— his  sisters ! — 

"A  priest,  named  Gonzalez,  had  among  other 
proselytes,  gained  over  two  young  females,  his  sis- 
ters, to  the  protectant  faith.  All  three  were  con- 
fined in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  Tlsa 
torture,  repeatedly  applied,  could  not  draw  from 
them  the  least  evidence  against  their  religious  as- 
sociates. Every  artifice  was  employed  to  obtain  a 
recantation  from  the  two  sisters,  since  the  constan- 
cy and  learning  of  Gonzalez  precluded  all  hopes 
of  a  theological  victory.  Their  answer,  if  not  ex- 
actly logical,  is  wonderfully  simple  and  affecting. 
'  We  wiB  die  in  the  faith  of  our  brother :  he  is  too 
wise  to  be  wrong,  and  too  good  to  deceive  us.' — 
lie  three  stakes  on  which  they  died  were  near 
The  priest  hod  been  gagged  till  the 
of  lighting  up  the  wood.  The  few  mi- 
nutes that  he  was  allowed  to  speak,  he  employed 
in  comforting  his  sktefsV  with  whom  he  sung  the 
109th  Psalm,  till  thir  flames  smothered  their 
voices." — Bid. 
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Note  6,  page  5,0011. 

And  deem  the  name 
A  fcndnd  chiesj  hid  borne,  cast  down  by  you  to 

The  names,  not  only  of  the  immediate  victims 
of  the  Inquisition,  were  devoted  to  infamy,  but 
those  of  all  their  relations  were  branded  with  the 
same  indelible  stain,  which  was  likewise  to  descend 
as  an  inheritance,  to  their  latest  posterity. 

Note  7,  page  7,  ooL  1. 

Twas  not  wkhia  the  city— bat  in  sight 
Of  the  snow-crowned  sierras. 

The  piles  erected  for  these  executions  were  with- 
out the  towns,  and  the  final  scene  of  an  Auto  da 
Fe  was  sometimes,  from  the  length  of  the  preceding 
ceremonies,  delayed  till  midnight 

Note  8,  page  10,  col  L 

I  weald  have  called,  adjuring  the  dart  cloud; 
To  the  moat  ancient  Heaven  I  would  hare  amid 
«— Speaktome!  at**/  me  truth  1" 

For  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  impressive 
pictures  perhaps  ever  drawn,  of  a  young  mind 
straggling  against  habit  and  superstition  in  its  first 
aspirations  after  truth,  see  the  admirable  Letter* 
from  Spain  by  Don  Levcadio  Doblado. 

Note  9,  page  10,  col.  2. 

For  thick  ye  girt  me  round,  ye  long-departed!  - 
Dm*    imaged  form— with  eras,  and  shield,  and  crest. 

"You  walk  from  end  to  end  over  a  floor  of  tomb- 
stones, inlaid  in  brass  with  the  forms  of  the  depart- 
ed, mitres,  and  crosiers,  and  speats,  and  shields, 
and  helmets,  all  mingled  together — all  worn  into 
glass-like  smoothness  by  the  feet  and  the  knees  of 
long-departed  worshippers.  Around,  on  every  side 
each  in  their  separate  chapel,  sleep  undisturbed 
from  age  to  age  the  venerable  ashes  of  the  holiest 
or  the  loftiest  that  of  old  came  thither  to  worship 
— their  images  and  their  dying  prayers  sculptured 
among  the  resting-places  of  their  remains." — From 
a  beautiful  description  of  ancient  Spanish  Cathe- 
drals, in  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk. 

Note  10,  page  11,  col.  2. 

With  eyes,  whose  lightning  laughter  hath  beguiled 
A  tbouaand  pangs. 

•'  E 1  lampeggiar&e  V  angelico  riso. — Petrarch. 

Note  11,  page  12,  col.  1. 

Mighty  shades 
Weaving  their  gorgeous  tracery  o'er  thy  head, 
With  the  light  melting  through  their  high  arcades, 
As  through  a  pillared  cloister's. 

"  Sometimes  their  discourse  was  held  in  the  deep 
shades  of  moss-grown  forests,  whose  gloom  and 
interlaced  boughs  first  suggested  that  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, beneath  whose  pointed  arches,  where 
they  had  studied  and  prayed,  the  particoloured 
windows  shed  a  tinged  light ;  scenes,  which  the 
gleams  of  sunshine,  penetrating  the  deep  foliage, 
and  flickering  on  the  variegated  turf  below,  might 
have  recalled  to  their  memory"— Webster's  Ora- 
tion on  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
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North  America,  voL  ii.  p.  306. 

Note  12,  page  12,  coi  L 

Bring  me  the  sounding  of  the 
With  yets  nearer  swell— frash 

The  varying  sounds  of  waterfall  are  thus  alla- 
ded  to  in  an  interesting  work  of  Mm  Grant  a. 
"On  the  opposite  side  the  view  was  boansVd  by 
steep  bins,  covered  with  lofty  pines,  from  wttcs  a 
waterfall  descended,  which  not  only  gave 
Don  to  the  sylvan  scene,  but  was  the 
ter  imaginable;  fbietelh^by ito variaiaaditttfK 
hgihle  sounds  every  approsghtng  phsssy.aot  only 
of  the  weather  but  of  the  wind."— Jfessiirt  o/a* 
American  Lady,  vol  L  p.  143. 

Note  13,  page  13,  coi  L 
AnlthefundrcfcoftherjiaticwaaeB 
There,  on  thai 


the  Andes,  are  described  by  UOoa. 

Note  14,  page  13,  coi  1. 

Bat  so  my  spirit's  fevered  Iobsjbsbb  wrought, 
WakaoJis£h  might  b^  to  the  nto  sad  sound, 
That  from  the  darkness  of  the  waBs  they  brought 
A  loved  scena  round  me,  vWbry  around. 

Many  striking  instances  of  the  vividness  vat 
which  the  mind,  when  strongly  excited,  hat  tost 
known  to  renovate  past  iinpresaioTsi,  andeasorr 
them  into  visible  imagery,  are  noticed  aadacooueV 
ed  for  in  Dr.  Hibbert's  Philosophy  ofAppmntim. 
The  following  iUustrative  passage  b  quoted  m  tat 
same  work,  from  the  writings  of  the  hie  Dr.Fef* 
riar.    "  I  remember  that,  about  the  age  of  fan- 
teen,  it  was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  aw- 
self,  if  I  had  been  viewing  any  Interesting  object 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  such  as  a  romantic  no, 
a  fine  seat,  or  a  review  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  sooa 
as  evening  came  on,  if  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  a 
dark  room,  the  whole  scene  was  brought  before  ■? 
eyes  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  what  tthadpaawsh 
ed  in  daylight,  and  remained  visible  for  several  mi- 
nutes.   I  have  no  doubt  that  dismal  and  fhfhtfol 
images  have  been  thus  presented  to  young  persaDf 
after  scenes  of  domestic  affliction  or  pubhc  aorior.a 

The  following  passage  from  the  "Alcazar of 
Seville,"  a  tale,  or  historical  sketch,  by  the  author 
of  Doblado's  tetters,  affords  a  further  fflustranon 
of  this  subject  "  When,  descending  fast  into  the 
vale  of  years,  I  strongly  fix  my  mind's  eye  on  those 
narrow,  shady,  silent  streets,  where  I  breathed  the 
scented  air  which  came  rustling  through  the  sur- 
rounding groves;  where  the  footsteps  re-echoed 
from  the  clean  watered  porches  of  the  houses,  and 
where  every  object  spoke  of  quiet  and  contentment; 

the  objects  around  nat  begin 

to  fade  into  a  mere  delusion,  and  not  only  the 
thoughts,  but  the  external  sensation*}  which  I 
then  experience,  revive  with  a  reality  that  almost 
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tabs  on  shudder-- it  bat  so  much  the  ttaxicter 

ft  trance,  or  vision." 

Note  15,  page  15,  ooL  L     ■«  c 

Nor  the  feint  flower-scents,  as  they  come  and  f» 
to  lb*  soft  air,  like  musk  wandering  by. 

"For  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  farresweet- 
•  in  the  aire  (where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the 
irblmgcf  music)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  no- 
ting m  more  fit  for  that  delight  than  to  know 
hat  be  the  flowers  and  plants  which  djpe  best  per- 
ms the  aire."— Lord  Bacon}*  Etay&i  Garden*. 

Note  16,  page  17,  col.  3. 

I  aaw  thee  shine 
Once  more,  la  thy  serene  magnificence, 
O  Southern  Crosi! 

u  The  pleasure  we  felt  on  discovering  the  South- 
■n  Cross  was  warmly  shared  by  such  of  the  crow 

>  had  lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the  solitude  of  the 
sas,  we  hail  a  star  asa  friend  from  whom  we  have 
»ng  been  separated.  Among  the  Portuguese  and 
*e  Spaniards,  peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase 
lis  feeling ;  a  religious  sentiment  attaches  them 

>  a  constellation,  the  form  of  which  recsJs  the  sign 
f  the  faith  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  deserts 

fthe  New  World. It  has  been 

bserved  at  what  hour  of  the  night,  in  different 
Basons,  the  Cross  of  the  South  is  erect  or  inclined. 
t  ii  a  time-piece  that  advances  very  regularly  near 
or  minutes  a  day,  and  no  other  group  of  stars 
tidbits  to  the  naked  eye  an  observation  of  time  so 
isily  made.  How  often  have  We  heard  our  guides 
eclaim  in  the  savannahs  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the 
esert  extending  from  Lima  to  Truxillo,  "  Mid- 
ighttapast,  the  cross  begins  to  bend  P  How  often 
msb  words  reminded  us  of  that  affecting  scene 
here  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near  the  source 
f  the  river  Lataniers,  conversed  together  for  the 
ist  time,  and  where  the  old  man,  at  the  sight  of 
te  Southern  Cross,  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to 
tparater— De  Humboldf*  Travel*. 

Note  i%  page  18,  col.  1. 

Songs  of  the  orange  bower,  the  Moorish  hold, 
The  "J&o  Verde." 

"  Rio  verde,  rio  verde,"  the  popular  Spanish  Ro- 
ance,  known  to  the  English  reader  in  Percy's 


"Gentle  river,  gentle  river, 

Lo,  thy  streams  are  stained  with  gore  I 

Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 

Floats  along  thy  willowed  shore,"  Ac  Ac, 

Note  18,  page  19,  col.  1. 

Then  the  broad  lonely  sunrise  1— and  the  plash 
Into  ttsj  sounding  waves  !— 

De  Humboldt,  in  describing  the  burial  of  a  young 


Asturian  at  sea,  mentions  the  entreaty  of  the  offi- 
ciating priest,  that  the  body,  which  had  been 
brought  upon  deck  daring  the  night,  might  not  be 
committed  to  the  waves  until  after  sunrise,  in  order 
to  pay  it  the  last  rites  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Romish  church. 

Note  19,  page  19,  col.  2L 
Oh  ait  thou  not  where  there  is  no  more  seat 
"And  there  was  no  more  see."— itet>.  chap.  xxL  v.  1. 


Note  90,  page  90,  ooL  1. 
And  oto  the  Andes-torrents  borne  his  form, 
Where  our  nail  bridge  hath  quivered  'midst  the  storm. 

The  bridges  over  many  deep  chasms  amongst 
the  Andes  are  pendulous,  and  formed  only  of  the 
fibres  of  equinoctial  plants.  Their  tremulous  mo- 
tion has  afforded  a  striking  image  to  one  of  the 
stanzas  in  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 

M  Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws, 

Of  nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak ; 

The  loneliness  of  earth,  that  overawes,  • 

Where,  resting  by  the  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 

The  lama-driver,  on  Feruvia'a  peak, 

Nor  voice  nor  living  motion  marks  around, 

But  storks  that  to  the  boundkss  forest  shriek, 

Or  wild-cane  rich,  high  flung  o'er  gulf  profound, 

That  Ifctuates  when  the  storms  of  El  Dorado  sound. 

Note  21,  page  20,  col.  2. 
And  then  his  play 
Through  the  wide  Llanos  cheered  again  our  way. 

Llano*,  at  savannas,  the  great  plains  in  South 
America, 

Note  22,  page  20,  col.  1. 

And  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream, 

On  whose  lone  margin  we  have  heard  at  morn 

From  the  mysterious  rocks,  the  sunrise-music  borne. 

De  Humboldt  speaks  of  these  rocks  on  the  shores 
of  the  Oronoco.  Travellers  have  heard  from  time 
to  time  subterraneous  sounds  proceed  from  them  at 
run-rise,  resembling  those  of  an  organ.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  this  mysterious  music, 
although  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  heard  it 
himself,  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  produced  by 
currents  of  air  issuing  through  the  crevices. 

Note  23,  page  20,  col.  2. 

Yet  those  deep  southern  shades  opprcasod 
My  soul  with  stillness. 

The  same  distinguished  traveller  frequently  al- 
ludes to  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  air  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  the  new  continent,  and  particularly 
on  the  thickly  wooded  shores  of  the  Oronoco.  "  In 
this  nsjfrnbourhood,"  he  says,  "no  breath  of  wind 
ever  tjPfltes  the  foliage." 
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&*80  of  Jdatia  latrtrc. 


The  following  pieces  may  so  §u  be  considered 
a  series,  as  each  is  intended  to  be  commemora- 
tive of  some  national  recollection,  popular  cus- 
tom, or  tradition.  The  idea  was  suggested  by 
Herder's  "  Stimmen  der  Vdlker  in  Liedern;" 
the  execution  is  however  different,  as  the  poems 
in  his  collection  are  chiefly  translations. 

Most  of  those  forming  the  present  one  have  ap- 
peared, as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  pieces  at- 
tached to  them,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 


MOORISH  BRIDAL  SONG. 


ft  is  a  custom  among  the  Moon,  that  a  female  who  dies  un- 
married to  clothed  for  interment  in  wedding  apparel,  and  the 
bridal  song  is  sang  over  her  remains  before  they  are  borne 
from  her  borne. 

Bee  the  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Year's  Residence  in 
Tripoli,  by  the  ahter-in-law  of  Mr.  Tally. 


The  citron  groves  their  fruit  and  flowers  were 
strewing 

Around  a  Moorish  palace,  while  the  sigh 

Of  low  sweet  summer-winds,  the  branches  woo- 
ing, 

With  music  through  their  shadowy  bowers  went 
by; 

Music  and  voices,  from  the  marble  halls, 
Through  the  leaves  gleaming,  and  the  fountain- 
fells. 

A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal  song  came  swelling, 
To  blend  with  fragrance  in  those  southern 

shades, 
And  told  of  feasts  within  the  stately  dwelling, 
Bright  lamps,  and  dancing  steps,  and  gem- 
crowned  maids; 
And  thus  it  flowed; — yet  something  in  the  lay 
Belonged  to  sadness,  as  it  died  away. 

"  The  bride  comes  forth !  her  tears  no  more  are 

falling 
To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  infant  years; 
Kind  voices  from  a  distant  home  are  calling ; 
She  comes  like  day-spring— she  hath  done  with 

tears; 
Now  must  her  dark  eye  shine  on  other  flowers, 
Her  soft  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  ours! 
4  — Pour  the  rich  odours  round! 

"  We  haste!  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing; 
Love  still  goes  with  her  from  her  place  of  birth ; 


Deep  silent  Joy  within  her  sotd  is  springing^ 
Though  in  her  glance  die  fight  no  man  m 

mirth! 
Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  yeas; 
Her  sisters  weep— but  she  hath  done  wftntesji! 

—Now  nay  the  tMnl  sound." 


Enowest  thou  for  whom  they 

numbers? 
—One,  whose  rich  tresses 

more! 
One,  whose  pale  cheek  soft 

slumbers, 
Nor  Love's  own 
Her  graceful  ringlets  o'er  a 
-Weep  for  the  young,  the 


thsbridil 
to  wave  no 
norfsjw 


deal! 


THE  BIRD'S  RELEASE. 


The  Indians  of  Bengal  and  of  the 
eages  filled  with  birds  to  the  grave*  of 
which  they  set  the  birch  at  liberty.  Thai 
in  the  description  of  Virginia*  funeral. 


Go  forth,  for  she  is  gone ! 
With  the  golden  light  of  her  wavy  hair, 
She  is  gone  to  the  fields  of  the  viewless  air; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone! 

Her  voice  hath  passed  away! 
It  hath  passed  away  like  a  summer  brass, 
When  it  leaves  the  hills  for  the  far  blue  seal, 

Whsje  we  may  not  trace  its  way. 

Go  forth,  and  like  her  be  free! 
With  thy  radiant  wing,  and  thy  glinrirg  eyt, 
Thou  hast  all  the  range  of  the  sunny  sky, 

And  what  is  our  grief  to  theel 

Is  it  aught  even  to  hear  we  rnouml 
Doth  she  look  on  the  tears  by  her  kindred  sbeil 
Doth  she  rest  with  the  flowers  o'er  her 
head, 

Or  float  on  the  light 


We  know  not— but  she  is  gone! 
Her  step  from  the  dance,  her 

And  the  smile  of  her  eye  from  the 
She  hath  left  her  dwelling 


LAYS  OF  MANY  LANDS. 


When  the  wanes  at  comet  shine, 
We  may  hear  thy  voice,  amidst  thousands  mora, 
In  the  scented  woods  of  our  glowing  shore, 

But  we  shall  not  know  tie  thine! 

Even  so  with'  the  loved  one  flown! 
Her  smile  in  the  starlight  may  wander  by, 
Her  breath  may  be  near  in  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

ftmnml  us — but  all  unknown. 

Go  forth,  we  have  loosed  thy  chain! 
We  may  deck  thy  cage  with  the  richest  flowers, 
Which  the  bright  day  rears  in  our  eastern  bowers, 

But  thou  wilt  not  be  lured  again. 

Even  thus  may  the  summer  pour 
All  fragrant  things  on  the  land's  green  breast, 
And  the  glorious  earth  like  a  bride  be  dressed, 

But  it  wins  her  back  no  more! 


THE  SWORD  OP  THE  TOMB. 

A  NORTHERN  LEGEND. 


The  idea  of  this  ballad  to  taken  from  a  scene  in  "Stark- 
ether,"  a  tragedy  by  the  Danish  poet  Ochlenschkger.  The 
aepalchra]  fire  here  alluded  to,  and  supposed  to  guard  the 
of  deceased  heroes,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
pa.  Seren  sufierings  to  the  departed  spirit 
was  supposed  by  the  Scandinarian  tnythokgiati  to  be  the 
i  of  any  pro&natioa  of  the  sepulchre. 

Bee  Oekkn$ddagtr*§  Flay. 


"  Voice  of  the  gifted  elder  time! 
Yoke  of  the  charm  and  the  Runic  rhyme! 
Speak!  from  the  shades  and  the  depths  disclose, 
How  Sigard  may  Tanish  his  mortal  foes; 
Voice  of  the  buried  past! 

u  Voice  of  the  grate!  tis  the  mighty  hour, 
When  night  with  her  stars  and  dreams  hath  power, 
And  my  step  hath  been  soundless  on  the  snows, 
And  the  speQ  I  hate  sung  hath  laid  repose 
On  the  billow  and  the  blast."     ' 

Then  the  torrents  of  the  North, 
And  the  forest  pines  were  still, 
While  a  hollow  chant  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hill. 

"  There  shines  no  sun  'midst  the  hidden  dead, 
But  where  the  day  looks  not  the  brave  may  tread ; 
There  b  heard  no  song,  and  no  mead  is  poured, 
But  the  warrior  may  come  to  the  silent  board 
In  the  shadow  of  the  night 

"  Then  is  laid  a  sword  in  thy  father's  tomb, 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman's  doom; 
But  soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  deep, 
For  Oit  viewless  have  fearful  might!* 


Then  died  the  solemn  lay, 
As  a  trumpet's  music  dies, 
By  the  night-wind  borne  away 
Through  the  wild  and  stormy 


The  fir-trees  rocked  to  the  wailing  blast, 
As  on  through  the  forest  the  warrior  passed, — 
Through  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and  old, 
The  dark  place  of  visions  and  legends,  told 
By  the  fires  of  Northern  pine. 

The  fir-trees  rocked,  and  the  frozen  ground 

Grave  back  to  his  footstep  a  hollow  sound ; 

And  it  seemed  that  the  depths  of  those  awful 

shades, 
From  the  dreary  gloom  of  their  long  arcades, 

Gave  warning,  with  voice  and  sign. 

But  the  wind  strange  magic  knows 
To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 
From  the  gray  wood's  tossing  boughs 
When  night  is  on  her  throne. 

The  pines  closed  o'er  him  with  a  deeper  gloom, 
As  he  took  the  path  to  the  monarch's  tomb; 
The  pole-star  shone,  and  the  heavens  were  bright 
With  the  arrowy  streams  of  the  northern  light, 
But  his  road  through  dimness  lay! 

He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood, 
The  dark  shrine  stained  with  the  victim's  blood : 
Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead, 
Arose  on  his  midnight  way. 

Then  first  a  moment's  chill 
Went  shuddering  through  his  breast, 
And  the  steel-clad  man  stood  still 
Before  that  place  of  rest. 

But  he  crossed  at  length  with  a  deep-drawn  breath, 
The  threshold-floor  of  the  hall  of  Death, 
And  looked  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire 
Which  gleamed  from  the  urn  of  his  warrior-sire, 
With  a  strange  and  solemn  light. 

Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain 
Like  an  omen  rose  on  his  soul  again/ 
— "  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  Bleep, 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might !" 

But  the  gleaming  sword  and  shield 
Of  many  a  battle-day 
Hung  o'er  that  urn,  revealed 
By  the  tomb-fire's  wavcless  ray. 

With  a  faded  wreath  of  oak-leaves  bound, 
They  hung  o'er  the  tfust  of  the  far-renowned, 
Whom  the  bright  Valkyriur's  warning  voice 
Had  called  to  the  banquet  where  gods  rejoice, 
And  the  rich  mead  flows  in  light. 
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With  a  beating  heart  his  ton  drew  near, 
And  still  rang  the  verse  in  his  thrilling  ear, 
— "  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
•   For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might !" 

Aral  many  a  Saga's  rhyme, 
And  legend  of  the  grave, 
That  shadowy  scene  and  time 
Called  back,  to  daw*  the  brave. 

jRnt  he  raised  his  arm,  and  the  flame  grew  dim, 
AnA  the  sword  in  its  light  seemed  to  wave  and 

swim, 
And  his  faltering  hand  could  not  grasp  it  well — 
From  the  pale  oak-wreath,  with  a  clash  it  fell 

Through  the  chamber  of  the  dead ! 

The  deep  tomb  rang  with  the  heavy  sound, 
And  the  urn  lay  shivered  in  fragments  round ; 
And  a  rush,  as  of  tempests,  quenched  the  fire, 
And  the  scattered  dust  of  his  warlike  sire 
Was  strewn  on  the  Champion's  head. 

One  moment — and  all  was  still 
In  the  slumberer's  ancient  hall, 
When  the  rock  had  ceased  to  thrill 
With  the  mighty  weapon's  fall. 

The  stars  were  just  lading,  one  by  one, 
The  clouds  were  just  tinged  by  the  early  sun, 
When  there  streamed  through  the  cavern  a  torch's 

flame, 
And  the  brother  of  Sigurd  the  valiant  came 

To  seek  him  in  the  tomb. 

Stretched  on  his  shield,  like  the  steel-girt  slain 
By  moonlight  seen  on  the  battle-plain, 
In  a  speechless  trance  lay  the  warrior  there, 
But  he  wildly  woke  when  the  torch's  glare 
Burst  on  him  through  the  gloom. 

"  The  morning  wind  blows  free, 
And  the  hour  of  chase  is  near: 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  with  me ! 
What  dost  thou,  Sigurd,  here?" 

"  I  have  put  out  the  holy  sepulchral  fire, 
I  have  scattered  the  dust  of  my  warrior-sire  1 
It  burns  on  my  head,  and  it  weighs  down  my  heart ; 
But  the  winds  shall  not  wander  without  their  part 
To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep ! 

"  In  the  mantle  of  death  he  was  here  with  me  now, — 
There  was  wrath  in  his  eye,  there  was  gloom  on 

his  brow; 
And  his  cold  still  glance  on  my  spirit  fell 
With  an  icy  ray  and  a  withering  spell — 

Oh!  chill  is  the  house  of  sleep!" 

"  The  morning  wind  blows  tree, 
And  the  reddening  son  shines  clear; 


Come  forth,  come  forth,  with  sst ! 
It  is  dark  and  fearful  here!" 


•  He  is  there,  he  is  there,  with 

But  gone  from  his  head  is  the  kingly 

The  crown  from  his  head,  and  the 

hand,— 
They  have  chased  him  tar  from  the 
Where  the  feast  of  the  gods  is 


trows! 

a, 
final  sii 


"  He  mast  go  form  alone  on  hit  phantom  steed, 
He  most  ride  o'er  thegmvw-hflbwithisnfiij  spin!! 
His  place  b  no  longer  at  Odin's  board, 
He  is  driven  from  VolhaUa  without  Us  sword! 
But  the  slayer  shall  avenge  the  dead!" 

That  sword  its  feme  had  won 
By  the  fell  of  many  a  crest, 
But  its  fiercest  work  wn 
In  the  tomb,  on  Sigurd's 


VALKYRIUR  SONG. 


Hie  VeOryriox,  or  Falsi  flsssm  of  Kortham  uraohp, 
wereenppoaed  to  Singh  oat  the  wanton  who  wen  to  at  ■ 
battle,  and  be  received  into  the  bsHiof  OAn. 

Wheat  Northern  chief  fell  gfcriouery  In  war,  fail  obssssi 
were  honoured  with  ell  posMliiii  issyilfli  —  Hbaastssi 
and  eUfer,  war-horse,  domestic  "f '  n  T  an  sod  wassveresi 
he  held  most  deer,  were  pieced  wkh  him  on  the  pfit.  five* 
pendente  tad  friends  frequently  made  it*  point  of  hoooara 
die  with  their  leader,  in  order  to  attend  on  Mi  sheas  kfeV 
helh^  or  the  Palace  of  Odm.  And  nedy,  lsswffewwss* 
rally  cnrwrnned  with  him  on  the  emme  pile. 

flee  Mallets  Northern  Antiquitim,  Herbert*  flfrk,  ft 


Tremblingly  flashed  th* »"~— — «  meteor  fight, 
Showing  thin  forme  like  virgins  of  thie  earth, 
Bare  that  ell  eigne  of  human  joy  or  grid; 
The  flueh  of  peafoo,  entile  or  tear,  had  eeenwi 
On  the  fixed  brighossa  of  each  deeding  cheek 
Strange  and  onneioreL 


The  Sea-king  woke  from  the  troubled  deep 

Of  a  vision-haunted  night, 
And  he  looked  from  his  bark  o'er  the  gbcavdetp, 
And  counted  the  streaks  of  fight; 
For  the  red  sun's  earliest  ray 
Was  to  rouse  his  bands  that  day, 
To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight! 


But  the  dreams  of  rest  were  soil  on  earth, 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high, 
And  there  waved  not  the  smoke  of  one 
hearth 
'Midst  the  quiet  of  the  sky; 
And  along  the  twilight  bay 
In  their  sleep  the  hamlets  lay,     ' 
For  they  knew  not  the  none  wet*  j/Ukl 


* 
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The  Sea-king  looked  o'er  the  brooding  wave: 

He  turned  to  the  dusky  shore, 
And  there  seemed,  through  the  arch  of  a  tide- 
worn  cave, 
A  gleam,  as  of  mow,  to  poor; 
And  forth,  in  watery  light, 
Moved  phantoms,  dimly  white, 
Which  the  garb  of  woman  bore. 

Slowly  they  moved  to  the  billow  side ; 

And  the  forms,  as  they  grew  more  clear, 
3eemed  each  on  a  tall  pale  steed  to  ride 
And  a  shadowy  crest  to  rear, 
And  to  beckon  with  faint  hand 
From  the  dark  and  rocky  strand^ 
And  to  point  a  gleaming  spear. 

Then  a  stillness  on  his  spirit  fell, 

Before  th'  unearthly  train, 
Tor  he  knew  Valhalla's  daughters  well, 
The  choosers  of  the  slain! 
And  a  sudden  rising  breeze 
Bore  across  the  moaning  seas 
To  his  ear  their  thrilling  strain: 

"  There  are  songs  in  Odin's  Hall, 
For  the  brave,  e'er  night  to  fall! 
Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray  1 — 
He  must  bring  a  wrathful  day! 
Sleeps  the  falchion  in  its  sheath  1 — 
Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death ! 
Regner! — sea-king ! — thee  we  call ! — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall. 

"At  the  feast  and  in  the  song, 
Thou  shalt  be  remembered  long ! 
By  the  green  isles  of  the  flood 
Thou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood ! 
On  the  earth  and  on  the  sea, 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee! 
*Tis  enough— the  war-gods  call — 
There  b  mead  in  Odin's  Hall! 

"Regner!  tell  thy  fair-haired  bole 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side ! 
Tell  the  brother  of  thy  breast 
Even  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest ! 
Tell  the  raven-steed  which  bore  thee, 
When  the  wild  wolf  fled  before  thee, 
He  too  with  his  lord  must  fall — 
There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall! 


"Lo!  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth — 
Arm!  thou  leader  of  the  north! 
Lo!  the  mists  of  twilight  fly — 
We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die! 
By  the  sword  and  by  the  spear, 
By  the  hand  that  knows  not  fear 
Sea-ttsf!  noWy  shalt  thou  fall  !— 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  HaD!" 


There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave, 

When  afar  the  sunlight  spread, 
And  the  phantom  forms  of  the  tide-worn  cave 
With  the  mists  of  morning  fled. 
But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand  * 

Of  the  battle-axe  and  brand, 
Lay  cold  on  a  pile  of  dead!  * 


THE  CAVERN  OF  THE  THREE 
TELLS. 

SWISS  TRADITION. 


ThethrwfoawkwcrftbeHdTatkCkMfwferocyareuiought 
to  sleep  in  a  cavern  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The  herdsmen 
call  them  the  Three  Tells;  and  ay  that  they  lie  there  in  their 
antique  garb,  in  quiet  dumber;  and  when  Switisstand  is  in 
her  utmost  need,  they  will  awaken  and  regain  the  liberties  of 
the  land.  See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  44. 

The  Grotli,  where  the  confederates  held  their  nightly 
meetings,  b  a  meadow  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
or  Lake  of  the  Fonstcantons,  here  called  the  Forest  sea, 


Oh!  enter  not  yon  shadowy  cave, 
Seek  not  the  bright  stars  there, 
Though  the  whispering  pines  that  o'er  it  wave, 
With  freshness  fill  the  air : 

For  there  the  Patriot  Three, 
In  the  garb  of  old  arrayed, 
By  their  native  Forest-sea 
On  a  rocky  couch  are  laid. 

The  Patriot  Three  that  met  of  yore 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky, 
And  leagued  their  hearts  on  the  Griitli  shore, 
In  the  name  of  liberty !    * 

Now  silently  they  sleep 

Amidst  the  hills  they  freed ; 
But  their  rest  is  only  deep, 
Till  their  country's  hour  of  need. 

They  start  not  at  the  hunter's  call, 

Nor  the  Lammer-geyer's  cry, 
Nor  the  rush  of  a  sudden  torrent's  fall, 
Nor  the  Lauwine  thundering  by  1 

And  the  Alpine  herdsman's  by, 
To  a  Switzer's  heart  so  dear ! 
On  the  wild  wind  floats  away, 
No  more  for  them  to  hear. 

But  when  the  battle-horn  is  blown 

Till  the  Schreckhorn's  peaks  reply, 
When  the  Jungfrau's  cliffs  send  back  the  tone 
Through  their  eagle's  lonely  sky; 

When  spear-heads  light  the  lakes, 
When  trumpets  loose  the  snows, 
When  the  rushing  war-steed  shakes 
The  glacier's  mute  repose; 
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When  Uri's  beechcn  woodtwtwe  red 

In  the  burning  hamlet's  light ; 
Then  from  the  cavern  of  the  dead, 
Shall  the  steepen  wake  in  might  1 

With  a  leap,  like  Tell's  proas\.leap, 
When  away  the  helm  he  flung,* 
j&d  boldly  op  the  steep 
From  the  flashing  billow  sprang ! 

They  shall  wake  beside  tissk  Forest-sea, 

In  the  ancient  garb  they  wore 
When  they  linked  the  hands  that  made  us  free, 
On  the  Grutli's  moonlight  shore: 

And  their  voices  shall  be  heard, 

And  be  answered  with  a  shoot, 
Till  the  echoing  Alps  are  stirred, 
And  the  signal-fires  blaze  oat 

And  the  land  shall  see  such  deeds  again 

As  those  of  that  proud  day, 
When  Winkelried,  on  Sempach's  plain, 
Through  the  serried  spears  made  way; 
And  when  the  rocks  came  down 
On  the  dark  Morganten  dell, 
And  the  crowned  casques,  t  overthrown, 
Before  our  fathers  fell! 

For  the  Kuhreihen'st  notes  most  never  sound 

In  a  land  that  wears  the  chain, 
And  the  vines  on  freedom's  holy  ground 
Untrampled  must  remain! 

And  the  yellow  harvest  wave 

For  no  stranger's  hand  to  reap, 
While  within  their  silent  cave 
The  men  of  Grutli  deep! 


SWISS  SONG, 

ON   THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BATTLE. 


The  Swiss,  even  to  our  days  hare  continued  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  ancient  battles  with  much  solemnity;  assem- 
bling in  the  open  air  on  the  fields  where  their  ancestoro  fought, 
to  hear  thanksgivings  offered  up  by  the  priests,  and  the  names 
of  all  who  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  day  enumerated  They 
afterwards  walk  in  procession  to  chapels,  always  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  scenes,  where  masses  are  sung  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed 

Bee  Planta's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 


Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 

If  yet  they  gird  a  land 
Where  freedom's  voice  and  step  are  (bund, 

Forget  ye  not  the  band, 


"The  point  of  rock  on  which  Tell  leaped  from  the  boat  of 
Cesser  is  marked  by  a  chapel,  and  called  the  Tcliensprung. 

t  Crowned  MmeU,  as  a  distinction  of  rank,  are  men* 
tioned  in  Hmood's  Switzerland 

J  The  Kuhreinen,  the  celebrated  Bane  dee  Vackee. 


The  faithful  band,  oar 

Here,  in  the  narrow  battle-dell  I 

If  yet,  the  wilds  among, 

Our  silent  hearts  may  born, 
When  the  deep  momjtain-horn  had  run 
And  home  oar  steps  may  tarn, 
— Hsfce  I— home  J— if  still  thai  name  be  < 
Praise  to  the  men  who  perished  here! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round! 

Up  to  the  shining  snows 
That  day  the  stormy  rolling  soond, 
The  sound  of  battle  rose! 
Their  caves  prolonged  the  tranrpetfrVlsat, 
Their  dark  pines  trembled  as  it  paused! 


They  saw  the 

They  saw  the  knightly 
The  banner  and  the  mail-clad 
Borne  down,  and 
They  saw — and  glorying  there 
£ternal  records  to  the  land! 


Praise  to  the  nu>nntahvbom, 
The  brethren  of  the  gient 
By  them  no  steel-array  wa 
They  stood  as  peasantrmen ! 
They  left  the  vineyard  and  the  fleM 
To  break  an  empire's lanos  and  shield! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round 

If  yet,  along  their  steeps, 
Our  children's  fearless  feet  may  sand, 
Free  as  the  chamois  leaps: 
Teach  them  in  song  to  bless  the  band 
Amidst  whose  mossy  graves  we  stand! 

If,  by  the  wood-fire's  blaze, 

When  winter-stars  gleam  cold, 
The  glorious  tales  of  elder  days 
May  proudly  yet  be  told, 
Forget  not  then  the  shepherd-race, 
Who  made  the  hearth  a  holy  place! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 

If  yet  the  sabbath  bell 
Comes  o'er  them  with  a  gladdening  sosj 
Think  on  the  battle-dell ! 
For  Hood  first  bathed  its  flowery  sod, 
That  chainlesw  hearts  might  worship  Gad 

THE  MESSENOPER-BIRD. 


Some  of  the  native  Braxflians  pay  great  i 
tnla  tiirrl  inn  lingi  monmfullj  in  ilw  iatg%t  nasi  V 
H  is  a  messenger  which  their  fk  erased  fidjsjds  and  s 
have  seat,  and  that  it  brings  UMsnMwsfrosatheeaJsi 


Thou  art  come  from  die  spirits' 
Thou  art  come  from  the  spirits*  ftttsit 
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Through  the  dark  pine-grove  let  thy  voice  be  heard, 
And  tell  of  the  shadowy  band  ( 

Wc  know  that  the  bowers  arc  green  and  fair 

In  the  light  of  that  summer  shore, 
And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost  arc  there, 

They  arc  there-r-and  they  weep  no  more ! 

And  we  know  they  have  quenched  their  fever's  thirst 
From  the  Fountain  of  Youth  ere  now,* 

For  there  must  the  stream  in  its  freshness  burst, 
Which  nono  may  find  below  I 

And  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  lured  to  earth 
From  the  land  of  deathless  flowers, 

By  the  feast,  or  the  dance,  or  the  song  of  mirth, 
Though  their  hearts  were  once  with  ours; 

Though  they  sat  with  us  by  the  night-fire's  blaze, 

And  bent  with  us  the  bow, 
And  heard  the  tales  of  our  fathers'  days, 

Which  are  told  to  others  now ! 

But  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain ! 

Can  those  who  have  loved  forget  1 
"Wc  call — and  they  answer  not  again — 

—Do  they  love— do  they  love  us  yet  1 

Doth  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  there, 

And  the  father  of  his  child  1 
And  the  chief,  of  those  that  were  wont  to  share 

His  wanderings  through  the  wild? 

^Ve  call  them  far  through  the  silent  night, 
And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; 

VV~e  know,  thou  bird !  that  their  land  is  bright, 
But  say,  do  they  love  there  still  1 


THE  STRANGER  IN  LOUISIANA. 


An  early  traveller  mentions  a  pssple  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miw>L«-ippi  who  bum  Into  tear*  at  the  tight  of  a  stranger.  The 
rc-i«>n  of  thifl  n,  that  they  fancy  their  deceased  friends  and 
**\ati<ina  to  be  only  gone  on  a  journey,  anil  being  in  constant 
«xprruuion  of  their  return,  look  for  them  vainly  amongst  these 
foreign  travellers,  * 

Piearfg  Certmonif.a  and  Relieiout  Cu*tom». 

11  J*ii  paaMt  mot-meme,"  says  Clwuenuhriand  in  hla  Kouve- 
tm  d'Ameriquc,  '*  chez  une  peuplnilc  indienne  quia*  prrnait 
apleurer  &  la  vue  d'un  voyageur,  parce  qu'il  lul  nsjpaWtdea 
imia  partia  poor  la  Contrtc  da  Ante;  et  depuis  long -lams 
m  voyage.*1 


The  light  of  his  ey»  was  a  joy  to  see, 
The  path  of  his  arrows  a  storm  to  Arc ! 
But  there  came  a  voice  from  a  distant  shore  : 
He  was  called — he  is  found  'midst  liis  tribe  no 

moral 
He  is  not  in  his  place  when  the  nightrf  res  bum, 
But  wc  look  for  him  still — he  will  yet  return ! 
— His  brother  sat  with  a  drooping  brow 
In  the  gloom  of  the  shadowing  cyprcss'bough, 
We  roused  him — we  bads)  him  no  longer  pine, 
For  wc  heard  a  step— but  the  step  was  thine. 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  looked  for  the  maid  of  the  mournful  song, 
Mournful,  though  sweet — she  hath  left  us  long! 
Wc  told  her  the  youth  of  her  love  was  gone, 
And  she  went  forth  to  seek  him — she  passed  alone; 
We  hear  not  her  voice  when  the  woods  are  still, 
From  the  bower  where  it  sang,  like  a  silvery  rilL 
The  joy  of  her  sire  with  her  smile  is  fled, 
The  winter  is  white  on  his  lonely  head, 
He  hath  none  by  his  side  when  the  wilds  we  track, 
He  hath  none  when  we  rest — yet  she  comes  not 

back! 
We  looked  for  her  eye  on  the  feast  to  shine, 
For  her  breezy  step— but  the  step  was  thine ! 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  looked  for  the  chief  who  hath  left  the  spear 
And  the  bow  of  his  battles  forgotten  here ! 
We  looked  for  the  hunter,  whose  bride's  lament 
On  the  wind  of  the  forest  at  eve  is  sent : 
Wc  looked  for  the  first-bom,  whose  mother's  cry 
Sounds  wild  and  shrill  through  the  midnight  sky ! 
— Where  are  they  ? — thou'rt  seeking  some  distant 

coast — 
Oh,  ask  of  them,  stranger ! — send  hack  the  lost » 
Tell  them  wc  mourn  by  the  dark  blue  streams, 
Tell  them  our  lives  but  of  them  arc  dreams ! 
Tell,  how  we  sat  in  the  gloom  to  pine, 
And  to  watch  for  a  step — but  the  step  was  thine! 


THE  ISLE  OF  FOUNTS. 

IN  INDIAN  TRADITION. 


W*  anr  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
Sat  tot  youth  of  the  sunny  glance, 
Whan  step  wis  the  fleetest  in  chase  or  dance! 

•  An  expedition  was  actually  undertaken  by  Juan  Ponce  do 
leva,  In  the  16th  century,  wkh  the  view  nf  discovering  a  won- 
esrfal  Ibumain,  believed  by  ths  natl  ves  of  Puerto  Rico  to  spring. 
taoaeof  theUicayoMaVfandtoposwesthe  virtneofrertor-l 
Inr  youth  ssssl  who  bated  In  its  waters.— See  Mob*rUnm*9 
Jbttorg  •/  America. 

13 


"Tho  River  ft.  Mary  has  its  source  from  a  vast  lake  or 
marsh,  which  lien  between  Flint  and  Oakmulzc  rivers,  nnd 
occuplea  a  space  of  near  three  hundred  mile*  In  circuit.  This 
vast  accumulation  of  waters,  in  tho  wet  season,  appears  an  a 
lake,  and  contains  snmo  largo  it-lands  or  knoll*  of  rich  high 
land ;  one  of  which  tlw  present  generation  of  the  Creek  In- 
dians represent  to  bo  a  niort  blissful  spot  of  earth ;  they  say  it 
Is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  Indiana,  whose  women  are 
faeomparahly  beautiful.  They  al»  tell  you  that  this  terres- 
trial paradise  has  been  seen  by  s»me  of  their  enterprising 
hunters,  when  in  pursuit  of  game ;  hut  that  in  iln.-ir  endea- 
vours to  approach  It,  they  wore  involved  in  perpetual  laby. 
rbtths,  and,  like  enchanted  land,  still  as  they  imagined  they 
had  just  gained  it,  it  seemed  to  fly  before  them,  alternately  ap- 
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peariiigaiiddiaappearMg.  They  resolved,  at  length,  to  leave 
the  delusive  pureui^  and  to  reoini,  which,  after  a  dumber  of 
difficulties,  they  effected.  When  they  reported  their  adven- 
turea  to  their  countrymen,  the  young  warrior*  were  inflamed 
with  an  irresistible  desire  to  invade,  and  make  a  cnomwat  of, 
ao  charming  a  country ;  but  al  their  attempta  hare  hitheno 
proved  abortive,  neTer  having  been  able  again  to  find  that  en- 
chanting epoL" 

Bartram'a  Travel*  through  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  Qc 
The  add'uka^  circumstances  in  the  Me  of  Fonnta  are  mere- 
ly imaginary . 


Son  of  the  stranger !  wouldst  thou  take 

O'er  yon  blue  hills  thy  lonely  way, 
To  reach  the  still  and  shining  lake 
Along  whose  banks  the  west-winds  play? 
— Let  no  Tain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 
Oh !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain-Isle ! 

Lull  but  the  mighty  serpent  king,* 

'Midst  the  gray  rocks,  his  old  domain ; 
Ward  but  the  cougar's  deadly  spring, 
— Thy  step  that  lake's  green  shore  may  gain ; 
And  the  bright  Isle,  when  all  is  passed 
Shall  vainly  meet  thine  eye  at  last ! 

Yes !  there,  with  all  its  rainbow  streams, 

Clear  as  within  thine  arrow's  flight, 
The  Isle  of  Founts,  the  Isle  of  dreams, 
Floats  on  the  wave  in  golden  light ; 
And  lovely  will  the  shadows  be 
Of  groves  whose  fruit  is  not  for  thee! 

And  breathings  from  their  sunny  flowers, 

Which  are  not  of  the  things  that  die, 
And  singing  voices  from  their  bowers 
Shall  greet  thee  in  their  purple  sky ; 
Soft  voices,  e'en  like  those  that  dwell 
Far  in  the  green  reeds  hollow  cell. 

Or  hast  thou  heard  the  sounds  that  rise 

From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  1 
The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies 
To  which  the  ancient  rocks  gave  birth ?t 
Like  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves 
Shall  swell  those  wood-notes  o'er  the  waves. 

The  emerald  waves! — they  take  their  hue 

And  image  from  that  sun  bright  shore ; 
But  wouldst  thou  launch  thy  light  canoe, 
And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar, 
Before  thee,  hadst  thou  morning's  speed, 
The  dreamy  land  should  still  recede ! 


*  The  Cherokees  believe  that  the  receaaea  of  their  moun- 
tains, overgrown  with  lofty  pinea  and  redan,  and  covered  with 
old  moasy  rocks,  are  inhabited  by  the  kings  or  chiefii  of  the 
rattlesnakes,  whom  they  denominate  the  M  bright  old  inhabi- 
tant*."  They  repreaent  them  aa  snakes  of  ah  enormous  size, 
and  which  poaasai  the  power  of  drawing  to  them  orery  living 
creature  that  cornea  within  the  reach  of  their  eye*  Their 
heads  are  said  to  be  crowned  with  a  carbuncle,  of  dazzling 
brightness— See  notes  to  Leyden'i  "  Scene*  of  Infancy." 

f  The  atones  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroooco,  called  by  the 
Booth  American  uumouunmLaxatde  AfvauM,  and  alluded 
to  in  a  former  note. 


Yet  on  the  breexe  thou  still  wouldst 
The  music  of  Us  flowering  shadsj 
And  ever  should  the  sound  be  near 
Of  founts  that  ripple  through  its 
The  sound,  and  sight,  and  flashing  ray 
Of  joyous  waters  in  their  play  1 


But  wo  for  him  who  sees  than  burst 

With  their  bright  spray-showers  to  the  hk 
Earth  has  no  spring  to  quench  the  thirst 
That  semhlance  in  his  sool  shal  wake 
For  ever  pouring  through  his  dreams, 
The  gush  of  those  untasted  streams  1 


Bright,  bright,  in  many  a  rocky 
The  waters  of  our  deserts  fie, 
Yet  at  the  source  his  lip  shall  ban, 
Parched  with  the  leva's  agony ! 
From  the  blue  mountains  to  the  main, 
Our  thousand  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 


E'en  thus  our  hunters 

Back  from  their  long  and  weary  quest; 
— Had  they  not  seen  th'  untrodden  shore, 
And  could  they  'midst  our  wins  find  ■*? 
The  lightning  of  their  glance  was  fled, 
They  dwelt  amongst  us  as  the  dead! 


They  lay  beside  our  glittering  rills, 

With  visions  in  their  darkened  eye, 
Their  joy  was  not  amidst  the  hills, 
Where  elk  and  deer  before  us  fly; 
Their  spears  upon  the  cedar  hung, 
Their  javelins  to  the  wind  were  flung. 

They  bent  no  more  the  forest-bow, 

They  armed  not  with  the  warrior  band, 
The  moons  waned  o'er  them  dim  and 
—They  left  us  for  the  spirit's  land! 
Beneath  our  pines  yon  greensward  heap 
8how  where  the  restless  found  their  sleep. 

Son  of  the  stranger!  if  at  eve 

Silence  be  'midst  us  in  thy  place, 
Yet  go  not  where  the  mighty  leave 
The  strength  of  battle  and  of  chase! 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 
Oh !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain-Isle! 


THE  BENDED  BOW. 


It  is  supposed  that  war  was  anciently 
urin  by  aen&ngnieaaengersm  different  dbacu^ 
land,  each  bearing  a  bended  bow;  and  that 
manner  announced  by  a  bow  nnatrung,  and 

flee  the  Cmmbrtmm 


i 
ail 


There  was  heard  the  sound  of  a 
There  was  sent  through 


coming  6% 
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"Heard  je  not  the  bettle-honi  1 
— Resper  F  lean  thy  golden  corn  I 
Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  heavou, 
Sword*  must  flash,  and  spear*  be  rivt 
Leave  it  for  the  wind"  to  shed — 
Aim !  ere  Britain's  turf  grow  red !" 


"  Hunter  I  leave  the  mountain-chase  ! 
Take  the  falchion  tram  it*  place  1 
Let  the  waif  go  tree  to-day, 
Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey  1 
Let  the  deer  ongalled  sweep  by,— 
Arm  thee!  Britain'*  foe*  are  nigh  I" 


"Chieftain!  quit  the  joyoo*  feast  I 
Stay  not  till  the  King  hath  ceased : 
Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright, 
Though  the  fire  gives  ruddy  light, 
Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  hall- 
Arm  thee!  BriUin'i  f'ooi  must  fall !" 
id  the  chieftain  armed,  and  the  hern  null 
id  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on 
"  Prince  1  thy  father's  deed*  are  told, 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold! 
Where  the  goatherd's  lay  i*  rang, 
Where  the  minstrel's  harp  i*  strung  I 
— Foea  an  en  thy  native  sea — 
Give  oar  bard*  a  tale  of  thee !" 


"  Mother  I  stay  thou  not  thy  boy  1 
He  moat  learn  the  battle's  joy. 
Sister !  bring  the  sword  and  spear, 
Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer ! 
Maiden!  bid  thy  lover  part, 
Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart !" 


HE  NEVER  SMILED  AGAIN.' 


Th*  bark  thai  held  a  prince  went  down, 
The  sweeping  waves  railed  on ; 

-  OridBally  eaMahed  in  lha  Uanij  (Juan* 


And  what  was  England's  glorious  crown 
To  him  that  wept  a  soul 

He  lived— for  life  may  long  be  borne 

Ere aorrow  break  it*  chain; — 
Why  comes  not  death,  to  thou  who  monrn  1 

— He  never  smiled  again  t 

There  stood  proud  forms  around  hi*  throne, 

The  stately  and  the  breve, 
But  which  could  fill  the  place  of  one, 

That  one  beneath  the  wavel 
Before  him  pissed  the  young  and  fair, 

In  pleasure's  reckless  train, 
But  seas  dashed  o'er  hia  son's  bright  hair — 

— He  never  smiled  again ! 

He  sal  where  festal  howt*  went  round ; 

He  heard  the  minstrel  sing, 
He  saw  the  tourney's  victor  crowbed, 

Amidst  the  knightly  ring  r 
A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 

Was  blent  with  every  strain, 
A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleep— 

— He  never  smiled  again  1 

Heart*,  in  that  time,  closed  o'er  the  trace 

Of  com  once  fondly  poured, 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsman's  place 

At  many  a  joyous  board; 
Graves,  which  true  love  had  bathed  with  tears 

Were  left  to  Heaven'*  bright  rain, 
Freeh  hopes  were  born  for  other  yean— 

— He  never  smiled  again ! 


Thfl  hod?  of  Henrr  the  Second  lav  In  atau  In 
de-lioo,  who,  on  beholding  h,  was  atroc*  wiih  I 


Torches  were  blazing  clear, 
Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow, 

Where  a  king  lay  stately  on  his  bier, 
In  the  church  of  Fontevreud. 
rtere  of  battle  o'er  him  hung, 
And  warriors  slept  beneath, 

And  light,  as  Noon's  broad  light,  wis  111 
On  the  settled  face  of  death. 

On  the  settled  face  of  death 

A  strong  and  ruddy  glare, 
Though  dimmed  at  times  by  the  censer'n 

Yet  it  fell  still  brightest  there 
As  if  each  deeply-furrowed  trace 

Of  earthly  years  to  show, — 
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— Alas !  that  aceptered  mortal's  race 
Had  aurely  closed  in  wo ! 

The  marble  floor  was  swept 

Bj  many  a  long  dark  stole, 
As  the  kneeling  priests  round  him  that  slept, 

Sang  mass  for  the  parted  soul ; 
And  solemn  were  the  strains  they  poured 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
With  the  cross  above,  and  the  crown  and  sword, 

And  the  silent  king  in  sight. 

There  was  heard  a  heavy  clang, 

As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread, 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hollow  pavement  rang 

With  a  sounding  trill  of  dread ; 
And  the  holy  chaunt  was  hushed  awhile, 

As,  by  the  torch's  flame, 
A  gleam  of  arms,  up  the  sweeping  aisle, 

With  a  mail-clad  leader  came. 

He  came  with  haughty  look, 

An  eagle-glance  and  clear, 
But  his  proud  heart  through  its  breast-plate  shook, 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier ! 
He  stood  there  still  with  a  drooping  brow, 

And  clasped  hands  o'er  it  raised ; — 
For  his  father  lay  before  him  low, 

It  was  Cocur-dc-Lion  gazed ! 

And  silently  he  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast, 
— But  there  'b  more  in  late  repentant  love 

Than  steel  may  keep  suppressed ! 
And  his  tears  brake  forth,,  at  last,  like  rain — 

Men  held  their  breath  in  awe, 
For  his  face  was  seen  by  his  warrior-train, 

And  he  recked  not  that  they  saw. 

He  looked  upon  the  dead, 

And  sorrow  seemed  to  lie, 
A  weight  of  sorrow,  even  like  lead, 

Pale  on  the  fast-shut  eye. 
He  stooped — and  kissed  the  frozen  cheek, 

And  the  heavy  hand  of  clay, 
Till  bursting  words — yet  all  too  weak — 

Gave  his  souls  passion  way. 

"  Oh,  father!  is  it  vain, 

This  late  remorse  and  deep  ? 
Speak  to  me,  father!  once  again, 

I  weep — behold,  I  weep ! 
Alas !  my  guilty  pride  and  ire! 

Were  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  give  England's  crown,  my  sire! 

To  hear  thee  bless  thy  son. 

*  Speak  to  me!  mighty  grief 
Ere  now  the  dust  hath  stirred ! 
Hear  me,  but  hear  me!— father,  chief, 
My  king!  I  mutt  be  heard! 


—Hushed,  hushed— how  is  it  that  I  cafl, 

And  that  thou  answereet  not? 
When  was  it  thus! — wo,  wo  for  all 

The  love  my  soul  forgot! 

"  Thy  silver  hairs  I  see,  " 

So  still,  so  sadly  bright! 
And  father,  father!  but  for  me, 

They  had  not  been  so  white! 
/  bore  thee  down,  high  heart !  at  last, 

No  longer  couldst  thou  strive; — 
Oh!  for  one  moment  of  the  past, 

To  kneel  and  say—'  Forgive  r 

"  Thou  wert  the  noblest  king, 

On  royal  throne  e'er  seen; 
And  thou  didst  wear,  in  knightly  ring, 

Of  all,  the  stateliest  mien; 
And  thou,  didst  prove,  where  spears  axe  proved 

In  war,  the  bravest  heart — 
— Oh!  ever  the  renowned  and  loved 

Thou  wert — and  there  thou  art! 

"  Thou  that  my  boyhood's  fukfe 

Didst  take  fond  joy  to  be!— 
The  times  I've  sported  at  thy  aide, 

And  climbed  thy  parent-kneel 
And  there  before  the  Messed  shrine, 

My  sire!  I  see  thee  he, — 
How  will  that  sad  still  face  of  thine 

Look  on  me  till  I  die!" 


THE  VASSAL'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE 
FALLEN  TREE. 


"Here  (at  Brcreton  In  Cheshire)  fa  one  thing  iaawftly 
•trange,butaUr«ed,MlmjBelfhaTehe»nl,byininype««4 
BUd  commonly  believed.  Before  any  heir  of  thfa  family  S* 
there  are  Ren,  in  a  lake  adjoining,  the  bodies  of  treaisis- 
ming  on  the  water  for  aemal  days." 

Camdfn'9  Ari**»* 


Yes!  I  have  seen  the  ancient  oak 

On  the  dark  deep  water  cast, 
And  it  was  not  felled  by  the  woodman^  stroke, 
Or  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  blast; 
For  the  mxo  might  never  touch  that  tree, 
And  the  air  was  still  as  a  summer-sea. 

I  saw  it  fall,  as  falls  a  chief 
By  an  arrow  in  the  fight, 
And  the  old  woods  shook,  to  their  loftest  issi 
At  the  crashing  of  its  might ! 
And  the  startled  deer  to  their  coverts  drew, 
And  the  spray  of  the  lake  as  a  fountain's  flew! 

Tis  fallen!  but  think  thou  not  I 
For  the  forest's  pride  o'erthrown; 
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An's  tears  lie  far  too  deep, 
poured  for  this  alone ! 
sign  too  well  I  know, 
thiol  head  moat  soon  be  low! 

al  head,'  with  its  atoning  hair, 
i  bright  quick-flashing  eye— 
iay  I  weep!  for  the  boy  is  fair, 
r  a  thing  to  die ! 
•row  the  mark  is  set — 
ay  life  redeem  him  yet! 

led  by  me  as  I  gazed 

m  the  fatal  sign, 

emed  like  sunshine  when  he  raised 

'ous  glance  to  mine ! 

's  fleet  step  he  bounded  fay, 

e— hot  he  most  die! 

he  most!  in  that  jkep  dell, 
dark  water's  side, 
n  that  ne'er  a  proud  tree  foil, 
heir  of  his  father's  died. 
?re's  laughter  in  his  eye, 
lice — yet  he  most  die ! 

him  in  these  arms,  that  now 

-vcless  and  unstrung ; 

t 1  see,  on  that  fair  brow, 

it  untimely  flung  ? 

i  green  oak,  branch  and  crest, 

on  the  dark  lake's  breast  t 

boy ! — how  proudly  sprung 
x>n  from  his  hand ! 
like  youth  to  see  him  young, 
r  in  his  father's  land! 
*  of  the  knell  and  the  dirge  is  nigh, 
hath  fallen,  and  the  flower  must  die. 

is  Tain! — I  tell  thee,  some 
rned  by  a  meteor's  light, 
bird  flitting  calls  them  home, 
ice  on  the  winds  by  night ; 
ust  go! — and  he  too,  he — 
e  fall  of  the  glorious  Tree! 


E  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 


Of  the  savage  horn,  from  the  mountain-tower, 

As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  passed, 
And  the  roar  of  the  stormy  chase  went  by, 

Through  the  dark  unquiet  sky! 

f> 
The  stag  sprurjg  up  from  his  mossy  bed 

When  he  caught  the  piercing  sounds, 
And  the  oak-boughs  crashed  to  his  antlered  head 

As  he  flew  from  the  viewless  hounds-, 
And  the  falcon  soared  from  her  craggy  height, 

Away  through  the  rushing  night! 

The  banner  shook  on  its  ancient  hold, 

And  the  pine  in  its  desert-place,- 
As  the  cloud  and  tempest  onward  rolled 

With  the  din  of  the  trampling  race; 
And  the  glens  were  filled  with  the  laugh  and  shout, 

And  the  bugle,  ringing  out! 

From  the  chieftain's  hand  .the  wine-cup  fell, 

At  the  castle's  festive  board, 
And  a  sudden  pause  came  o'er  the  swell 
»    Of  the  harp's  triumphal  chord ; 
And  the  Minnesinger's*  thrilling  lay 

In  the  hall  died  fast  away. 

The. convent's  chanted  rite  was  stayed, 

And  the  hermit  dropped  his  beads, 
And  a  trembling  ran  through  the  forest-shade, 

At  the  neigh  of  the  phantom  steeds, 
And  the  church-bells  pealed  to  the  rocking  blast 

As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  passed. 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  chase  away, 

There  is  stillness  in  the  sky, 
But  the  mother  looks  on  her  son  to-day, 

With  a  troubled  heart  and  eye, 
And  the  maiden's  brow  hath  a  shade  of  care 

'Midst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair! 

The  Rhine  flows  bright,  but  its  waves  ere  long 

Must  hear  the  voice  of  war, 
And  a  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among, 

And  a  trumpet  from  afar; 
And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  lie, 

For  the  Huntsman  hath  gone  by ! 


r  belief  in  the  Odenwald,  that  the  paving  of 
(man  announces  the  approach  of  war.  He  is 
ue  with  hi*  train  from  the  mined  castle  of 
i  traverse  the  air  to  the  opposite  casus  of 
b  confidently  asserted  that  the  sound  of  his 
and  hounds  was  heard  by  the  Duke  of 
nencement  of  the  last  war  in  Germany. 


s  deep  at  the  slumberer's  hour 
1st  not  hear  the  blast 


BRANDENBURGH  HARVEST-SONG.t 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LA  MOTTE  FOUQ.DE. 

The  com,  in  golden  light, 

Waves  o'er  the  plain; 
The  sickle's  gleam  is  bright; 

Full  swells  the  grain. 

Now  send  we  far  around 
Our  harvest  lay ! 

*  Minnesinger,  love-singer;  the  wandering  mlnetreli 
Germany  were  so  called  in  the  middle  age* 
t  For  the  year  of  the  Queen  of  Pruawia's  death. 
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I 


— Alas!  a  heavier  sound 
Comes  o'er  the  day ! 

On  every  breexa  and  knell 
The  hamleli  pour, — 

— We  know  its  cause  too  well, 
She  it  no  more! 

Earth  shrouds  with  burial  sod 
Her  soft  eye's  blue, — 

— Now  o'er  the  gifts  of  God 
Fall  tears  like  dew! 


the  Shade  op  theseus. 

ANCIENT  GREEK  TRADITlOty. 

Know  ye  not  when  our  dead 

From  sleep  to  battle  sprung? 
— When  the  Persian  charger's  tread 

On  their  covering  greensward  rung! 
When  the  trampling  march  of  foes 

Had  crushed  our  vines  and  flowers, 
When  jewelled  crests  arose 

Through  the  holy  laurel  bowers, 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

There  was  one,  a  leader  crowned,  - 

And  armed  for  Greece  that  day; 
But  the  falchions  made  no  sound 

On  his  gleaming  war-array. 
In  the  battle's  front  he  stood, 

With  his  tall  and  shadowy  crest; 
But  the  arrows  drew  no  blood 

Though -their  path  was  through  his  breast 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

His  sword  was  seen  to  flash 

Where  the  boldest  deeds  were  done; 
But  it  smote  without  a  clash ; 

The  stroke  was  heard  by  none! 
His  voice  was  not  of  those 

That  swelled  the  rolling  blast, 
And  his  steps  fell  hushed  like  snows — 

'Twas  the  ShaonjfcTheeeua  passed! 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

Far  sweeping  through  the  foe, 
With  a  fiery  charge  he  bore; 
And  the  Mede  left  many  a  bow 
On  the  sounding  ocean-shore. 


And  the  foaming  waves  grew  red, 
And  the  sails  were  crowdeajUsst, 

When  the  sons  of  Am  fled, 
As  the  Shade  of  Xlpseus  passed! 

TVhcn  bsflnersvcsjiaS"jflHi 
When  helms  in  sunfisjfct  shone, 
When  masts  were  on  the 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  SONG  OF  EXILE. 

Where  is  the  snmmW,  with  her  golden  sen! 

—That  festal  glory  hath  not  passed  frost  earth: 
For  me  alone  the  laughing  day  is  done! 

Where  is  the  summer  with  her  voice  of  mhtkl 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land! 

Where  are  the  Fauns,  whose  flute-notes  breathe 
and  die 
On  the  green  bills  1  the  founts,  from  sparry  cava 
Through  the  wild  places  bearing  melody? 
The  reeds,  low  whispering  o'er  the  river  waves? 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where  are  the  temples,  through  the  dim  wood 
shining, 
The  virgin-dances,  and  the  choral  strains? 
Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth  entwining 
The  Spring's  first  roses  for  their  sylvan  fciMsl 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where   are  the  vineyards,  with  their  joyoss 
throngs, 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fete? 
The  lyres,  the  wreaths,  the  lovely  Dorian  songs, 
And  the  pine  forests,  and  the  olive  shades? 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land! 

Where  the  deep  haunted  grots,  the  laurel  bowers, 
The   Dryad's    footsteps,   and   the   nunstreTs 
dreams? 
— Oh!  that  my  life  were  as  a  southern  flower's! 
I  might  not  languish  then  by  these  chill 
Far  from  my  own  bright  land! 


GREEK  FUNERAL,  CHANT  OR  MYRl- 

OLOGUE. 


\ 


"I^ClsuMsFunebrasparkaqueta  on  deplore  en  Gesoak 
mart  de  sai  procbes,  prennent  k  nom  penfcalkrasstjiks> 
gia,  comme  qui  dinh,  Dkcoun  de  lamentation, 
On  malade  vkoUl  de  rendxe  te  dernier  soupir,  at ; 
mere,  sai  fiDea,  aoaaoeora,  calks,  en  tin  mot,  de  see  ] 
parentei  qui  aont  la,  lul  ferment  lea  yenz  ec  la 
epanebant  librement,  cfaaome  salon  aon  natural  i 
da  tendraae  poor  k  dsfent,  la  douleur  qu'aik 
parts.    (>piwiikrdeTofrirapB,elkaeBretiiW 

ejaoskun  amiaa 


LAYS  OF  MANY  LANDS. 
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e*babiB«nt  da  Isaac,  comma  pour  la  eeramonk 
c  cane  Mani  qoXka  ganknt  la  tdte  one, 
•pan  at  pasvsnta    Gee  apprto  tannine*,  ka 
i  mvlennent  dana  lav  pan  Ml  da  draU ;  ttmtoa  as  ran- 
4  pat  an  drek  mtottr  da  nail.  sMssi  doakur  ■'exhale  de 
at,  comma  k^pWfttjfc  aam  regie  el  mam  con- 
▲  cat  pammflpwaaateaiicoMeni  bientdc  dee  la- 
ne aetm  aspsce:  ca  aont  ka  Mytialogutt. 
OnMnalramant  c*eat  la  ptaa  proehe  parente  qui  prononca  la 
akn  la  pmmSere;  apree  eQe  ka  antrea  parantea,  ka  amka,  ka 
dmpka  voktoca.    I^Mjrkfogra*^  toujour*  eompoaeaet 
par  ka  fanny*    Ik  aont  toujoota  improvkea,  ton- 
lenreri,  etioujoonchanieaaurun  air  qui  differs  <pun 
Baa  A  on  antra,  mak  qui,  dana  un  lieu  donne,  raate  invaria- 
bkBaantconaacre  a  ca  genre  de  poeak." 
CkanU  Pojmiaire*  de  la  Cheat  Mmderru^par  C.  /burial 


A  wail  m  bend  aioand  the  bed,  the  death-bed 

of  the  young, 
Amidat  her  tear*  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful 

mother  rang. 
— "Ianthis!  dost  thou  sleep?— Thou  sleepest!— 

bat  this  ia  not  the  rest, 
The  breathing  and  the  rosy  calm,  I  have  pillowed 

on  my  breast! 
I  rolled  thee  not  to  thi*  repose,  Ianthis!  myaweet 

■on! 
Aa  in  thy  glowing  childhood's  time  by  twilight  I 

have  done 
— How  ia  it  that  I  bear  to  stand  and  look  upon 

thee  now? 
And  that  I  die  not  seeing  death  on  thy  pale  glo- 
rious brow  ? 

"  I  look  upon  thee,  thou  that  wert  of  all  most  fair 
and  brave ! 

I  see  thee  wearing  still  too  much  of  beauty  for  the 

gravel 
Thougfrinournfully  thy  smile  is  fixed,  and  heavily 

thine  eye 
Hath  shut  above  the  falcon-glance  that  in  it  loved 

tone! 
And  mat  is  bound  the  springing  step,  that  seemed 

on  breeses  borne, 
Wnenaio  thy  couch  I  came  and  said, — ( Wake, 

hunter,  wake!  'tis  morn  1' 
Yet  art  thou  lovely  still,  my  flower !  untouched  by 

slow  decay, 
— And  I,  the  withered  stem,  remain — I  would  that 

grief  might  slay ! 

II  Oh !  ever  when  I  met  thy  look,  I  knew  that  this 

would  be! 
I  knew  too  well  that  length  of  days  was  not  a  gift 

for  thee! 
I  saw  it  in  thy  kindling  cheek,  and  in  thy  bearing 

high;— 
A  voice  came  whispering  to  my  soul,  and  told  me 

thou  must  die! 
That  thou  must  die,  my  fearless  one!  where 

swords  were  Bashing  red. — 


—Why  doth  a  mother  live  to  say— my  first-born 

and  my  dead? 
They  tell  me  of  thy  youthful  fame,  they  talk  of 

victory  won — 
—Speak  thou,  and  I  wis}  hear !  my  child,  Ianthis ! 

my  sweet  son!1' 

A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed 

of  the  young, 
A  fair-haired  bride  the  Funeral  Chant  amidst 

her  weeping  sung. 
— "Ianthis!  look'st  thou  not  on  me 7— Can  love 

indeed  be  fled? 
When  was  it  wo  before  to  gaze  upon  thy  steady 

head? 
I  would  that  I  had  Mowed  thee,  Ianthis,  my  be- 
loved! 
And  stood  as  woman  oft  hath  stood  where  faithful 

hearts  are  proved! 
That  I  had  bound  a  breastplate  on,  and  battled  at 

thy  aide — 
j-D  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  together 

had  we  died! 

"But  where  was  I  when  thou  didst  fall  beneath 

the  fatal  sword  ? 
Was  I  beside  the  sparkling  fount,  or  at  the  peace- 
ful board? 
Or  singing  some  sweet  song  of  ok],  in  the  shadow 

of  the  vine, 
Or  praying  to  the  saints  for  thee,  before  the  holy 

shrine? 
And  thou  wert  lying  low  the  while,  the  life-drope 

from  thy  heart 
Fast  gushing  like  a  mountain-spring ! — and  couldst 

thou  thus  depart? 
Couldst  thou  depart,  nor  on  my  lips  pour  out  thy 

fleeting  breath  ? 
— Oh!  I  was  with  thee  but  in  joy,  that  should 

have  been  in  death ! 

"Yes!  I  was  with  thee  when  the  dance  through 

mazy  rings  was  led, 
And  when  the  lyre  and  voice  were  tuned,  and 

when  the  feast  was  spread, 
But  not  where  noble  blood  flowed  forth,  where 

sounding  javelins  flew — 
— Why  did  I  hear  love's  first  sweet  words,  and 

not  its  last  adieu?    . 
What  now  can  breathe  oiFgladneBa  more,  what 

scene,  what  hour,  what  tone  ? 
The  blue  skies  fade  with  all  their  lights,  they 

fade,  since  thou  art  gone ! 
Even  that  must  leave  me,  that  still  face,  by  all  my 

tears  unmoved — 
— Take  me  from  thia  dark  world  with   thee, 

Ianthis !  my  beloved !" 


4 
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A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  death-bed 

of  the  young, 
Amidst  her  tears  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful 

sister  sung. 
"  Ianthis!  brother  of  my  tool !— «fe!  were  are  now 
«•  the  days 

'  *  That  laughed  among  the  deep  green  hills,  on  all 
our  Infant  plays? 
When  we  two  sported  by  the  streams,  or  tracked 

them  to  their  source, 
And  like  a  stag's,  the  rocks  along,  was  thy  fleet 

fearless  course! 
—I  see  the  pines  there  waving  yet,  I  see  the  rills 

descend,  • 

I  see  thy  bounding  step  no  more— my  brother  and 
my  friend! 

"  I  come  with  flowers — for  spring  is  come ! — ian- 
this! art  thou  here? 

I  bring  the  garlands  she  hath  brought,  I  cast  them 
on  thy  bier ! 

Thou  shouldst  be  crowned  with  victory's  crown — 
but  oh !  more  meet  they  seem, 

The  first  faint  violets  of  the  wood,  and  lilies  of  the 
stream! 

More  meet  for  one  so  fondly  loved,  and  laid  thus 
early  low — 

— Alas!  how  sadly  sleeps  thy  face  amidst  the  sun- 
shine's glow : 

The  golden  glow  that  through  thy  heart  was  wont 
such  joy  to  send, 

— Wo,  that  it  smiles,  and  not  for  thee ! — my  brother 
and  my  friend !" 


THE  PARTING  SONG. 


This  fjafj  fa  founded  on  a  tale  related  by  Fauriel,  in  bis 
"Chanaons  Populaires  de  la  Grice  Modern*,"  and  accom- 
panied by  some  very  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  ex- 
tempore parting  songs,  or  songs  of  expatriation,  as  he  informs 
ns  they  are  called,  in  which  the  modem  Creeks  are  accustomed 
to  pour  forth  their  feelings  on  bidding  farewell  to  their  country 
and  friends. 


A  youth  went  forth  to  exile,  from  a  home 
Such  as  to  early  thought  gives  images, 
The  longest  treasured  and  most  oft  recalled, 
And  brightest  kept,  of  love ; — a  mountain  home, 
That,  with  the  murmur  of  its  rocking  pines 
And  sounding  waters,  first  in  childhood's  heart 
Wakes  the  deep  sense  of  nature  unto  joy, 
And  half  unconscious  prayer ; — a  Grecian  home, 
With  the  transparence  of  blue  skies  o'erhung, 
And,  through  the  dimness  of  its  olive  shades, 
Catching  the  flash  of  fountains,  and  the  gleam 
Of  shining  pillars  from  the  fanes  of  old. 
And  this  was  what  he  left ! — Yet  many  leave 
Far  more: — the  glistening  eye,  that  first  from 
theirs 


Called  out  the  soul's  bright  smile ;  the  gentle  hand, 
Which  through  the  sunshine  led  fbfth  mfiu*  steps 
To  where  the  violets  lay;  flat  tender  vane 
That  earliest  taught  them  what  deep  melody 
Lives  in  affection's  tones, — He  left  not  these. 
— Happy  the  weeper,  that  fcsjt  weeps  to  part 
With  alia  mother's  love !— A  bitterer  grief 
Was  his — To  part  unloved!— of  her  unloved, 
That  should  have  breathed  upon  hit  heaitjEb 

Spring, 
Fostering  its  young  faint  flowers! 

Yetbadhefiiends, 
And  they  went  forth  to  cheer  him  on  his  way 
Unto  the  parting  spot — and  she  too  went, 
That  mother,  tearless  for  her  yotmgest-borm. 

The  parting  spot  was  reached: — >  lone  deep  gisa, 
Holy,  perchance,  of  yore,  for  cave  and  fount 
Were  there,  and  sweet-voiced  echoes;  and  above, 
The  silence  of  the  blue,  still,  upper  Heaven, 
Hung  round  the  crags  of  Pindus,  where  they  wort 
Their  crowning  snows. — Upon  a  rack  he  sprung, 
The  unbeloved  one,  for  bis  home  to  gaae 
Through  the  wild  laurels  back ;  but  then  a  light 
Broke  on  the  stern  proud  sadness  of  his  eye, 
A  sudden  quivering  light,  and  from  his  fipe 
A  bunt  of  passionate  song. 

tfFaieweD,fiuwwdl! 
"I  hear  thee,  O  thou  rushing  stream l-^houVt 

from  my  native  dell, 
Thou 'rt  bearing  thence  a  mournful  sound — asjss- 

mur  of  farewell ! 
And  fare  thee  well — flow  on,  my  stream ! — flow  om, 

thou  bright  and  free ! 
I  do  but  dream  that  in  thy  voice  one  tone*  taneats 

for  me; 
But  I  have  been  a  thing  unloved,  from  chOdhooA 

loving  years, 
And  therefore  turns  my  soul  to  thoe,  for  thou  hast 

known  my  tears ; 
The  mountains,  and  the  caves,  and  thou,  nty  stent 

tears  have  known : 
The  woods  can  tell  where  he  hath  wept,  that  ever 

wept  alone ! 

"  I  see  thee  once  again,  my  home !  thou  *rt  then 

amidst  thy  vines, 
And  clear  upon  thy  gleaming  roof  the  light 

mer  shines. 
It  is  a  joyous  hour  when  eve  cornea 

through  thy  groves, 
The  hour  that  brings  the  son  from  toil,  the  how 

the  mother  loves ! 
— The  hour  the  mother  loves ! — for  me  beloved  it 

hath  not  been;  , 

Yet  ever  in  its  purple  smile,  thou  smiTst,  a  Messed     { 


a  op  m/ny  lands. 


W  ban  quiet  beauty  o'er  my  Ml  through  distant 

yean  will  coma  i . 
— Tet  wbat  but  m  A  dead,  to  that,  dull  I  be 

than,  my  homo! 

"Hot  u  the  dead  t-am,not  tttdeed!— We  speak 

of(ike«-   wekeep 
THerr  uih,  like  light  tint  mint  not  fide,  within 

our  bosoms  deep  * 
We  hallow  e'en  the  lyre  they  touched,  we  lore  the 

lay  they 
Wo  put  with  toiler  step  the  plera  they  filled  oar 

band  among  1 
But  I  depart  like  Bound,  like  dew,  like  aught  that 

No  trace  of  Borrow  or  delight,  do  memory  of  iti 

birth! 
I  go!  the  echo  of 

awed 
When  in 


nlondy 


"  And  farewell,  mother !-  I  have  borne 

■iltoco  long, 
But  now  the  current  of  my  sc 

and  strong ! 
And  I  will  apeak '.  though,  but  the  wind  that 

dcra  through  the  sky, 
And  but  the  dark  deep-mailing  pinea  and  rolling 

atreama  reply. 
Yea !  I  will  apeak ! — within  my  breaat  whale 

hath  Kerned  to  be, 
There  lay  a  hidden  bunt  of  low,  that  would,  hi 

guehed  for  thee! 
Brightly  il  would  bane  guahed,  bat  tboa,  my  mo- 
ther !  thou  haat  thrown 
Back  on  the  furcate  and  the  wilds  what  ahould 

hare  been  thine  own  ! 

"  Then  faro  thee  well !  I  lean  thee  not  in  loneli- 
elier  mien  and  fairer 
t  not  lore ! — it  may  be, 


Since  thoa  haat 

brow  than  i 

Forgive  me  that 


.un,;  h 


Andth 


thou  a 


.vat  weep  for  him  on  wl 
smiled, 
□b  birthright  back  to  thy  no- 


Aral  the  grave  gi 
gleeted  child 

Might  but  my  spirit  then  return,  and  'midat  it*  kin- 
dred dwell, 

And  quench  it*  thiret  with  lore's  free  tears ' 
all  a  dream — farewell !" 

"  FmmnU  !"— the  echo  died  with  that    deep 


There  had  uaeaad  many  changes  o'er  her  brow, 
And  cheek,  and  eye-,  but  into  one  bright  flood 
Of  tears  at  laat  all  melted ;  and  abe  tell 
On  the  glad  bosom  of  her  ctaM,  and  cried 
"  Return,  rents,  my  sen !" — the  echo  caught 
A  loTeber  sound  than  song,  and  woke  again, 
Return,  my  aon!" 


THE  STJUOTE  MOTHER. 


She  stood  upon  the  hatiest  peak, 
Anudst  the  clear  Woe  aky, 

A  bitter  smile  waaon  ha  cheek, 
And  •  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 


e  them,  bo;  7— through  the  dosky 


My  babe,  that  I  cradled  on  my  breaat! 
Woojdst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  arms  with 
joy] 
-That  sight  hath  coat  thee  a  father,  hot! ' 

Fat  in  the  rocky  strait  beneath, 

Lay  Suiiote  aire  and  aon ; 
They  had  neaped  high  the  piles  of  death 

Before  the  pass  was  won. 

They  had  crossed  the  torrent,  and  on  they  Mae! 
Wo  for  the  mountain  hearth  and  home! 
There,  where  the  hunter  laid  by  bin  spear, 
There,  where  the  lyre  hath  been  sweet  to  hear, 
There,  where  I  nenij  thee,  (air  babe!  to  sleep, 
Nought  but  the  blood-stain  our  trace  shall  ki-ep!" 


And  i 


w  the  horn's  loud  Mast  waa  heard, 


"Hark!  they  bring  rnunk,  my  kwous  child! 

What  salth  the  trumpet  l«  Hull's  wild! 

Doth  it  light  tbine  eye  with  so  quick  a  fire, 

As  if  at  a  glance  of  thine  armed  hire! 

—Still !— be  thou  still !— there  are  bra»e  men  low— 

Thou  wouklst  not  smile  couldst  thou  see  him 
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And  father  yet  the  tambour's  peal 
Through  the  dark  pass  was  borne. 

"  Hearest  thou  the  sound  of  their  savage  mirth? 
— Boy!  thou  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth, 
Free,  and  how  cherished,  my  warrior's  son! 
He  too  hath  blessed  thee,  as  I  hare  done! 
Ay,  and  unchained  must  his  loved  ones  be— 
Freedom,  young  Suliote!  for  thee  and  me!" 

And  from  the  arrowy  peak  she 

And  fast  the  fair  child  bore, 
A  wil  upon  the  wind  was  flung, 

A  cry — and  all  was  o'er! 


THE  FAREWELL  TO  THE  DEAD. 


1  The  following  piece  is  founded  on  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
Qeeak  faneral  service,  in  which  .relatives  and  friend*  are  m- 
▼bed  to  embrace  the  deceased  (whose  free  is  uncovered)  and 
to  bid  their  fmal  adieu. 

Bee  CkrUUan  Buearthu  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Tie  hard  to  lay  Into  ine  earth 
so  benign!  a  form  thai  walked 
so  stater/  o'er  the  earth ! 


k 
But 


Come  near!— ere  yet  the  dust 
Soil  the  bright  paleness  of  the  settled  brow, 
Look  on  your  brother,  and  embrace  him  now, 

In  still  and  solemn  trust! 
Come  near! — once  more  let  kindred  lips  be  pressed 
On  his  cold  cheek;  then  bear  him  to  his  nmt! 

Look  yet  on  this  young  nice! 
What  shall  the  beauty,  from  amongst  us  gone, 
Leave  of  its  image,  even  where  most  it  shone, 

Gladdening  its  hearth  and  race? 
Dim  grows  the  semblance  on  man's  heart  im- 


Come  near,  and  bear  the  beautiful  to  rest! 


Ye  weep,  and  it  is  wet! 
For  tears  befit  earth's  perlhwt— Yesterday 
Song  was  upon  the  lips  of  this  pale  day, 

And  sunshine  seemed  to  dwell 
Wnereer  he  moved  '  the  wsJuane  and  the 

ed! 
— Now  gas*!  and  bear  the  silent  onto  rest! 

Look  yet  on  him,  whose  eye 
Meets  yours  no  more,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth! 
Was  he  not  fair  amidst  the  sons  of  earth, 

The  beings  born  to  die? 
—But  not  where  death  has  posjslr  saay  Isvt  bs 


Come  near!  and  bear  ye  the  beloved  to  isstl 

How  may  the  mother's  heart 
DweO  on  her  son,  and  dare  to  hope  again? 
The  sprir^s  rkhprotmsehsth  been  s^venm        « 

The  lovely  must  depart! 
Is  he  not  gone,  our  brightest  and  oar  best? 
Come  near!  and  bear  ttoearry-ealed  to  rest ! 

Look  on  him!  is  he  laid 
To  slumber  from  the  harvest  or  the  chase? 
— ToosttDsjidsadthesna^tipnlBBfisss, 

Yet  that,  even  that,  most  Bade  I 
Death  holds  not  loiigimchangedhk 
Come  near!  and  bear  the  mortal  to  ms  rest! 


His  voice  of  mirth  had 
Amidst  the  vineyards !  there  is  left 
For  him  whose  dost  receives  your 

At  the  gay  bridal  swat  I 
Earth  most  take  earth  to  moulder  on 
!  weep  o'er  him!  bear 


no  pises 


him  (oh*  net! 


Yet  mourn  ye  not  as  they 
Whose  spirit's  light  is  quenched 

Is  sealed.    He  may  not  fall,  he  may  not 

His  birthright's  hope  away! 
All  is  not  hen  of  our  beloved  and 
—Leave  ye  the  sleeper  with  Iris  God  to  rest ! 


Mai  tat 


THE  SIEQE  O?  VALENCIA. 
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8f»e  Sblt&t  of  GaltutUi. 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 


Jwflcio  ha  dado  etfa  no  vitfa  hassna 
Del  ▼alorqne  eo  In  alglai  vcnidsros 
Teodran  k»  Hlkwde  k  faerte  Etpans, 
Hijoa  de  tal  padna  haraderoa, 

Hand  aola  enNamanda  todo  qaanto 

Debe  cod  jMto  titalo  canons. 

T  lo  que  pueda  dar  materia  al  canto. 

Numaneiade  Cervantes. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


e  history  of  Spain  records  two  instancies  of 
vere  and  self-devoting  heroism,  whicn  fitms 
bject  of  the  following  dramatic  poem.  The 
*  these  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Tarifa,  which' 
ifended  in  1294  for  Sancho,  King  of  Castile, 

the  rebellion  of  hie  brother,  Don  Joan,  by 
in,  surnamed  the  Good.*    The  second  is 

of  Akxuo  Lopez  de  Texeda,  who,  until 
rison  had  been  utterly  disabled  by  pestilence, 
ined  the  city  of  Zamora  tor  the  children  of 
'edro  the  Cruel,  against  the  forces  of  Hen- 
>f  Trastamara.t 

ressive  as  were  the  circumstances  which 
uished  both  these  memorable  sieges,  it  ap- 
to  the  author  of  the  following  pages  that  a 
interest,  as  well  as  a  stronger  colour  of  na- 
y,  might  be  imparted  to  the  scenes  in  which 

feebly  attempted  "  to  describe  high  passions 
jh  actions ;"  by  connecting  a  religious  feel- 
h  the  patriotism  and  high-minded  loyalty 
had  thus  been  proved  "faithful  unto  death," 

surrounding  her  ideal  dramatis  person* 
■collections  derived  from  the  heroic  legends 
iiish  chivalry.  She  has,  for  this  reason, 
red  the  agency  of  imaginary  characters,  and 
ipon  "  Valencia  del  CidF  as  the  scene  to 
em 

*  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
.  Gonzalez,    Governor  of  Valencia. 
*"*>  \   .  .  .  His  Sons. 

jidez,  .  .  .  .  A  Priest. 

lah         .     \A  MoorUh  Prince,  Chief  of 
'  \  the  army  besieging  Valencia. 

is, A  Spanish  Knight. 

a, Wife  to  Gonzalez. 

a, Her  Daughter. 

«A, An  Attendant. 

Citizens,  Soldiers,  Attendants,  dV. 

}uintai»a*«V«iMdeEapaix>l»celebrm»p.5a 
iho  fttta  to  Bombsjr^  "Cbraakie  of  cot  Cld.» 


THE  SIEGE  OP  VALENCIA. 

SCENE — BOOM  IN  A  PALACE  OP  TALKNCIA. 

23MENA  staging  to  a  kae. 
BALLAD. 

11  Thou  hast  not  been  with  a  festal  throng, 

At  the  pouring  of  the  wine ; 
Men  bear  not  from  the  HaD  of  Song, 
A  mien  so  dark  as  thine ! 
—There's  blood  upon  thy  shield, 
There's  dust  upon  thy  plume, 
— Thou  hast  brought,  from  some  disastrous  field, 
That  brow  of  wrath  and  gloom!" 

"And  is  there  blood  upon  my  shield? 

— Maiden !  it  well  may  be ! 
We  have  sent  the  streams  from  our  battlefield, 
All  darkened  to+e  sea! 
We  have  given  the  founts  a  stain, 
'Midst  their  woods  of  ancient  pine ; 
And  thi  ground  is  wet — but  not  with  rain, 
Deep-dyed — but  not  with  wine ! 


"  Tbe  ground  is  wet— but  not  with 

We  have  been  in  war  array, 
And  the  noblest  blood  of  Christian  Spain 
Hath  bathed  her  soil  to-day. 
I  have  seen  the  strong  man  die, 
And  the  stripling  meet  his  fate, 
Where  the  mountain-winds  go  sounding  by, 
In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait 

"  In  the  gloomy  Roncesvalles'  Strait 
There  are  helms  and  lances  cleft ; 
And  they  that  moved  at  morn  elate 
On  a  bed  of  heath  are  left! 
There's  many  a  fair  young  face 
Which  the  war  steed  hath  gone  o'er ; 
At  many  a  board  there  is  kept  a  place 
For  those  that  come  no  more !" 


"  Alas !  for  love,  for  woman's  breast, 

If  wo  like  this  must  be ! 
— Hast  thou  seen  a  youth  with  an  eagle 
And  a  white  plume  waving  free  1 
With  his  proud  quick  flashing  trj^ 
Andhiamieno£a^\^jfUXft% 
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Doth  he  come  from  where  the  swords 
In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait  V 

"  In  the  gloomy  RoncesvaUes'  Strait 

I  saw  and  marked  him  well ; 
For  nobly  on  hi*  steed  he  sate, 
When  the  pride  of  manhood  fell ! 
— But  it  is  not  youth  which  turns 
From  the  field  of  spears  again ; 
For  the  boy's  high  heart  too  wildly  boms 
Till  it  rests  amidst  the  slain!" 

"  Thou  canst  not  say  that  he  lies  low, 

The  lovely  and  the  brave ! 
Oh  I  none  could  look  on  his  joyous  brow, 
And  think  upon  the  grave ! 
Dark,  dark  perchance  the  day 
Hath  been  with  valour's  fate, 
But  he  is  on  his  homeward  way, 
From  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait !" 


BUUftHBftAN 

■ds  flashed  nigh,  T 
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"  There  is  dust  upon  his  joyous  brow, 

And  o'er  his  graceful  head ; 
And  the  war-horse  will  not  wake  him  now, 
Though  it  bruise  his  greensward  bed ! 
— I  have  seen  the  stripling  die, 
And  the  strong  man  meet  his  fate, 
Where  the  mountain-winds  go  sounding  by, 
In  the  Roncesvallcs'  Strait !" 

ELMINA  enter*, 

Eltnina.    Your  songs  are  not  as  those  of  other 
days, 
Mine  own  Ximena ! — Where  is  now  the  young 
And  buoyant  spirit  of  the  nforn,  which  once 
Breathed  in  your  spring-like  melodies,  and  woke 
Joy's  echo  from  all  hearts?  • 

Ximena.  My  mother,  this 
Is  not  the  free  air  of  our  rooontain-wflds ; 
And  these  are  not  the  halls,  wherein  my  voice 
First  poured  those  gladdening  strains. 

Elmina.  Alas !  thy  heart 
(I  see  it  well)  doth  sicken  for  the  pure 
Free-wandering  breezes  of  the  joyous  hills, 
Where  thy  young  brothers,  o'er  the  rock  and  heath, 
Bound  in  glad  boyhood,  e'en  as  torrent-streams 
Leap  brightly  from  the  heights.    Had  we  not  been 
Within  these  walls  thus  suddenly  begirt, 
Thou  shouldst  have  tracked  ere  now,  with  step  as 

light, 
Their  wild  wood-paths. 

Ximena.  I  would  not  but  have  shared 
These  hours  of  wo  and  peril,  though  the  deep 
And  solemn  feelings  wakening  at  their  voice, 
Clstm  all  the  wrought-up  spirit  to  themselves, 
And  will  not  blend  with  mirth.    The  storm  doth 

hush 
AB  floating  whispery  sound,  all  bird-notes  wild 
O'  th'  summer  forest,  filling  earth  and  heaven 
With  its  own  awful  music. — And  'tis  well ! 
Should  mt  M  hero's  child  be  trained  to  hear 


The  trumpet's  blast  unstarUed,  and  to  look 
bk,  the  fixed  face  of  Death  without  dismay? 

Elmina.  Wo!  wo!  that  aught  so  gentle  and  si 
young 
Should  thus  be  called  to  stand  i'  the  tempest's  pstk, 
And  bear  the  token  and  the  hue  of  death 
On  a  bright  soul  so  soon !  I  had  not  shrank 
From  mine  own  lot,  but  thou,  my  child,  shook!* 

move 
ApV  light  breeze  of  hsavsji,  through  summer- 

Dowers, 
And  not  o'er  foaming  billows.    J^fe  an  folfti 
On  dark  and  evil  days  1 

Ximena,  Ay,  days,  that  wake 
All  to  their  tasks ! — Youth  may  not  loiter  now 
In  the  green  walks  of  spring;  and  womanhood 
Is  summoned  into  conflicts,  heretofore 
The  lot  of  warrior  souls.    But  we  will  take 
Our  toils  upon  us  nobly!  Strength  is  born 
In  the  deep  silence  of  long-snftWing  hearts; 
Not  amidst  joy. 

Elmina.  Hast  thou  some  secret  wo 
That  thus  thou  speak'st  1 

Ximena.  What  sorrow  should  be  mine, 
Unknown  to  thee  1 

Elmina.  Alas!  the  baleful  air 
Wherewith  the  pestilence  in  darkness  walks 
Through  the  devoted  city,  like  a  blight 
Amidst  the  rose-tints  of  thy  cheek  hath  fidTo, 
And  wrought  an  early  withering!— Thou  but 

The  paths  of  Death,  and  ministered  to  those  ' 
O'er  whom  his  shadow  rested,  till  thine  eye 
Hath  changed  its  glancing  sunbeam  for  a  still, 
Deep,  solemn  radiance,  and  thy  brow  hath  caught 
A  wild  and  high  expression,  which  at  times 
Fades  unto  desolate  calmness,  most  unlike 
What  youth's  bright  mien  should  wear.   Mygea- 

tlc  child! 
I  look  on  thee  in  fear ! 

Ximena.  Thou  hart  no  cause 
To  fear  for  me.    When  the  wild  clash  of  steel, 
And  the  deep  tambour,  and  the  heavy  step 
Of  armed  men,  break  on  our  morning  dreams; 
When,  hour  by  hour,  the  noble  and  the  bravo 
Are  falling  round  us,  and  we  deem  it  much 
To  give  them  funeral-rites.  And  call  them  bkst 
If  the  good  sword,  in  its  own  stormy  hour, 
Hath  done  its  work  upon  them,  ere  disease 
Had  chilled  their  fiery  blood ; — it  is  no  time 
For  the  light  mien  wherewith,  in  happier  hours, 
We  trod  the  woodland  maxes,  when  young  kavei 
Were  whispering  in  the  gale. — My  Father  < 
Oh !  speak  of  me  no  more.    I  would  not 
His  princely  aspect  with  a  thought  leas  high 
Than  his  proud  duties  claim. 

GONZALEZ  enten. 

Elmina.  My  noble  lord! 
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TS:<haZ\ 


ora  this  day's  toil !— It  is  the  hacr 

lows,  as  they  deepen,  bring  repose      i  W* re  at?  a  a 

ary  men ;  and  wilt  not  thou  '  "Was  to  a 


■m* 


tiled  bosom  from  the  corslet's  weight.     Lay  sasric  :cr  £*.— A»i 

all  of  ere  1  "wry?.' 

.  There  may  be  rest  Wir  Hens  :«  = 

i  peasant,  when  the  vesper  befl 

dm  to  his  cabin,  and  beneath 

(1  olive,  he  may  sit  at  eve. 

tis  children's  sport :  bat  unto  Mi 

i  the  watch-place  on  the 

l 


Tie  t»ftwiaa  pivu 


ven  lets  loose  the  storms  that  chasten  I  eazzw  «e?  s— Xy  seta* 

•aks  of  rest  1 

My  father  shall  I  fill 
:up  for  thy  lips,  or  bring  the  late 
nds  thou  lovest  ? 
r.  If  there  be  strains  of  power 

spirit,  which  in  triumphant  seem  !     G:-ira!er  k.  :s*  ilxi 

f  nature'*  feebleness,  and  hold  Wbsse  iea  hi»  zr:  ia»  ay 

reer  unshackled,  dashing  dawn  J     Xrv.s    his,  ~^cj  i-«*  * 

fond  thoughts  to  earth :  gire  Take  to  — AL  j#  i^  lent  =7  riXM- 

of  such,  Ximena '.  we  must  bear  0:-_r^=   r,rri  m  *--*i  --a--  ir» 

music  now.  IT  -.  v.i   r-:r  -x:r.--»*  — T>7 

I  know  all  hiuh  W"i,?r.  =7  ixi:  i^xr  u»:  r-  i  ;^u- :  ..  :.*-i 

es  of  the  elder  time.  i.  ^.v.;  rx:  r.-f  :   *__5  k^-_tf  ,^«  t^-_ 

?  mount.iin-Chri*nine  '1   ir.tbe  i:iii  "W^-it*  *>.  rx.i.-'ZkCr  vn'zr:  i.»  r^  -*  «-r ■«-» 

istinz  hiil«.  whose  *!»w«  y.:*  usi-  I-  n*  r»v*:n.r.  f-*-*-:/^  — .i.^:  n~  :  *-? 

f  Freedom's  step-:  ar.I  s~  wi^f  stnJjii  Ar*  -«:••"■»«  ▼r.i  -.v  VI  jr  —    :    ;.  -t  v^    ::_- 

e  dark  «mr.^'  t*srh  :L»  r.-tks  G-:-.r:_  r    JLu      ..c   :r»-*  i__.  ^t--      s    :> 

le  forerts  de*:!v  to  r-:-: -r.f  :ni»» 

a     *  ■ 

»f  later  champions   W;  J.  is  :i:c  bw  >*  ">  jssii  1  rag  j**  "■'.-•  -*  ■-"r.4.  --  l-J  ■ 

ng  of  thine  anrt-vr  :h~  Of"!  "W"xA iii P 1    ^  :-.r -,--  -ir-r  ..  -*.....: 

.  Ay.  Fpeak  of  Lis :  f.r  Li  :li:  zx=*  7:*t  faae  sfsmi*  r  l-     7  >-r.-  r_  .^--  *-t- 

rr.  vr#?B  *.vt  •asfe  *r  u^>  r*  -5  •.  1  j  .--^ 

iht  rcscuo  kin -2:ss!  S:-:ii  :f  ir:  £T  -»--.s    T'.-  *^  o--_ 

children!  Thev  rh*:  -ir.  !y.k  :t:£  — Aa:  *»•>'-  »-'-a._    -i-*^   .«•  ri_*j»js«r:' 

*  of  their  hoc**  :r.  ?•::.  t  r.iw  O-.-r^  >r    T  >r«  w  i-i^.-:: 

J  they  take  d;*:. .  r.  .::  -  ;■  •':.*  ':.*.*:.  A  ru-vn  :V  '- «   :.  " 


-  s     *  ■*  : 


■"■■■  **  vj» 


je  threshold  of  ti.*ir  f a".  :.«.■:  1  Lils 
ipt  as  a  vvc4? 
Oh.  why  is  tLU  1 
?art  "inks! 

■.  It  must  not  fri!  t?.«*  \-f.  .-.*   -^--  *.    ..-■>• 

fhen**! — thir;c  ■  ir/:.f  r.  va.-.>:  7.  "«-.*■   ■.  --.  -.l*..-*  :*ri:\  :  t.  ■  -■  ■•  *.. 

to  meet  all  con£trL«    Ti:;:l*j!l^>  Ei*  t*  :>  :  .~.\z-  :■  \  ts- .  -.    ...    • 

•  •-...--.  .  »        .■      t  •    ...  .-.  -.      j    •   ■-,» 

line  of  ijlorbu*  tr.rf^.rj  7  -_  •-  i  •..▼-•--  :,.r  •.,.&■   ^---#.  ■      -  ,.      ^„ 

iaht  oflirin^of  *:.>*  •  1  «:•;  "r.i* ■.  —  tis  Tir*  :*ti4.v. »  ir  ■_  .1  •  -■*»■    «-.  ■•     -.^,- 

d  it  bathHJ  ten  s>  ir.  il'.ir  w:.*-.r«t  A.—:.*  .".«  o--**;  ir\-.:-i.-.-  ..•  ■..-.  ..«■>-- 

?hts  shall  ri<se  for  cv.r.     E-:r«!  n*v  ^:t  11*7  -"**"     "  *  •**«"> 

ic  and  sword .  thf  ir  * ::  r.*  «  :f  t h*  Crja*  -V  --?  \ --    >  i.-  •»' 

ictoriou*in«pint!:ri  ?:rt  2r. 
conqueroTi  ro^.  t!.!  •►."  ir.f.Vl 


i*.  *  —  -•.-,;  ,«.-^    i-i  ..  ;/.  t— . 

shrank Uck before th<n:?— A y  !bt«rl  Mr  «-■.  •«•■.  -j».v<  -.Vjf.-.* 
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Ximrna.  We  were  not  torn  for  this. 
Gonzalez.  No,  thou  sayst  well! 
Hold  to  that  lofty  faith.— My  wife,  my  child  1 
Hath  earth  no  treasures  richer  than  the  gems 
Torn  from  her  secret  caverns? — If  by  them 
Chains  may  be  riven,  then  let  the  captive  spring 
Rejoicing  to  the  light ! — But  he,  for  whom 
Freedom  and  life  may  but  be  worn  with  shame, 
Hath  nought  to  do,  save  fearlessly  to  fix 
His  steadfast  look  on  the  majestic  heavens, 
And  proudly  die! 
Elmina.  Gonzalez,  uho  must  die! 
Gonzalez  (hurriedly).  They  on  whose  lives  a 
fearful  price  is  set, 
Bat  to  be  paid  by  treason! — Is  *i  enough? 
Or  must  I  yet  seek  words? 
Elmina.  That  look  saith more! 

Thou  canst  not  mean 

Gonzalez.  I  do!  why  dwells  there  not 
Power  in  a  glance  to  speak  it ! — They  must  die ! 
They-— must  their  names  be  told: — Our  son*  must 

die 
Unless  I  yield  the  city! 

Ximena.  Oh!  lookup! 
My  mother,  sink  not  thus! — Until  the  grave 
Shut  from  our  sight  its  victims,  there  is  hope. 
Elmina  (in  a  low  voice).  Whose  knell  was  in 
•       the  breeze ! — No,  no,  not  theirs! 
Whose  was  the  blessed  voice  that  spoke  of  hope? 
—And  there  whope! — I  will  not  be  subdued — 
I  will  not  hear  a  whisper  of  despair ! 
For  Nature  is  all  powerful,  and  her  breath 
Moves  like  a  quickening  spirit  o'er  the  depths 
Within  a  father's  heart. — Thou  too,  Gonzalez, 
Wilt  tell  me  there  is  hope !  * 

Gonzalez  (solemnly).  Hope  but  in  Him 
Who  bade  the  patriarch  lay  his  fair  young  son 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice,  and  when 
The  bright  steel  quivered  in  the  father's  hand 
Just  raised  to  strike,  sent  forth  his  awful  voice 
Through  the  still  clouds,  and  on  the  breathless  air, 
Commanding  to  withhold! — Earth  has  no  hope,' 
It  rests  with  Him. 

Elmina.  Thou  canst  not  tell  me  this! 
Thou  father  of  my  sons,  within  whose  hands 
Doth  lie  thy  children's  fate. 

Gonzalez.  If  there  have  been 
Men  in  whose  bosoms  Nature's  voice  hath  made 
Its  accents  as  the  solitary  sound 
Of  an  o'erpowcring  torrent,  silencing 
Th'  austere  and  yet  divine  remonstrances 
Whispered  by  faith  and  honour,  lift  thy  hands, 
And,  to  that  Heaven,  which  arms  the  brave  with 

strength, 
Pray,  that  the  father  of  thy  sons  may  ne'er 
Be  thus  found  wanting  \ 

Elmina.  Then  their  doom  is  sealed ! 
Thou  wilt  not  save  thy  children? 
Gonzalez.  Hast  thou  cause, 


I 


I 


Wife  of  my  youth!  to  deem  it  lies  within 
The  bounds  of  possible  things,  that  I  rfn«Mlin% 
My  name  to  that  ward — traitor?— They  that  sleep 
On  their  proud  battle-fields,  thr  sires  and  mine, 
Died  not  for  this ! 

Elmina.  Oh,  cold  and  hard  of  heart! 
Thou  shouldat  be  born  for  empire,  since  thy  soti 
Thus  lightly  from  all  human  bonds  can  five 
Its  haughty  flight !— Men !  men  t  too  modi  k  jobs  'q 
Of  vantage;  ye,  that  with  a  sound,  a  breath, 
A  shadow,  thus  can  fill  the  desolate 
Of  rooted  up  affections,  o'er  who* 
Our  yearning  hearts  must  wither! — So  il  fc, 
Dominion  must  be  won! — Nay,  leave 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  1  must  be  heard! 
Heaven  hath  given  power  to  mortal  agony 
As  to  the  elements  in  their  hour  of  might 
And  mastery  o'er  creation! — Who  shall  dan 
To  mock  that  fearful  strength  ?— I  musfbekvi! 
Give  me. my  sons! 

Gonzalez.  That  they  may  live  to  hide 
With  covering  hands  th'  indignant  flush  of  sham 
On  their  young  brows,  when  men  shall  speai  sf 

him 
They  called  their  father !— Was  the  oath, 

by, 

On  th'  altar  of  my  faith,  I  bound  mysd( 
With  an  answerving  spirit  to  "»"»i;tt 
This  free  and  christian  city  for  my  God, 
And  for  my  king,  a  writing  traced  on  sand? 


That  passionate  tears  should  wash  it 

earth, 
Or  e'en  the  life-drops  of  a  bleeding  heart 
Efface  it,  as  a  billow  sweeps  away 
The  last  light  vessel's  wake? — Then  never  mam 
Let  man's  deep  vows  be  trusted ! — though  enfbraai 
By  all  th'  appeals  of  high  remembrances, 
And  silent  claims  o'  th'  sepulchres,  wherein 
His  fathers  with  their  stainless  glory  sleep, 
On  their  good  swords !    Thinkst  thou  /Mm 

pangs? 
He  that  hath  given  mesons,  doth  know  the  bant 
Whose  treasures  he  recalls. — Of  this  no  man. 
'Tis  vain.    I  tell  thee  that  th'  inviolate  crass 
Still,  from  our  ancient  temples,  must  look  up 
Through  the  blue  heavens  of  Spain,  though  at  si 

foot 
I  perish,  with  my  race.    Thou  darest  not  ask 
That  I,  the  son  of  warriors— men  who  died 
To  fix  it  on  that  proud  supremacy — 
Should  tear  the  sign  of  our  victorious  faith 
[From  its  high  place  of  sunbeams,  for  the  Moor 
In  impious  joy  to  trample! 
Elmina.  Scorn  me  not 
In  mine  extreme  of  misery ! — Thou  art  strong— 
Tby  heart  n  not  as  mine. — My  brain  grows  wM; 
I  know  not  what  I  ask! — And  yet  'twere  bot 
Anticipating  fate — since  it  must  mil, 
That  cross  must  foil  at  last!  There  is  no 
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e  vrithin  this  city  of  the  grave,  I     Cast -<■■>-.  1 

p  iu  place  on  high.    Her  sultry  air  ;  Par  nobler  on  1 

a  heavily  of  death,  her  warrior*  sink  •  Who,  az  the  itu^r  t  suoas.  ad.  ssc*  ass 

i  their  ancient  banners,  ere  the  Moor  ■  From  the  fay  aaaevs.  szu  a  en  sac  niwi 

ent  his  bow  against  them;  for  the  shaft  •  The  wiae~caf .  mi  uk  gvajii  iai  se  on* 

ilence  flies  more  swiftly  to  iu  mark,  j  Of  festal  bxn  i:i  '^*  pwi  near  aai  tr»m 

he  arrow  of  the  desert.    Even  the  skies  !  Bfawnsng  steraer  asiA — Here* 

ig  the  desolate  splendour  of  her  domes  The 
n  ill  omen's  aspect,  shaping  forth, 
le  dull  clouds,  wild  menacing  forms  and  signs  E"ea  as 

ling  ruin.     Man  might  he  withstood,  Its  kl  cars  rrr  a  hrs 

io  shall  cope  with  famine  and  disease,  Lies  deeps  e  u*  boc_  — . 
leagued  with  armed  foes? — Where  now  Which  but  Ssssk 

!  aid,  .  The  aJa?-£tar  x 

the  long-prourised  lances  of  Castile?  Bum  qjrnrzikm.  'aesuT 

are  forsaken,  in  our  utmost  need,  j        pee  m 

yen  and  earth  forsaken!  i  Courage. 

zalez.  If  this  be,  '  E««s  as  a  zmmxzins* — £j  m»i  ixc  m. 

et  I  will  not  deem  it)  we  must  fall  As  she  px»  fcm  i.uai.t  i:  ur  'imi 

l  that  in  severe  devotedness  Brvr»u;  ihe  vm:r  *  *ncaji  ani  :*a.-iur  ^ 
hosen  their  part,  and  bound  themselves  to  Cooi  saunas  «.:  irmez  ics    -.wr  uuk  jl 

tth,  Ti«  "stfr^  n  iff  »&.m5u  l.-t*t 

h  high  conviction  that  their  suffering  land  Of  rracie  fiesta*  ii:  mm  las  iar 

free  blood  of  martyrdom  alone.  Majesex  nsuc  az»:  tszxnrxDiZffir  nrr. 

dl  deliverance  down.  Udl:  ir«r  zcai?  ".u^l 

!na.  Oh!  1  have  stood  E.ir.z^.z   JL^:  smc  -^^i  ine 

thee  through  die  beating  stormf  of  fife.  I-  lis:  L^p.  axi  un  atxix  '-vj-rvt-jw.. 

he  true  heart  of  unrejining  love.  A  feufL*  -htw-vp  ' —  7\ri  ^  v  ^ua* 

poor  peasant '•  mate  doth  checriiy.  T:  itklm  »Tt:  iwaz  *i  aaa-u.-  i^:r 

parched  vineyard,  or  the  harvest-6t»£  Of  isr=.  as:   r  13*7  :»  z—,T.m:  vsjnizii 

:  her  part,  sustain  with  him  the  hea:  L.iau=g  77x1  «t.i  rt^^r r-vn  .j»  £n.** 

rden  of  the  day: — But  now  the  hoar.  I:  raes  :e  wt*as»  «,*:..«»-  -*-•*  ;:-  -„-^j: 

avy  hour  is  come,  when  human  «re-^lh,  Wuci  :iy:  1  *tcvr  1  io.j:  -.:  --ai-*t  y-  -j^.  < 

own.  a  toil-worn  pilgrim,  in  tbe  dust.  Izr.i  s*  a.'jz^stt  kzmst^*  — }L_z*~:  *-::•„  r^ 

r  that  wo  w  mightier! — Spare  me  yet  Yf— ■—  sz*».  >«.>*  r*    l:.:  ^i:-  *-> 

tter  cup.  my  husband' — Lrt  not  her.  Tsas  wiaaa  a*--:*-  =**«  :~—\ajiit  ••■** 

rrther  of  (he  lovely,  sit  and  mourn  Tzjll  sen  5xi  lm    l.^:  v_  iij  -.«  >n^r 

unpeopled  home,  a  broken  slem.  — Km  rz^zr^r.  *  j-  «• 

1  hdlen  roses  dying!  Xzvjtr.z.  Aai     '-^»  za;  vj-  -^ 

zoiez.  Urge  me  not  SLty:  — I  vt-  -jt                    'i--.  .2"  t**mi. 

that  through  all  sharp  c:>!^cu  iast  *»e=  G.-~.->z    V-  -i*-.<i*  '.-...,-. 

und  — A  VTr_:«i»  w.-_ir*  ■**.•;  ■.■.«..•■#?*■    ".  ".»-• 

y  a  brave  man's  k>v*.  oh '  nrje  =•«  a-jt  Ttjz.  ~r*n:  .-»*»    •  *  u  .*»  i  j  •*:ii:-  ^  ^«.» . 

Ut,  which  throcgh  tike  ziis>  cf  b^ncoa;  Vi:-.-*  -*  frr  «   -*•' 

irs,  £  ~.  -  s   1. :  •-.  -j  :-_  --..y 

srn  hues  thou  seest&ot! — Dearh  zay  m."J!  A»»j  — **-*=  *-">  *»  r  '»*:  .:*»  .".  •**..   » 

inght  like  this :  '/-    -»j:  :  •■»  r  .-^r  x.^-  —  -  ^j     ._v.  l-/*4 

ina.  All,  all  thy  z*l:>  raw.  Tx  **•-  *,^».r  ."  v.i^j:  •*• 

autiful  beinfs  thai  arour^  :!v*  jmr  0:rri^r    V*j:.— l^<  -., » 

res  of  sunshine:  WL:  t-»yj  ir.-z.  :&~il  '  Tv.  --*  a  -rr~ 

too,  thy  dauzhteT— Wi  ter   idje   i=r  T:-.--.    1 ;,  .;  :-,.  .^-      ,.-,-•  .,,  ...  .. 

t»n  thee,  with  hs  raiian'*.  c it  :y  iiy  *'  A  n-.t.i    T.*-41     ■.-..»*.    .. ..;  ■.;  .j^. 

ware  gathering  rour^h^—^wrK-vjr.aat-  Wv— rr.:  .^    -  -  :.-     .-..,-. .  .y  "'„  #.J   ..r^ 

listydimnesi  of  the  s?r.^r#  -.?»*:-  Ijk  ;r  .-.a  ^M  .    ..  :    #-j    u..  ,    , 

'  o'er  her  beauty.  a»i  li*  face  »i>3  asai!  T^c  =*.-.     r  :.*  -.->*:  •^Sk.-. 


lmmer  of  our  heart*  now  doti  •«  teaf       T:  a-^rj-^-  w/.  v.  -^f^  ■*>  ;^:.  5^  t—rft 
every  gUiiee,  detp  bodif^  t£j-x^  ttsi  asii  fji  zmn    5*7    wjwer.w       K 


j  of  early  fate 
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He  on  whose  soul  there  rests  a  brother's  blood 
Poured  forth  in  slumber,  is  allowed  more  time 
To  wean  his  turbulent  passions  from  the  world 
His  presence  doth  pollute! — It  is  not  thus! 
We  must  have  Time  to  school  us. 

Gonzalez,  We  have  but 
To  bow  the  head  in  silence,  when  Heaven's  voice 
Calls  back  the  things  we  love. 
Elmina.  Love!  love ! — there  are  soft  smiles  and 

gentle  words, 
And  there  are  faces,  skilful  to  put  on 
The  look  we  trust  in — and  'tis  mockery  sill 
—A  faithless  mist,  a  desert-vapour  wearing 
The  brightness  of  clear  waters,  thus  to  cheat 
The  thirst  that  semblance  kindled !— There  is 

none, 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart — It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 
To  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn, 
Watching  his  growth.    Ay,  on  the  boy  he  looks, 
The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path 
But  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name,  the  young 
And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  well. — And  this  is  love ! 
This  is  man's  love! — What  marvel? — you  ne'er 

made 
Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy, 
While  to  the  fulness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 
His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell;  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your  breath! — You  ne'er  kept 

watch 
Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set, 
And  morn,  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 
On  your  dim  weary  eye;  not  yours  the  face 
Which,  early  faded  through  fond  care  for  him, 
Hung  o'er  his  sleep,  and  duly  as  Heaven's  light, 
Was  there  to  greet  his  wakening!     You  ne'er 

smoothed 
His  couch,  ne'er  sung  him  to  his  rosy  rest, 
Caught  his  least  whisper,  when  his  voice  from  yours 
Had  learned  soft  utterance ;  pressed  your  lip  to  bis 
When  fever  parched  it;  hushed  his  wayward  cries, 
With  patient,  vigilant,  never-wearied  love ! 
No!  these  are  voman'a  tasks! — In  these    her 

youth, 
And  bloom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  heart, 
Steal  from  her  all  unmarked! — My  boys!  my 

boys! 
Hath  vain  affection  borne  with  all  for  this  ? 
— Why  were  ye  given  me  1 

Gonzalez.  Is  there  strength  in  man 
Thus  to  endure  Tr-That  thou  couldst  read  thro'  all 
Its  depths  of  silent  agony,  the  heart 
Thy  voice  of  wo  doth  rend! 
Elmina.    Thy  heart!— My  heart!— Away!  it 

feels  not  now! 
But  an  hour  comes  to  tame  the  mighty  man 
Unto  the  infant^  weakness ;  nor  shall  Heaven 


Spare  you  that  bitter  chastening !    May  you  fist 
To  be  alone,  when  loneliness  doth  seem 
Most  heavy  to  sustain ! — For  me,  my 
Of  prayer  and  fruitless  weeping  shall  ha  i 
With  all  forgotten  sounds;  my  quiet  place 
Low  with  my  lovely  ones,  and  we  shall  sleep, 
Though  kings  lead  armies  o'er  us,  we  shall  sbejl 
Wrapt  in  earth's  covering  mantle!  you  the  wbjb 
Shall  sit  within  your  vast,  forsaken  hafts, 
And  hear  the  wild  and  melancholy  winds 
Moan  through  then*  drooping  banners,  sever  amis 
To  wave  above  your  race.    Ay,  then  caty  up 
Shadows — dim  phantoms  from  ancestral  tosabs, 
But    all — all    glorious— conquerors,  cttsftains, 

kings 
To  people  that  cold  void  1— And  when  thestsafth 
From  your  right  arm  hath  melted,  when  uaskst 
Of  the  shrill  clarion  gives  your  heart  no  more 
A  fiery  wakening;  if  at  last  you  pine 
For  the  glad  voices,  and  the  ^nn^ng  steps 
Once  through  your  home  re-echoing,  and  thr  slajy 
Of  twining  arms,  and  all  the  joyous  light 
Of  eyes  that  laughed  with  youth,  ass!  mads  your 

board 
A  place  of  sunshine ; — When  those  days  are  com 
Then,  in  your  utter  desolation,  turn 
To  the  cold  world,  the  smilinff,  faithless  world, 
Which  hath  swept  past  you  long,  and  bid  It 

quench 
Your  soul's  deep  thirst  with  fame!  immortal /onsi 
Fame  to  the  sick  of  heart! — a  gorgeous  robs, 
A  crown  of  victory,  unto  him  that  dies 
l'  th'  burning  waste,  for  water ! 

Gonzalez.  This  from  thee  I 
Now  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  is  poured. 
Elmina — I  forgive  thee!  [Exit  Elmina. 

Aid  me,  Heaven! 

From  whom  alone  is  power! — Oh !  thou  hast  set 
Duties,  so  stern  of  aspect,  in  my  path, 
They  almost,  to  my  startled  gaze,  assume 
The  hue  of  things  less  hallowed !  Men  have  suafc 
Unblamed  beneath  such  trials ! — Doth  not  hi 
Who  made  us  know  the  limits  of  our  strength  1 
My  wife !  my  sons ! — Away !  I  must  not  pauss 
To  give  my  heart  one  moment's  mastery  thus! 

[Exit 


SCENE — THE  AISLE  OF  A  GOTHIC  CHUBCS. 
IKRXAXDEZ,  GARCIA*  and  other* 

Hernandez.  The  rites  are  closed.  Now,  Tafias* 
men,  depart, 
Each  to  his  place — I  may  not  say,  of  rest ; 
Your  faithful  vigils  for  your  sons  may  win 
What  must  not  be  your  own.    Ye  are  as  those 
Who  sow,  in  peril  and  in  care,  the  seed 
Of  the  fair  tree,  beneath  whose  stately  shads 
They  may  not  sit    But  blessed  be  they  who  loi 
For  after-days!— All  high  and  holy  thoughts 
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du,  warriors,  through  the  lingering  hours 

ht- watch! 

.  Ay,  father!  we  hare  need 

ntl  holy  thoughts,  wherewith  to  fence 

i  against  despair.    Yet  have  I  been 

th  a  son  of  war.    The  stars  have  looked 

id  times  upon  my  couch  of  heath, 

idst  the  wild  sierras,  by  some  stream 

rk-red  waves  looked  e'en  as  though  their 

i  rocky  caverns,  but  the  veins 
icarts ;  while  many  a  knightly  crest 
h  them  to  the  deep.    And  in  the  years 
ig  exile  and  captivity, 
fierce  Arab,  I  have  watched  beneath 
pale  shadow  of  some  lonely  palm, 
;ht,  in  the  desert;  while  the  wind 
ith  the  lion's  roar,  and  heavily 
linens  and  might  of  solitude 
.  my  weary  heart. 

•ltz  {thoughtfully.)  Thou  little  knowest 
i  solitude !— 1  tell  thee,  those 
— in  earth's  remotest  nook — howe'er 
jm  their  path  by  chain  on  chain 
mountains,  and  the  amplitude 
seas — there  beats  one  human  heart, 
at  he*  one  being  unto  whom  their  name! 
ih  a  thrilling  and  a  gladdening  sound 
r  the  din  of  life !  arc  not  alone ! 
1  deep,  nor  in  the  wild,  alone ; 
in  that  on  earth  with  which  thev  hold     j 
lood  of  soul ! — Call  him  alone, 
Is  shut  out  from  this ! — And  let  not  those 
nes  are  bright  with  sunshine  and  with 

!  insolence  of  happiness, 

ii  that  proud  lot ! — A  lonely  hour 

ay  to  each,  to  all ;  for  Death 

•  companionship. 

.  I  have  looked  on  Death 

id  storm,  and  llood.     But  never  vet 

ht  weighed  down  my  spirit  to  a  mood 

i,  dreaming  o'er  dark  au.'mv*. 

our  watch  by  midnight.  Fearful  thirds 

■ing  round  us.     Death  u;v,n  the  earth. 

Heaven  ! — The  sumnu  r-*ki»«»  put  forth 

right  stars  almve  u*.  Wut  at  ti.-u*:*, 

oroe  comet's  fiery  hu>.*  of  writh. 

heir  clouds  to  annit-t.  t  rater- in  4 

ith  the  rush  of  nit-h-or-i-t^J-  trie  arrav 

and  banners.  to**in;»  I:<e  i:.e  ^ir.r* 

?an  forests,  wh^n  the  storm 

^  the  mountains. 

1U.2.  Ay,  last  rn.-r.t  I  loo 

fazing  on  the  a/i^ry  \tr\\'*+UA : 
rfid  the  meeting  an-i  t..-  -:.xk 
wild  hosts  i'  th'  air.  wh-n  a*  mey  c.ov*j 
I  sultry  mist.  Hkc  that  vi:.i<*h  hmo** 
ler's  path,  feiloer  them   T&z+titBur,; 
13 


Through  the  dull  glare,  broad  cloudy  banners  furtb. 
And  chariots  seemed  to  whirl,  and  steeds  to  fink. 
Bearing  down  crested  warriors.    But  all  this 
Was  dim  and  shadowy :— then  swift  darkness  rushed 
Down  on  th'  unearthly  battle,  as  the  deep 
Swept  o'er  the  Egyptian's  armament. — 1  looked — 
And  all  that  fiery  field  of  plumes  and  spears 
Was  blotted  from  heaven*  face ! — 1  looked  azain — 
And  from  the  brooding  mass  of  clouds  leaped  forth 
One  meteor-sword,  which  o'er  the  reddening  sea 
Shook  with  strange  motion.*uch  a*  earthquakes  give 
Unto  a  rocking  citadel '. — I  beheld, 
And  yet  my  Bpirit  sunk  not. 

Garcia*.  Neither  deem 
That  mine  hath  blenched. — Bat  these  are  sights 

and  sounds 
To  awe  the  firmest. — Knowest  thou  what  we  hear 
At  midnight  from  the  walls  ? — Were  t  but  the  deep 
Barbaric  horn,  or  Moorish  tamtour  *  peal 
Thence  might  the  warrior  s  heart  catch  impulses. 
Quickening  its  fiery  currents.     But  our  ears 
Are  pierced  by  other  tones.     We  L*ar  the  kceH 
For  brave  men  in  their  noon  cf  strength  cr;i  down. 
And  the  shrill  wail  of  woman,  an-j  the  d:rge 
Faint  swelling  through  the  streets.     Ti*a  e'ea 

the  air 
Hath  strange  and  fitful  murmurs  of  -«-^t 
As  if  the  viewless  w*t*:L*-r»  of  trse  Iar*i 
Sighed  on  its  hollow  bn^m: — Tj  r.y  *:«J. 
The  torrent-rush  of  bit  tie.  w::l  ;:*  •::.•. 
Of  trampling  steed*  ?.r.i  rinr.-Z  :  **--r-.r 
Were,  after  these  faint  mot.!*  -A  ltss.it.z  wj 
As  the  free  sky's  glad  m^-i-.  l..:.>  il-a 
Who  leaves  a  couch  of  -:  .icrj'.--- 

Hernandez   v.;-.  . ,  •.-  .*.i.">  .   I:  "o  '.-.-'?* 
In  the  mii-wato  of  ■: .  :*:tt  a- •..*;.  >.tr 
Chargers  an  J  *pearr.v-.:.  or.w-ari*.  t:.:  lo  rax* 
A  rerkle**  v.*jz*  *  i:*'..'  vs.  :  y.  •  *.  -.:  ;.vs.»c 
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On  that  wil-i  rurrt  :.t.  ix 

If  /vji  l»  dm  w«-rr  \*'. ■■. 

Liz-.::y  :i.U'^  --"*-  ■<■  * 

W;.i*.r.  ■■«*  4  nMrit  'A  r.  r-  fii.v  :  ;.".-. 

And  c-.u^-  !'::.;*.*•. . 

WvV:  ::.v.--.  *'.*-  -"-;•    ' 

T  h*.  ?r :  jT*  >.-  :.r.u   >  : *  *..*:.•:  —  j  •>  r-r 

An!  a  r>  .•";♦:  1  r. •: ::.  ■ :  *  r  •,  ;;.  '  •. . .-, . :-. 

To  :.*s»r  -j  ::.i.-.*.  .-^:  -a/:.  :  -?.  .••..-. 
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Is  ism*.  t;*i  :// .-  .•  —  \V.--. ;. :  •  •■, « •  . .»«. 
Ar. :  t.i  a**;  *  ii.-.   v. ;  v,  '..'-. .  -  -s  .t:.; 

.y.   .«<  ■-*:«■    ..  t..    ;.  .is  .     -j.    *■  •:   ..-a 
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Hernandez.  These  men  hare  earthly  ties 
And  bondage  on  their  natures! — To  the  cause 
Of  God,  and  Spain's  revenge,  they  bring  but  half 
Their  energies  and  hopes.  But  be  whom  Heaven 
Hath  called  to  be  th'  awakener  of  a  land, 
Should  have  his  soul's  affections  all  absorbed 
In  that  majestic  purpose,  and  press  on 
To  its  fulfilment,  as  a  mountain-born 
And  a  mighty  stream,  with  all  its  vassal-rills 
Sweeps  proudly  to  the  ocean,  pausing  not 
To  dally  with  the  flowers. 
Hark!  What  quick  step 

Comes  hurrying  through  the  gloom  at  this  dead 
hour? 

ELMINA  entere. 

Elmina.  Are  not  all  hours  as  one  to  misery? — 
Why 
Should  she  take  note  of  time,  for  whom  the  day 
And  night  have  lost  their  blessed  attributes 
Of  sunshine  and  repose? 

Hernandez.  I  know  thy  griefs; 
But  there  are  trials  for  the  noble  heart 
Wherein  its  own  deep  fountains  must  supply 
All  it  can  hope  of  comfort.    Pity's  voice 
Comes  with  vain  sweetness  to  th'  unheeding  ear 
Of  anguish,  e'en  as  music  heard  alar 
On  the  green  shore,  by  him  who  perishes 
'Midst  rocks  and  eddying  waters. 

Elmina.  Think  thou  not 
I  sought  thee  but  for  pity.    I  am  come 
For  that  which  grief  is  privileged  to  demand 
With  an  imperious  claim,  from  all  whose  form, 
Whose  human  form,  doth  seal  them  unto  suffering ! 
Father!  1  ask  thine  aid. 

Hernandez.  There  is  no  aid 
For  thee  or  for  thy  children,  but  with  Him 
Whose  presence  is  around  us  in  the  cloud, 
As  in  the  shining  and  the  glorious  light. 

Elmina.  There  is  no  aid ! — Art  thou  a  man 
of  God? 
Art  thou  a  man  of  sorrow — (for  the  world 
Doth  call  thee  such) — and  hast  thou  not  been 

taught 
By  God  and  sorrow — mighty  as  they  are, 
To  own  the  claims  of  misery  ? 

Hernandez.  Is  there  power 
With  me  to  save  thy  sons  ? — Implore  of  Heaven ! 

Elmina.  Doth  not  Heaven  work  its  purposes 
by  man? 
I  tell  thee,  thou  canst  save  them ! — Art  thou  not 
Gonzalez'  counsellor? — Unto  him  thy  words 
Are  e'en  as  oracles 

Hernandez.  And  therefore ? — Speak! 
The  noble  daughter  of  Pelayo's  line 
Hath  nought  to  ask,  unworthy  of  the  name 
Which  is  a  nation's  heritage. — Dost  thou  shrink?  No  limits  unto  that  which  man's 

Elmina.  Have  pity  on  me,  father!— I  must i Shall,  through  its  aid,  achieve! 

Elmina,  Oh!  there  are  times, 


That,  from  the  thought  of  which,  hut  jsstsidsy, 

I  bad  recoiled  in  scorn ! — But 

Oh!  we  grow  humble  in  our 

And  to  the  dust — tbei 

That  wore  the  crown  of  glory !— I  asa 

My  chastening  is  far  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Hernandez.  These  are  llo  tunes  for 
On  our  hills 
The  ancient  cedars,  in  their  gathered  might, 
Are  battling  with  the  tempest;  and  the  lewer 
Which  can  not  meet  its  driving  blast  most  dsa 
— But  thou  hast  drawn  thy  nurture  from  a  Stan 
Unwont  to  bend  or  break.    Lift  thy  presd  head, 
Daughter  of  Spain!— What  woukJst  thouvjtk  thy 
lord? 

Elmina.  Look  not  upon  me  thus! — I  hast  ■» 
power 
To  tell  thee.    Take  thy  keen  disdainful  eye 
Off  from  my  soul!— What!  am  I  sunk  to  this  1 
I,  whose  blood  sprung  from  heroes ! — How  my  sons 
Will  scorn  the  mother  that  would  bring  disgrace 
On  their  ma jestic  line ! — My  sons!  my  sons! 
—Now  is  all  else  forgotten !— I  had  once 
A  babe  that  in  the  early  springtime  lay 
Sickening  upon  my  bosom,  till  at  last, 
When  earth's  young  flowers  were  opening  to  thf 

sun, 
Death  sunk  on  his  meek  eyelid,  and  I  deemed 
All  sorrow  light  to  mine  1 — But  now  the  fat* 
Of  all  my  children  seems  to  brood  above  me 
In  the  dark  thunder-clouds!— Oh!  Ihavepswer 
And  voice  unfaltering  now  to  speak  my  prayer 
And  my  last  lingering  hope,  that  thou  shoukhl 

win 
The  father  to  relent,  to  save  bis  sons ! 

Hernandez.  By  yielding  up  the  city? 

Elmina.  Rather  say 
By  meeting  that  which  gathers  close  upon  us 
Perchance  one  day  the  sooner ! — Is't  not  sol 
Must  we  not  yield  at  last?— How  long  shall  ■»* 
Array  his  single  breast  against  disease, 
And  famine,  and  the  sword? 

Hernandez.  How  long? — While  he, 
Who  shadows  forth  bis  power  more  gloriously 
In  the  high  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the  soul, 
Than  in  the  circling  heavens,  with  all  their  stan, 
Or  the  far-sounding  deep,  doth  send  abroad 
A  spirit,  which  takes  affliction  for  its  male, 
In  the  good  cause,  with  solemn  joy! — How  kef  ? 
— And  who  art  thou,  that,  in  the  littleness 
Of  thine  own  selfish  purpose,  wouldst  set  boa** 
To  the  free  current  of  all  noble  thought 
And  generous  action,  bidding  its  bright  waves 
Be  stayed,  and  flow  no  further  1— But  the  Power 
Whose  interdict  is  laid  on  seas  and  orbs, 
To  chain  them  in  from  wandering,  hath  i 
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t  hopeless  courage  can  achieve 
oumful  beauty  o'er  the  fate 
die  in  vain. 

JF%o  dies  in  vain 
ttry's  war-fields,  and  within 
f  her  altars  1 — Feeble  heart! 
the  voice  of  noble  blood, 
or  faith  and  freedom,  hath  a  tone 
he  night  of  ages,  from  the  gulf 
I  burst,  and  make  its  high  appeal 
rth  and  heaven !  Ay,  let  the  land, 
irough  centuries  of  wo,  have  striven, 
by  her  temples,  sink  awhile, 
1  conflict! — But  immortal  seed 
ic  suffering,  hath  been  sown 
dent  hills;  and  generous  hope 
le  soil,  in  its  good  time,  shall  yet 
glorious  harvest ! — Earth  receives 
rop,  from  faithful  hearts,  in  vain, 
hen  it  must  be! — And  ye  will  make 

>right  lives,  an  offering — to  retard 
day! 

The  mantle  of  that  day 
fate  of  Spain1, 
''hat  led  me  here! 
m  to  thee  in  my  despair  ? 
ties  upon  thee ;  what  had  I 
thee,  thou  lone  and  childless  man! 
t  home ! — there  no  young  voice 
welcome,  no  light  footstep  spring 
ound  of  thine ! — What  knows  thy 

Woman!  how  darest  thou  taunt 
ly  woes? 

too  shall  perish,  and  I  say 
•11!— Why  takest  thou  thought  for 

heart,  and  wasting  down  thy  life 
t,  and  making  night  thy  time 
ore  intense,  and  casting  health, 
lelt  away,  i'  th'  bitter  cup 
for  thyself  \— Why,  what  hath  earth 
ack  for  this  7 — Shall  they  not  live, 
spare  them  now)  to  prove  how  soon 
te  forgotten? — Years  of  thought, 
watchings,  looks  of  tenderness, 
not,  though  to  change  be  this  world's 

flush  thy  cheeks  with  shame,  whose 

te  branding  iron  ? — to  thy  sick  heart 
want,  as  sleep  to  weariness  1 
ope  end  thus  ? — or  e'en  at  best, 
eave  thee  1 — far  from  thee  seek  room 
wings  of  their  fiery  souls, 
ocean  1 — Give  the  bounding  steed, 
i  bark  to  youth,  that  his  free  course 
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May  be  o'er  hills  and  seas;  and  weep  thou  not 
In  thy  forsaken  home,  for  the  bright  world 
Lies  all  before  him,  and  be  sure  he  wastes 
No  thought  on  thee! 

Elmina.  Not  so !  it  is  not  so! 
Thou  dost  but  torture  me! — My  sons  are  kind, 
And  brave,  and  gentle. 

Hernandez.  Others  too  have  worn 
The  semblance  of  all  good.    Nay,  stay  thee  yet ; 
I  will  be  calm,  and  thou  shah  learn  how  earth, 
The  fruitful  in  all  agonies,  hath  woes 
Which  far  outweigh  thine  own. 

Elmina.  It  may  not  be! 
Whose  grief  is  like  a  mother's  for  her  sons  1 
' '  Hernandez.  My  son  lay  stretched  upon  his  bat- 
tle-bier, 
And  there  were  hands  wrung  o'er  him,  which  had 

caught 
Their  hue  from  his  young  blood ! 

Elmina.  What  tale  is  this  1 

Hernandez.  Read  you  no  records  in  this  mien, 
of  things 
Whose  traces  on  man's  aspect  are  not  such 
As  the  breeze  leaves  on  water  1 — Lofty  birth, 
War,  peril,  power  1 — Affliction's  hand  is  strong, 
If  it  erase  the  haughty  characters 
They  grave  so  deep ! — 1  have  not  always  been 
That  which  I  am.    The  name  I  bore  is  not 
Of  those  which  perish ! — 1  was  once  a  chief— 
A  warrior ! — nor  as  now,  a  lonely  man ! 
I  was  a  father ! 

Elmina.  Then  my  heart  can  feel! 
Thou  wilt  have  pity ! 

Hernandez.  Should  I  pity  thee  ? 
Thy  sons  will  perish  gloriously — their  blood 

Elmina.  Their  blood !  my  children's  blood ! — 
Thou  speak'st  as  'twere 
Of  casting  down  a  wine-cup,  in  the  mirth 
And  wantonness  of  feasting ! — My  fair  boys ! 
— Man !  hast  thou  been  a  father  \ 

Hernandez.  Let  them  die ! 
Let  them  die  now,  thy  children !  so  thy  heart 
Shall  wear  their  beautiful  image  all  undimmed, 
Within  it,  to  the  last !    Nor  shalt  thou  learn 
The  bitter  lesson,  of  what  worthless  dust 
Are  framed  the  idols,  whose  false  glory  binds 
Earth's  fetter  on  our  souls !—  Thou  think'st  it  much 
To  mourn  the  early  dead ;  but  there  are  tears 
Heavy  with  deeper  anguish !    We  endow 
These  whom  we  love,  in  our  fond  passionate  blind- 
ness, 
With  power  upon  our  souls,  too  absolute 
To  be  a  mortal's  trust !    Within  their  hands 
We  lay  the  flaming  sword,  whose  stroke  alone 
Can  reach  our  hearts,  and  they  are  merciful, 
As  they  are  strong,  that  wield  it  not  to  pierce  us ! 
—Ay,  fear  them,  fear  the  loved !— Had  I  but  wept 
O'er  my  son's  grave,  as  o'er  a  tato\'sfastA>ft»xfc 
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Are  as  spring  dew-drops,  glittering  in  the  sun, 
And  brightening  the  young  verdure,  /  might  still 
Have  loved  and  trusted ! 

Elmina  {disdainfully.)  But  he  fell  in  war! 
And  hath  not  glory  medicine  in  her  cup 
For  the  brief  pangs  of  nature  ? 
Hernandez.  Glory! — Peace, 
And  listen  ! — By  my  side  the  stripling  grew, 
Last  of  my  line.    I  reared  him  to  take  joy 
I'  th'  blaie  of  arms,  as  eagles  train  their  young 
To  look  upon  the  day-king  1 — His  quick  blood 
Ev'n  to  his  boyish  cheek  would  mantle  up, 
When  the  heavens  rang  with  trumpets,  and  his  eye 
Flash  with  the  spirit  of  a  race  whose  deeds— 
But  this  availeth  not ! — Yet  he  wxb  brave. 
I've  seen  him  clear  himself  a  path  in  fight 
As  lightning  through  a  forest,  and  his  plume 
Waved  like  a  torch,  above  the  battle-storm, 
The  soldier's  guide,  when  princely  crests  had  sunk, 
And  banners  were  struck  down. — Around  my  steps 
Floated  his  fame,  like  music,  and  I  lived 
But  in  the  lofty  sound.    But  when  my  heart 
In  one  frail  ark  had  ventured  all,  when  most 
He  seemed  to  stand  between  my  soul  and  heaven, 
— Then  came  the  thunder-stroke ! 

Elmina.  'Tin  ever  thus ! 
And  the  unquiet  and  foreboding  sense 
That  thus  'twill  ever  be,  doth  link  itself 
Darkly  with  all  deep  love !— He  died  ? 

Hernandez.  Not  so ! 
—Death !  Death ! — Why,  earth  should  be  a  para- 
dise, 
To  make  that  name  so  fearful ! — Had  he  died, 
With  his  young  fame  about  him  for  a  shroud, 
I  had  not  learned  the  might  of  agony, 
To  bring  proud  natures  low ! — No !  he  fell  off— 
—Why  do  I  tell  thee  this  7— What  right  hast  thou 
To  learn  how  passed  the  glory  from  my  house? 
Yet  listen ! — He  forsook  me ! — He,  that  was 
As  my  own  soul,  forsook  me ! — trampled  o'er 
The  ashes  of  his  sires ! — Ay,  leagued  himself 
E'en  with  the  infidel,  the  curse  of  Spain, 
And,  for  the  dark  eye  of  a  Moorish  maid, 
Abjured  his  faith,  his  God ! — Now,  talk  of  death  ! 

Elmina.  Oh !  I  can  pity  thee 

Hernandez.  There's  more  to  hear. 
1  braced  the  corslet  o'er  my  heart's  deep  wound, 
And  cast  my  troubled  spirit  on  the  tide 
Of  war  and  high  events,  whose  stormy  waves 
Might  bear  it  up  from  sinking ; 

Elmina.  And  ye  met 
No  more? 

Hernandez.  Be  still  1 — We  did ! — we  met  once 
more. 
God  had  his  own  high  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Or  thinkest  thou  that  the  sun  in  his  bright  heaven 
Had  looked  upon  such  things  ? — We  met  once  more. 
— That  was  an  hour  to  leave  its  lightning -mark 
JSemnd  upon  bnin  and  bosom ! — there  had  been. 
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Combat  on  Ebro's  hanks,  and  when  the  day 
Sank  in  red  clouds,  it  faded  from  a  field 
Still  held  by  Moorish  lances.  Night  dosed  round, 
A  night  of  sultry  darkness,  in  the  shadow 
Of  whose  broad  wing,  ev'n  unto  death  1  strove 
Long  with  a  turbaned  champion;  butmyswoss 
Was  heavy  with  God's  vengeance — and  [siniisW 
He  fell — my  heart  exulted    and  I  stood 
In  gloomy  triumph  o'er  him— Nature  gave 
No  sign  of  honor,  for  'twas  Heaven's  deesae  I 
He  strove  to  speak — but  1  had  done  the  work 
Of  wrath  too  well — yet  in  bis  last  deep  moan 
A  dreadful  something  of  familiar  sound 
Came  o'er  my  shuddering  sense. — The  mosm  look* 

ed  forth, 
And  I  beheld— speak  not ! — 'twas  he— my  sea! 
My  boy  lay  dying  there!    He  raised  one  glance, 
And  knew  me— for  he  sought  with  feeble  hand 
To  cover  his  glazed  eyes.    A  darker  veil 
Sank  o'er  them  soon. — I  will  not  have  thy  look 
Fixed  on  me  thus! — Away! 

Elmina.  Thou  hast  seen  this, 
Thou  hast  done  this — and  yet  thou  fivest  ? 

Hernandez.  I  live  1 
And  knowest  thou  wherefore?— On  my  soul  there 

fell 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  which  shut  out 
All  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hope.    I  cast  away 
The  spear  and  helm,  and  made  the  cloister's  sbadt 
The  home  of  my  despair.    But  a  deep  voice 
Came  to  me  through  the  gloom,  and  sent  its  tones 
Far  through  my  bosom's  depths.    And  1  awoke, 
Ay,  as  the  mountain  cedar  doth  shake  off 
Its  weight  of  wintry  snow,  e'en  so  I  shook 
Despondence  from  my  soul,  and  knew  myself 
Sealed  by  that  blood  wherewith  my  hands  were 

dyed, 
And  set  apart,  and  fearfully  marked  out 
Unto  a  mighty  task ! — To  rouse  the  soul 
Of  Spain,  as  from  the  dead ;  and  to  lift  up 
The  cross,  her  sign  of  victory,  on  the  hills, 
Gathering  her  sons  to  battle! — And  my  voice 
Must  be  as  freedom's  trumpet  on  the  winds, 
From  Roncesvalles  to  the  blue  sea-waves 
Where  Calpe  looks  on  Afric;  till  the  land 
Have  filled  her  cup  of  vengeance ! — Ask  me  now 
To  yield  the  Christian  city,  that  its  fanes 
May  rear  the  minaret  in  the  face  of  Heaven! 
— But  death  shall  have  a  bloodier  vintage-feast 
Ere  that  day  come ! 

Elmina.  I  ask  thee  this  no  more, 
For  I  am  hopeless  now. — But  yet  one  boon- 
Hear  me,  by  all  thy  woes!— Thy  voice  hath  pow- 
er 
Through  the  wide  city— here  I  can  not  rest: 
Aid  me  to  pass  the  gates ! 

Hernandez.  And  wherefore? 

Elmina,  Thou, 
That  ueri  a  father,  and  art  now— alone  f 
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ask  'wherefore?'— Aak  the  wretch 
sands 

n  hour  to  run,  whose  failing  limbs 
tie  earthly  journey  to  perform, 
a  pathway  to  the  place  of  death, 
he  very  axe  is  glistening  cold 
zzy  sight,  his  pale,  parched  lip 
up  of  water?— Why,  the  stroke 
ibles  o'er  him  in  itself  shall  bring 
all  wants,  yet  who  denies 
t  prayer?— I  tell  thee  that  the  thirst 
is  my  spirit  up  is  agony 
red  no  more! — And  I  must  look 
tiUdren's  faces,  I  must  hear 
b,  ere  they  perish ! — But  hath  Heaven 
it  they  must  perish  ? — Who  shall  say 
oelem  camp  there  beats  no  heart 
yen  and  tears  may  melt? 
tz.  There!— with  the  Moor! 
up  the  measure  of  his  guilt! 
less  all ! — How  wouldst  thou  pass  th' 

es? 

Oh!  free  doth  sorrow  pass, 
unquestioned,  through    a    Buffering 

.3) 

ez.  This  must  not  be.    Enough  of  wo 

d 

ipon  thy  lord's  heroic  soul, 

boar,  unstnking.     Press  thou  not 

th'  o'erburthened  heart. — Away! 

the  knee,  and  send  thy  prayers  for 

ti 

en's  gate. — Farewell ! 

[Exit  Hernandez. 

Are  all  men  thus? 

r't  not  better  they  should  fall  e'en  now 

>  shut  their  hearts,  in  haughty  scorn, 

sufferer's  pleading*  7 — But  no,  no! 

e  like  this  man,  that  slew  his  son, 

lis  life  still  proudly,  and  a  soul 

pon  his  brow? 

use.)  There's  one,  whose  arms 

my  children  in  their  infancy, 

*c  knees  they  sported,  and  whose  hand 

em  oft — a  vassal  of  their  sire's; 

seek  him :  he  may  lend  me  aid, 

eside  pass  on. 

DIRGE  HEARD  WITHOUT. 

l  to  thy  rest  art  gone, 

i  heart !  and  what  are  we, 

r  our  heads  the  t»torm  sweeps  on, 

.  we  should  mourn  for  thee? 

grave  and  peaceful  bier 
he  buried  son  of  Spain ! 
that  five,  the  lance  and  spear, 
well  if  not  the  chain  .' 
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Be  theirs  to  weep  the  dead 
As  they  sit  beneath  their  vines, 
Whose  flowery  land  hath  borne  no  tread 
Of  spoilers  o'er  its  shrines! 

Thou  hast  thrown  off  the  load 
Which  we  must  yet  sustain, 
And  poor  our  blood  where  Mine  hath  flowed, 
Too  blest  if  not  in  Tain! 

We  give  thee  holy  rite, 
Slow  knell,  and  chaunted  strain! 
— For  those  that  fall  to-morrow  night, 
May  be  left  no  runeral-train, 

Again,  when  trumpets  wake, 
We  must  brace  our  armour  on ; 
But  a  deeper  note  thy  sleep  must  break — 
— Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone! 

Happier  in  Mis  than  all, 
That,  now  thy  race  b  run, 
Upon  thy  name  no  stain  may  fall, 
Thy  work  hath  well  been  done. 

Elmina.  "  Thy  work  hath  well  been  done !"— - 
so  thou  may  st  rest ! 
— There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  those  words — 
But  now  I  may  not  pause. 

[Exit  Elmina. 


SCENE — A  STREET  IX  THE  CITY. 
IIERNAXDEZ,  GONZALEZ. 

Hernandez.  Would  they  not  hear? 

Gonzalez.  They  heard,  as  one  that  stands 
By  the  cold  grave  which  hath  been  newly  closed 
0?er  his  last  friend  doth  hear  some  passer-by. 
Bid  him  be  comforted ! — Their  hearts  have  died 
Within  them ! — We  must  perish,  not  as  those 
That  fall  when  battle's  voice  doth  shake  the  hiils, 
And  peal  through  Heavens  great  arch,  but  si- 
lently, 
And  with  a  wasting  of  the  spirit  down, 
A  quenching,  day  by  day,  of  some  bright  spark 
Which  lit  us  on  our  toils! — Reproach  me  not; 
My  soul  is  darkened  with  a  heavy  cloud — 
—Yet  fear  not  I  shall  yield  ! 

Hernandez.  Breathe  not  the  word, 
Save  in  proud  scorn ! — Each  bitter  day,  o'erpassed 
By  slow  endurance,  is  a  triumph  won 
For  Spain's  red  crew.*.     And  be  of  trusting  heart ! 
A  few  brief  hours,  and  those  that  turned  away 
In  cold  despondence,  shrinking  from  your  voice, 
May  crowd  around  their  leader,  and  demand 
To  be  arrayed  for  battle.     We  must  watch 
For  the  swift  impulse,  and  await  its  time, 
As  the  bark  waits  the  ocean's.    You  have  chosen 
To  kindle  up  their  souls,  an  hour,  perchance, 
When  they  were  weary;  They  had  cast  assJe 
Their  arms  to  slumber  •  oi  a,  VuteW,  jusX  ta»u 
With  its  deep  hoUow  U>ne,\uA  maA*  tatYtaA 
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Creepshuddering  through  their  veiiw;  or  they  had 

caught 
A  glimpse  of  some  new  meteor,  and  shaped  forth 
Strange  omens  from  its  blaze. 
Gonzalez.  Alas!  the  cause 
Lies  deeper  in  their  misery !— I  have  seen, 
In  my  night's  course  through  this  beleaguered  city 
Things,  whose  remembrance  doth  not  pass  away 
As  vapours  from  the  mountains. — There  were 

some, 
That  sat  beside  their  dead,  with  eyes,  wherein 
Grief  had  ta'en  place  of  sight,  and  shut  out  all 
But  its  own  ghastly  object    To  my  voice 
Some  answered  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  laugh, 
As  men  whose  agonies  were  made  to  pass 
The  bounds  of  sufferance,  by  some  reckless  word, 
Dropt  from  the  light  of  spirit. — Others  lay — 
— Why  should  I  tell  thee,  father !  how  despair 
Can  bring  the  lofty  brow  of  manhood  down 
Unto  the  very  dust? — And  yet  for  this, 
Fear  not  that  1  embrace  my  doom — Oh  God! 
That  'twere  my  doom  alone ! — with  less  of  fixed 
And  solemn  fortitude. — Lead  on,  prepare 
The  holiest  rites  of  frith,  that  I  by  them 
Once  more  may  consecrate  my  sword,  my  life, 
—But  what  are  these?— Who  hath  not  dearer 

lives 
Twined  with  his  own  T— I  shall  be  lonely  soon- 
Childless  ! — Heaven  wills  it  so.    Let  us  begone. 
Perchance  before  the  shrine  my  heart  may  beat 
With  a  less  troubled  motion. 

[Exeunt  Gonzalez  and  Hernandez. 

SCENE — A  TENT  IN  THE  MOORISH  CAMP. 
ABDULLAH,  ALFHONSO,  CARLOS. 

Abdullah.  These  are  bold  words:  but  hast  thou 
looked  on  death, 
Fair  stripling  1 — On  thy  cheek  and  sunny  brow 
Scarce  fifteen  summers  of  their  laughing  course 
Have  left  light  traces.    If  thy  shaft  hath  pierced 
The  ibex  of  the  mountains,  if  thy  step 
Hath  climbed  some  eagle's  nest,  and  thou  hast 

made 
His  nest  thy  spoil,  'tis  much ! — And  fearfe  thou 

not 
The  leader  of  the  mighty? 

Alphonso.  I  have  been 
Reared  amongst  fearless  men,  and  'midst  the  rocks 
And  the  wild  hills,  whereon  my  fathers  fought 
And  won  their  battles.    There  are  glorious  tales 
Told  of  their  deeds,  and  I  have  learned  them  all 
How  should  I  fear  thee,  Moor? 

Abdullah.  So,  thou  bast  seen 
Fields,  where  the  combat's  roar  hath  died  away 
Into  the  whispering  breess,  and  where  wild  flow- 
ers 

Bloom  o'er  forgotten  graves!— But  knowest  thou 

MUgkL 


Of  those,  where  sword  from  crossing  sward  strikes 

fire, 
And  leaders  are  borne  down,  and  rushing  steeds 
Trample  the  life  from  out  the  mighty  hearts 
That  ruled  the  storm  so  late?— Speak  not  of  death, 
Till  thou  hast  looked  on  such. 

Alphonso.  I  was  not  bom 
A  shepherd's  son,  to  dwell  with  pipe  and  crook, 
And  peasant-men,  amidst  the  Wwry  vales; 
Instead  of  ringing  clarions,  and  bright  spears, 
And  crested  knights ! — I  am  of  princely  race, 
And,  if  my  father  would  have  heard  my  sail, 
I  tell  thee,  infidel !  that  long  ere  now, 
I  should  have  seen  how  lances  meet ;  and  swords 
Do  the  field's  work. 

Abdullah.  Boy!  know'st  thou  then  are  sigati 
A  thousand  times  more  fearful? — Men  may  dst 
Full  proudly,  when  the  skies  and  n*—™**^  nag 
To  battle-horn  and  tecbir.*— But  not  all 
So  pass  away  in  glory.    There  an  those, 
'Midst  the  dead  silence  of  pale  moJtkodes, 
Led  forth  in  fetters— dost  thon  mark  me,  boy? 
To  take  their  last  look  of  th'  all  gl-M—iwg  mm, 
And  bow,  perchance,  the  stately  head  of  youth, 
Unto  the  death  of  shame ! — Hadst  thon  i 

Alphonso  (to  Carlo*).  Sweet  brother, 
us — fear  thou  not  I 
We  have  had  heroes  for  our 
Should  not  behold  us  tremble. 

Abdullah,  There  are  mean* 
To  tame  the  loftiest  natures.    Yet  again, 
I  ash  thee,  wilt  thou,  from  beneath  the  wafts, 
Sue  to  thy  sire  for  fife ;  or  wonldst  thon  dss, 
With  this,  thy  brother? 

Alphonso.  Moslem!  on  the  hills, 
Around  my  father's  castle,  I  have  heard 
The  mountain-peasants,  as  they  dressed  the  viaa, 
Or  drove  the  goats,  by  rock  and  torrent,  horns, 
Singing  their  ancient  songs;  and  these  were  al 
Of  the  Oid  Campeador ;  and  how  his  sword 
Tizona(3)  cleared  its  way  through  turbaned  hat* 
And  captured  Afric's  kings,  and  how  he 
Valencia  from  the  Moor.(4) — I  will  not 
The  blood  we  draw  from  him ! 

A  Moors*  Soldier  enters. 

Soldier.  Valencia's  lord 
Sends  messengers,  my  chie£ 
Abdullah.  Conduct  them  hither. 
[  The  Soldier  goes  out,  and  re-enters  with  & 
mina,  disguised,  and  an  Attendant 
Carlos  (springing  forward  to  the  Attend**)* 
Oh !  take  me  hence,  Diego !  take  me  besot 
With  thee,  that  I  may  see  my  mother's  free 
Atmorning,  when  Iwake.  Here  dark-browed  tarn 
Frown  strangely,  with  their  cruel  eyas,  upon  a* 
Take  me  with  thee,  for  thou  art  gosarand  kind, 
And  well  I  know,  thou  lov'st  me,  my  Diego! 

i 
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,  boy! — What  tidings,  Chris-IAnd  agonies!— and  bo— oar  God — the  God 
bid?  I  Whose  hand,  or  soon  or  late,  doth  find  hi  bnr 

To  bow  the  created  head— hath  made  these  lixnr* 
Most  powerful  in  a  world  where  al  must  learn  ' 
That  one  deep  language,  by  the  storm  called  fanh 
From  the  bnrissd  nods  of  eaxth t— For  thee,  per- 


nr,  doth  be  set  the  lires 

igs  at  a  city's  worth  ? 

g  forward  impatiently).  Say 

Yet  wherefore  art  thou  here? 

weep  burning  tears 

f  this  can  be,  return ! 

wealth,  his  battle-spoils, 

'-horse  and  a  sword, 

1  in  the  mountain-chase, 

d  at  his  stately  feasts, 

o  more! — bat  no! — I  wrong, 

— Moor !  believe  it  not! 

f  the  cross  and  Spain, 

d ; — and  I  too,  1  can  die 

born  child ! 

Jas! 

ie,  thus  early  die,  fair  boy  1 

to  thee,  that  thou  sbouldst  cast 

wry  scorn  of  heart, 

'  cornel 
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Affliction's  chastening  lesson  bath  not  sot 
Been  laid  upon  my  heart  and  thou  may"  at  love 
To  see  the  creatures,  by  its  might  brought  law. 
Humbled  before  thee. 

[Sie  throws  herself  at  hi* /at 
Conqueror!  I  can  kneel! 
I,  that  drew  birth  from  princes,  bow  myself 
Een  to  thy  feet!  Call  in  thr  chiefs,  thr  sfasea. 
If  this  will  swell  thr  triumph,  to  behold 
The  blood  of  kings,  of  heroes,  thus  abased! 
Do  this,  but  spare  my  sons ! 
Alpfumso  (attempting'  to  raise   her.)     Thou 
should*  not  kneel 
Unto  this  infidel!— Rise.  rise,  mr  mother! 
This  right  doth  shame  our  house! 

oice  doth  sound I     Abdullah.  Thou  daring  boy! 

;er,   who  art  thou  1 — this  is'  They  that  in  arms  have  taught  thy  fathers  land 

; !  |  How  chains  are  worn,  shall  school  that  haagfcfy 

roff  a  mantle  and  helmet,  and  mien 

tons).  My  boys!  whom  I  hare  Unto  another  language. 

many  hours  Elmina.  Peace,  my  son ! 

•rrows,  and  deep  thoughts       .  Hate  pity  on  my  heart  '—Oh.  porta  Chief ! 

ned ;  let  me  die  He  is  of  noble  Mood ' — Hear,  bu  me  ret! 

ve  held  you  to  my  heart,         i  Are  there  no  fires  through  wiidh  the  shafts  of 

the  faces,  in  whose  tight  Heaven 

or  years !  I  May  reach  your  socJ  ? — He  *>»*  fcves  augit  on 

ther!  now  ■         earth, 

;  us  more.  Dares  far  too  much,  if  Le  I*  nerr&m ! 

l  of  this !  Is  ix  for  those,  whose  frai^  rnoriaJitT 

X  thou  here ! — How  hast  thou  Most  one  day  strive  aiorie  »r.L  Go-J  and  death 

To  chut  tb*ir  sogIs  agti-'j*  tii  a;/peaiing  r</*x 

thus  amidst  his  hosts  1  Of  nature  in  t*r  ar.jna*>.  ? — Warrior'  Man! 

thou  there  dwells  no  courage  To  \<*i  too.  ay.  znl  haply  wjia  your  hosts, 

Bv  thousands  and  Urn  thousand*  raanthalled  round. 

igainrt  the  ringing  spears.        And  your  strong  arm-Air  on.  shall  come  that  strofco 

struck   down  ?— Thou  litt>  Whirh  the-  lance  wards  not!— Where  shall  your 

high  he*rt 

— Thief!  my  heart  is  nerved  Find  refuge  then,  if  in  the  day  of  might 

rough  things  which  warrior-  Wo  hath  Iain  pro-* rat*.  Utexling  at  your  feet, 

Arid  you  bate  p'tiH  not? 

ter  death  by  field  or  flood,  Abdullah.  Tly«r  are  vain  word*. 

?  they  braved! — I    have  do      Elmina.   Hate  you  no  children?— Few  you 

not  to  bring 

'hou  'rt  mighty  •  but  a  soul      The  lightning  on  their  Ivad*? — In  your  own  land 
is  mightier,  in  the  power        Doth  no  fond  mother,  from  the  twit*,  beneath 

joured  through  all  iu  depths  Your  natixe  palms  look  o'er  the  d'-sMts  out, 

their  hosts ! — Am  1  not  come  To  greet  your  homeward  st*»p? — Vou  have  not  yet 

y  children  1  Forgot  so  utterly  her  ptlvnt  love — 

tv  faith  — For  is  not  woman's,  in  all  clime*,  the  same''  - 

I  Christian  1 — Hast  thou  not  That  you  should  acorn  my  prayer!— Oh  ilea*  en! 

lem!  his  eye 

ayers,  and  tears,  Doth  wear  no  mercy '. 
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Abdullah.  Then  it  mocks  you  not. 
I  have  swept  o'er  the  mountains  of  your  land, 
Leaving  my  traces,  as  the  visitings 
Of  storms,  upon  them! — Shall  I  now  be  stayed! 
Know,  unto  me  it  were  as  light  a  thing, 
In  this,  my  course,  to  quench  your  children's  lives, 
As,  journeying  through  a  forest,  to  break  off 
The  young  wild  branches  that  obstruct  the  way 
With  their  green  sprays  and  leaves. 

Elmina.  Are  there  such  hearts 
y  Amongst  thy  works,  O  God? 

Abdullah.  Kneel  not  to  me. 
Kneel  to  your  lord !  on  his  resolves  doth  hang 
His  children's  doom.    He  may  be  lightly  won 
By  a  few  bursts  of  passionate  tears  and  words. 

Elmina  {rising  indignantly.)    Speak  not  of 
noble  men! — he  bears  a  soul 
Stronger  than  love  or  death. 

Alphonso  {with  exultation.)  I  knew  t  was  thus! 
He  could  not  fail! 

Elmina.  There  is  no  mercy,  none, 
On  this  cold  earth ! — To  strive  with  such  a  world, 
Hearts  should  be  void  of  love  1 — We  will  go  hence, 
My  children!  we  are  summoned.  Lay  your  heads, 
In  their  young  radiant  beauty,  once  again 
To  rest  upon  this  bosom.    He  that  dwells 
Beyond  the  clouds  which  press  us  darkly  round, 
Will  yet  have  pity,  and  before  his  face 
We  three  will  stand  together!  Moslem!  now 
Let  the  stroke  fall  at  once! 

Abdullah.  'Tis  thine  own  will. 
These  might  e'en  yet  be  spared. 

Elmina.  Thou  wilt  not  spare! 
And  he  beneath  whose  eye  their  childhood  grew, 
And  in  whose  paths  they  sported,  and  whose  ear 
From  their  first  lisping  accents  caught  the  sound 
Of  that  word — Father— once  a  name  of  love — 
Is Men  shall  call  him  steadfast. 

Abdullah.  Hath  the  blast 
Of  sudden  trumpets  ne'er  at  dead  of  night, 
When  the  land's  watchers  feared  no  hostile  step, 
Startled  the  slumberers  from  their  dreamy  world, 
In  cities,  whose  heroic  lords  have  been 
Steadfast  as  thine? 

Elmina.  There's  meaning  in  thine  eye, 
More  than  thy  words. 

Abdullah  {pointing  to  the  city.)  Look  to  yon 
towers  and  walls ! 
Think  you  no  hearts  within  their  limits  pine, 
Weary  of  hopeless  warfare,  and  prepared 
To  burst  the  feeble  links  which  bind  them  still 
Unto  endurance? 

Elmina.  Thou  hast  said  too  well. 
But  what  of  this? 

Abdullah.  Then  there  are  those,  to  whom 
The  Prophet's  armies  not  as  foes  would  pass 
Yon  gates,  but  as  deliverers.    Might  they  not  \ 
In  some  still  hour,  when  weariness  takes  rest, 
Be  won  to  welcome  as  I— Your  children's  steps 


May  yet  bound  lightly  through  their  faBW*  Mb! 

Alphonso    {indignantly.)    Thou 
Moor! 

Elmina.  Let  me  not  thus  be  tried 
Beyond  all  strength,  oh  Heaven ! 

Abdullah.  Now,  tis  for  thee, 
Thou  Christian  mother!  on  thy  tons  to 
The  sentence— life  or  death! — the  price  it  set 
On  their  young  blood,  and  rests  within  thy ! 

Alphonso.  Mother!  thou  tremUest! 

Abdullah.  Hath  thy  heart  resolved! 

Elmina  {covering  her  face  with  her  hands.) 

My  boy's  proud  eye  is  on  me,  and  the  things 

Which  rash  in  stormy  darkness,  through  ny  soul, 

Shrink  from  his  glance.    I  cannot 

Abdullah.  Come  forth.    Well 
where. 

Carlos  {to  his  mother,)  Wilt  thou  gol 
Oh!  let  me  follow  thee! 

Elmina.  Mine  own  fair  child ! 
— Now  that  thine  eyes  have  pound  once  more  m 

mine 
The  light  of  their  young  smile,  and  thy  sweet  voice 
Hath  sent  its  gentle  music  through  my  soul 
And  I  have  felt  the  twining  of  thine  arms — 
—How  shall  I  leave  thee? 

Abdullah.  Leave  him,  as  'twere  bat 
For  a  brief  slumber,  to  behold  his  fee* 
At  morning,  with  the  sun's. 

Alphonso.  Thou  hast  no  look 
For  me,  my  mother! 

Elmina  Oh!  that  I  should  live 
To  say,  I  dare  not  look  on  thee ! — Faiewel, 
My  first  born,  fare  thee  well! 

Alphonso.  Yet,  yet  beware ! 
It  were  a  grief  more  heavy  on  thy  soul, 
That  I  should  blush  for  thee,  than  o'er  my  gnw 
That  thou  shouldst  proudly  weep ! 

Abdullah.   Away!  we  trifle  here.    The  mjst 
wanes  fast. 
Come  forth! 

Elmina.    One  more  embrace !   My  sons,  fa* 
well! 

[Exeunt  Abdullah  with  Elmina  and  bet 
Attendant. 

Alphonso.  Hear  me  yet  once,  my  mother! 
Art  thou  gone? 
But  one  word  more ! 

[Be  rushes  out,  followed  by  Corks. 

SCENE — THE  GARDEN  OF  A  PALACE  IN  TALKKCU. 

XDfEKA,  THERESA. 

Theresa.  Stay  yet  awhile.    A  purer  air  data 
rove 
Here  through  the  myrtles  whispering,  and  the 

limes. 
And  snaking  sweetness  firom  the  ojttsge  boughs 
Than  waits  you  in  the  city. 
Ximena.  There  aw  those 
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la  their  fat  need,  and  on  their  bed  of  death, 
At  which  no  hand  doth  minister  bat  nine, 
That  wait  me  in  the  city.    Let  at  hence. 

TTieretL  Yoa  have  been  wont  to  low  the 
moaicmade 
By  founts,  and  iuetling  foliage,  and  soft  winds* 
Bieathing  of  citron-groves.    And  will  you  turn 
From  these  to  acenes  of  death! 

Ximena.  To  me  the  voice 
Of  cummer,  whispering  through  young  flowers 

and  leaves, 
Now  speaks  too  deep  a  language!  and  of  aD 
Its  dreamy  and  mysterious  melodies, 
The  breathing  soul  m  sadness! — I  have  felt 
That  summons  through  my  spirit,  after  which 
The  hues  of  earth  are  changed,  and  all  her  sounds 
Seem  fraught  with  secret  warnings. — There  is 

cause 
That  I  should  bend  my  footsteps  to  the  scenes 
Where  Death  is  busy,  taming  warrior-hearts, 
And  pouring  winter  through  the  fiery  blood, 
And  fettering  the  strong  arm ! — For  now  no  sigh 
In  the  dull  air,  nor  floating  cloud  in  heaven, 
No,  not  the  lightest  murmur  of  a  lea£ 
But  of  his  angel's  silent  coming  bears 
Some  token  to  my  soul — But  nought  of  this 
Unto  my  mother! — These  are  awful  hours! 
And  on  their  heavy  steps,  afflictions  crowd 
With  such  dark  pressure,  there  is  left  no  room 
For  one  grief  more. 

Theresa.  Sweet  lady,  talk  not  thus ! 
Your  eye  this  morn  doth  wear  a  calmer  light, 
There's  more  of  life  in  its  clear  tremulous  ray 
Than  I  have  marked  of  late.    Nay,  go  not  yet ; 
Rest  by  this  fountain,  where  the  laurels  dip 
Their  glossy  leaves.     A  fresher  gale  doth  spring 
From  the  transparent  waters,  dashing  round 
Their  silvery  spray,  with  a  sweet  voice  of  coolness, 
O'er  the  pale  glistening  marble.    'Twill  call  up 
Faint  bloom,  if  but  a  moment's,  to  your  cheek. 
Rest  here,  ere  you  go  forth,  and  I  will  sing 
The  melody  you  love. 

THERESA  SINGS. 

Why  is  the  Spanish  maiden's  grave 
So  far  from  her  own  bright  land  ? 

The  sunny  flowers  that  o'er  it  wave 
Were  sown  by  no  kindred  hand. 

'Tis  not  the  orange-bough  that  sends 

Its  breath  on  the  sultry  air, 
'Tis  not  the  myrtle-stem  that  bends 

To  the  breeze  of  evening  there ! 

But  the  Rose  of  Sharon's  eastern  bloom 

By  the  silent  dwelling  fades, 
And  none  but  strangers  pass  the  tomb 

Which  the  Palm  of  Judah  shades. 

The  lowly  Cross,  with  flowers  o'ergrown, 
Marks  well  that  place  of  rest; 


But  who  hath 

A  awn,  a 

These  are  the 
A  lord  of  the 


Should 


Scorn  not  her  tomb— deny  n 
The  honours  of  the  brave! 

O'er  that  forsaken  sepulchre, 
Banner  and  plume  might 


She  bound  the  steel,  in  battle  tried, 
Her  fearless  heart  above, 

And  stood  with  brave  men,  aide  by 
In  the  strength  and  frith  of  love! 

That  shrngth  prrnflnd    thsf  frith 
True  was  the  javefin  thrown. 

Yet  pierced  it  not  her  warrior's 
She  met  it 


And  nobly  won,  where  heroes  fell 
In  arms  for  the  holy  shrine, 

A  death  which  saved  what  she  loved 
And  a  grave  in  Palestine. 

Then  let  the  Rose  of  Sharon  spread 
Its  breast  to  the  glowing  air. 

And  the  Paha  of  Judah  Eft  its  head, 
Green  and  immortal  there ! 

And  let  von  gray  stone,  undefined, 
With  its  trophy  mark  the  scene, 

Telling  the  pilgrim  of  the  wuie, 
Where  Love  and  death  have  been. 


Ximena.  Those  notes  were  wont  to  make  my 
heart  beat  quick. 
As  at  a  voice  of  victory ;  but  to-day 
The  spirit  of  the  song  is  changed,  and  scex» 
All  mournful     Oh !  that  ere  my  early  grave 
Shuts  out  the  sunbeam,  I  might  hear  one  peal 
Of  the  Castilian  trumpet,  ringing  forth 
Beneath  my  father  a  banner ! — In  that  sound 
Were  life  to  you,  sweet  brothers !— But  (or  me— 
Come  on— our  tasks  await  us.     They  who  know 
Their  houn  are  numbered  out,  have  little  time 
To  give  the  vague  and  slumberous  languor  way, 
Which  doth  steal  o'er  them  in  the  breath  of  flowers, 
And  whisper  of  soft  wind*. 

ELMINA  exutn  burr^Tj. 
Elmina.  This  air  will  calm  my  spirit,  ere  yet  I 
meet 
Hu  eye,  which  must  be  met — Thou  here,  Ximena ! 
[She  ttarU  hack  em  teeing  Ximena. 
Ximena.  Alas !  my  mother !  In  that  hurrying 
step 

And  troubled  glance  I  read — 
Elmina  (wiUUy.)  Tbnu  m£*'&  v**A 
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Why,  who  would  live,  if  unto  mortal  try*  I    Elmina  (etarting).  Hark!  a  step! 

The  thing*  lay  glaring,  which  within  our  hearts    Tie— tie  thy  fisher's— come  away 


We  treasure  up  for  God's  1— Thou  read'st  it  not ! 
I  say,  thou  canst  not  {—There's  not  one  on  earth 
Shall  know  the  thoughts,  which  for  themselves 

have  made 
And  kept  dark  places  in  the  very  breast 
Whereon  he  hath  laid  his  slumber,  till  the  hour 
Wheryhe  graves  open ! 

Ximena.  Mother!  what  is  this? 
Alas !  your  eye  is  wandering,  and  your  cheek 
Flushed,  as  with  fever!    To  your  woes  the  night 
Hath  brought  no  rest 

Elmina.  Rest  !— who  should  rest  1— not  he 
That  holoW  one  earthly  blessing  to  his  heart 
Nearer  than  life !— No!  if  this  world  have  aught 
Of  bright  or  precious,  let  not  him  who  calls 
Such  things  his  own,  take  rest !— Dark  spirits  keep 

watch, 
And  they  to  whom  fair  honour,  chivalrous  feme 
Were  as  heaven's  air,  the  vital  element 
Wherein  they  breathed,  may  wake,  and  find  their 

souls 
Made  marks  for  human  scorn !— Will  they  bear  on 
With  life  struck  down,  and  thus  disrobed  of  all 
Its  glorious  drapery  ?— Who  shall  tell  us  this? 
-WW  he  so  bear  it? 

Ximena.  Mother!  let  us  kneel, 
And  blend  our  hearts  in  prayer!— What  else  is 

left 
To  mortals  when  the  dark  hour's  might  is  on 

them? 
—Leave  us,  Theresa.— Grief  fike  this  doth  find 
Its  balm  in  solitude.  [Exit  Thereto. 

My  mother!  peace 

Is  heaven's  benignant  answer  to  the  cry 
Of  wounded  spirits.    Wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 
Elmina.  Away !  'tis  but  for  souls  unstained  to 
wear 
Heaven's  tranquil  image  on  their  depths.— The 

stream 
Of  my  dark  thoughts,  all  broken  by  the  storm, 
Reflects  but  clouds  and  lightnings ! — Didst  thou 

speak 
Of  peace  ? — 'us  fled  from  earth  '.—but  there  is  joy ! 
Wild,  troubled  joy ! — And  who  shall  know,  my 

child! 
It  is  not  happiness?— Why,  our  own  hearts 
Will  keep  the  secret  close !— Joy,  joy !  if  but 
To  leave  this  desolate  city,  with  its  dull 
Slow  knells  and  dirges,  and  to  breathe  again 
Th'   untainted  mountain-air !— But  hush!    the 

trees, 
The  flowers,  the  waters,  must  hear  nought  of 

this! 
They  are  full  of  voices,  and  will  whisper  things— 
— Well  speak  of  it  no  more. 

JRmena.  Oh  I  pitying  Heaven ! 
Thk  grief  doth  shake  her  reason! 


He  must  not  see  us  now ! 
Ximena.  Why  should  this  be? 

GONZALEZ  entan,  sad  detains  ELMDCA. 

Gonzalez.  Elmina,  dost  thou  shun  me?— Have 
we  not, 
JE'en  from  the  hopeful  and  the  sunny  time 
When  youth  was  as  a  glory  round  oar  brows, 
Held  on  through  life  together  1— And  is  am, 
When  eve  is  gathering  round  us,  with  the  gloom 
Of  stormy  clouds,  a  time  to  put  our  stem 
Upon  the  darkening  wild? 

Elmina  (coldly).  There  needs  not  this. 
Why  shouldst  thou  think  I  shunned  thee\ 

Gonzalez.  Should  the  love 
That  shone  o'er  many  years,  th'  imfadmg  love, 
Whose  only  change  hath  been  from  gladdening 

smiles 
To  mingle  sorrows  and  sustaining  strength, 
Thus  lightly  be  forgotten  ? 

Elmina.  Speak'st  thou  thus? 
— I  have  knelt  before  thee  with  that  wry  plea, 
When  it  availed  me  not?— But  there  are  thinp 
Whose  very  breathings  on  the  soul  erase 
All  record  of  past  love,  save  the  chill  sense, 
Th*  unquiet  memory  of  its  wasted  faith, 
And  vain  devotednesfi!— Ay!  they  that  fix 
Affection's  perfect  trust  on  aught  of  earth, 
Have  many  a  dream  to  start  from ! 

Gonzalez.  This  is  but 
The  wOdness  and  the  bitterness  of  grief; 
Ere  yet  th'  unsettled  heart  hath  closed  He  loaf 
Impatient  conflicts  with  a  mightier  power, 
Which  makes  all  conflict  vain. 

Hark!  was  them  not 

A  sound  of  distant  trumpets,  far  beyond 
The  Moorish  tents,  and  of  another  tone 
Than  th'  Afric  horn,  Ximena  ? 

Ximena.  Oh,  my  father! 
I  know  that  horn  too  well.— 'Tis  but  the  wind. 
Which,  with  a  sudden  rising,  bears  its  deep 
And  savage  war-note  from  us,  wafting  it 
O'er  the  &r  hills. 

Gonzalez.  Alas!  this  wo  must  be! 
I  do  but  shake  my  spirit  from  its  height 
So  startling  it  with  hope!— But  the  dread  hour 
Shall  be  met  bravely  still.    I  can  keep  down 
Yet  for  a  little  while— and  Heaven  will  ask 
No  more— the  passionate  workings  of  my  heart; 
— And  thine— Elmina  ? 

Elmina.  'Tis— I  am  prepared. 
I  have  prepared  for  all. 

Gonzalez.  Oh,  well  I  knew 
Thou  wouldst  not  foil  me !— Not  in  vain  my 
Upon  thy  faith  and  courage,  hath  bun*  up 
Unshaken  trust 

Elmina.  (wildly)  Away!— thou 
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too  far,  his  ratlines*  would  invest 
nortality  with  an  attribute 
ind  awful,  boastiiigfthat  he  knowa 
n  heart!  7  ^* 

z.  Than  axe  wild  words,  but  yet 
loubt  thee !— Hast  thou  not  been  found 
U  things,  pouring  thy  soul's  light 
o'er  every  trial? — And,  as  our  fates, 
ir  names  be,  undivided! — Thine, 
1  of  a  warrior's  life,  shall  find 
*  stainless  honour. — By  his  side— 
.  May  this  be  borne  i—  How  much  of 
ray 

cart  room  for  ? — Speak  to  me  in  wrath — 
ire  it ! — But  no  gentle  words ! 
of  love !  no  praise ! — Thy  sword  might 

ore  merciful! 

z.  Wherefore  art  thou  thus? 
y  beloved!     . 
No  more  of  love! 

lot  said  there's  that  within  my  heart, 
t  falls  as  living  fire  would  fall 
nclosed  wound? 
r.  Nay,  lift  thine  eyes 
y  read  their  meaning  1 
.  Never  more 

•ee  soul — What  have  I  said?— 'twas 
t! 

no  heed !  The  words  of  wretchedness 
t  scrutiny.    Wouldst  thou  mark  the 

[dreams? 

r.  I  have  seen  thee  in  the  hour 

p  spirit's  joy,  and  when  the  breath 

ing  chilling  round  thee ;  in  all  change, 

1th  and  drooping  sickness;  hope  and 

,  decline ;  but  never  yet,  Elmina, 

i  thine  eye  till  now  shrunk  back  per- 

I 

oe  or  dread,  from  mine ! 

Thy  glance  doth  search 
i  heart  too  deeply, 
z.  Hast  thou  there 
onceal? 

Who  hath  not? 
z.  Till  this  hour 

r  hadst ! — Yet  hear  me ! — by  the  free 
tinted  fame  which  wraps  the  dust 
»roic  fathers 

This  tome! 
hit  inspiring  war-notes,  and  your  sounds 
iQflic  round  a  dying  man ! 
iart  echo  them?— But  if  thy  words 
s,  to  call  up,  with  each  lofty  tone, 
s  most  awful  spirits,  they  would  stand 
before  my  anguish ! 
z.  Then,  by  her, 


Who  there  looks  on  thee  in  the  parity 

Of  her  devoted  youth,  and  o'er  whose  name 

No  blight  must  fall,  and  whose  pale  cheek  must 

ne'er 
Burn  with  that  deeper  tinge,  caught  painfully 
From  the  quick  feeling  of  dishonour. — Speak 
Unfold  this  mystery! — By  thy  sons 

Elmina.  My  sons! 
And  canst  thou  name  them? 

Gonzalez.  Proudly! — Better  far 
They  died  with  all  the  promise  of  their  youth, 
And  the  fair  honour  of  their  house  upon  them, 
Than  that  with  manhood's  high  and  pnsmonatc 

soul 
To  fearful  strength  unfolded,  they  should  live, 
Barred  from  the  lists  of  crested  chivalry, 
And  pining,  in  the  silence  of  a  wo, 
Which  from  the  heart  shuts  daylight; — o'er  the 

6hame 
Of  those  who  gave  them  birth! — But  thou  couldst 

ne'er 
Forget  their  lofty  claims ! 

Elmina  (wildly.)  'Twas  but  for  them! 
'Twas  for  them  only! — Who  shall  dare  arraign 
Madness  of  crime  1— And  he  who  made  us,  knows 
There  are  dark  moments  of  all  hearts  and  lives,    \ 
Which  bear  down  reason ! 

Gonzalez.  Thou,  whom  I  have  loved 
With  such  high  trust,  as  o'er  our  nature  threw 
A  glory,  scarce  allowed ; — what  hast  thou  done? 
Ximena,  go  thou  hence! 

Elmina.  No,  no!  my  child! 
There's  pity  in  thy  look! — AH  other  eyes 
Are  full  of  wrath  and  scorn ! — Oh !  leave  me  not ! 

Gonzalez.  That  I  should  live  to  see  thee  thus 
abased! 
— Yet  speak? — What  hast  thou  done? 

Elmina.  Look  to  the  gate ! 
Thou'rt  worn  with  toil — but  take  no  rest  to-night! 
The  western  gate! — Its  watchers  have  been  won — 
The  Christian  city  hath  been  bought  and  sold! 
They  will  admit  the  Moor ! 

Gonzalez.  They  have  been  won ! 
Brave  men  and  tried  so  long! — Whose  work  was 
this? 

Elmina.  Think'st  thou  all  hearts  like  thine  7— 
Can  mothers  stand 
To  see  their  children  perish?  ' 

Gonzalez.  Then  the  guilt 
Was  thine? 

Elmina.  — Shall  mortal  dare  to  call  it  guilt  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Heaven,  which  made  all  holy  things, 
Made  nought  more  holy  than  the  boundless  lovo  — 
Which  fills  a  mother's  heart! — I  say,  'tis  wo 
Enough,  with  such  an  aching  tenderness, 
To  love  aught  earthly ! — and  in  vain !  in  vain ! 
— We  arc  pressed  down  too  sorely ! 

Gonzalez  (in  a  too  desponding  wvoty  "\3kw 
my  life 
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It  struck  to  worthier  ashes! — In  my  soul 

Suspicion  hath  ta'en  root    The  nobleness 

Henceforth  is  blotted  from  ail  human  brows, 

And  fearful  power,  a  dark  and  troublous  gift, 

Almost  like  prophecy,  is  poured  upon  me, 

To  read  the  guilty  secrets  in  each  eye, 

That  once  looked  bright  with  truth ! 

—Why  then  I  have  gained 

What  men  call  wisdom  1 — A  new  sense,  to  which 

All  tales  that  speak  of  high  fidelity, 

And  holy  courage,  and  proud  honour,  tried, 

Searched,  and  found  steadfast,  even  to  martyrdom, 

Are  food  for  mockery !—  Why  should  1  not  cast 

From  my  thinned  locks  the  wearing  helm  at  once, 

And  in  the  heavy  sickness  of  my  soul 

Throw  the  sword  down  for  ever? — Is  there  aught 

In  all  this  world  of  gilded  bollowness, 

Now  the  bright  hues  drop  off  its  loveliest  things, 

Worth  striving  for  again  ? 

Ximena.  Father!  lookup! 
Turn  unto  me,  thy  child ! 

Gonzalez.  Thy  face  is  fair ; 
And  hath  been  unto  me,  in  other  days, 
As  morning  to  the  journeyer  of  the  deep; 
But  now— 'tis  too  like  hers! 

Blmina  {falling  at  his  feet,)  Wo,  shame  and 
wo, 
Are  on  me  in  their  might! — forgive,  forgive! 

Gonzalez  (starting  up.)  Doth  the  Moor  deem 
that  /  have  part  or  share, 
Or  counsel  in  this  vileness  1 — Stay  me  not! 
Let  go  thy  hold — 'tis  powerless  on  me  now — 
I  linger  here,  while  treason  is  at  work ! 

[Exit  Gonzalez. 

Elmina.  Ximena,  dost  thou  scorn  me? 

Ximena.  I  have  found 
In  mine  own  heart  too  much  of  feebleness, 
Hid,  beneath  many  foldings,  from  all  eyes 
But  His  whom  nought  can  blind; — to  dare  do 

aught 
But  pity  thee,  dear  mother ! 

Elmina.  Blessings  light 
On  thy  fair  head,  my  gentle  child,  for  this ! 
Thou  kind  and  merciful ! — My  soul  is  faint — 
Worn  with  long  strife ! — Is  there  aught  else  to  do, 
Or  suffer,  ere  we  die  1 — Oh  God !  my  sons ! 
— I  have  betrayed  them ! — All  their  innocent  blood 
Is  on  my  soul ! 

Ximena.  How  shall  I  comfort  thee? 
— Oh !  hark!  what  sounds  come  deepening  on  the 

wind, 
So  full  of  solemn  hope ! 

(A  procession  of  Nuns  passes  across  the  Skene, 
bearing  relics,  and  chanting.) 

CHANT. 

A  sword  is  on  the  land ! 
Be  that  hears  down  young  tree  and  glorious 
Bower, 


Death  is  gone  forth,  he  walks  the  wind  hi  power! 

—Where  is  the  warrior's  hand? 
Our  steps  are  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave,  * 
Hear  us,  we  perish!  Father,  hear,  and  save! 

If,  in  the  days  of  song. 
The  days  of  gladness,  we  have  called  on  thee, 
When  mirthful  voices  rang  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  joyous  hearts  were  strong; 
Now,  that  alike  the  feeble  and  the  brave 
Must  cry,  "We  perish!"— Father!  hear,  and 

save! 

The  days  of  song  are  fled! 
The  winds  came  loaded,  wafting  dirge  news  by. 
But  they  that  linger  soon  unmourned  must  die; 

—The  dead  weep  not  the  dead  ! 
—Wilt  thou  forsake  us  'midst  the  stormy  wave? 
We  sink,  we  perish ! — Father,  hear,  and  awrel 


Helmet  and  lance  sre  dust! 
Is  not  the  strong  man  withered  from  oar  eye? 
The  arm  struck  down  that  held  our  banners  high! 

— Thine  is  our  spirit's  trust ! 
Look  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  grave! 
Do  we  not  perish !— Father,  hear,  and  save  \ 

HERNANDEZ  eaten. 

Elmina.  Why  comest  thou,  man  ofvengeanet? 
—What  have  I 
To  do  with  thee  ? — Am  I  not  bowed  enough  1 
Thou  art  no  mourner's  comforter ! 

Hernandez.  Thy  lord 
Hath  sent  me  unto  thee.    Till  this  day's  task 
Be  closed,  thou  daughter  of  the  feeble  heart ! 
He  bids  thee  seek  him  not,  but  lay  thy  wots 
Before  Heaven's  altar,  and  in  penitence 
Make  thy  soul's  peace  with  God. 

Elmina.  Till  this  day's  task 
Be  closed! — there  is  strange  triumph  in  tan* 

eyes — 
Is  it  that  I  have  fallen  from  that  high  place 
Whereon  I  stood  in  fame? — But  I  can  feel 
A  wild  and  bitter  pride  in  thus  being  past 
The  power  of  thy  dark  glance! — My  spirit  now 
Is  wound  about  by  one  sole  mighty  grief; 
Thy  scorn  hath  lost  its  sting. — Thou  mays?  re- 
proach— 
Hernandez.  I  come  not  to  reproach  thee.  Hea- 
ven doth  work 
By  many  agencies ;  and  in  its  hour 
There  is  no  insect  which  the  summer  breese 
From  the  green  leaf  shakes  trembling,  but  nay 

serve 
Its  deep  unsearchable  purposes,  as  well 
As  the  great  ocean,  or  th'  eternal  fires, 
Pent  in  earth's  eaves!— Thou  hast  but  speeded 

that, 
Which,  in  th'  inmtuate  blindness  of  thy  heart 
Thou  woukkt  have  trampled  o'er  all  holy  ties, 
\Bul  to  vrcrt.  ana  oa^l 
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eak  jet  again  t — I  could  not  catch 

thy  word". 

I'm  now  thy  bid 

a  defiance.     On  the  walls 

fcrenci  with  the  boastful  Moor, 

5th  is  with  him.    Through  the 

nust  be  pound  in  sacrifice 
■!■*.     On  ill  her  olive-hill* 
the  battle-sign  of  fire, 
aie,  at  midnight,  keep  the  sense 
ikcful  io  each  other *  hearts 
ildran'stale! 
:.t,  father!  peace! 
! — the  storm  hath  done  iU  work 
1  reed.    Oh !  lend  thine  aid 
ce.  [  TVy  lead  her  amy. 


en.    The  air  is  snlfry,  u  wi 
ids, 

!  home,  that  I  might  breathe 
■nvpn'n  face,  bat  my  heart  feels 
xim  o'erhurthened.     I  h.-ivc  no 
me.   Which  of  you,  kind  fiiem 
J  man  water  from  the  fount, 
)archcd  lip? 

[AcUiangautmt. 
1.  T  his  wasting  siege, 
jez,  hath  gone  hard  with  you! 
no  voices  through  the  house, 
;h  fair  sons! 


Heaven's  will  be  done I 
imeo!    I  hate  not  been  atone 

it  (trirt  MHertww.)    Why, 

a  thought 

•ny  comfort! — And  'tia  well! 

ce  be  awhile  strurk  even 

le's  palace  and  the  hut, 

peasant  aicke  ne ! — They  that  bear 

I  unhonouri'd  to  their  home 

reels  no  lordly  bridal  train, 

{  music;  anil  the  wretch 

ble  atp[«  of  »ome  proud1  hall 

>wn  lo  die,  in  bin  last  need 

nine,  doth  behold 

is,  with  their  long  purple  r 

iwecping  by.     Why,  this  is  just  I 

ys  when  pomp  is  made  to  feel 

11 


m  thegi 

F.Jlh  Citiien.  Ay,  and  'lis  said 
1  mortal  hand  was  near  wham  aa  it  seemed 
>  shake  the  midnight  stout*. 
Old  Citizen.  Too  well  I  know 
1        ->und  of  coming  fate  !— TTIs  rar  thus 
"rhen  Death  is  on  his  way  Is  make  it  night 
■■  Oid's  undiinthoose.C5)--Ohl  there  are  things 
1  strange  world  of  which  we  have  all  to  learn 
*  he  11  its  dark  bounds  ore  passed. — Yon  bell,  un- 

tonched, 
\m  by  hands  we  see  not)  still  doth  speak- 
When  of  that  line  some  stately  head  is  marked — 

a  wild  boilow  peal,  at  dead  of  night, 
■  '■  ng  ValcDcda's  towels.     I  have  heard  it  oft, 
Nor  known  its  warning  lake. 

Fours*,  Citiien.  And  will  our  chief 
Buy  the  price  of  his  fair  children's  blood 
A  lew  more  days  of  pining  wretchedness 
■  ii>  forsakendty  1 
Otd  Citizen.  Doubt  it  not  I 
— But  with  that  ransom  be  may  purchase  still 
Deliverance  for  the  land ! — And  yet  'tis  sad 
To  think  that  such  a  race,  with  all  its  fame, 
Should  pass  away ! — For  she,  bis  daughter  loo, 
(don  «  upon  earth  as  some  bright  thing  whoso  time 
To  sojourn  there  is  short. 

fifth  Citizen.  Then  wo  for  us 
When  abs  is  gone  1 — Her  voice — the  very  sound 
Of  .    r  soft  step  was  comfort,  as  she  moved 
Through  the  still  house  of  mourning! — Who  like 

bet 
Shall  give  us  hope  again  1 

UtdCititen.  Be  still!— she  comes, 
And  with  a  mien  how  changed  I— A  hurrying  step, 
And  a  flushed  cheek !— What  may  this  bode  1— 
Be  still! 


i.  MonofValenciali 


G  irt  for  the  toil,  as  travellers  suddenly 
Fly  the  dark  night  o'ertaken  on  their  way  I 
Tbflft  days  require  such  death !— It  is  too  much 
01  luxury  for  our  wild  and  angry  times, 
To  fold  the  mantle  round  us,  and  to  sink 
>  life,  as  Dowers  that  shut  up  silently, 
11  the  sun's  heat  doth  scorch  them ! — Hear  ye 


ten.  Lady  I  whs 


vouldot  thou  with  us  1 


Forth  by  the  Moor  to  perish  !— Shall  this  be, 
Shall  the  high  sound  of  such  a  name  be  hushed, 
I'  th'  land  to  wluch  tot  ages.  i\  Wn  W.a 
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A  battle-word,  ti  'twere  some  passing  noli 
Of  shepherd-musk  ? — Mart  this  work  be  done, 
And  ye  lie  pining  here,  as  men  in  whom 
The  pulse  which  God  hath  made  for  noble  thought 
Can  so  be  thrilled  no  longer? 

Citizen.  'Tie  even  so! 
Sickness,  and  toil,  and  grief,  have  breathed  upon  us, 
Our  hearts  beat  faint  and  low. 

Ximena.  Are  ye  m  poor 
Of  soul,  my  countrymen !  that  ye  can  draw 
Strength  from  no  deeper  source  than  that  which 
sends 
1   The  red  blood  mantling  through  the  joyous  veins, 
And  gives  the  fleet  step  wings  1 — Why,  how  have 

And  sensitive  womanhood  ere  now  endured, 
Through  pangs  of  searching  fire,  in  some  proud 

cause, 
Blessing  that  agony  ? — Think  ye  the  Power 
Which  bore  them  nobly  up,  as  if  to  teach 
The  torturer  where  eternal  Heaven  had  set 
Bounds  to  his  sway,  was  earthy,  of  this  earth) 
This  dull  mortality  ? — Nay,  then  look  on  me ! 
Death's  touch  hath  marked  me,  and  I  stand  amongst 

you, 
As  one  whose  place,  i'  th' sunshine  of  your  work], 
Shall  soon  be  left  to  fill !— I  say,  the  breath 
Of  th'  incense,  floating  through  yon  fane,  shall 

scarce 
Pass  from  your  path,  before  me !    But  even  now, 
I  have  that  within  me,  kindling  through  the  dust, 
Which  from  all  time  hath  made  high  deeds  its  voice, 
And  token  to  the  nations ! — Look  on  me ! 
Why  hath  Heaven  poured  forth  courage,  as  aflame 
Wasting  the  womanish  heart,  which  must  be  stilled 
Yet  sooner  for  its  swift  consuming  brightness, 
If  not  to  shame  your  doubt,  and  your  despair, 
And  your  soul's  torpor  ? — Yet,  arise  and  arm ! 
It  may  not  be  too  late. 

A  Citizen.  Why,  what  are  we, 
To  cope  with  hosts  ? — Thus  faint,  and  worn,  and 

few, 
O'ernumbered  and  forsaken,  is't  fof  us 
To  stand  against  the  mighty? 

Ximena.  And  for  whom 
Hath  He,  who  shakes  the  mighty  with  a  breath 
From  their  high  places,  made  the  fearfulness, 
And  ever-wakeful  presence  of  bis  power, 
To  the  pale  startled  earth  most  manifest, 
But  for  the  weak?— Was  't  for  the  helmed  and 

crowned 
That  suns  were  stayed  at  noonday  1 — Stormy  seas 
As  a  rill  parted  ? — Mailed  archangels  sent 
To  wither  up  the  strength  of  kings  with  death  ? 
— I  tell  you,  if  these  marvels  have  been  done, 
'Twas  for  the  wearied  and  th'  oppressed  of  men, 
They  needed  such! — And  generous  faith  hath 

power 
By  htr prevailing  spirit,  e'en  yet  to  work 


tone 


Deliverances,  whose  tale  shall  live  with  i 
Of  the  great  elder  time  1— Be  of  good  hsart ! 
Who  is  forsaken  ?— He  that  gives  the  thought 
A  place  within  his  breast! — 'Tis  not  for  you. 
— Know  ye  this  banner? 

Citizen*  (murmuring  to  emeh  other.)  Is 
not  inspired? 
Doth  not  heaven  call  us  by  her  fervent 
Ximena.  Know  ye  this  banner? 
Citizens.  Tts  the  Cid's. 
Ximena.  The  Cid's ! 
Who  breathes  that  name  but  in  th' 
Which  the  heart  rings  to?— Why  the  wjy  wind 
As  it  swells  out  the  noble  standard's  fold 
Hath   a   triumphant    sound  I — The    Cis?sl-4t 

moved 
Even  as  a  sign  of  victory  through  the  land 
From  the  free  skies  ne'er  stooping  to  a  foe  f 
Old  Citizen.  Can  ye  still  pause,  my  brethren? 
—Oh!  that  youth 
Through  this  worn  frame  were  kindling  ones 

again! 
Ximena.  Ye  linger  still  ? — Upon  this  very  air, 
He  that  was  born  in  happy  hour  far  Spain(6) 
Poured  forth  his  conquering  spirit  I — Twas  the 

breeze 
From  your  own  mountains  which  came  down  to 

wave 
This  banner  of  his  battles,  as  it  drooped 
Above  the  champion's  death-bed.    Nor  even  then 
Its  tale  of  glory  closed. — They  made  no  moan 
O'er  the  dead  hero,  and  no  dirge  was  sung,(7) 
But  the  deep  tambour  and  the  shrill  horn  of  war 
Told  when  the  mighty  passed! — They  wrapt hn 

not  • 

With  the  pale  shroud,  but  braced  the  warrior's 

form 
In  war-array,  and  on  his  barbed  steed, 
As  for  a  triumph,  reared  him ;  marching  forth 
In  the  hushed  midnight  from  Valencia's  walk, 
Beleaguered  then,  as  now.     All  silently 
The  stately  funeral  moved : — but  who  was  he 
That  followed,  charging  on  the  tall  while  hone, 
And  with  the  solemn  standard,  broad  and  pak, 
Waving  in  sheets  of  snow-light? — And  the  aom, 
The  bloody  cross,  far-blaring  from  his  shield, 
And  the  fierce  meteor-sword? — They  fled,  they 

fled! 
The  kings  of  Afric,  with  their  countless  hosts, 
Were  dust  in  his  red  path ! — The  •rmydar 
Was  shivered  as  a  reed ! — for  in  that  hour 
The  warriej  saint  that  keeps  the  watch  for  Spain, 
Was  armed  betimes ! — And  o'er  that  fiery  field 
The  Cid's  high  banner  streamed  all  joyously, 
For  still  its  lord  was  there ! 

Citizens  (rising  tumultuautly').    Even 
death 
Again  it  shall  be  followed! 
Ximena.  Will  he 
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le  stem  hewn  down,  the  beacon-light 

lis  home  for  sges  o'er  the  land 

me  through  cloud  and  storm,  thai  quench- 

touce? 

not  aid  hie  children  in  the  hour 

ieir  uttermoet  peril  1— Awful  power 

tie  holy  dead,  and  there  are  times 

ie  tomb  hath  no  chain  the y  can  not  bunt  1 

thing  forgotten,  how  he  woke 

deep  rest  of  old,  remembering  Spain 

eat  danger? — At  the  night's  mid-watch 

in  started,  when  the  sound 'was  heard 

■ok  her  dark  and  hollow-echoing  streets, 

the  heavy  tramp  of  steel-clad  men, 

aands  marching  through! — For  he  had 

i! 

npeador  was  on  his  march  again, 

lis  arms,  and  followed  by  his  hosts 

wy  spearmen  1 — He  had  left  the  world 

ich  we  are  dimly  parted,  and  gone  forth, 

xl  bis  buried  warriors  from  their  sleep, 

I  them  round  him  to  deliver  Spain ; 

:  was  upon  her ! — Morning  broke— 

ed  through  clouds  of  battle ; — but  at  eve 

had  triumphed,  and  the  rescued  land 

i  shout  of  victory  from  the  field, 

ked  her  ancient  mountains. 

Uizens.  Arm!  to  arms! 

r  chief! — We  have  strength  within  us  yet 

ith  our  blood  roused ! — Now,  be  the  word, 

'id's  house ! 

[  They  begin  to  arm  themselves, 
a.  Ye  know  his  battle-song? 
rude  strain  wherewith  his  bands  went 

down  Paynim  swords ! 
{She  rings) 

THE  CID's  BATTLE  BONO. 

Moor  is  on  his  way! 
tambour-peal  and  the  tecbir-shout, 
lorn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out, 
lath  marshalled  his  dark  array! 

t  through  the  vine-clad  land! 
sons  on  all  their  hills  may  hear, 
pen  the  point  of  the  red  wolf-spear, 
the  sword  for  the  brave  man's  hand ! 

Citizens  join  in  the  song,  while  they 
itinue  arming  themselves). 

era  are  in  the  field! 
must  rise  from  his  joyous  board, 
from  the  feast  ere  the  wine  be  poured, 
take  up  his  father's  shield ! 

Moor  is  on  his  way ! 

sasant  leave  his  olive-ground, 

pats  roam  wild  through  the  ptne-woodi 

round! 

iere  is  nobler  work  to-day! 


Sattd  forth  the  trumpet's  call! 
Till  the  bridegroom  cast  the  goblet  down, 
And  the  marriage-robe  and  the  Jswery  crown, 

And  arm  in  the  banquet-hall! 

And  stay  the  funeral-tram! 
Bid  the  chanted  mass  be  hushed  awhile, 
And  their  bier  laid  down  in  the  holy  auto, 

And  the  mourners  girt  for  Spain  1 

{They  take  up  the  banner,  and  follow  Ximena 
out.  Their  voices  are  heard  gradually 
dying  away  at  a  distance). 

Era  night,  must  swords  be  red! 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  knells  and  tears, 
But  for  helmets  braced,  and  serried  spears! 

To-morrow  for  the  deadl 

The  Cid  is  in  array! 
His  steed  is  barbed,  his  plume  waves  high, 
His  banner  is  up  in  the  sunny  sky, 

Now,  joy  for  the  Cross  to-day! 

SCENE — THE  WALLS   OF  THE   CITT.       THE    PLAIN 
BENEATH,  WITH  THE  MOORISH  CAMP  AND  ARMY. 

GONZALEZ,  GAKCIAfl,  HERNANDEZ. 

{A  wild  Sound  of  Moorish  Music  heard  from 
below). 

Hernandez.  What  notes  are  these  in  their  deep 
mounifulness 
So  strangely  wild? 

Garcia*.  Tis  the  shrill  melody 
Of  the  Moor's  ancient  death-song.    Well  I  know 
The  rude  barbaric  sound;  but,  till  this  hour, 
It  seemed  not  fearful.    Now,  a  shuddering  chill 
Comes  o'er  me  with  its  tones. — Lo !  from  yon  tent 
They  lead  the  noble  boys! 

Hernandez.  The  young,  and  pure, 
And  beautiful  victims ! — 'Tis  on  things  like  these 
We  cast  our  hearts  in  wild  idolatry, 
Sowing  the  winds  with  hope ! — Yet  this  is  well. 
Thus  brightly  crowned  with  life's  most  gorgeous 

flowers, 
And  all  unblemished,  earth  should  offer  up 
Her  treasures  unto  Heaven ! 

Oarcias  {to  Gonzalez).  My  chief,  the  Moor 
Hath  led  your  children  forth. 

Gonzalez  {starting).  Are  my  sons  there  ? 
I  knew  they  could  not  perish ;  for  yon  Heaven 
Would  ne'er  behold  it!— Where  is  he  that  said 
I  was  no  more  a  father? — They  look  changed 
Pallid  and  worn,  as  from  a  prison-house ! 
Or  is 't  mine  eye  sees  dimly? — But  their  steps 
Seem  heavy,  as  with  pain. — I  hear  the  clank- 
On  God!  their  limbs  are  fettered! 

Abdullah  {coming  forward  beneath  the  walls) 
Christian!  look 
Onoemoieu^ihjcMAteii.  Itot&'m^. 
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One  moment  for  the  trembling  of  the  swofj ; 
Their  doom  k  still  with  thee. 

Gonzalez.  Why  should  this  man 
So  mock  us  with  the  semblance  of  our  kind? 
— Moor!  Moor!  thou  dost  too  daringly  provoke, 
In  thy  bold  cruelty,  th'  all-judging  One, 
Who  visits  for  such  things ! — Hast  thou  no  sense 
Of  thy  trail  nature  1— 'Twill  be  taught  thee  yet, 
And  darkly  shall  the  anguish  of  my  soul, 
Darkly  and  heavily,  pour  itself  on  thine, 
When  thou  shalt  cry  for  mercy  from  the  dust, 
And  be  denied ! 
^     Abdullah.  Nay,  is  it  not  thyself, 

That  hast  no  mercy  and  no  love  within  thee? 
These  sue  thy  sons,  the  nurslings  of  thy  house ; 
Speak !  must  they  live  or  die  ? 

Gonzalez  (in  violent  emotion).  Is  k  Heaven's 
will  % 

To  try  the  dust  it  kindles  for  a  day, 
With  infinite  agony! — How  have  I  drawn 
This  chastening  on  my  head! — They  bloomed 

around  me, 
And  my  heart  grew  too  fearless  in  its  joy, 
Glorying  in  their  bright  promise ! — If  we  fall, 
Is  there  no  pardon  for  our  feebleness? 
(Hernandez,  without  speaking,  holds  up  a  Cross 

before  him). 
Abdullah.  Speak! 

Gonzalez  (snatching  the  Cross,  and  lifting  it 
up).    Let  the  earth  be  shaken  through  its 
depths, 
But  this  must  triumph  I 

Abdullah  (coldly).  Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 
— Unshcath  the  scimetar !  [To  his  Guards. 

Garcias  (to  Gonzalez.)  Away,  my  chief! 
This  is  your  place  no  longer.     There  are  things 
No  human  heart,  though  battle  proof  as  yours, 
Unmaddened  may  sustain. 

Gonzalez.  Be  still !  I  have  now 
No  place  on  earth  but  this! 

Alphonso  (from  beneath.)  Men !  give  me  way, 
That  I  may  speak  forth  once  before  I  die! 

Garcias.  The  princely  boy ! — How  gallantly  his 
brow 
Wears  its  high  nature  in  the  face  of  death! 
Alphonso.  Father! 

Gonzalez.  My  son !  my  son ! — mine  eldest-born ! 
Alphonso.  Stay  but  upon  the  ramparts! — Fear 
thou  not — 
There  is  good  courage  in  me ;  oh !  my  father! 
I  will  not  shame  thee! — only  let  me  fall 
Knowing  thine  eye  looks  proudly  on  thy  child, 
So  shall  my  heart  have  strength. 

Gonzalez.  Would,  would  to  God, 
That  I  might  die  for  thee,  my  noble  boy! 
Alphonso,  my  fair  son! 

Alphonso.  Could  I  have  lived, 
J  night  have  been  a  warrior ! — Now,  Farewell ! 
Bat  lock  upon  am  stiil.'— I  will  not  blench 


well! 


augfat 


When  the  keen  sabre  flashes — Mark  m 
Mine  eyelids  shall  not  quiver  as  it  mis, 
So  thou  wilt  look  upon  me! 

Garcias  (to  Gonzalez.)  Nay,  my  lord! 
We  must  begone! — Thou  canst  not  bear  k! 

Gonzalez.  Peace  1 
— Who  hath  told  thee  how  much  man's  heart 

bear) 
— Lend  me  thine  arm — my  brain  whirls  fcarmly— 
How  thick  the  shades  close  round ! — my  boy!  ay 

boy! 
Where  art  thou  in  this  gloom? 

Garcias.  Let  us  go  hence! 
This  is  a  dreadful  moment ! 

Gonzalez.  Hush! — what  amidst  thoof 
Now  let  me  look  on  him! — Dost  thou 
Through  the  dull  mist  which  wraps  as? 

Garcias.  I  behold — 
Oh!  for  a  thousand  Spaniards  to  rash 

Gonzalez.   Thou  seest— My  heart  stands  sol 
to  hear  thee  speak! 
— There  seems  a  fearful  hush  upon  the  air, 
As  *t  were  the  dead  of  night! 

Garcias.  The  hosts  have  closed 
Around  the  spot  in  stillness.  Through  the  spears, 
Ranged  thick  and  motionless,  I  see  him  not; 
— But  now — 

Gonzalez.  He  bade  me  keep  mine  eye  upon  tun, 
And  all  is  darkness  round  me! — Now? 

Garcias.  A  sword, 
A  sword,  springs  upward,  like  a  lightning  bant, 
Through  the  dark  serried  mass! — Its  cold  Uos 

glare 
Is  wavering  to  and  fro — 'tis  vanished — hark/ 
Gonzalez.   I  heard  it,  yes! — I  heard  the  dol 
dead  sound 
That    heavily  broke   the   silence! — Didst  thou 

speak? 
— I  lost  thy  words— come  nearer! 

Garcias.  'Twas — 'tis  past! — 
The  sword  fell  then! 
Hernandez  (with  exultation.)  Flow  forth  tfaoa 
noble  blood ! 
Fount  of  Spain's  ransom  and  deliverance,  flow 
Unchecked  and  brightly  forth! — Thou  kmflf 

stream! 
Blood  of  our  heroes!  blood  of  martyrdom! 
Which    through  so  many  warrior-hearts  ha* 

poured 
The  fiery  currents,  and  hast  made  our  hills 
Free,  by  thine  own  free  offering ! — Bathe  the  land, 
But  there  thou  shalt  not  sink ! — Our  very  air 
Shall  take  thy  colouring,  and  our  loaded 
O'er  th'  infidel  hang  dark  and  ominous, 
With  battle-hues  of  thee!— And  thy  deep 
Rising  above  them  to  the  judgment-seat 
Shall  call  a  burst  of  gathered  vengeance  down 
To  sweep  th'  oppressor  from  us ! — For  thy  wave 
Hath  made  his  guilt  nut  o'er! 
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at  (endeavouring to  rouse  himself.)  'Tis 

dream! 

not  one — no  hand  on  earth  could  harm 

•  boy's  graceful  head! — Why  look  you 
1 

ih  (pointing  to  Carlos.)  Christian  1  e'en 
ion  hast  a  son ! 
ez.  E'en  yet! 

My  father!  take  me  from  these  fearful 

i 

i  not  save  me,  father? 

ez  (attempting  to  unsheath  hit  svord.) 

3  strength 

ic  arm  shivered?— Gardas,  follow  me! 

r.  Whither,  my  chief? 

ez.  Why,  we  can  die  as  well 

:r  plain, — ay,  a  spear's  throat  will  do 

*  that  oar  misery  doth  require, 

an  e'er  this  anguish  I   Life  is  best 
rom  us  in  such  moments. 

[  Voices  heard  at  a  distance, 
dcz.  Hush !  what  strain 
the  wind  ? 

r.  'Tis  the  Cid's  battle  song! 
rvel  hath  been  wrought? 
[  Voices  approaching  heard  in  chorus. 
Moor  is  on  his  way! 
tambour-peal  and  the  tecbir-shout, 
born  o'er  the  blue  sets  ringing  out, 
tath  marshalled  his  dark  array ! 

enters  followed  by  Citizens,  with  the  Banner. 

a.  Is  it  too  late? — My  father,  these  are 

life  and  death  prepared  to  follow  thee 
his  banner! — Is  their  zeal  too  late? 
era's  a  fearful  history  on  thy  brow! 
it  thou  seen? 
t.  It  b  not  all  too  late. 
a.  My  brothers! 
vlez.  AH  is  well. 

arcias.)  Hush!  wouldst  thou  chill 
ch  hath  sprung  within  them,  as  a  flame 
altar-embers  mounts  in  sudden  bright- 
I 

not  too  late,  ye  men  of  Spain ! 
rescue! 

a.  Bless  me,  oh  my  father ! 
D  hence,  to  aid  thee  with  my  prayers, 
ny  spirit  with  thee  through  the  storm, 
flashing  swords ! 

ez  (falling  on  her  neck.)  Hath  aught 
spared? 

all  bereft  1— Thou'rt  left  me  still ! 
i,  my  loveliest  one,  thou'rt  left  me  still! 
!— thy  father's  blessing,  and  thy  God's, 
bee,  my  Ximcna ! 
a.  Fare  thee  well ! 
f  steps  turn  homeward  from  the  field) 
14 


The  vos*  is  hushed  that  still  hath  welcomed  thee, 
Think  of  me  in  thy  victory ! 

Hernandez.  Peace!  no  morel 
This  is  no  time  to  meit  our  nature  down 
To  a  soft  stream  of  tears! — Be  of  strong  heart! 
Give  me  the  banner!  Swell  the  song  again! 

THE  CITIZENS. 

Ere  night  must  swords  be  red! 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  knells  and  tears! 
But  for  helmets  braced  and  serried  spears! 

--To-morrow  for  the  dead!  [Exeunt  omasa. 

» 

SCENE— BEFORE  THE  ALTAR  OF  A  CHURCH 
ELMINA  rtm  from  the  steps  of  the  Altar. 

Elmina.  The  clouds  are  fearful  that  o'erhang 

thy  ways, 
Oh,  thou  mysterious  Heaven ! — It  can  not  be 
That  I  have  drawn  the  viab  of  thy  wrath, 
To  bunt  upon  me  through  the  lifting  up 
Of  a  proud  heart,  elate  in  happiness! 
No !  in  my  day's  full  noon,  for  me  life's  flowers 
But  wreathed  a  cup  of  trembling;  and  4he  love, 
The  boundless  love  my  spirit  was  formed  to  bear,' 
Hath  aver,  in  its  place  of  silence,  been 
A  trouble  and  a  shadow,  tinging  thought 
With  hues  too  deep  for  joy! — I  never  looked 
On  my  fair  children,  in  their  buoyant  mirth, 
Or  sunny  sleep,  when  all  the  gentle  air 
Seemed  glowing  with  their  quiet  blessedness, 
But  o'er  my  soul  there  came  a  shuddering  sense 
Of  earth,  and  its  pale  changes ;  even  like  that 
Which  vaguely  mingles  with  our  glorious  dreams, 
A  restless  and  disturbing  consciousness 
That  the  bright  things  must  fade! — How  have  I 

shrunk 
From  the  dull  murmur  of  th'  unquiet  voice, 
With  its  low  tokens  of  mortality, 
Till  my  heart  fainted  'midst  their  smiles!— their 

smiles! 
— Where  are  those  glad  looks  now? — Could  they 

go  down, 
With  all  their  joyous  light,  that  seemed  not  earth's, 
To  the  cold  grave? — My  children  1 — Righteous 

Heaven! 
There  floats  a  dark  remembrance  o'er  my  brain 
Of  one  who  told  me,  with  relentless  eye, 
That  this  should  be  the  hour! 

XDfEN A  entera. 
Ximena.  They  are  gone  forth 
Unto  the  rescue ! — strong  in  heart  and  hope, 
Faithful,  though  few !— My  mother,  let  thy  prayers 
Call  on  the  land's  good  saints  to  lift  once  more 
The  sword  and  cross  that  sweep  the  field  for  Spain, 
As  in  old  battle ;  so  thine  arms  e'en  yet 
May  clasp  thy  sons! — For  me,  my  part  is  done! 
The  flame  which  dimly  might  have  lingered  yet 
A  little  while,  hath  gathered  all  its  rays 
Brightly  to  sink  at  once-,  w*l\\  Va  *&\ 
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The  shadows  are  around  me;  to  thy  heat 
Fold  roe,  that  I  may  die. 

Elmina.  My  child  I— What  dream 
Is  on  thy  aoul  ? — Even  now  thine  aspect  wean 
Life's  brightest  inspiration ! 

Ximena.  Death's! 

Elmina.  Away! 
Thine  eye  hath  starry  clearness,  and  thy  cheek 
Doth  glow  beneath  it  with  a  richer  hue 
Than  tinged  its  earliest  flower ! 

Ximena,  It  well  may  be ! 
There  are  far  deeper  and  far  warmer  hues 
?    Than  those  which  draw  their  colouring  from  the 
founts 
Of  youth,  or  health,  or  hope. 

Elmina.  Nay,  speak  not  thus ! 
There 's  that  about  thee  shining  which  would  send 
E'en  through  my  heart  a  sunny  glow  of  joy, 
Wer  *t  not  for  these  sad  words.    The  dim  cold  air 
Awl  solemn  light,  which  wrap  these  tombs  and 

shrines 
As  a  pale  gleaming  shroud,  seem  kindled  up     • 
With  a  young  spirit  of  ethereal  hope 
Oaught  from  thy  mien ! — Oh  no !  this  is  not  death ! 
^    Ximena.  Why  should  not  He,  whose  touch  dis- 
solves our  chain, 
Put  on  his  robes  of  beauty  when  he  comes 
As  a  deliverer'? — He  hath  many  forms,      * 
They  should  not  all  be  fearful !— If  his  call 
Be  but  our  gathering  to  that  distant  land 
Fot  whose  sweet  waters  we  have  pined  with  thirst, 
Why  should  not  its  prophetic  sense  be  borne 
Into  the  heart's  deep  stillness,  with  a  breath 
Of  summer-winds,  a  voice  of  melody, 
Solemn,  yet  lovely  ? — Mother !  I  depart ! 
— Be  it  thy  comfort,  in  the  after-days, 
That  thou  hast  seen  me  thus ! 

Elmina.  Distract  me  not 
With  such  wild  fears !  Can  I  bear  on  with  life 
When  thou  art  gone  ?— Thy  voice,  thy  step,  thy 

smile, 
Passed  from  my  path! — Alas!  even  now  thine 

eye 
Is  changed — thy  cheek  is  fading ! 

Ximena.  Ay,  the  clouds 
Of  the  dim  hour  are  gathering  o'er  my  sight, 
And  yet  I  fear  not,  for  the  God  of  Help 
Comes  in  that  quiet  darkness ! — It  may  sooth 
Thy  woes,  my  mother!  if  I  tell  thee  now, 
With  what  glad  calmness  I  behold  the  veil 
Falling  between  me  and  the  world,  wherein 
My  heart  so  ill  hath  rested. 

Elmina.  Thine! 

Ximena.  Rejoice 
For  her,  that,  when  the  garland  of  her  life 
Was  blighted,  and  the  springs  of  hope  were  dried, 
Received  her  summons  hence ;  and  had  no  time, 
Bearing  the  canker  at  th'  impatient  heart, 
,  To  wither,  sorrowing  for  that  gift  of  Heaven, 


Which  lent  one  moment  of  existence  ight, 
That  dimmed  the  rest  for  ever ! 

Elmina.  How  is  this? 
My  child,  what  mean'st  thou? 

Ximena.  Mother!  1  have  loved, 
And  been  beloved ! — the  sunbeam  of  an  hour, 
Which  gave  life's  hidden  treasures  to  mine  eye, 
As  they  lay  shining  in  their  secret  founts, 
Went  out,  and  left  them  colourless.— THs 
And  what  remains  on  earth  7 — the  rainbow 
Through  which  1  gazed,  hath  melted,  and  ay  a%st 
Is  cleared  to  look  on  all  things  as  they  are! 
— But  this  is  for  too  mournful ! — Life's  dark  gift 
Hath  fallen  too  early  and  too  cold  upon  me! 
— Therefore  I  would  go  hence! 

Elmina.  And  thou  hast  loved 
Unknown 


Ximena.  Oh !  pardon,  pardon  that  I 
My  thoughts  from  thee!— But  thou  badst 

enough, 
And  mine  came  o'er  me  when  thy  soul  had  need 
Of  more  than  mortal  strength ! — Fori  had  scarce 
Given  the  deep  consciousness  that  I  was  loved 
A  treasure's  place  within  iny  secret  heart,   '  ■* 
When  earth's  brief  joy  went  from  me! 

Twasatmora 
I  saw  the  warriors  to  their  field  go  forth, 
And  he — my  chosen — was  there  amongst  the  fQSt, 
With  his  young,  gloaoushrow ! — I  looked  again— 
The  strife  grew  dark  beneath  me — but  bis  plscst 
Waved  free  above  the  lances. — Yet  again — 
— It  had  gone  down!  and  steeds  were  traapisf 

o'er 
The  spot  to  which  mine  eyes  were  riveted, 
Till  blinded  by  th'  intenseness  of  their  gaae! 
— And  then — at  last — I  hurried  to  the  gate, 
And  met  him  there! — I  met  him !— on  his  skieU, 
And  with  his  cloven  helm,  and  shivered  sweri, 
And  dark  hair  steeped  in  blood ! — They  bow  kirn 

past — 
Mother ! — I  saw  his  foce ! — Oh !  such  a  death 
Works  fearful  changes  on  the  fair  of  earth, 
The  pride  of  woman's  eye ! 

Elmina.  Sweet  daughter,  peace ! 
Wake  not  the  dark  remembrance ;  for  thy : 
Ximena.  — There  will  be  peace  ere  long.  I< 

my  heart, 
Even  as  a  tomb,  ofer  that  lone  silent  grie^ 
That  I  might  spare  it  thee ! — But  now  the 
Is  come  when  that  which  would  have  pierced  d* 

soul 
Shall  be  its  healing  balm.    Oh!  weep  thou  net, 
Save  with  a  gentle  sorrow ! 

Elmina,  Must  it  be? 
Art  thou  indeed  to  leave  me  ? 

Ximena  (cxultingly).  Be  thou  glad ! 
I  say,  rejoice  above  thy  favoured  child  I 
Joy,  for  the  soldier  when  his  field  is  fought, 
Joy,  for  the  peasant  when  his  vintage-task 
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I  at  eve ! — But  moat  of  all  for  her, 

rhen  her  life  changed  its  glittering  robes 

dull  garb  of  sorrow,  which  doth  cling 

ily  around  the  jouraeyers  on, 

wn  its  weight — and  slept ! 

ta.  Alas !  thine  eye 

ering— yet  how  brightly ! — Is  this  death, 

high  wondrous  vision'?— Speak,  my  child ! 

it  with  thee  now? 

na  (wildly).  I  see  it  still ! 

ting,  like  a  glorious  cloud  on  high, 

er's  banner ! — Hearst  thou  not  a  sound? 

npet  of  Castile? — Praise,  praise  to  Heaven ! 

nay  the  weary  rest ! — Be  still ! — Who  calls 

ht  so  fearful! [She  dies. 

ia.  No !  she  is  not  dead ! 
na !— speak  to  roe ! — Oh !  yet  a  tone 
at  sweet  voice,  that  I  may  gather  in 
re  remembrance  of  its  lovely  sound, 
Jeep  silence  fall! — What!  is  all  hushed? 
» !— it  can  not  be ! — How  should  we  bear 
£  misgivings  of  our  souls,  if  Heaven 
such  beings  with  us? — But  is  this 
ted  look  1 — too  sad  a  quiet  lies 
m  fearful  beauty ! — Speak,  Ximena ! 
-my  heart  dies  within  me ! — She  is  gone, 
her  blessed  smiles ! — My  child !  my  child ! 
irt  thou  ? — Where  is  that  which  answered 

ly  soft-shining  eyes! — Hush!  doth  she 

e? 

ght  lock  seemed  to  tremble  on  her  brow, 

se  throbbed  beneath  ; — 'twas  but  the  voice 

spair  that  stirred  it ! — She  is  gone ! 

:  throw  herself  on  the  body.     Gonzalez 

ters,  alone,  and  wounded. 

a  (rising  as  he  approaches).  I  must  not 

no  be  scorned ! — No,  not  a  look, 

er  of  reproach ! — Behold  my  wo ! 

canst  not  scorn  me  now ! 

2ez.  Hast  thou  heard  all? 

to.  Thy  daughter  on  my  bosom  laid  her 

sad, 

led  away  to  rest. — Behold  her  there, 

h  as  death  hath  made  her  !(8) 

\ez  (bending  over  Ximena *s  body).  Thou 

t  gone 

rhile  before  me,  oh,  my  child ! 

uld  the  traveller  weep  to  part  with  those 

rce  an  hour  will  reach  their  promised  land 

o  cast  his  pilgrim  staff  away, 

ad  his  couch  beside  them? 

a.  Must  it  be 

th  enough  that  once  a  thing  so  fair 

right  place  amongst  us  1 — Is  this  all? 

he  years  to  come  7 — We  will  not  stay ! 

tiain  each  hour  grows  weaker. 

fe*  (still  gazing  upon  Ximena).  And 

mx  *xi  laid 


To  sloiifcer  in  the  shadow,  Messed  child ! 

Of  a  yet  stainless  altar,  and  beside 

A  sainted  warrior's  tomb  I— Oh,  fittfcig  place 

For  thee  to  yield  thy  pure  heroic  soul 

Back  unto  him  that  gave  it  V— And  thy  cheek 

Yet  smiles  in  its  bright  paleness  1 

Elmina.  Hadst  thou  seen 
The  look  with  which  she  passed 

Gonzalez  (still  bending  over  her).  Why,  'tis 
almost 
Like  joy  to  view  thy  beautiful  repose  1 
The  laded  image  of  that  perfect  calm 
Floats,  e'en  as  long-forgotten  music,  back 
Into  my  weary  heart! — No  dark  wild  spot 
On  thy  clear  brow  doth  tell  of  bloody  hands 
That  quenched  young  life  by  violence ! — We  hare 

seen 
Too  much  of  horror  in  one  crowded  hour! 
To  weep  for  aught,  so  gently  gathered  hence! 
— Oh!  man  leaves  other  traces! 

Elmina  (suddenly  starting).  It  returns 
On  my  bewildered  soul! — Went  ye  not  forth 
Unto  the  rescue? — And  thou'rt  here  alone! 
— Where  are  my  sons? 

Gonzalez  (solemnly).  We  were  too  late! 
Elmina.  Too  late! 
jlast  thou  nought  else  to  tell  me? 

Gonzalez.  I  brought  back 
From  that  last  field  the  banner  of  my  sires, 
And  my  own  death-wound.    \ 
Elmina.  Thine! 
Gonzalez.  Another  hour 
Shall  hush  its  throbs  for  ever.    I  go  hence, 

And  with  me 

Elmina.  No! — Man  could  not  lift  his  hands — 
—Where  hast  thou  left  thy  sons  ? 
Gonzalez.  I  have  no  sons. 
Elmina.  What  hast  thou  said  ? 
Gonzalez.  That  now  their  lives  not  one 
To  wear  the  glory  of  mine  ancient  house, 
When  I  am  gone  to  rest. 
Elmina  (throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  hurried  voice).  In  one 
brief  hour,  all  gone ! — and  such  a  death ! 
—I  see  their  blood  gush  forth!— their  graceful 

heads — 
— Take  the  dark  vision  from  me,  oh,  my  God ! 
And  such  a  death  for  them!—  I  was  not  there ! 
They  were  but  mine  in  beauty  and  in  joy, 
Not  in  that  mortal  anguish !— All,  all  gone ! 
— Why  should  I  struggle  more?— What  is  this 

Power, 
Against  whose  might,  on  all  sides  pressing  us, 
We  strive  with  fierce  impatience,  which  but  lays 
Our  own  frail  spirits  prostrate  ? 

(After  a  long  pause). 
Now  I  know 

Thy  hand,  my  God !— and  they  are  soonest^crush 
ed 
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That  most  withstand  HI — I  resist  no  mote. 

(She  rim). 
A  light,  a  light  springs  up  from  grief  and  death, 
Which  with  its  solemn  radiance  doth  reveal 
Why  we  have  thus  been  tried! 

Gonzalez.  Then  I  may  still 
Fix  my  last  look  on  thee,  in  holy  lore, 
Parting,  but  yet  with  hope ! 

Elmina.  {falling  at  his  feet).  Canst  thou  for- 

— Oh,  1  have  driven  the  arrow  to  thy  heart, 
Thai  should  have  buried  it  within  mine  own, 
And  borne  the  pang  in  silence ! — I  have  cast 
{Thy  life's  fair  honour,  in  my  wild  despair, 
As  an  unvalued  gem  upon  the  waves, 
Whence  thou  hast  snatched  it  back,  to  bear  from 

earth, 
All  stainless,  on  thy  breast— Well  hast  thou 


But  I— canst  thou  forgive? 

Gonzalez.  Within  this  hour 
I  have  stood  upon  that  verge  whence  mortals  fall, 
And  learned  how  'tis  with  one  whose  sight  grows 

dim, 
And  whose  mot  trembles  on  the  gulf's  dark  side, 
— Death  purines  all  feeling— We  will  part 
In  pity  and  in  the.  v 

Elmina.  Death! — And  thou  too 
Art  on  thy  way! — Oh,  joy  for  thee,  high  heart! 
Glory  and  joy  for  thee ! — The  day  is  closed, 
And  well  and  nobly  hast  thou  borne  thyself 
Through  its  long  battle-toils,  though  many  swords 
Have  entered  thine  own  soul ! — But  on  my  head 
Recoil  the  fierce  invokings  of  despair, 
And  I  am  left  far  distanced  in  the  race, 
The  lonely  one  of  earth ! — Ay,  this  is  just. 
I  am  not  worthy  that  upon  my  breast 
In  this,  thine  hour  of  victory,  thou  sbouldst  yield 
Thy  spirit  unto  God ! 

Gonzalez.  Thou  art !  thou  art ! 
Oh !  a  life's  love,  a  heart's  long  faithfulness, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  eternal  things, 
Wearing  their  chastened  beauty  all  undimmed, 
Assert  their  lofty  claims ;  and  these  are  not 
For  one  dark  hour  to  cancel ! — We  are  here, 
Before  that  altar  which  received  the  vows 
Of  our  unbroken  youth,  and  meet  it  is 
For  such  a  witness,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
And  in  the  nice  of  death,  whose  shadowy  arm 
Comes  dim  between  us,  to  record  th'  exchange 
Of  our  tried  hearts'  forgiveness. — Who  are  they, 
That  in  one  path  have  journeyed,  needing  not 
Forgiveness  at  Ha  close? 

{A  Citizen  enter*  hastily). 

Citizen.  The  Moors!  the  Moors! 

Gonzalez.  How !  is  the  city  stormed  1 
Oh !  righteous  Heaven !— for  this  I  looked  not  yet ! 
Hath  all  been  done  in  vain  T— Why  then,  'tis  time 
r,  and  then  to  rest! 


Citizen.  The  sun  shall  set, 
And  not  a  Christian  voice  be  left  for  prayer 
To-night  within  Valencia! — Round  oar  watts 
The  paynim  host  is  gathering  forth'  assault, 
And  we  have  none  to  guard  them. 

Gonzalez.  Then  my  place 
Is  hen  no  longer, — I  had  hoped  to  die 
Even  by  the  altar  and  the  sepulchre 
Of  my  brave  sires — but  this  was  not  to  be! 
Give  me  my  sword  again,  and  lead  me ' 
Back  to  the  ramparts.    I  have  yet  an 
And  it  hath  still  high  duties. — Now,  my  wife! 
Thou  mother  of  my  children— of  the 
Whom  I  name  unto  thee  in  steadfast 
Farewell! 

Elmina,    No,  not  forewefll— My  soul  mth 


To  mate  itself  whh  thine;  and  by  thy  side 
Amidst  the  hurtling  lances  I  will  stand, 
As  one  on  Whom  a  brave  man's  love  hath  been 
Wasted  not  utterly. 

Gonzalez.  I  thank  thee,  Heaven! 
That  I  have  tasted  of  the  awmljoy 
Which  thou  hast  given  to  temper  hours  like  ths^ 
With  a  deep  sense  of  thee,  and  of  thine  ends 
In  these  dread  visitings! 
(7b  Elmina).  We  will  not  part, 
But  with  the  spirit's  parting! 

Elmina.  One  farewell 
To  her,  that,  mantled  with  sad  bvefiness, 
Doth  slumber  at  our  feet!— My  blessed  child! 
Oh !  in  thy  heart's  affliction  thou  wert  strong, 
And  holy  courage  did  pervade  thy  wo, 
As  light  the  troubled  waters! — Be  at  peace! 
Thou  whose  bright  spirit  made  itself  the  sod 
Of  all  that  were  around  thee! — And  thy  fife 
E'en  then  was  struck,  and  withering  at  the  one! 
— Farewell ! — thy  parting  look  hath  on  me  nflss, 
E  en  as  a  gleam  of  heaven,  and  I  am  now 
More  like  what  thou  hast  been ! — My  seal  ii 

hushed, 
For  a  still  sense  of  purer  worlds  hath  sunk 
And  settled  on  its  depths  with  that  last  snule 
Which  from  thine  shone  forth.— Then  hast  aft 

lived 
In  vain — my  child,  farewell! 

Gonzalez.  Surely  for  thee 
Death  had  no  sting,  Ximena ! — We  are  blast, 
To  learn  one  secret  of  the  shadowy  pass, 
From  such  an  aspect's  calmness.    Yet  once  moss 
I  kiss  thy  pale  young  cheek,  my  broken  sower! 
In  token  of  th'  undying  love  and  hope, 
Whose  land  is  far  away.  [ExevL 

SCENE — THE  WALLS  OP  THE  CITT. 

HERNANDEZ.— A  few  Citizens  gathered  roaad  afaa. 

Hernandez.  Why,  men  have  cast  the 
which  their  lives 
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sen  worn  down  m  fathering,  on  the  pyre, 
their  household  hearths  have  tit  the  brand, 
torn  that  shrine  of  quiet  love  to  bear 
lame  which  gave  their  temples  and  their 
ones,  % 

is,  to  the  winds!— They  have  done  this, 
g  a  blasted  void  where  once  the  son 
I  upon  lovely  dwellings;  and  from  earth 
all  record  that  on  such  a  spot 
ood  hath  sprang,  age  faded,  misery  wept, 
ail  Humanity  knelt  before  her  God ; 
y  have  done  this,  in  their  free  nobleness, 
than  see  the  spoiler's  tread  pollute 
holy  places ! — Praise,  high  praise  be  theirs, 
have  left  man  such  lessons!— And  these 
ings, 

your  own  hilb  their  witnesses ! — The  sky, 
i  arch  bends  o'er  you,  and  the  seas,  wherein 
ivere  pour  their  gold,  rejoicing  saw 
tar,  and  the  birth-place,  and  the  tomb, 
1  memorials  of  man's  heart  and  faith, 
mradly  honoured  S—  Be  ye  not  outdone 
departed ! — Though  the  godless  foe 
e  upon  us,  we  have  power  to  snatch 
oils  of  victory  from  him.    Be  but  strong ! 
bright  torches  and  brief  moments  yet 
>afflc  his  flushed  hope,  and  we  may  die, 
ing  him  unto  scorn. — Rise,  follow  me, 
iou,  Valencia!  triumph  in  thy  fate, 
tin,  not  the  yoke,  and  make  thy  towers 
on  unto  Spain ! 
en.  We'll  follow  thee ! 
!  for  our  fair  city,  and  the  homes 
in  we  reared  our  children! — But  away! 
[oor  shall  plant  no  crescent  o'er  our  fanes! 
e  {from  a   Tower  on  the  Walls.)    Suc- 
cours!— Castile!  Castile! 
:ens  (rushing  to  the  spot.)  It  is  even  so! 
Jessing  be  to  Heaven,  for  we  arc  saved ! 
!,  Castile! 

e  (from  the  Tower.)   Line  after  line  of 
spears, 

after  lance,  upon  the  horizon's  verge, 
wtal  lights  from  cities  bursting  up, 
kirt  the  plain! — In  faith,  a  noble  host! 
her  Voice.    The  Moor  hath  turned  him 
from  our  walls,  to  front 
vancing  might  of  Spain ! 
:ens  (shouting.)  Castile!  Castile! 

iLEZ  enters,  supported  by  ELMINA  and  a  Citizen.) 

zalcz.  What  shouts  of  joy  arc  these  % 

umdez.  Hail,  chieftain !  hail! 

v'n  in  death  'tis  given  thee  to  receive 

mqueror's  crown ! — Behold  our  God  hath 

ard, 

rmed  himself  with  vengeance ! — Lo!  they 

me! 

nces  of  Castile! 


Gonzalez.  I  knew,  I  knew 
Thou  woukkt  not  utterly,  my  God,  forsake 
Thy  servant  in  his  need  I— My  blood  and  tears 
Have  not  sunk  vainly  to  th'  attesting  earth ! 
Praise  to  thee,  thanks  and  praise,  that  I  have  lived 
To  see  this  hour ! 

Elmina.  And  I  too  bless  thy  name, 
Though  thou  hast  proved  me  unto  agony! 
Oh  God!— Thou  God  of  chastening! 

Voice  (from  the  Tower.)  They  nsflre  on! 
I  see  the  royal  banner  in  the  air, 
With  its  emblazoned  towers! 

Gonzalez.  Go,  bring  ye  forth 
The  banner  of  the  Cid,  and  plant  it  here,  * 

To  stream  above  me,  for  an  answering  sign 
That  the  good  eross  doth  hold  its  lofty  place 
Within  Valencia  still  I— What  see  ye  now  1 

Hernandez.  I  see  a  kingdom's  might  upon  its 
path, 
Moving  in  terrible  magnificence, 
Unto  revenge  and  victory! — With  the  flash 
Of  knightly  swords,  up-springing  from  the  ranks, 
As  meteors  from  a  still  and  gloomy  deep, 
And  with  the  waving  often  thousand  plumes, 
Like  a  land's  harvest  in  the  autumn-wind, 
And  with  fierce  light,  which  is  not  of  the  sun, 
But  flung  from  sheets  of  steel — itlbmcs,  it  comes, 
The  vengeance  of  our  God ! 

Gonzalez.  I  hear  it  now,  * 
The  heavy  tread  of  mail-clad  multitudes, 
Like  thunder-showers  upon  the  forest-paths. 

Hernandez.  Ay,  earth  knows  well  the  omen  of 
that  sound, 
And  she  hath  echoes,  like  a  sepulchre's, 
Pent  in  her  secret  hollows,  to  respond 
Unto  the  step  of  death ! 

Gonzalez.  Hark !  how  the  wind 
Swells  proudly  to  the  battle-march  of  Spain ! 
Now  the  heart  feels  its  power ! — A  little  while 
Grant  me  to  live,  my  God ! — What  pause  is  this ! 

Hernandez.   A  deep  and  dreadful  one!— the 
serried  files 
Level  their  spears  for  combat ;  now  the  hosts 
Look  on  each  other  in  their  brooding  wrath, 
Silent,  and  face  to  face. 

VOICES  HEARD  WITHOUT,  CHANTING. 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit!  rest  thee  now! 
E'en  while  with  ours  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath ! 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high ! 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death, 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Elmina  (to  Gonzalez.)  It  is  the  death-fopssBL 
o'er  thy  d&ugtaci'a\»£x\ 
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— But  I  am  calm,  and  e'en  like  gentle  winds* 
That  mane,  through  the  stillness  of  my  hea% 
Sends  ssjtorrnful  peace. 

Gonzalez.  Oh !  well  those  solemn  tones 
Accord  with  such  an  hour,  for  all  her  life 
Breathed  of  a  hero's  soul ! 
[A  *ntnd  of  trumpets  and  shouting  from  the  plain, 

Hernandez.    Now,   now  they  dose!— Hsj|k! 
what  a  dull  dead  sound 
Is  in  the  Moorish  war-shout ! — I  have  known 
Such  tones  prophetic  oft. — The  shock  is  given — 
LgMttf  have  placed  their  shields  before  their 

is^Hw  lowered  their  lances  with  the  streamers  on, 
And  on  their  steeds  bent  forward ! — God  for  Spain ! 
The  first  bright  sparks  of  battle  have  been  struck 
From  spear  to  spear,  across  the  gleaming  field ! 
— There  is  no  sight  on  which  the  blue  sky  looks 
To  match  with  this !— Tis  not  the  gallant  crests, 
Nor  banners  with  their  glorious  blazonry; 
The  very  nature  and  high  soul  of  man 
Doth  now  reveal  itself! 

Gonzalez.  Oh,  raise  me  up, 
That  I  may  look  upon  the  noble  scene ! 
—It  will  not  be!— That  this  dull  mist  would  pass 
A  moment  from  my  sight!— Whence  rose  that 

shout,     ▼ 
As  in  fierce  triumph'? 

Hernandez  (clasping  his  hands.)  Must  I  look 
on  this? 
The  banner  sinks— 'tis  taken! 

Gonzalez.  Whose  1 

Hernandez.  Castile's! 

Gonzalez.  Oh,  God  of  Battles ! 

Elmina.  Calm  thy  noble  heart! 
Thou  wilt  not  pass  away  without  thy  meed. 
Nay,  rest  thee  on  my  bosom. 

Hernandez.  Cheer  thee  yet! 
Our  knights  have  spurred  to  rescue. — There  is 

now 
A  whirl,  a  mingling  of  all  terrible  things, 
Yet  more  appalling  than  the  fierce  distinctness 
Wherewith  they  moved  before ! — I  see  tall  plumes 
All  wildly  tossing  o'er  the  battle's  tide, 
Swayed  by  the  wrathful  motion,  and  the  press 
Of  desperate  men,  as  cedar-boughs  by  storms. 
Many  a  white  streamer  there  is  dyed  with  blood, 
Many  a  false  corslet  broken,  many  a  shield 
Pierced   through! — Now,    shout    for  -Santiago, 

shout! 
Lo !  javelins  with  a  moment's  brightness  cleave 
The  thickening  dust,  and  barbed  steeds  go  down 
With  their  helmed  riders ! — Who,  but  one,  can  tell 
How  spirits  part  amidst  that  fearful  rush 
And  trampling  on  of  furious  multitudes  1 

Gonzalez.  Thou  'rt  silent ! — See'st  thou  more  1 
— My  soul  grows  dark. 
^  fitrnandez.  And  dark  and  troubled  as  an  an- 

r  *ry*», 


Dashing  some  gallant  armament  in 

Again*  its  rocks,  is  all  on  which  I  gase! 

— I  can  but  tell  thee  how  tall  spears  axe  crossed, 

And  lances  seem  to  shiver,  and  proud  helms 

To  ligbJemwith  the  stroke! — But  round  the  spot, 

Where,  ssi  storm-felled  mast,  our  standard  sank, 

The  heart  of  battle  bums. 

Gonzalez.  Where  is  that  spot? 

Hemadex.  It  is  beneath  the  lonely  tuft  of  palms, 
That  lift  their  green  heads  o'er  the  tumult  still, 
In  calm  and  stately  grace.         ^ 

Gonzalez.  There,  didst  thowmy? 
Then  God  is  with  us,  and  we  must  prevail! 
For  on  that  spot  they  died !— My  children1!  blood 
Calls  on  th'  avenger  thence ! 

Elmina.  They  perished  there ! 
— And  the  bright  locks  that  waved  so  joyously 
To  the  free  winds,  lay  trampled  and  defiled 
Ev'n  on  that  place  of  death!— Oh,  Merciful! 
Hush  the  dark  thought  within  me ! 

Hernandez  (uHih  sudden  exultation).  Who  is  be, 
On  the  white  steed,  and  with  the  castled  helm, 
And  the  gold-broidered  mantle,  which  doth  float 
E'en  like  a  sunny  cloud  above  the  fight ; 
LAnd  the  p*  cro«,  which  fiom  hi.  bnut-pl* 

gleams 
With  star-like  radiance? 

Gonzalez  (eagerly).  Didst  thou  say  the  crosi? 

Hernandez.  On  his  mailed  bosom  shines  ahnti 
white  cross, 
And  his  long  plumage  through  the  ilsi  ■*■!!£,  air 
Streams  like  a  snow-wreath. 

Gonzalez.  That  should  be— 

Hernandez.  The  king ! 
— Was  it  not  told  us  how  he  sent,  of  late, 
To  the  Cid's  tomb,  e'en  for  the  silver  cross, 
Which  he  who  slumbers  there  was  wont  to  bind 
O'er  his  brave  heart  in  fight  \9) 

Gonzalez  (springing  up  joyfully).  My  king! 
my  king! 
Now  all  good  saints  for  Spain ! — My  noble  king! 
And  thou  art  there ! — That  I  might  look  once  more 
Upon  thy  face !— But  yet  I  thank  thee,  Heaven! 
That  thou  hast  sent  him  from  my  dying  hands 
Thus  to  receive  his  city ! 

[He  sinks  back  into  Elmina1*  arm. 

Hernandez.  He  hath  cleared 
A  pathway  'midst  the  combat,  and  the  light 
Follows  bis  charge  through  yon  close  living  um\ 
E'en  as  the  gleam  on  some  proud  vessel's  wake 
Along  the  stormy  waters ! — 'Tis  redeemed— 
The  castled  banner ! — It  is  flung  once  more 
In  joy  and  glory,  to  the  sweeping  winds ! 
— There  seems  a  wavering  through  the  paynkn 

hosts- 
Castile  doth  press  them  sore — Now,  now  rejoice! 

Gonzalez.  What  hast  thou  seen  1 

Hernandez.  Abdullah  falls!    He  falls! 
The  man  of  blood !— the  spoiler !  he  hath 
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king's  path ! — Well  hath  that  rojal  sword 
d  thy  came,  Gonzalez! 

They  give  way, 
rescent's  van  is  broken ! — On  the  hills 
e  dark  pine-woods  may  the  infidel 
inly,  in  his  agony  of  fear,  M 

sr  him  from  vengeance! — Lo!  fiy  fly! 
f  the  forest  and  the  wilderness 
ttered  e'en  as  leaves  upon  the  wind ! 
the  sons  of  Afric ! — Let  the  plains, 
e  vine-mountains,  and  Hesperian  seas, 
ieir  dead  tato  them ! — that  blood  shall  wash 
I  from  stains  of  bondage. 
alez  {attempting  to  raise  himself).  Set  me 
iree! 

vith  me  forth,  for  I  must  greet  my  king, 
is  battle-field! 

andez.  Ob,  blest  in  death ! 
of  Heaven,  farewell !— Look  on,  the  Cross, 
rt  from  earth  in  peace ! 
altz.  Now  charge  once  more ! 
with  Spain,  and  Santiago's  sword 
ning  all  the  air !— Shout  forth  'Castile !' 
y  is  ours ! — I  go!  but  fear  ye  not ! 
ric's  lance  is  broken,  and  my  sons 
on  their  first  good  field !  [He  diet, 

na.  Look  on  me  yet ! 
me  farewell,  my  husband ! — must  thy  voice 
ny  soul  no  more ! — Thine  eye  is  fixed — 
my  life  uprooted, — and  'tis  well. 
Sound  of  triumphant  Music  is  heard,  and 
nany    Castilian  Knights  and    Soldiers 
nter). 

Hzen.  Hush  your  triumphal  sounds,  al- 
hough  ye  come 

deliverers ! — But  the  noble  dead, 
ose  that  mourn  them,  claim  from  human 
uts 

lent  reverence. 

ina  {rising  proudly).  No,  swell  forth,  Cas- 
tile! 

limpet-music,  till  the  seas  and  heavens, 
e  deep  hills,  give  every  stormy  note 
to  ring  through  Spain ! — How,  know  ye 

1  arrayed  for  triumph,  crowned  and  robed 

ie  strong  spirit  which  hod  saved  the  land, 

>w  a  conqueror  to  his  rest  is  gone! 

not  to  break  that  sleep,  but  let  the  wind 

a  with  victory's  shout ! — He  will  not  hear— 

urth  a  sound  more  sad  7 

andez.  Lift  ye  the  dead, 

ar  him  with  the  banner  of  his  race 

I  above  him  proudly,  as  it  waved 

s  Cid's  battles,  to  the  tomb,  wherein 

rrior-sires  are  gathered. 

[  They  raise  the  body, 
ina.  Ay,  tis  thus 
ihouldst  be  honoured !— And  I  follow  thee 


With  an  unfidtering  and  a  lofty  step, 

To  that  last  home  of  glory.    She  that  wears 

In  |jbr  deep  heart  the  memory  of  thy  love 

Shall  thence  draw  strength  for  all  thiiA  till  the 

God, 
Whose  hand  around  her  hath  unpeopled  earth, 
Looking  upon  her  still  and  *h^irned  soul, 
Call  H  once  more  to  thine ! 
-  *  (  To  the  CastUians). 

Awake,  I  say, 
Tambour  and  trumpet,  wake  .'—And  1st  the  land 
Through  all  her  mountains  hear  your  funeral  peal ! 
— So  should  a  hero  pass  to  his  repose. 

[Exeunt 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  41,  col  1. 
Mountain  Christians,  those  natives  of  Spain, 
who,  under  their  prince,  Pelayo,  took  refuge 
amongst  the  mountains  of  the  northern  provinces, 
where  they  maintained  their  religion  and  liberty, 
whilst  the  rest  of  their  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Moors. 

Note  2,  page  49,  col.  1. 
Oh,  free  doth  sorrow  pass,  Ac. 

Frey  geht  das  Ungluck  durch  cne  ganze  Erde. 
Schiller's  Death  of  WalUnstdn,  act  \r.  sc.  2. 

Note  3,  page  50,  col.  2. 
Tizona,  the  fire-brand.    The  name  of  the  Cid's 
favourite  sword,  taken  in  battle  from  the  Moorish 
king  Bucar. 

Note  4,  page  50,  col.  2. 
Bow  he  won  Valencia  from  the  Moor,  Ac 
Valencia,  which  has  been  repeatedly  besieged, 
and  taken  by  the  armies  of  different  nations,  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Moors  for  an  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  after  the  Cid's  death.  It 
was  regained  from  them  by  King  Don  Jayme  of 
Aragon,  surnamed  the  Conqueror;  after  whose 
success  I  have  ventured  to  suppose  it  governed  by 
a  descendant  of  the  Campeador. 

Note  5,  page  57,  col.  2. 
It  was  a  Spanish  tradition,  that  the  great  bell  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Saragossa  always  tolled  sponta- 
neously before  a  king  of  Spain  died. 

Note  6,  page  58,  col.  2. 
"  El  que  en  buen  hora  nasco ;"  he  that  was  born 
in  happy  hour.    An  appellation  given  to  the  C»d 
in  the  ancient  chronicles. 

Note  7,  page  58,  col.  2. 
For  this,  and  the  subsequent  allusions  to  Spanish 
legends,  see  The  Romances  and  Caronicfe  of  th* 
Cid. 
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Note  8,  paga43>  ooL  1. 

» 

*La  vaila,  telle  que  la  mort  nous  l'a  fioteP— 
JBossuet90msons  Funebres.  3%" 

Note  %  page  6$  col  2. 
This  ciAsumstance  is  recorded  of  King  Don  Al- 


fonso, the  last  of  that  name.  HeeMtel 
tomb  for  the  croaf  which  thai  warrior 
tomed  to  wear  upon  his  breast  when  he  went  to 
battle,  and  had  it  made  into  one  for  himself;  "be- 
cause of  the  frith,  whieh  he  had,  that  through  it 
he  ahool^pbtam  the  victory."— £buiA^«  CkrmL 
deofihedd.  c 
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A  TBIOEDT. 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  FERSONJE. 

COXJNT  DI  PbOCIDA. 

Raimond  di  Pbocida,  his  Son. 

Eribert,  Viceroy. 

Da  Couci. 

Mont  alba. 

Quido. 

Albkrti. 

Anselmo,  a  Monk. 

VxTTORIAift 

Constance,  Sitter  to  Eribert. 
Nobles,  Soldier*,  Messengers,  Vassals,  Peasant*, 
<f-c.  <f«. 

SCENE— PALERMO. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

SCENE  I. — A  T ALLEY,  WITH  YINEYARD8  AND  COT- 
TAGES. 

Groups  of  Peasant*— PROCID  A,  disguised  as  a  Pilgrim, 

amongst  them. 

First  Peasant.  At,  this  was  wont  to  be  a  fes- 
tal time 
In  days  gone  by !  I  can  remember  well 
The  old  familiar  melodies  that  rose 
At  break  of  morn,  from  all  our  purple  hills, 
To  welcome  in  the  vintage.    Never  since 
Hath  music  seemed  so  sweet  But  the  light  hearts 
Which  to  those  measures  beat  so  joyously 
Are  tamed  to  stillness  now.    There  is  no  voice 
Of  joy  through  all  the  land. 

Second  Peasant.  Yes !  there  are  sounds 
Of  revelry  within  the  palaces, 
And  the  fair  castles  of  our  ancient  lords, 
Where  now  the  stranger  banquets.    Ye  may  hear, 
From  thence  the  peals  of  song  and  laughter  rise 
At  midnight's  deepest  hoar. 

Third  Peasant.  Alas!  we  sat 
i%b*ppkr  day,  to  peacefully  beneath 


The  olives  and  the  vines  our  fathers  reared, 
Encircled  by  oar  children,  whose  quick  steps 
Flew  by  as  in  the  dance!  The  tune  hath  been 
When  peace  was  in  the  hamlet,  wheresoe'er 
The  storm  might  gather.    But  this  yoke  of  France 
Falls  on  the  peasant's  neck  as  heavily 
As  on  the  crested  chieftain's.    We  are  bowed 
E'en  to  the  earth. 

Peasant's  Child.  My  rather,  tell  me  when 
ShaaTlhegay  dance  and  song  again  resound 
Amidst  oar  chesnat-woods,  as  in  those  days 
Of  which  thou'rt  wont  to  tell  the  joyous  tale? 

Pint  Peasant.  When  there  are  fight  and  nck- 
fess  hearts  once  more 
In  Sicily's  green  vales.    Alas!  my  boy, 
Men  meet  not  now  to  quaff  the  flowing  bowl, 
To  hear  the  mirthful  song,  and  cast  aside 
The  weight  of  work-day  care: — they  meet,  to 

speak 
Of  wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  to  whisper  thoogbis 
They  dare  not  breathe  aloud. 

Procida  (from  the  back  ground).  Ay,  it  is  ml 
So  to  relieve  th'  o'erburdened  heart,  which  panto 
Beneath  its  weight  of  wrongs ;  but  better  far 
In  silence  to  avenge  them! 

An  old  Peasant.  What  deep  voice 
Came  with  that  startling  tone  1 

First  Peasant.  It  was  our  guest's, 
The  stranger  pilgrim,  who  hath  sojourned  hen 
Since  yester-morn.    Good  neighbours,  mark  bin 

well: 
He  hath  a  stately  bearing,  and  an  eye 
Whose  glance  looks  through  the  heart.    Hit  nam 

accords 
III  with  such  vestments.    How  b«  folds  round  him 
His  pilgrim-cloak,  e'en  as  it  were  a  robe 
Of  knightly  ermine  1  That  commanding  step 
Should  have  been  used  in  courts  and  camps  Is 

move. 
Mark  him! 

Old  Peasant.  Nay,  rather,  mark  him  not:  tbs 
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fill,  and  they  teach  the  boldest  hearts 

ras  lesson.    What  shoulil  bring  him  here  ? 

dk.  He  spoke  of  vengeance  I 

*casan4,  Peace !  we  are  beset 

38  on  every  side,  and  we  must  team 

e  and  in  patience  to  endure. 

t  of  wjsjeance,  for  the  word  is  death. 

ia  (coming  forwara  indignantly).   T^e 

rord  is  death!  And  what  hath  life  for  thee, 

ou^houldst  cling  to  it  thus?  thou  abject 

very  soul  l§  moulded  to  the  yoke,  . 
mped  with  servitude.    What !  is  it  life, 

a  breeze  to  start,  to  school  thy  voice 
r  fearful  whispers,  and  to  cast 
Jous  looks  around  thee,  lest,  e'en  then, 
rs  should  catch  its  echo  1 — Is  there  aught 
so  precious,  that  thy  furrowed  cheek 
hed  with  terror  at  the  passing  thought 
rding  some  few  and  evil  days, 
Jrag  thus  poorly  on  ? 
of  the  Peasants.  Away,  away! 
s,  for  there  is  danger  in  thy  presence. 
da.  Why,  what  is  danger  1 — Are  there 
eeper  ills 

lose  ye  bear  thus  calmly  1  Ye  have  drained 
p  of  bitterness,  till  nought  remains 
or  shrink  from — therefore,  be  ye  strong ! 
iwelleth  with  despair. — Why  start  ye  thus 
Is  which  are  but  echoes  of  the  thoughts 
in  your  secret  souls  1 — Full  well  I  know, 
»  not  one  amongst  you,  but  hath  nursed 
oud  indignant  feeling,  which  doth  make 
flict  of  his  life.    I  know  thy  wrongs, 
ne — and  thine, — but  if  within  your  breasts 
i  no  chord  that  vibrates  to  my  voice, 
ire  ye  well. 
uth  {coming  forward.)  No,  no!  say  on, 

on! 

ire  still  free  and  fiery  hearts  e'en  here, 
indie  at  thy  words. 
ant.  If  that  indeed 
ast  a  hope  to  give  us. 
da.  There  is  hope 
vho  suffer  with  indignant  thoughts 
work  in  silent  strength.    What !  think  ye 
aven  ** 

s  th'  oppressor,  if  he  bear  awhile 
ted  head  on  high  1 — I  tell  you,  no ! 
nger  will  not  sleep.    It  was  an  hour 
iph  to  the  conqueror,  when  our  king, 
ing  brave  Conradin,  in  life's  fair  morn, 
ted  scaffold  died.    Yet  not  the  less 
e  throned  above ;  and  her  good  time 
-ushing  on  in  storms :  that  royal  blood 
ted  an  accusing  voice  from  earth, 
h  been  heard.    The  traces  of  the  past 
mail's  heart,  but  ne'er  doth  Heaven  forget 


Peasant.  Had  we  bat  arms  and  leaders,  we  are 

W]fctmght  earn  vengeance  yet ;  but  wtjtffag  these, 
What  would*  thou  have  us  do?  ™ 

Procida.  Be  vigilant; 

And  when  the  signal  wakes  the  land,  arise! 
The  peasant's  arm  is  strong,  and  there  shall  be 
Aach  and  noble  harvest    Fare  ye  well. 
J*m*  [Exit  Procida. 

Pint  Peasant.  This  man  should  be  a  prophet: 
how  he  seemed 
To  read  our  hearts  with  his  dark  searchincdance 
And  aspect  of  command !    And  yet  his  pm 
Is  mean  as  ours. 

Second  Peasant.  Speak  low;  I  know  him  well. 
At  first  his  voice  disturbed  me  like  a  dream 
Of  other  days ;  but  I  mnember  now 
His  form,  seen  oft  when  in  my  youth  I  served 
Beneath  the  banners  of  our  kings.    'Tis  he 
Who  hath  been  exiled  and  proscribed  so  long, 
The  Count  di  Procida. 

Peasant.  And  is  this  he? 
Then  Heaven  protect  him !  for  around  his  steps 
Will  many  snares  be  set 

First  Peasant.  He  comes  not  thus 
But  with  some  mighty  purpose ;  doubt  it  not : 
Perchance  to  bring  us  freedom.    He  is  one, 
Whose  faith,  through  many  a  trial,  hath  been  proved 
True  to  our  native  princes.    But  away  f 
The  noon-tide  heat  is  past,  and  from  the  seas 
Light  gales  are  wandering  through  the  vineyards; 

now 
We  may  resume  our  toil. 

[Exeunt  Peasants. 

SCENE  II. — THE  TERRACE  OP  A  CASTLE. 
ER1BERT.    VriTORIA. 

a 

VUtoria.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  that  I  bear  a  heart 
Blighted  and  cold  1 — Th'  affections  of  my  youth 
Lie  slumbering  in  the  grave ;  their  fount  is  closed, 
And  all  the  soft  and  playful  tenderness 
Which  hath  its  home  in  woman's  breast,  ere  yet 
Deep  wrongs  have  scared  it ;  all  is  fled  from  mine. 
Urge  me  no  more. 

Eribert.  O  lady !  doth  the  flower 
That  sleeps  entombed  through  the  long  wintry 

storms 
Unfold  its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  spring ; 
And  shall  not  woman's  heart,  from  chill  despair, 
Wake  at  love's  voice  ? 

VUtoria.  Love ! — make  lovers  name  thy  spell, 
And  I  am  strong ! — the  very  word  calls  up 
From  the  dark  past,  thoughts,  feelings,  powers, 

arrayed 
In  arms  against  thee! — Knowest  thou  whom  I  loved, 
While  my  soul's  dwelling-place  was  still  on  earth  ? 
One  who  was  born  for  empire,  and  endowed 
With  such  high  gifts  of  princely  majesty  % 
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As  bowed  aU  hearts  befisjt>fcim !— Was  he  not 
Qfcve,  royal,  beautiful  ? — And  such  he  died; 
He  diedtr-hajftthouforgotten?-- And  thoatolftje, 
Thou  meeteat  my  glance  with  eyes  which  coldly 

looked, 
— Coldly ! — nay,  littet  with  triumphant  gas*, 
Upon  his  murder  {—Desolate  as  I  am, 
Yet  in  the  mien  of  thine  affianced  bride, 
Oh,  my  lost  Conradin !  there  should  be  still 
Somewhat  of  loftiness,  which  might  o'erawe 
The  hearts  of  thine  awwumins, 

Eribert.  Haughty  dame ! 
If  thy  frond  heart  to  tenderness  be  closed,        *. 
Know,  danger  is  around  thee :  thou  hast  foes 
That  seek  thy  ruin,  and  my  power  alone 
Can  shield  thee  from  their  arts. 

VUtoria.  Provencal,  tel* 
Thy  tale  of  danger  to  some  happy  heart, 
Which  hath  its  little  world  of  loved  ones  round, 
For  whom  to  tremble ;  and  its  tranquil  joys 
That  make  earth,  Paradise.    I  stand  alone ; 
—They  that  are  blest  may  fear. 

Eribert.  Is  there  not  one 
Who  ne'er  commands  in  vain  1 — proud  lady ,  bend 
Thy  spirit  to  thy  fate;  for  know  that  b% 
Whose  car  of  triumph  in  its  earthquake  path 
O'er  the  bowed  neck  of  prostrate  Sicily, 
Hath  borne  him  to  dominion ;  he,  my  king, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  decrees  thy  hand  the  boon 
My  deeds  have  well  deserved;  and  who  hath  power 
Against  his  mandates? 

VUtoria.  Viceroy,  tell  thy  lord, 
That  e'en  where  chains  lie  heaviest  on  the  land, 
Souls  may  not  all  be  fettered.    Oft,  ere  now, 
Conquerors  have  rocked  the  earth,  yet  failed  to 

tame 
Unto  their  purposes,  that  restless  fire, 
Inhabiting  man's  breast — A  spark  bursts  forth, 
And  so  they  perish ! — 'tis  the  fate  of  those 
Who  sJMst  with  lightning— And  it  may  be  his. 
— Tefl  him  I  fear  him  not,  and  thus  am  free. 

Eribert.  TiswelL    Then  nerve  that  lofty  heart 
to  bear 
The  wrath  which  is  not  powerless.    Yet  again 
Bethink  thee,  lady! — Love  may  change — hath 

changed 
To  vigilant  hatred  oft,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Still  finds  what  most  it  seeks  for.    Fare  thee  well 
— Look  to  it  yet ! — To-morrow  I  return. 

[ExU  Eribert. 

VUtoria.  To-morrow! — Some   ere  now  have 
slept,  and  dreamt 
Of  morrows  which  ne'er  dawned— or  ne'er  for  them; 
So  silently  their  deaf)  and  still  repose 
Hath  melted  into  dsmth  1 — Arc  there  not  balms 
In  nature's  boundless  realm,  to  pour  out  sleep 
Like  tins,  on  me? — Yet  should  my  spirit  still 
Endure  its  earthly  bonds,  till  it  could  bear 

tale  of  his  own  isle, 


Free  and  avenged.— Thorn  shoukFst  be  now  at 

work,  *a 

In  wrath,  my  native  Etna!  who  dost  Eft 
Thyspiry  pillar  of  dark  smoke  so  high, 
Through  the  red  heaven  of  sunset ! — sleep'st  tfcm 

still, 
With  all  thy  founts  of  fire,  while  spoilers  tread 
Tfrb  glowing  vales  beneath? 

(Procida  enter*  disguised.) 

Ha !  who  art  thou, 
Unbidden  guest,  that  with  so  mute  a  step 
Dost  steal  upon  mef 

Procida.  One,  o'er  whom  hath  passed 
All  that  can  change  man's  aspect ! — Yet  not  long 
Shalt  thou  find  safety  in  forgetfulness. 
— I  am  he,  to  breathe  whose  name  is  perilous, 
Unless  thy  wealth  could  bribe  the  winds  to  sOem. 
— Know*st  thou  this,  lady? —     [Be  shows  a  ring. 

VUtoria.  Righteous  Heaven!  the  pledge 
Amidst  hfe  people  from  the  seaflbld  thrown 
By  him  who  perished,  and  whose  kingly  blood 
E'en  yet  is  unatoned. — My  heart  beats  high — 
— Oh,  welcome,  welcome !  thou  art  Procida, 
Th'  Avenger,  the  Deliverer  I 

Procida.  Call  me  so 
WbsJi  my  great  task  is  done.    Yet  who  can  tefl 
If  the  returned  be  welcome? — Many  a  heart 
Is  changed  since  last  we  met. 

VUtoria.  Why  dost  thou  gate, 
With  such  a  still  and  solemn  earnestness, 
Upon  my  altered  mien? 

Procida.  That  I  may  read 
If  to  the  widowed  love  of  Conradin, 
Or  the  proud  Eribert's  triumphant  bride, 
I  now  entrust  my  fate. 

VUtoria.  Thou,  Procida ! 
That  thou  shouldst  wrong  me  thus ! — Prolong  thy 

gaze 
Till  it  hath  found  an  answer. 

Procida.  'Tis  enough. 
I  find  it  in  thy  cheek,  whose  rapid  change 
Is  from  death's  hue  to  fever's ;  in  the  wild 
Unsettled  brightness  of  thy  proud  dark  eye, 
And  in  thy  wasted  form.    Ay,  'tis  a  deep 
And  solemn  joy,  thus  in  thy  looks  to  trace, 
Instead  of  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  characters 
Of  noble  suffering ; — on  thy  brow  the  same 
Commanding  spirit  holds  its  native  state 
Which  could  not  stoop  to  viteness.    Yet  the  vow 
Of  Fame  hath  told  afar  that  thou  shouldst  wed 
This  tyrant,  Eribert. 

VUtoria.  And  told  it  not 
A  tale  of  insolent  love  repelled  with  scorn, 
Of  stern  commands  and  fearful  menaces 
Met  with  indignant  courage  1 — Procida ! 
It  was  but  now  that  haughtily  I  braved 
His  sovereign's  mandate,  which  decrees  my  hand, 
With  its  fair  appanage  of  wide  domains 
And  wealthy  vassals,  a  most  fitting  boon 
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mpense  his  uhaes. — I  nailed — ay,  smiled — 
d  security!  afftbe  high  of  heart 
iH  a  pathway  to  escape  disgrace, 
1  it  he  dark  and  lone. 
Ida.  Thou  shalt  not  need 
d  its  shadowy  mazes.    Trust  my  words : 
ee,  that  a  spirit  is  abroad, 
will  not  slumber  till  its  path  be  traced  4 
Is  of  fearful  fame.    Vktoria,  live  1 
st  meet  that  thou  shouldst  live,  to  see 
ghty  expiation ;  for  thy  heart 
3  me  that  I  wronged  aw  faith)  hath  nursed 
majestic  griefj  whose  seal  is  set 
1  thy  marble  brow. 
ria.  Then  thou  canst  tell, 
ng  on  the  withered  rose,  that  there 
>r  the  blight,  hath  worked ! — Ay,  this  is  in 
ion's  scope:  but  oh!  the  things  unseen, 
undreamt  of,  which  like  shadows  pass 
o'er  that  mysterious  world,  a  mind 
struck  by  grief! — Yet  doth  my  soul, 
dst  its  darkness,  nurse  one  soaring  hope, 
1  is  bright  vitality. — 'Tis  to  see 
d  avenged,  and  his  fair  heritage, 
itiful  native  land,  in  glory  risen, 
varrior  from  his  slumbers ! 
da.  Hearst  thou  not 
hat  a  deep  and  ominous  moan,  the  voice 
reat  mountain  swells? — There  will  be  soon 
J  burst ! — Vittoria !  brood  no  more 
e  o'er  thy  sorrows,  but  go  forth 
:hy  vassals,  (yet  be  secret  still) 
thy  breath  give  nurture  to  the  spark 
find  already  kindled.    I  move  on 
w,  yet  awakening  in  my  path 
ich  shall  startle  nations.    Fare  thee  well. 
ia.  When  shall  we  meet  again  ? — Are  we 
ot  those 
most  he  loved  on  earth,  and  think'st  thou 


Joy,  like  our  southem4|^    It  is  not  well, 
If  some  dark  thought  be  fathering  o'er  your  soot, 
Tottsfe  it  from  affection.    Why  is  this, 
My  Raimond,  why  is  this  ?  " 

Raimond.  Oh!  from* the  dreams 
Of  youth,  sweet  Constance,  safe  Hot  manhood  still 
A  wild  and  stormy  wakening?— They  depart, 
Light  after  light,  our  glorious  visions  fade, 
tbi  vaguely  beautiful !  till  earth,  unveiled, 


re  e'en  yet  shall  bring  his  spirit  near 
ius  we  hold  communion  ? 
la.  Yes,  I  feel 

ling  influence  whilst  I  look  on  thee, 
rt  its  light  in  life.     Yet  will  we  not 
Mnanish  tears  our  offering  on  his  tomb; 
have  nobler  tribute ! — I  must  hence, 
shalt  soon  hear  more.    Await  the  time. 

[Exeunt  separately. 

SCENE  III. — THE  SEA  SHORE. 
MOND  DI  PROCIDA.    CONSTANCE. 
nee.  There  is  a  shadow  far  within  your 

ath  of  late  been  deepening.    You  were 
>nt 

1  clearness  of  your  open  brow 
a  brighter  spirit,  shedding  round 


Lies  pale  around ;  and  life's  realities 

Press  on  the  soul,  from  its  unfathomed  depth 

Rousing  the  fiery  feelings,  and  proud  thoughts, 

In  all  their  fearful  strength !— 'Tis  ever  lb*. 

And  doubly  bo  with  me;  for  I  awoke 

With  high  aspirings,  making  it  a  curse 

To  breathe  where  nohle  minds  are  bowed,  as  here. 

—To  breathe !— It  is  a#>  breath  1 

Constance.  I  know  thy  grief, 
—And  is  *t  not  mine?— for  those  devoted  men 
Doomed  with  their  life  to  expiate  some  wild  word, 
Born  of  the  social  hour.    Oh!  I  have  knelt, 
E'en  at  my  brother's  feet,  with  fruitless,  tears, 
Imploring  him  to  spare.    His  heart  is  shut 
Against  my  voice;  yet  will  I  not  forsake 
The  caw  of  mercy. 

Raimond.  Waste  not  thou  thy  prayers, 
Oh,  gentle  love,  for  them.    There's  little  need 
For  Pity,  though  the  galling  chain  be  worn 
By  some  few  slaves  the  less.    Let  them  depart ! 
There  is  a  world  beyond  th'  oppressor's  reach, 
And  thither  lies  their  way. 

Constance.  Alas !  I  see 

That  some  new  wrong  hath  pierced  you  to  the 
soul. 

Raimond.    Pardon,  beloved  Constance,  if  my 
words, 
From  feelings  hourly  stung,  have  caught,  per- 
chance, 
A  tone  of  bitterness. — Oh !  when  thine  ejflfjL 
With  their  sweet  eloquent  thoughtrulnssjs,  are 

fixed 
Thus  tenderly  on  mine,  I  should  forget 
All  else  in  their  soil  beams ;  and  yst  I  came 
To  tell  thee— 

Constance.  What?  What  wouldst  thou  say? 
O  speak! 
Thou  wouldst  not  leave  me ! 

Raimond.  I  have  cast  a  cloud, 
The  shadow  of  dark  thoughts  and  ruined  fortunes, 
O'er  thy  bright  spirit.    Happily,  were  I  gone, 
Thou  wouldst  resume  thyself,  and  dwell  once  more 
In  the  clear  sunny  light  of  youth  and  joy, 
E'en  as  before  we  met — before  we  loved ! 

Constance.  This  is  but  mockery. — Well  thou 
know'st  thy  love 
Hath  given  me  nobler  being;  made  my  heart 
A  home  for  all  the  deep  sublimities 
Of  strong  affection;  and  1  would  not  change 
Th1  exalted  life  I  draw  from  thai  ^h&  iooss*^ 
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>  With  all  its  chequered  haw*  of  hope  and  fear, 
-  Rr'n  for  the  brightest  calm.    Thou  moat  unkind ! 
Have  I  deserved  this? 

Raimond.  Oh !  thou  haat  deserved 
A  love  leas  fatal  to  thy  love  and  mine. 
Think  not  lb  mockery !— But  I  can  not  rest 
To  be  the  scorned  and  trampled  thing  I  am 
In  this  degraded  land.    Its  very  skies, 
That  smile  as  if  but  festival*  were  held 
Beneath  their  cloudless  asm*}  weigh  me  down 
With  a  dull  sense  of  bondage,  and  I  pine 
For  freedom's  chartered  air.    I  would  go  forth 
To  setk  my  noble  father;  he  hath  been 
Too  long  a  lonely  exile,  and  his  name  * 

Seems  fading  in  the  dim  obscurity 
Wnich  gathers  round  my  fortunes. 

Constance.  Must  we  past? 
And  is  it  come  to  this  1—  Oh!  I  have  still 
Deemed  it  enough  of  joy  with  thee  to  share 
E'en  grief  itself—and  now— but  this  is  vain ; 
Alas!  too  deep,  too  fond,  in  woman's  love, 
Too  full  of  hope,  she  casts  on  troubled  waves 
The  treasures  of  her  soul ! 

Raimond.  Oh,  speak  not  thus! 
Thy  gentle  and  desponding  tapes  fall  cold 
Upon  my  inmost  heart — I  leive  thee  but 
To  be  more  worthy  of  a  love  like  thine. 
For  I  have  dreamt  of  feme  I — A  few  short  yean, 
And  we  may  jM  be  blest 

Coiutance.  A  few  short  years ! 
Less  time  may  well  suffice  for  death  and  fete 
To  work  all  change  on  earth ! — To  break  the  ties 
Which  early  love  had  formed ;  aod  to  bow  down 
Th'  elastic  spirit,  and  to  blight  each  flower 
Strewn  in  life's  crowded  path ! — But  be  it  so ! 
Be  it  enough  to  know  that  happiness 
Meets  tbee  on  other  shores. 

Raimond.  Where'er  I  roam 
Thoojtefc  be  with  my  soul ! — Thy  soft  low  voice 
Sha&^Bupon  remembrance,  like  a  strain 
Of  mussc  heard  in  boyhood,  bringing  back 
Life's  rDominglreshncse. — Oh !  that  there  should  be 
Things,  which  we  love  with  such  deep  tenderness, 
But,  through  that  love,  to  learn  how  much  of  wo 
Dwells  in  one  hour  like  this ! — Yet  weep  thou  not ! 
We  shall  meet  soon ;  and  many  days,  dear  love, 
Eftaldepart 

Constance.  Then  there's  a  respite  still. 
Days ! — not  a  day  but  in  its  course  may  bring 
Some  strange  vicissitude  to  turn  aside 
Th1  impending  blow  we  shrink  from. — Fare  thee 
well.  (returning) 

— Oh,  Raimond!  this  is  not  our  last  farewell? 
Thou  wouldst  not  faj  deceive  me  1 

Raimond.  DoUsnse  not, 
Gentlest  and  beat  Dsmvedt  we  meet  again. 

[Exit  Constance, 

Raimond  (after  a  pause).  When  shall  I  breathe 
in  freedom,  and  giwjoona 


oppress  her.— Bat  aw 


a*  sham 


To  those  rnitamwabkt  and  burning  thoughts 

And  wstlf  m  aapiiariona,  which  conssame 

My  heart  i'  th'  land  of  bondage  1— Oh!  with  yon, 

Ye  everlasting  images  of  power, 

And  of  infinity!  thou  Hue-rolling  deep, 

And  you,  ye  stars!  whose  beams  are  cnaractes 

Wherewith  the  oracles  of  faith  axe  traced ; 

With  you  my  sod  finds  room,  and 

The  weight  that  doth 

thoughts 
Are  wandering  for;  there  should  he  1 
This  awful  and  majestic  solitude 
Of  sea  and  heaven  with  me. 

(Procida  enters  unobtened). 
It  is  the  hour 
He  named,  and  yet  he  cornea  not. 

Procida  (coming  forward).  He  b  here. 

Raimond,    Now,  thou   mysterious  stranger, 
thou,  whose  glajsce 
Doth  fixHsslf  on  memory,  and  pursue 
Thought,  Bke  a  spirit,  haunting ks  lane  hours; 
Reveal  thyself ;  what  art  thou? 

Procida,  (hie,  whose  life 
Hath  been  a  troubled  stream,  and  made  its  way 
Through  rocks  and  darkness,  and  a  thousand  start. 
With  still  a  mighty  aim.— But  now  the  shades 
Of  eve  are  gathering  round  me,  and  I  coma 
To  this,  my  native  land,  thai  I  may  seat 
Beneath  its  vines  in  peace, 

Raimond.  Seek'st  thou  for  peace? 
This  is  no  land  c>f  peace;  unless  that  deep 
And  voiceless  terror,  which  doth  frees*  on'i 

thoughts 
Back  to  their  source,  and  mantle  its  pale : 
With  a  dull  hollow  semblance  of  repose, 
May  so  be  called. 

Procida,  There  are  such  calms  full  oft 
Preceding  earthquakes.    But  I  have  not  been 
So  vainly  schooled  by  fortune,  and  inured 
To  shape  my  course  on  peril's  dizzy  brink, 
That  it  should  irk  my  spirit  to  put  on 
Such  guise  of  hushed  submiasivenesB  aa  best 
May  suit  the  troubled  aspect  of  the  times. 

Raimond.  Why,  then,  thou  art  welcome,  staa- 
gerl  to  the  land 
Where  most  disguise  is  needful. — He  were  boU 
Who  now  dhould  wear  his  thoughts  upon  his  haw 
Beneath  Sicilian  skies.    The  brother's  eye 
Doth  search  distrustfully  the  brothers  face; 
And  friends,  whose  undivided  lives  have  drawn 
From  the  same  past,  their  long  remembrances, 
Now  meet  in  terror,  or  no  more;  lest  heart* 
Full  to  o'ernowing,  in  their  social  hour, 
Should  pour  out  some  rash  word, 

winds 
Might  whisper  to  our  conquerors. — Tina  it  is, 
To  wear  a  foreign  yoke. 

Procida.  It  matter*  not 
To  him  who  holds  th|  mastery  o'er  his  spirit, 
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And  can  suppress  its  workings,  till  endurance 
Becomes  a  nature.    We  can  tame  ourselves 
To  all  extremes,  and  there  is  that  in  life 
To  which  we  cling  with  most  tenacious  grasp, 
Eian  when  its  lofty  claims  are  all  reduced 
To  the  poor  common  privilege  of  breathing. — 
Why  dost  thou  turn  away  ? 

Raimond.  What  wouldestthou  with  me? 
I  deemed  thee,  by  th'  ascendant  soul  which  lived, 
And  made  its  throne  on  thy  commanding  brow, 
One  of  a  sovereign  nature,  which  would  scorn 
So  to  abase  its  high  capacities 
For  aught  on  earth.    But  thou  ait  like  the  rest 
What  wouldest  thou  with  me  ? 

Procida.  I  would  counsel  thee, 
Thou  must  do  that  which  men— ay,  valiant  men,— 
Hourly  submit  to  do ;  in  the  proud  court, 
And  in  the  stately  camp,  and  at  the  board 
Of  midnight  revellers,  whose  flushed  mirth  is  all 
A  strife,  won  hardly.— Where  is  he,  wjpse  heart 
lies  bare,  through  all  its  foldings,  to  the  gaze 
Of  mortal  eye  ? — If  vengeance  wait  the  foe, 
Or  fate  th*  oppressor,  'tis  in  depths  concealed 
Beneath  a  smiling  surface. — Youth !  I  say 
Keep  thy  soul  down ! — Put  on  a  mask  t — 'tis  worn 
Alike  by  power  and  weakness,  and  the  smosfth 
And  specious  intercourse  of  life  requires 
Its  aid  in  every  scene. 

Raimond.  Away,  dissembler  1 
life  hath  its  high  and  its  ignoble  tasks, 
Fitted  to  every  nature.    Will  the  free 
And  royal  eagle  stoop  to  learn  the  arts 
By  which  the  seqpent  wins  his  spell-bound  prey  ? 
It  is  because  I  will  not  clothe  myself 
In  a  vile  garb  of  coward  semblances, 
That  now,  e'en  now,  I  struggle  with  my  heart, 
To  bid  what  most  I  love  a  long  farewell, 
And  seek  my  country  on  some  distant  shore, 
Where  such  things  are  unknown ! 

Procida  (cxuUingly).  Why,  this  is  joy ! 
After  a  long  conflict  with  the  doubts  and  fears, 
And  the  poor  subtleties  of  meaner  minds, 
To  meet  a  spirit,  whose  bold  elastic  wing 
Oppression  hath  not  crushed.— High-hearted  youth! 
Thy  father,  should  his  footsteps  e'er  again 
Visit  these  shores — 

Raimond.  My  father!  what  of  him? 
Speak!  was  he  known  to  thee? 

Procida.  In  distant  lands 
With  him  I've  traversed  many  a  wild,  and  looked 
On  many  a  danger ;  and  the  thought  that  thou 
Wert  smiling  then  in  peace,  a  happy  boy, 
Oft  through  the  storm  hath  cheered  him. 

Raimond.  Dost  thou  deem 
That  still  he  lives T— Oh!  if  H  be  in  chains, 
In  wo,  in  poverty's  obscurest  cell, 
8ay  but  he  lives— and  I  will  track  his  steps 
E'en  to  earth's  verge ! 

Procida.  It  may  be  that  ^s  lives : 


Though  long  his  name-fcath  ceased  to  be  a  word  «<  »;- 
Familiar  in  man's  dwellings.    But  its  sound 
May  yet  be  heard ! — Raimond  di  Procida, 
— Rememberest  thou  thy  rather? 

Raimond.  From  my  mind 
His  form  hath  faded  long,  foryears  have  passed 
Since  he  went  forth  to  exile :  but  a  vague, 
Yet  powerful,  image  of  deep  majesty, 
Still  dimly  gathering  round  each  thought  of  him, 
Doth  claim  instinctMi  reverence ;  and  my  love 
For  his  inspiring  name  hath  long  become 
Part  of  my  being. 

Procida.  Raimond !  doth  no  voice 
Speak  to  thy  soul,  and  tell  thee  whose  the  arms 
That  would  enfold  thee  now  ? — My  son !  my  son ! 

Raimond.  Father!— Oh  God!— my  rather!— 
Now  I  know 
Why  my  heart  woke  before  thee ! 

Procida.  Oh!  this  hour 
Makes  hope,  reality ;  for  thou  art  all 
My  dreams  had  pictured  thee ! 

Raimond.  Yet  why  so  long, 
E'en  as  a  stranger,  hast  thou  crossed  my  paths, 
One  nameless  and  unknown? — and  yet  I  felt 
Each  pulse  within  ma  thrilling  to  thy  voice. 

Procida.  Because!  would  not  link  thy  fate  with 
mine, 
Till  I  could  hail  the  day-spring  of  that  hope 
Which  now  is  gathering  round  usjsv-Listcn,  youth ! 
Thou,  hast  told  me  of  a  subdued,  and  scorned, 
And  trampled  land,  whose  very  soul  is  bowed 
And  fashioned  to  her  chains : — but  /tell  thee 
Of  a  most  generous  and  devoted  land, 
A  land  of  kindling  energies ;  a  land 
Of  glorious  recollections ! — proudly  true 
To  the  high  memory  of  her  ancient  kings, 
And  rising,  in  majestic  scorn,  to  oast 
Her  alien  bondage  off! 

Raimond.  And  where  is  this  ?         iwhgfr 

Procida.  Here,  in  our  isle,  our  own  flpsjcily  * 
Her  spirit  is  awake,  and  moving  on, 
In  its  deep  silence  mightier,  to  resjsjn 
Her  place  amongst  the  nations ;  ssd  the  hour 
Of  that  tremendous  effort  is  at  hand. 

Raimond.  Can  it  be  thus  indeed  7 — Thou  poor- 
est new  life 
Through  all  my  burning  veins ! — I  am  as  one  ♦ 
Awakening  from  a  chill  and  death-like  sleep 
To  the  full  glorious  day. 

Procida.  Thpu  shalt  hear  more ! 
Thou  shalt  hear  things  which  would, — which  will 

arouse 
The  proud,  tree  spirits  of  our  ancestors 
E'en  from  their  marble  rest  Jpst  mark  me  well  1 
Be  secret ! — for  along  my  dtjH^d  path 
1  yet  must  darkly  movsjp  NiE, 'follow  me ; 
And  join  a  band  of  men,  in  whose  high  hearts  , 
There  hes  a  nation's  strength. 

Raimond  Mv  uofofa  fiJ&fctX 
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Thy  words  have  given  me  all  for  which  I 
An  aim,  a  hope,  a  purpose ! — And  the  blood 
Doth  rush  in  warmer  currents  through  my  reins, 
As  a  bright  fountain  from  its  icy  bonds    - 
By  the  quick  sun-stroke  freed. 

Procida.  Ay,  this  is  well ! 
Such  natures  burst  men's  chains  J— Now,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 

SCENE  I. — APARTMENT  IN  A  PALACE. 
HUBERT.   CONSTANCE. 

Constance.  Will  you  not  hear  me  7— Oh  I  that 
they  who  need 
Hourly  forgiveness,  they  who  do  but  live, 
While  Mercy's  voice,  beyond  th'  eternal  stars, 
Wins  the  great  Judge  to  listen,  should  be  thus, 
In  their  vain  exercise  of  pageant  power, 
Hard  and  relentless ! — Gentle  brother,  yet, 
'Tis  in  your  .choice  to  imitate  that  Heaven 
Whose  noblest  joy  is  pardon. 

Eribert.  Tb  too  late. 
You  have  a  soft  and  movingroiee,  which  pleads 
With  eloquent  melody— but%ey  must  die. 

Constance.  What,  die  I — for  words  ? — for  breath, 
which  leaves  no  trace 
To  sully  the  pure  air,  wherewith  it  blends, 
And  is,  being  uttered,  gone  ? — Why,  't  were  enough 
For  such  a  venial  fault,  to  be  deprived 
One  little  day  of  man's  free  heritage, 
Heaven's  warm  and  sunny  light ! — Oh !  if  you  deem 
That  evil  harbours  in  their  souls,  at  least 
Delay  the  stroke,  till  guilt,  made  manifest, 
Shall  bid  stern  justice  wake. 

Eribert.  I  am  not  one 
Of  those  weak  spirits,  that  timorously  keep  watch 
For  fair  occasions,  thence  to  borrow  hues 
Of  virtae  for  their  deeds.    My  school  hath  been 
Where  power  sits  crowned  and  armed. — And, 

mark  me,  sister !  , 

To  a  distrustful  nature  it  might  seem 
Strange,  that  your  lips  thus  earnestly  should  plead 
For  these  Sicilian  rebels.     0*er  my  being 
Suspicion  holds  no  power. — And  yet  take  note. 
<-#!  have  said,  and  they  must  die. 

Constance.  Have  you  no  fear  1 

Eribert.  Of  what  1— that  heaven  should  fall  7 

Constance.  No  S — but  that  earth 
Should  arm  in  madness. — Brother!  I  have  seen 
Dark  eyes  bent  on  you,  e'en  midst  festal  throngs, 
With  such  deep  hatred  settled  in  their  glance, 
My  heart  hath  died  within  me. 

Eribert.  Am  I  then 
To  pause,  and  doubt,  and  shrink,  because  a  girl, 
A  dreaming  girl,  hath  trembled  at  a  look  ? 

Constance.  Oh!  looks  are  no  illusions,  when  the 
sou), 


Which  may  not  speak  in  words,  can  fiad  no  way 
But  theirs,  to  liberty  ! — Have  not  than  men 
Brave  sons,  or  noble  brothers? 

Eribert.  Yesl  whose  name 
It  rests  with  me  to  make  a  word  of  fear, 
A  sound  forbidden  'midst  the  haunts  of  men, 

Constance.  But  not  forgotten! — Ah!  bewue, 
beware! 
—Nay,  look  not  sternly  on  me. — Then  ■  one 
Of  that  devoted  band,  who  yet  will  need 
Years  to  be  ripe  for  death. — He  is  a  youth, 
A  very  boy,  on  whose  unshaded  cheek 
The  spring-time  glow  is  lingering.    Tins  bat 

now 
His  mother  left  me,  with  a  timid  hope 
Just  dawning  in  her  breast;— and  I— I  dared 
To  foster  its  faint  spark.— You  smue !— Oh!  lata 
He  will  be  saved ! 

Eribert.  Nay,  I  but  smiled  to  think 
What  a  fond  fool  is  hope!— She  may  be  taoght 
To  deem  that  the  great  son  will  change  his  coon* 
To  work  her  pleasure ;  or  the  tomb  give  back 
Its  inmates  to  her  arms. — In  sooth,  tis  strange ! 
Yet,  with  your  pitying  heart,  yem  should  not  thv 
Have  mocked  the  boy's  sad  mother — i  have  said, 
You  should  not  thus  have  mocked  herl— Xow, 
forewelL  [Exit  Eribert 

Constance.  Oh,  brother!  hard  of  heart!— for 
deeds  like  these 
There  must  be  fearful  chastening,  if  on  high 
Justice  doth  hold  her  state. — And  I  must  teB 
Yon  desolate  mother  that  her  fair  young  son 
Is  thus  to  perish! — Haply  the  dread  tale 
May  slay  her  too ; — for  heaven  is  merciful. 
—'Twill  be  a  bitter  task !  [Exit  Constat*. 


SCENE    II. — A  RUINED    TOWER  STRROCNDIO  BT 

WOODS. 

procida.  vrrroRiA. 

Procida.  Thy  vassab  are  prepared  then  1 

Vitioria.  Yes,  they  wait 
Thy  summons  to  their  task. 

Procida.  Keep  the  flame  bright, 
But  hidden,  till  its  hour.— Wouldst  thou  dare. 

lady,       , 
To  join  our  councils  at  the  night's  mid- watch, 
In  the  lone  cavern  by  the  rock-hewn  cross  1 

Vittoria,  What  should  I  shrink  from! 

Procida.  Oh !  the  forest  paths 
Are  dim  and  wild,  e'en  when  the  sunshine  stress* 
Through  their  high  arches:  but  when  powerirf 

night 
Comes,  with  her  cloudy  phantoms,  and  her  pak 
Uncertain  moonbeams,  and  the  hollow  somas 
Of  her  mysterious  winds ;  their  aspect  then 
Is  of  another  and  more  fearful  world ; 
A  realm  of  indistinct  and  shadowy  fcnns, 
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tig  strange  thoughts,  almost  too  much  for 

terrestrial  nature. 
ia.  Well  I  know 

and  more.    Such  scenes  have  been  thf 
les 

hrough  the  silence  of  my  soul  hare  passed 
tnd  visions  from  the  sphere  of  those 
re  to  die  no  more ! — Nay,  doabt  it  not ! 
nearthly  intercourse  hath  e'er 
inted  to  our  nature,  'tis  to  hearts 
ove  is  with  the  dead.    They,  they  alone, 
ened  could  sustain  the  fearful  joy 
y  of  its  trances!— at  the  hour 
nakes  guilt  tremulous,  and  people's  earth 
with  infinite,  viewless  multitudes, 

with  thee,  Procida, 
ia.  Thy  presence 

die  nobler  thoughts,  and,  in  the  souls 
ing  and  indignant  men,  arouse 
ich  may  strengthen  our  majestic  cause 
*  a  deeper  power. — Knowest  thou  the 
? 

la.  Full  well    There  is  no  scene  so  wild 
id  lone 

dim  woods,  but  I  have  visited 
k1  shades. 
la.  At  midnight  then  we  meet 

[Exit  Procida. 
ia.  Why  should  I  fear  ?— Thou  wilt  be 
ith  me,  thou, 

ortal  dream  and  shadow  of  my  soul, 
him  I  love!  that  meetest  me  still 
teas  and  silence ;  in  the  noon 
ild  night,  and  in  the  forest-depths, 
>ut  to  me ;  for  whom  thou  gi'vest  the  winds 
ling  leaves  a  cadence  of  thy  voice, 
heart  faints  with  that  o'erthrilling  joy! 
wilt  be  with  me  there,  and  lend  my  lips 
fiery  words,  to  flush  dark  cheeks  with 
ne, 
>u  art  unavenged!  [Exit  VUtoria. 

II. — A  CHAPEL,  WITH   A  MONUMENT,  ON 
ICH  IS  LAID  A  SWORD. — MOONLIGHT. 

ftOCIDA.    RAIMOND.    MONTALBA. 

Iba.  And  know  you  not  my  story? 

'a.  In  the  lands 

have  been  awandereT,  your  deep  wrongs 

imbered  with  our  country's;  but  their  tale 

ly  in  faint  echoes  to  mine  ear. 

ain  hear  it  now. 

Iba.  Hark!  while  you  spoke, 

is  a  voice-like  murmur  in  the  breeze, 

sven  like  death  came  o'er  me : — 'twas  a 

it 

t,  of  clouds  contending  with  the  moon 

of  sweeping  winds,  of  rustling  leaves, 


ASU  swift  wild  shadow*  floating  o'er  the  earth, 
Clothed  with  a  phantenvfifc ;  when,  after  years 
Of  battle  and  captivity,  I  spurred 
My  good  steed  homewards.— Oh !  what  lovely 

dreams 
Rose  on  my  spirit!— There  weve  tears  and  smiles, 
But  all  of  joy! — And  there  were  bounding  steps, 
And  clinging  arms,  whose  passionate  clasp  of  love 
Doth  twine  so  fondly  round  the  warrior's  neck, 
When  his  plumed  hefan  ia  defied. — Hence,  feeble 

thoughts^ 
— I  am  sterner  now,  yet  once  such  dreams  were 

mine! 
Raimond.  And  were  they  realized? 
Montalba.  Youth !  Ask  me  not, 
But  listen ! — I  drew  near  my  own  fair  home; 
There  was  no  light  along  its  walls,  no  sound 
Of  bugle  pealing  from  the  watch-tower's  height 
At  my  approach,  although  my  trampling  steed 
Made  the  earth  ring;  yet  the  wide  gates  were 

thrown 
All  open, — Then  my  heart  misgav%me  first, 
And  on  the  thteehold  of  my  silent  hal 
I  paused  a  moment,  and  the  wind  swept  by 
With  the  same  dees  and  dirge-like  tone  which 


*f 


My  soul  e'en  now. — I  called — my  struggling  voice 
Gave  utterance  to  my  wife's,  my  children's,  names ; 
They  answered  not— I  roused  my  failing  strength, 
And  wildly  rushed  within — And  they  were  there. 
Raimond.  And  was  all  well  ? 

« 

Montalba.  Ay,  well ! — for  death  is  well, 
And  they  were  all  at  rest ! — 1  see  them  yet, 
Pale  in  their  innocent  beauty,  which  had  failed 
To  stay  th'  assassin's  arm ! 

Baimond.  Oh,  righteous  Heaven! 
Who  had  done  this? 

Montalba.  Who! 

Procida.  Canst  thou  question,  who? 
Whom  hath  the  earth  to  perpetuate  such  dMs, 
In  the  coldblooded  revelry  of  crime, 
But  those  whose  yoke  is  on  us? 

Raimond.  Man  of  wo ! 
What  words  hath  pity  for  despair  like  thine  ? 

Montalba.  Pity !  fond  youth ! — My  soul  disdains 
the  grief 
Which  doth  unbosom  its  deep  secrecies,  j| 

To  ask  a  vain  companionship  of  tears, 
And  so  to  be  relieved! 

Procida.  For  woes  like  these, 
There  is  no  sympathy  but  vengeance. 

Montalba.  None! 
Therefore  I  brought  you  hither,  that  your  hearts 
Might  catch  the  spirit  of  the  scene! — Look  round 
We  are  in  the  awful  presence  ff  the  dead ; 
Within  yon  tomb  they  sleep,  whose  gentle  blood 
Weighs  down  the  murderer's  soul. — They  sleep ! 

—but  I 
Am  wakeful  o'er  ^beir  dust  I— I  biding  «w<ft&% 
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■ ^rr- 

Without  its  sheath,  on  their  eepulduai  stone*  •* 

Ason  an  ahar;  and  th1  eternal  star*, 

And  heaven,  and  night,  bore  witness  to  my  tow, 

No  more  to  wield  it  save  in  one  great  cause, 

The  vengeance  of  the  grave ! — And  now  the  boor 

Of  that  atonement  comes! 

[He  takes  the  sword  from  the  tomb. 

Raimond.  My  spirit  barns ! 
And  my  full  heart  almost  to  banting  swells, 
—Oh!  for  the  day  of  battle! 

Procida.  Raimond!  they 
Whose  souls  are  dark  with  gnflllnsj  blood  most 

die; 
—Bat  not  in  battle. 

Raimond.  How,  my  father  1 

Procida.  No! 
Look  on  that  sepulchre,  and  it  will  teach 
Another  lesson. — Bat  th'  appointed  hoar 
Advances. — Thou  wilt  join  oar  chosen  band, 
Noble  Montalba? 

Montalba.  Leave  me  for  a  time, 
That  I  may.ftslm  my  soul  by  intercourse 
With  the  sati  dead,  before  I  mix  with  men, 
And  with  their  passions.    I  have  nursed  for  years, 
In  silence  and  in  solitude,  the  flame 
Which  doth  consume  me ;  and  it  is  not  used 
Thus  to  be  looked  or  breathed  on. — Procida ! 
I  would  be  tranquil — or  appear  so— ere 
I  join  your  brave  confederates.   Through  my  heart 
There  struck  a  pang — but  it  will  soon  have  passed. 

Procida.   Remember! — in  the  cavern  by  the 
cross. 
Now,  follow  me,  my  son. 

[Exeunt  Procida  and  Raimond. 

Montalba  {after  a  pause,  leaning  on  the  tomb). 
Said  he,  *•  my  son  ?" — Now,  why  should  this  man's 

life 
Go  down  in  hope,  thus  resting  on  a  son, 
And  I  be  desolate  ? — How  strange  a  sound 
Was  that — u  my  sonF — I  had  a  boy,  who  might 
Have  worn  as  free  a  soul  upon  his  brow 
As  doth  this  youth. — Why  should  the  thought  of 

him 
Thus  haunt  me! — when  I  tread  the  peopled  ways 
Of  life  again,  I  shall  be  passed  each  hour 
By  fathers  with  their  children,  and  I  must 
Learn  calmly  to  look  on. — Methinks  'twere  now 
A  gloomy  consolation  to  behold 
All  men  bereft,  as  1  am! — But  away, 
Vain  thoughts ! — One  task  is  left  for  blighted  hearts, 
And  it  shall  be  fulfilled. 

[Exit  Montalba. 


Of  midnight,  and  m  sofitary  eawjt, 
Where  the  wild  fotest-creatures  make  their  lair,— 
Is \  Urns  the  chiefr  of  SkUy  most  bob! 
The  ooandb  of  their  country  1 

Raimond.  Why,  such  scenes 
In  their  primeval  majesty,  beheld 
Thus  by  feint  starlight,  and  the  partial  glue 
Of  the  red-streaming  lava,  will 
Far  deeper  thoughts  than 
Statesmen  hold  weary  vigils, — An  we  not 
O  ershadowed  by  that  Etna,  which  of  old 
With  its  dread  prophecies,  hath  struck  dssssy 
Through  tyrants'  hearts,  and  bade  then  nek  a 

home 
In  other  cfimesT— Hark!  from  its  depthse'einov 
What  hollow  moans  are  sent! 


SCENE  IV. — ENTRANCE  OP  A  CAVE.  SURROUNDED  BY 
ROCKS  AND  FORESTS.  A  RUDE  CROSS  BEEN 
AMONGST  THE  ROCKS. 

PROCIDA.    RAIMOND. 
Procida.  And  it  is  thus,  beneath  the  boloimi 
akict 


Enter  MONTALBA,  GTIDO,  m 

Procida.  Welcome,  my  have  issoriitri !— Wt 
can  share 
The  wolfs  wild  fissjom  here!— Th' oppressor! 

haunt 
Isnot  -midst  rocks  and  cavern,    AveweaHmetl 

Sicilians.  All,  all ! 

Procida.  The  torch-light,  swayed  by  every  past, 
But  dimly  shows  your  features. — Where  is  be 
Who  from  his  battles  had  returned  to  breathe 
Once  more,  without  a  corslet,  and  to  meet 
The  voices,  and  the  footsteps,  and  the  smile*, 
Blent  with  his  dreams  of  home  1— Of  that  dark  tak 
The  rest  is  known  to  vengeance! — Art  thou  bne, 
With  thy  deep  wrongs  and  resolute  despair, 
Childless  Montalba  1 

Montalba  (advancing).  He  is  at  thy  side. 
Call  on  that  desolate  father,  in  the  hour 
When  his  revenge  is  nigh. 

Procida.  Thou,  too,  come  forth, 
From  thine  own  haDs  an  exile! — Dost  thou  mate 
The  mountain-fastnesses  thy  dwelling  still, 
While  hostile  banners,  o'er  thy  rampart  walk, 
Wave  their  proud  blazonry? 

First  Sicilian.  Even  so.     I  stood 
Last  night  before  my  own  ancestral  towers 
An  unknown  outcast,  while  the  tempest  beat 
On  my  bare  head— what  recked  it  ?— There  v* 

joy 
Within,  and  revelry;  the  festive  lamps 
Were  streaming  from  each  turret,  and  gay  tongs, 
T  th'  stranger's  tongue,  made  mirth.    They  Gatk 

deemed 
Who  heard  their  melodies !— but  there  are  thougtas 
Best  nurtured  in  the  wild;  there  are  dread  wjwi 
Known  to  the  mountain-echoes. — Procida  1 
Call  on  the  outcast  when  revenge  is  nigh. 

Procida.  I  knew  a  young  Sicilian,  one  whost 
heart 
Should  be  all  fire.    On  that  most  guilty  day, 
When,  with  oar  martyr'd  Conradin,  the  flower 
Of  the  lands  kivghtl™n'1  perished;  he,  of  whom 
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,  a  weeping  boy,  whose  innocent  tears 
a  thousand  hearts  that  dared  not  aid, 
f  the  scaffold  with  extended  arms, 
upon  his  father,  whose  last  look 
full  on  him  its  parting  agony, 
ther's  blood  gushed  o'er  him ! — and  the  boy 
ried  his  tears,  and,  with  a  kindling  eye, 
>roud  flush  on  his  young  cheek,  looked  up 
bright  heaven. — Doth  he  remember  still 
tter  hour  ? 

d  Sicilian.  He  bears  a  sheathless sword! 
>n  the  orphan  when  revenge  is  nigh. 
da.  Our  band  shows  gallantly— but  there 
ire  men 

lould  be  with  us  now,  had  they  not  dared 
;  wild  moment  of  festivity 
;  their  full  hearts  way,  and  breathe  a  wish 
cedom! — and  some  traitor — it  might  be 
■jc  perchance — bore  the  forbidden  sound 
jcrt : — so  they  must  die — unless 
ho  at  times  is  waywsVi)  should  select 
her  victim  first ! — But  have  they  not 
s  or  sons  amongst  us. 
o.  Look  on  me! 

i  brother,  a  young  high-souled  boy, 
dutiful  as  a  sculptor's  dream,  with  brow 
cars,  amidst  its  dark  rich  curb,  the  stamp 
rn  nobleness.    In  truth,  he  is 
)us  creature ! — But  his  doom  is  sealed 
heir's  of  whom  you  spoke;    and  I  have 
•It— 

•orn  me  not !  'twas  for  his  life— I  knelt — 
the  viceroy's  feet,  and  he  put  on 
artless  laugh  of  cold  malignity 
w  so  well,  and  spurned  me. — But  the  stain 
le  like  this,  takes  blood  to  wash  it  off, 
u  it  shall  be  cancelled ! — Call  on  me, 
he  stem  moment  of  revenge  is  nigh. 
da.  I  call  upon  thee  now !  The  land's  high 
oul 

d,  and  moving  onward,  like  a  breeze 
ift  sunbeam,  kindling  nature's  hues 
>er  life  before  it.     In  his  chains, 
isant  dreams  of  freedom ! — ay,  'tis  thus 
ton  fans  th'  imperishable  flame 
*t  unconscious  hands. — No  praise  be  tier's 
it  she  blindly  works ! — When  slavery's  cup 
s  its  bounds,  the  creeping  poison,  meant 
our  senses,  through  each  burning  vein 
ver,  lending  a  delirious  strength 
t  man's  fetters — and  they  shall  be  burst ! 
loped,  when  hope  seemed  frenzy;  but  a 
rcr 

n  human  will,  when  bent  with  strong 
ring,energy  on  one  great  aim, 
s  and  rule  its  fortunes ! — I  have  been 
erer  in  the  fulness  of  my  years, 
n  pilgrim  of  the  earth  and  seas, 
ig  the  generous  thoughts  of  other  lands, 
15 


TOW  our  hofy  cause.    And  aid  is  near: 
6ut  we  must  give  the  signal    Now,  before 
The  majesty  of  yon  pore  Heaven,  whose  eye 
Is  on  our  hearts,  whose  righteous  arm  befriends 
The  arm  that  strikes  for  freedom}  speak!  decree 
The  fate  of  our  oppressors.  • 

Montalba.  Let  them  fall 
When  dreaming  least  of  peril  1 — When  the  heart, 
Basking  in  sunny  pleasure,  doth  forget 
That  hate  may  smile,  but  sleeps  not— Hide  the 

sword     • 
With  a  thick  veO  of  myrtle,  and  in  halls 
Of  banqueting,  where  the  wine-cup  shines 
Red  in  the  festal  torch-light ;  meet  we  there, 
And  bid  them  welcome  to  the  feast  of  death. 

Procida.  Thy  voice  is  low  and  broken,  and  thy 
words 
Scarce  meet  our  ears. 

Montalba.  Why,  then,  I  thus  repeat 
Their  import.  Let  th'  avenging  sword  burst  forth 
In  some  free  festal  hour,  and  wo  to  him 
Who  first  shall  spare!  ^ 

Raimond.  Must  innocence  and  gift 
Perish  alike? 

Montalba.  Who  talks  of  innocence? 
When  hath  their  haul  been  stayed  for  innocence? 
Let  them  all  perish ! — Heaven  will  choose  its  own. 
Why  should  their  children  live  ? — The  earthquake 

whelms 
Its  undistinguished  thousands,  making  graves 
Of  peopled  cities  in  its  path — and  this 
Is  Heaven's  dread  justice — ay,  and  it  is  well ! 
Why  then  should  we  be  tender,  when  the  skies 
Deal  thus  with  man?— What,  if  the  infant  bleed? 
Is  there  not  power  to  hush  the  mother's  pangs  ? 
What,  if  the  youthful  bride  perchance  should  fall 
In  her  triumphant  beauty  1 — Should  we  pause? 
As  if  death  were  not  mercy  to  the  pangs 
Which  make  our  lives  the  records  of  our  foes ! 
Let  them  all  perish ! — And  if  one  be  found 
Amidst  our  band,  to  stay  th'  avenging  steel 
For  pity,  or  remorse,  or  boyish  love, 
Then  be  bis  doom  as  theirs !  [A  pause. 

Why  gaze  ye  thus? 
Brethren,  what  means  your  silence  ? 

Sicilians.  Be  it  so ! 
If  one  amongst  us  stay  th'  avenging  steel 
For  love  or  pity,  be  his  doom  as  theirs! 
Pledge  we  our  faith  to  this! 

Raimond  (rushing  forward  indignantly.)  Our 
faith  io  this!     . 
No  I  I  but  dreamt  I  heard  it !— Can  it  be  ? 
My  countrymen,  my  father! — Is  it  thus 
That  freedom  should  be  won  ? — Awake!  Awake 
To  loftier  thoughts !— Lift  up,  ezultingly, 
On  the  crowned  heights,  and  to  the  sweeping 

winds, 
Your  glorious  banner ! — Let  your  trumpet's  blast 
Make  toe  tombs  thrill  wttb,  tj&M»AC%3i*»»\x 
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Proclaim  from  all  your  hills,  the  land  shall  bear 


The  stranger's  yoke  no  longer ! — What  is  he  Associates,  leaders,  be  avenged!  bat  yet 


Who  carries  on  his  practised  lip  a  smile, 
Beneath  his  vest  a  dagger,  which  but  waits 
Till  the  heart  bounds  with  joy,  to  still  its  beatings? 
That  which  our  nature's  instinct  doth  recoil  from, 
And  our  blood  curdle  at — Ay,  yours  and  mine — 
A  murderer ! — Heard  ye  1— Shall  that  name  with 

ours 
Go  down  to  after  days? — Oh,  friends!  a  cause 
Like  that  for  which  we  rise,  hath  made  bright 

names 
Of  the  elder  time  as  rail  ving- words  to  men, 
Sounds  full  of  might  and  immortality! 
And  shall  not  ours  be  such  ? 

Montalba.  Fond  dreamer,  peace ! 
Fame!  What  is  tame? — Will  our  wxrasaaas 

dust 
Start  into  thrilling  rapture  from  the  grave, 
At  the  vain  breath  of  praise  ? — I  tell  thee,  youth, 
Our  souls  are  parched  with  agonizing  thirst, 
Which  must  be  quenched  though  death  were  in 

the  draught: 
We  must  have  vengeance,  for  our  foes  have  left 
No  other  joy  unblighted. 
Proeida.  Oh !  my  son, 
The  time  is  past  for  such  high  dreams  as  thine. 
Thou  know'st  not  whom  we  deal  with.  Knightly 

faith, 
And  chivalrous  honour,  are  but  things  whereon 
They  cast  disdainful  pity.    We  must  meet 
Falsehood  with  wiles,  and  insult  with  revenge. 
And,  for  our  names — whate'er  the  deeds,  by  which 
We  burst  our  bondage — is  it  not  enough 
That  in  the  chronicle  of  days  to  come, 
We,  through  a  bright '  For  Ever,'  shall  be  called 
The  men  who  saved  their  country  ? 

Raimond.  Manv  a  land 
Hath  bowed  beneath  the  yoke,  and  then  arisen, 
As  a  strong  lion  rending  silken  bonds, 
And  on  the  open  field  before  high  Heaven, 
Won  such  majestic  vengeance,  as  hath  made 
Its  name  a  power  on  earth. — Ay,  nations  own 
It  is  enough  of  glory  to  be  called 
The  children  of  the  mighty,  who  redeemed 
Their  native  soil — but  not  by  means  like  these. 
Montalba.  I  have  no  children. — Of  Montalba's 
blood 
Not  one  red  drop  doth  circle  through  the  veins 
Of  aught  that  breathes ! — Why,  what  have  /to  do 
With  far  futurity? — My  spirit  lives 
But  in  the  past. — Away !  when  thou  dost  stand 
On  this  fair  earth,  as  doth  a  blasted  tree 
Which  the  warm  sun  revives  not,  then  return 
Strong  in  thy  desolation :  but  till  then, 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose ;  we  haw  need 
Of  more  unshrinking  hearts. 

Raimond.  Montalba,  know, 
J  shrink  from  crime  alone.    Oh!  if  my  voice 


Might  yet  have  power  amongst  yea,  I  would  sty, 


As  knights,  as  warriors ! 

Montalba,  Peace!  have  we  not  bone 
Th'  indelible  taint  of  contumely  and  chains? 
We  ore  not  knights  and  warriors. — Our  bright 


Have  been  denied  and  trampled  to  the  earth. 
Boy!  we  are  slaves    and  our  revenge  shaK  be 
Deep  as  a  slave's  disgrace. 

Raimumd.  Why,  then  farewell: 
I  leave  yon  to  your  counsels,    He  that  stifl 
Would  hold  his  lofty  nature  nndebased, 
And  his  name  pure,  were  but  a  loiterer  brie. 

Proeida.    And  is  it  thus  indeed  ?— do*  tksm 
forsake 
Our  cause,  my  son  ? 

Raimond.  Oh,  father!  what  proud  hopes 
This  hour  hath  blighted!— yet  whate'er  bcule, 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  look  up 
Fearless  in  heaven's  Bright  rare    snd  this  is  mine, 
And  shall  be  still.—  [Exit  Raimond. 

Proeida.  He's  gone  I— Why,  let  it  be! 
I  trust  our  Sicily  hath  many  a  sou 
Valiant  as  mine. — Associates! — -'tis  decreed 
Our  foes  shall  perish.    We  have  but  to  name 
The  hour,  the  scene,  the  signal 

Montalba.  It  should  be 
In  the  full  city,  when  some  festival 
Hath  gathered  throngs,  and  railed  infatoale  hearts 
To  brief  security.    Hark!  is  there  not 
A  sound  of  huiTying  footsteps  on  the  breese? 
We  are  betrayed.— Who  art  thou? 
VsTIORlA  eaten. 

Proeida,  One  alone 
Should  be  thus  daring.    Lady,  Bit  the  veil 
That  shades  thy  noble  brow. 

{She  raises  her  veil,  the  Sicilians  draw  sser 
vith  respect.) 

Sicilians.  Th'  affianced  bride 
Of  our  lost  King ! 

Proeida.  And  more,  Montalba;  know 
Within  this  form  there  dwells  a  soul  as  high, 
As  warriors  in  their  battles  e'er  have  proved, 
Or  patriots  on  the  scaffold. 

Vittoria.  Valiant  men ! 
I  come  to  ask  your  aid.    Ye  see  me,  one 
Whose  widowed  youth  hath  all  been  consecrate 
To  a  proud  sorrow,  and  whose  life  is  held 
In  token  and  memorial  of  the  dead. 
Say,  is  it  meet  that,  lingering  thus  on  earth, 
But  to  behold  one  great  atonement  made, 
And  keep  one  name  from  fading  in  men's  hsttU. 
A  tyrant's  will  should  force  me  to  profane 
Heaven's  altar  with  unhallowed  vows — and  in 
Stung  by  the  keen  unutterable  scorn 
Of  my  own  bosom,  live — another's  bridal 

Sicilians.  Never,  oh  never! — fear  not,  mUisst/! 
Worthy  of  Conxadin ! 
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i.  Yet  hear  me  stilL 
that  Eribert's,  who  notes  our  tears 
insulting  eye  of  cold  derision, 
d  he  pierce  the  depths  where  feeling  works, 
imher  e'en  our  agonies  as  crimes. 
:hismeet1 

We  deemed  these  nuptials,  lady, 
ig  choice ;  hut  'tis  a  joy  to  find 
lohle  still.    Fear  not ;  by  all  our  wrongs 
not  be. 

i.  Vittoria,  thou  art  come 
r  aid,  but  we  have  need  of  thine. 
;  completion  of  our  high  designs 
-a  festival;  and  it  must  be 
il! 

i.  Procida!  „ 

u  Nay,  start  not  thus, 
ird  task  to  bind  your  raven  hair 
&1  garlands,  and  to  bid  the  song 
the  wine-cup  mantle.    No— nor  yet 
our  suitor  at  the  glittering  shrine, 
ith,  not  love,  awaits  him ! 
.  Can  my  soul 
thus! 

i.  We  have  no  other  means 
g  our  great  birthright  back  from  those 
\  usurped  it,  than  so  lulling  them 
confidence,  that  they  may  deem 
s  forgot ;  and  this  may  best  be  done 
.  ask  of  thee, 
•a.  Then  will  we  mix 
lushed  revelers,  making  their  gay  feast 
at  of  the  grave. 
.  A  bridal  day  1 
be  so  1 — Then,  chiefs  of  Sicily, 
o  my  nuptials !  but  be  there 
bright  swords  unsheathed,  for  thus  alone 
should  be  adorned. 
i.  And  let  thy  banquet 
onounced,  for  there  are  noble  men 
i  to  die,  for  whom  we  fain  would  purchase 
with  other  blood. 
;.  Be  it  then  the  day 
that  appointed  for  their  doom. 
My  brother,  thou  shalt  live!— Oppres- 


ratine  fell* 
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To  burst  the  JpsO  wbjeh  bound  us.    But  the  night 
Is  waning,  with  her  stars,  which,  one  by  one, 
Warn  us  to  part.    Friends,  to  your  homes ! — your 

home*? 
That  name  is  yet  to  win. — Away,  prepare 
For  our  next  meeting  in  Palermo's  walk. 
The  Vesper-bell !    Remember  1 

Sicilian*.  Fear  us  not 
The  Vesper-bell !  [Exeunt  twine*. 


prophecy ! — It  but  remains 
>ur  signal,  chiefs ! 
•a.  The  Vesper-bell. 
.  Even  so,  the  Vesper-bell,  whose  deep- 
peal 

or  land  and  wave.    Part  of  our  band, 
he  guise  of  antic  revelry, 
r,  as  in  some  fantastic  pageant, 
>f  Eribert ;  and  at  the  hour 

the  sword's  tremendous  task, 
th  the  rest.— The  Vesper-bell  1 
d  shall  wake  th'  avenger ;  for  'tis  come, 
when  power  is  m  a  voice,  a  breath, 


ACT  THE  THIRD. 

SCENE  I. — APARTMENT  IN  A  PALACE. 
ERIBERT.    VITTORIA. 

Vittoria.  Speak  not  of  love— it  is  a  word  with 

deep, 

Strange  magic  in  its  melancholy  sound, 
To  summon  up  the  dead ;  and  they  should  rest, 
At  such  an  hour,  forgotten.    There  are  things 
We  must  throw  from  us,  when  the  heart  would 

gather 
Strength  to  fulfil  its  settled  purposes: 
Therefore,  no  more  of  love ! — But,  if  to  robe 
This  form  in  bridal  ornaments,  to  smile, 
(I  can  smile  yet,)  at  thy  gay  feast,  and  stand 
At  th'  altar  by  thy  side ;  if  this  be  deemed 
Enough,  it  shall  be  done. 

Eribert.  My  fortune's  star 
Doth  rule  th'  ascendant  still!  (Apart.)— If  not  of 

love, 
Then  pardon,  lady,  that  I  speak  of  joy, 

And  with  exulting  heart 

Vtitoria.  There  is  no  joy ! 
— Who  shall  look  through  the  far  futurity, 
And,  as  the  shadowy  visions  of  events 
Develops  on  his  gaze,  'midst  their  dim  throng, 
Dare,  with  oracular  mien,  to  point,  and  say, 
"  This  will  bring  happiness  ?"— Who  shall  do  this? 
— Who,  thou,  and  I,  and  all ! — There's  One,  who 

sits 
In  his  own  bright  tranquillity  enthroned, 
High  o'er  all  storms,  and  looking  far  beyond 
Their  thickest  clouds ;  but  we,  from  whose 

eyes 
A  grain  of  dust  hides  the  great  sun,  e'en  we 
Usurp  his  attributes,  and  talk,  as  seers, 
Of  future  joy  and  grief! 

Eribert.  Thy  words  are  strange. 
Yet  will  I  hope  that  peace  at  length  shall  settle 
Upon  thy  troubled  heart,  and  add  soft  grace 
To  thy  majestic  beauty.— Fair  Vittoria! 

Oh!  if  my  cares 

Vittoria.  I  know  a  day  shall  come 
Of  peace  to  all.    Ev'n  from  my  darkened  spirit 
Soon  shall  each  restless  wish  be  exorcised, 
Which  haunts'it  now,  and  I  shall  then  lie  down 
Serenely  to  repose.    Of  this  no  more. 
—I  have  a  boon  to  ask. 


dull 
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Eribert.  Command  my  power, 
And  deem  it  thus  most  honoured. 

VUtoria.  Have  I  then 
Soared  such  an  eagle-pitch,  as  to  command 
The  mighty  Erihert  ?— And  yet  tis  meet ; 
For  I  beusmk  me  now,  I  should  have  worn 
A  crown  upon  this  forehead.— Generous  lord ! 
Since  thus  you  give  me  freedom,  know  there  is 
An  hour  I  have  loved  from  childhood,  and  a  sound, 
Whose  tones,  o'er  earth  and  ocean  sweetly  bearing 
A  sense  of  deep  repose,  have  lulled  me  oft 
To  peace — which  is  forgetfulness :  I  mean 
The  Vesper-bell.    I  pray  you,  let  it  be 
The  summons  to  our  bridal — Hear  you  not? 
To  our  fair  bridal! 

Eribert.  Lady,  let  your  will 
Appoint  each  circumstance.    I  am  but  too  blessed 
Proving  my  homage  thus. 

VUtoria.  Why,  then, 'tis  mine 
To  rule  the  glorious  fortunes  of  the  day, 
And  I  may  be  content    Yet  much  remains 
For  thought  to  brood  on,  and  I  would  be  left 
Alone  with  my  resolves.    Kind  Eribert  1 
(Whom  I  command  so  absolutely,)  now 
Part  we  a  few  brief  hours ;  and  doubt  not,  when 
I  am  at  thy  side  once  more,  but  I  shall  stand 
There— to  the  last 

Eribert.  Your  smiles  are  troubled,  lady; 
May  they  ere  long  be  brighter! — Time  will  seem 
Slow  till  the  Vesper-bell. 

ViUoria.  'Tis  lovers'  phrase 
To  say — Time  lags ;  and  therefore  meet  for  you : 
But  with  an  equal  pace  the)  hours  move  on, 
Whether  they  bear,  on  their  swift  silent  wing, 
Pleasure  or — fate. 

Eribert.  Be  not  so  full  of  thought 
On  such  a  day. — Behold,  the  skies  themselves 
Look  on  my  joy  with  a  triumphant  smile, 
Unshadowed  by  a  cloud. 

VUtoria.  'Tis  very  meet 
That  Heaven  (which  loves  the  just)  should  wear 

a  smile 
In  honour  of  his  fortunes. — Now,  my  lord, 
Forgive  me  if  I  say,  farewell,  until 
Th'  appointed  hour. 

Eribert,  Lady,  a  brief  farewell. 

[Exeunt  teparately. 

SCENE  II. — THE  SEA-SHORE. 

PROCXDA.    RAIMOND. 

Proeida.  And  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  share  the 
glory 
Of  this,  our  daring  enterprise! 

Raimond.  Oh,  fother! 
I  too  have  dreamt  of  glory,  and  the  word 
Hath  to  my  soul  been  as  a  trumpet's  voice, 
Making  my  nature  sleepless. — But  the  deeds 
Whereby  'twas  won,  the  high  exploits,  whose  take 


Bids  the  heart  burn,  were  of  another*  cast 
Than  such  as  thou  requirest 

Proeida.  Every  deed 
Hath  sanctity,  if  bearing  for  its  aim 
The  Freedom  of  our  country;  and  the  sword 
Alike  is  honoured  in  the  patriot's  hand, 
Searching,  'midst  warrior-hosts,  the  heart  wska 

gave 
Oppression  birth;  or  flashing  through  the  gloom 
Of  the  still  chamber,  o'er  its  troubled  coach, 
At  dead  of  night 

Raimond  (turning  away).-  There  is  nopaia  but 


For  noble  naturae 

•  Proeida.  Wouldst  thou  ask  the  man 
,Who  to  the  earth  hath  dashed  a  nation's  chtiss, 
Rent  as  with  Heaven's  own  nghtning,  by  whit 

meant 
The  glorious  end  was  wool— Go,  swell  th'  ac- 
claim 1 
Bid  the  deliverer  hail!  andifhiipath 
To  that  most  bright  and  so  isjsijn  destiny 
Hath  led  o'er  trampled  thousands,  be  it  called 
A  stern  necessity,  and  not  a  crime! 
Raimond.  Father!  my  soul  yet  kmdk*  at  tht 
thought 
Of  nobler  lessons,  in  my  boyhood  leaned 
Even  from  thy  voice. — The  high  iemeeabraacei 
Of  other  days  are  stirring  in  the  heart  ' 
Where  thou  didst  plant  them;  and  they  speak  of 

men 
Who  nausea4  no  vain  sophistry  to  gild 
Acts,  that  would  bear  Heaven's 

be  mine! 
Oh,  father !  is  it  yet  too  late  to  draw 
The  praise  and  blessing  of  aD  vaHantbsuts 
On  our  most  righteous  cause  1 
Proeida.  What  wouldst  thou  do? 
Raimond.  I  would  go  forth,  and  roust  th' 
dignant  land 
To  generous  combat.  Why  should  Freedom  stub 
Mantled  with   darkness  i— Is   there  not  saw 

strength 
E'en  in  the  waving  of  her  single  arm 
Than  hosts  can  wield  against  her  t-4wmM*m 
That  spirit,  whose  fire  doth  press  resistless  es 
To  its  proud  sphere  the  stormy  field  of  fight! 
Proeida.  Ay!  and  give  time  and  warning  total 
foe 
To  gather  all  his  might!— It  t» too  fade. 
There  is  a  work  to  be  this  eve  begun, 
When  rings  the  Vesper-bell ;  and,  long  bate 
To  morrow's  sun  hath  reached  i'  th' 

ven 
His  throne  of  burning  glory,  every  sound 
Of  the  Provencal  tongue  within  our 

As  by  one  thunderstroke-- (you  ass 
son}— 

Shall  be  for 


.»- 


■*■* 


WTmtt  suck  sounds 

le  lip  of  infancy 

*  utterance?  or  aw  breathed 

(other,  as  she  lulls  be*r  babet 

inns,  upon  the  twilight  air 

timid  maid?— Must  all  alike 

death ;  and  wouldst  thou  teD  my 
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■  <^  ■  (Jmwenol  enters.) 

Ralfiondl  oh!  now  thou 'ft  come, 
I  read  it  in  thy  look,  to  say  farewell 
For  the  fast  time— the  lastl 

Raimond.  No,  best  beloved  1 
I  come  to  tell  thee  there  is  now  no  pewej 
To  part  no— tat  in  death.  *■' 

Cbnsteae*.  I  have  dreamt  of  Joy, 
Bat  never  aught  like  this.— Speak  yet  again  I 
Say,  we  shall  part  no  mora! 

Redmond.  JSTo  mora,  if  lot* 
Can  strife  with  darker  spirits,  and  he  is  strong 
In  his  immortal  nature!  aD  is  changed 
Since  last  we  met    My  father    keep  the  tale 
Secret  from  aD,  and  most  of  aD,  jny  Constance, 
i  From  Eribert— my  lather  is  returned: 
'  I  teste  thee  not 


me  in  thia? 

nee  thou  dost  (eel 

f  our  purpose,  in  thy  power 

it  might  avert  it 

Speak!  Oh  speak! 

ow  would  these  rescued  thousands 

y  name, 

betray  us! 

father!— I  can  bear— 

roc— the  keenest  questioning 

led  eye;  which  almost  seems 

rt  of  Heaven's  dread  royalty, 

bat  searches  thought  1 

erajHnm).  Thou  hast  a  brow 

iy— and  yet  I  doubt  thee,  Raimond! 

that  I  have  learned  distrust 

ok  through  man's  deep-folded  heart ; 

>aths  have  been  so  seldom  crossed 

1  fair  mercy,  that  they 

leceptions,  meeting  thus 

med  gase  j— however  it 

-See  thou  waver  not— take  heed! 

veil  from  all  thingsl 

[EstProdda. 
Lnd  tis  thus 

ym  off  our  spirit;  and  the  robes 
of  majesty,  wherewith 
r  idols,  drop ! — Oh  I  bitter  day, 
rushing  of  our  glorious  world, 
find  men  thus!— Yet  be  it  so! 
still  powerful,  in  iUeif 
beams  ? — Ay,  shrinking  not 
i  eye  of  Heaven,  my  brow  may  well 
et  my  father's.— But,  away ! 
saved,  sweet  Constance ! — Love  is 


vengeance. 


[Exit  Raimond. 


II.— OARDEN8  OF  A  PALACE. 

CONSTANCE;  atone. 

rhere  was  a  time  when  my  thoughts 
sd  not 

airy  scenes !  when,  but  to  catch 
•agrance  of  the  southern  breese 
flowering  citrons,  or  to  rest, 
ime  wild  legend,  in  the  shade 
arel-foBage,  was  enough 
-How  have  these  calm  delights 
re  one  passion,  as  the  dews, 
ens  of  morning,  are  exhaled 
on! 


Cbnttenet.  Thy&tbei!  blessed  sound  1 
Good  angels  be  ha  guard!— Oh!  if  be  knew 
How  my  soul  dings  to  thine,  be  could  not  hate 
Even  a  Provencal  maid ! — Thy  father !— now 
Thy  soul  will  be  at  peace,  and  I  shall  see 
The  sunny  happiness  of  earlier  days 
Look  from  thy  brow  once  more !— But  how  is  this? 
Thine  eye  reflects  not  the  glad  soul  of  mine; 
And  in  thy  look  is  that  which  ill  befits 
A  tale  of  joy. 

Raimond.  A  dream  is  on  my  souL 
I  see  a  slumberer,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  smil- 
ing 
As  in  doKgnted  visions,  on  the  brink 
Of  a  dread  chasm;  and  this  strange  phantasy 
Hath  cast  so  deep  a  a%adow  o'er  my  thoughts, 
I  can  not  but  be  sad. 

Constance.  Why,  let  me  sing 
One  of  the  sweet  wild  strains  you  love  so  well, 
And  this  will  banish  it 

Raimond.  It  may  not  be. 
Oh !  gentle  Constance,  go  not  forth  to-day: 
Such  dreams  are  ominous. 

Comtance.  Have  you  then  forgot 
My  brother's  nuptial  feast  1—1  must  be  one 
Of  the  gay  train  attending  to  the  shrine 
His  stately  bride.    In  sooth,  my  step  of  joy 
Will  print  earth  lightly  now.— What  fearfe  thou, 

love? 
Look  all  around !  these  blue  transparent  skies, 
And  sun-beams  pouring  a  more  buoyant  life 
Through  each  glad  thrilling  vein,  will  brightly 

chase 
All  thought  of  evil.— Why,  the  very  air 
Breathes  of  delight!— Through  all  its  glowing 

realms 
Doth  music  blend  with  fragrance,  and  e'en  hero 
The  city's  voice  of  jubilee  is  heari), 
Till  each  light  leaf  seems  trembling  unto  sounds 
Of  human  joy  1 

Raimond.  There  lis  for  deeper  things,—  " 
Things,  that  may  daxkm^»o^V&>aSa>uuA^ 
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That  city's  festive  semblance.— I  have  passed 
Through  the  glad  multitudes,  and  I  have  marked 
A  8Mb  intelligence  in  meeting  eyes, 
WhJEh  deemed  their  flash  unnoticed,  and  a  quick, 
Suspicious  vigilance,  too  intent  to  clothe 
Its  miesfwifth  carelessness ;  and,  now  and  then, 
A  hurrying  start,  a  whisper,  or  a  hand 
Pointing  by  stealth  to  some  one,  singled  out 
Amidst  the  reckless  throng.    O'er  all  is  spread 
A  mantling  flush  of  revelry,  which  may  hide 
Much  from  unpractised  eyes ;  but  lighter  signs 
Have  been  prophetic  oft. 

Constance.  I  tremble ! — Raimond ! 
What  may  these  things  portend  ? 

Raimond.  It  was  a  day 
Of  festival,  like  this;  the  city  sent 
Up  through  her  sunny  firmament  a  voice 
Joyous  as  now ;  when,  scarcely  heralded 
By  one  deep  moan,  forth  from  his  cavernous  depths 
The  earthquake  burst;  and  the  wide  splendid 

scene 
Became  one  chaos  of  all  fearful  things, 
Till  the  brain  whirled,  partaking  the  sick  motion 
Of  rocking  palaces. 

Constance.  And  then  didst  thou, 
My  noble  Raimond !  through  the  dreadful  paths 
Laid  open  by  destruction,  past  the  chasms, 
Whose  fathomless  clefts,  a  moment's  work,  had 

given 
One  burial  unto  thousands,  rush  to  save 
Thy  trembling  Constance !  she  who  lives  to  bless 
Thy  generous  love,  that  still  the  breath  of  Heaven 
Wafts  gladness  to  her  soul  ( 

Raimond.  Heaven! — Heaven  is  just! 
And  being  so,  must  guard  thee,  sweet  one,  still. 
Trust  none  beside. — Oh !  the  omnipotent  skies 
Make  their  wrath  manifest,  but  insidious  man 
Doth  compass  those  he  hates  with  secret  snares, 
Wherein  lies  fate.    Know,  danger  walks  abroad, 
Masked  as  a  reveller.    Constance !  oh !  by  all 
Our  tried  affection,  all  the  vows  which  bind 
Our  hearts  together,  meet  me  in  these  bowers, 
Here,  I  adjure  thee,  meet  me,  when  the  bell 
Doth  sound  for  vesper-prayer ! 

Constance.  And  know'st  thou  not 
'Twill  be  the  bridal  hour? 

Raimond.  It  will  not,  love ! 
That  hour  will  bring  no  bridal ! — Nought  of  this 
To  human  ear ;  but  speed  thou  hither,  fly, 
When  evening   brings  that  signal. — Dost  thou 

heed? 
This  is  no  meeting,  by  a  lover  sought 
To  breathe  fond  tales,  and  make  the  twilight  groves 
And  stars  attest  his  vows ;  deem  thou  not  so, 
Therefore  denying  it ! — I  tell  thee,  Constance ! 
If  thou  wouldst  save  me  from  such  fierce  despair 
As  falls  on  man,  beholding  all  be  loves 
Perish  before  him,  while  his  strength  can  but 
with  km  ago**/— thou  Ht  meet  me  thenl 


Look  on  me,  love! — I  am  not  oft  so 
Thou  It  meet  me? 

Constance.  Oh  I  what  mean  thy  words?— If 
then     ' 
My  steps  are  free, — I  will    Be  thou  hot  calm. 

Raimond.  Be  calm !— there  is  a  cold  and  i 
calm, 
And,  were  my  wild  fears  made  realities, 
It  might  be  mine;  but,  in  this  dread 
This  conflict  of  all  terrible  phantasies, 
There  is  no  calm. — Yet  fear  thou  not,  dear  lore! 
I  will  watch  o'er  thee  still.    And  now,  farewell 
Until  that  hour! 

Constance.  My  Raimond,  fere  thee  well. 

[Esent. 

SCENE  IV.— ROOM  IN  THE  CITADEL  OF  PALEIMO. 
ALBERTI    DE  OOOCL 

De  Couci.  Said'st  thou  this  night? 

Alberti.  This  very  night— and  lo! 
E'en  now  the  sun  declines. 

De  Couci.  What!  are  they  armed? 

Alberti.  All  armed  and  strong  in  vengeanoi 
and  despair. 

De  Couci.  Doubtfal  and  strange  the  tale!  Why 
was  not  this 
Revealed  before? 

Alberti.  Mistrust  me  not,  mj  lord! 
That  stem  and  jealous  Procida  hath  kept 
O'er  all  my  steps,  (as  though  he  did  suspect 
The  purposes,  which  oft  his  eye  hath  sought 
To  read  m  mine,)  a  watch  so  vigilant, 
I  knew  not  how  to  warn  thee,  thooghax  this 
Alone  I  mingled  witltJus  bands,  to  bam 
Their  projects  and  their  strength.  Thou  know* 

my  faith 
To  Anjou's  house  full  well. 

De  Couci.  How  may  we  now 
Avert  the  gathering  storm? — The  viceroy  holdi 
His  bridal  feast;  and  all  is  revelry. 
— 'Twas  a  true-boding  heaviness  of  heart 
Which  kept  me  from  these  nuptials. 

Alberti.  Thou  thyself 
Mayst  yet  escape,  and,  haply  of  thy  bandi 
Rescue  a  part,  ere  long  to  wreak  full  vengeuK* 
Upon  these  rebels.    'Tis  too  late  to  dream 
Of  saving  Eribert.    E'en  shouldst  thou  rusk 
Before  him  with  the  tidings,  in  his  pride 
And  confidence  of  soul,  he  would  but  laugh 
Thy  tale  to  scorn. 

De  Couci.  He  must  not  die  unwarned, 
Though  it  be  all  in  vain.    But  thou,  Alberti, 
Rejoin  thy  comrades,  lest  thine  absence  wake 
Suspicion  in  their  hearts.    Thou  hast  done  lft*\ 
And  shalt  not  pass  unguerdoned,  should  I  aw 
Through  the  deep  horrors  of  th'  approaching  affc 

Alberti.  Noble  De  Couci,  trust  me  stiB.  Aaj* 
Commands  no  heart  more  faithful  than  AJbertPa 

[ExitM*** 
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Oouci.  The  grovelling  slave ! — And  yet  he 

spoke  too  true! 

ibert,  in  blind  elated  joy, 

corn  the  warning  voice. — The  day  wanes 

irough  the  city,  recklessly  dispersed, 
led  and  unprepared-,  my  soldiers  revel, 
a  the  brink  of  late. — I  must  away. 

[Exit  De  Court. 

SCENE  ▼. — A  BANQUETING  HALL. 

PROVENCAL  NOBLES  assembled, 
i 

t  Noble.   Joy  be  to  this  fair  meeting! — 
Who  hath  seen 
ceroy's  bride? 

nd  Noble.  1  saw  her,  as  she 'passed 
izing  throngs  assembled  in  the  city, 
id  she  hath  not  left  for  years,  till  now, 
stle's  wood-girt  solitude.    'Twill  gall 
proud  Sicilians,  that  her  wide  domains 
be  the  conqueror's  guerdon. 
■d  Noble.  'Twas  their  boast 
what  fond  faith  she  worshipped  still  the 
me 

boy,  Conradin.    How  will  the  slaves 
this  new  triumph  of  their  lords  ? 
nd  Noble.  In  sooth 

•8  them  to  the  quick.    In  the  full  streets 
oix  with  our  Provencals,  and  assume 
j  of  mirth,  but  it  sits  hardly  on  them, 
worth  a  thousand  festivals,  to  see 
vhat  a  bitter  and  unnatural  effort 
trive  to  smile!        v  * 

t  Noble.  Is  this  Vittoria  fair? 
id  Noble.  Of  a  most  noble  mien ;  bnt  yet 
her  beauty 

and  awful,  and  her  large  dark  eye, 
insettled  glances,  hath  ssange  power, 
which  thou  'It  shrink,  as  I  did. 
/  Noble.  Hush!  they  come. 

RIBERT,  VITTORIA,  CONSTANCE,  and  ahem 

erf.    Welcome,  my  noble  friends! — there 

must  not  lower 

raded  brow  to-day  in  Sicily ! 

my  bride! 

la.  Receive  our  homage,  lady ! 

rria.  I  bid  all  welcome.    May  the  feast  we 

offer 

vorthy  of  such  guests ! 

erf.  Look  on  her,  friends 

y,  if  that  majestic  brow  is  not 

>r  a  diadem  ? 

yria.  'Tis  well,  my  lord ! 

memory's  pictures  fade,  'tis  kindly  done 

gbten  their  dimmed  hues ! 

t  Noble  (apart).  Marked  you  her  glance? 


Second  Noble  (apart).    What  eloquent  scorn 
was  there !  yet  he,  th'  elate 
Of  heart,  perceives  it  not 

Eribert.  Now  to  the  feast !  ft 

Constance,  you  look  aotjpyous.    I  have  ss£t 
That  a||  should  smile  to-day.  .   ^ 

Gnutance.  Forgive  me,  brother! 
The  heart  is  wayward,  and  its  garb  of  pomp 
At  times  oppresses  it 

Eribert.  Why,  how  is  this? 

Gnutance.  Voices  of  wo,  and  prayers  of  agony 
Unto  my  soul  have  risen,  and  left  sad  sounds 
There  echoing  still.    Yet  would  I  fain  be  gay, 
Since  'tis  your  wish. — In  truth  I  should  have  been 
A  village-maid! 

Eribert.  But,  being  as  you  are, 
Not  thus  ignobly  free,  command  your  looks 
(They  may  be  taught  obedience)  to  reflect 
The  aspect  of  the  time. 

Vittoria.  And  know,  fair  maid ! 
That  if  in  this  unskilled,  you  stand  alone 
Amidst  our  court  of  pleasure.  v 

Eribert.  To  the  feast!  •  *.'* 

Now  let  the  red  wine  foam! — There  should  be 

mirth 
When  conquerors  revel ! — Lords  of  this  fair  isle ! 
Your  good  swords1  heritage,  crown  each  bowl,  and 

pledge 
The  present  and  the  future!  for  they  both 
Look  brightly  on  us.    Dost  thou  smile,  my  bride? 

Vittoria.  Yes,  Eribert! — thy  prophecies  of  joy 
Have  taught  e'en  me  to  smile. 

Eribert.  'TiswelL    To-day 
I  have  won  a  fair  and  almost  royal  bride ; 
To-morrow — let  the  bright  sun  speed  his  course, 
To  waft  me  happiness ! — my  proudest  foes 
Must  die — and  then  my  slumber  shall  be  laid 
On  rose-leaves,  with  no  envious  fold,  to  mar 
The  luxury  of  its  visions ! — Fair  Vittoria, 
Your  looks  are  troubled ! 

Vittoria.  It  is  strange,  but  oft, 
'Midst  festal  songs  and  garlands,  o'er  my  soul 
Death  comes,  with  some  dull  image !  as  you  spoke 
Of  those  whose  blood  is  claimed,  I  thought  for 

them 
Who,  in  a  darkness  thicker  than  the  night 
E'er  wove  with  all  her  clouds,  have  pined  so  long : 
How  blessed  were  the  stroke  which  makes  them 

things 
Of  that  invisible  world,  wherein,  we  trust, 
There  is,  at  least,  no  bondage ! — But  should  tee 
From  such  a  scene  as  this,  where  all  earth's  joys 
Contend  for  mastery,  and  the  very  sense 
Of  life  is  rapture ;  should  we  pass,  I  say, 
At  once  from  such  excitements  to  the  void 
And  silent  gloom  of  that  which  doth  await  us— 
—Were  it  not  dreadful  ? 

Eribert.  Banish  such  dark  thoughts ! 
They  ill  beseem  the  hour. 
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VUtoria.  little  is  no  hour 
Of  this  mysteries*  world,  in  joy  or  wo, 
Bat  they  beseem  it  well ! — Why,  what  a  slight, 
Impalpable  bound  is  that,  th'  unseen,  which  severs 
Being  from  death ! — And  who  can  tell  how  near 
Its  misty  brink  he  stands? 

First  Noble  (aside.)  What  mean  her  words? 
i  Second  Koble.  There's  some  dark  mystery  here. 

Briber t.  No  more  of  this ! 
Pour  the  bright  juice  which  Etna's  glowing  vines 
Yield  to  the  conquerors !    And  let  music's  voice 
Dispel  these  ominous  dreams  1 — Wake,  harp  and 

song! 
Swell  out  your  triumph ! 

A  MESSENGER  enters,  bearing  a  letter. 
Messenger.  Pardon,  my  good  lord ! 

But  this  demands 

Eribert.  What  means  thy  breathless  haste? 
And  that  ill-boding  mien  1— Away !  such  looks 
Befit  not  hours  like  these. 

Messenger.  The  Lord  de  Coaci 
Bade  me  bear  this,  and  say,  'tis  fraught  with  tidings 
Of  life  and  death. 

VUtoria  {hurriedly).  Is  this  a  time  for  aught 
But  revelry  ? — My  lord,  these  dull  intrusions 
Mar  the  bright  spirit  of  the  festal  scene ! 
Eribert  (to  the  Messenger).  Hence!  tell  the 
Lord  de  Couci  we  will  talk 
Of  life  and  death  to-morrow. 

[Exit  Messenger. 
Let  there  be 
Around  me  none  but  joyous  looks  to-day, 
And  strains  whose  very  echoes  wake  to  mirth ! 
(A  band  of  the  conspirators  enter ,  to  the  sound 
of  music,  disguised  as  shepherds ,  bacclia- 
nals,  0/c. 
Eribert.  What  forms  are  these  ? — What  means 

this  antic  triumph  ? 
VUtoria.  'Tis  but  a  rustic  pageant,  by  my  vassals 
Prepared  to  grace  our  bridal.    Will  yot  not 
Hear  their  wild  music  ?    Our  Sicilian  vales 
Have  many  a  sweet  and  mirthful  melody, 
To  which  the  glad  heart  bounds. — Breathe  ye  some 

strain 
Meet  for  the  time,  ye  sons  of  Sicily ! 

(One  of  the  Masquers  sings.) 

The  festal  eve,  o'er  earth  and  sky, 

In  her  sunset  robe,  looks  bright, 
And  the  purple  hills  of  Sicily, 

With  their  vineyards,  laugh  in  light ; 
From  the  marble  cities  of  her  plains 

Glad  voices  mingling  swell ; 
— But  with  yet  more  loud  and  lofty  strains, 

They  shall  hail  the  Vesper-bell ! 

Oh !  sweet  its  tones,  when  the  summer  breeze 

Their  cadence  wafts  afar, 
To  float  o'er  the  blue  Sicilian  seas, 

Am  tbejgksm  Jo  the  first  pale  star ! 


The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  begs*, 

The  hermit  in  his  cell ; 
— But  a  deeper  power  shall  breathe,  tMsj^bi, 

In  the  sound  of  the  Vesper-bell! 

[The  bell  rings. 

Eribert  —It  is  the  hour!— Hark,  hark J^ary 
bride,  our  summons! 
The  ahar  is  prepared  and  crowned  with  flowers 
That  wait— 

VUtoria.  The  victim! 

(A  tumult  heard  without.) 

PBOCIDA  and  MONT ALBA  entar,  wkh  other*  aimed. 

Proeida.  Strike !  the  hour  is  come ! 
VUtoria.  Welcome,  avengers,  welcome!  Now, 
be  strong! 

(The  conspirators  throw  of  their  disguise, 
and  rushj  with  their  swords  dram,  upm 
the  Provencals.    Eribert  is  wounded,  and 
falls. 
Proeida.  Now  hath  fate  reached  thee  in  thy 
mid  career,  { 

Thou  reveller  in  a  nation's  sfnuks  i 

(The  Provencals  are  drisen  of ,  and  pursued 
by  the  Sicilians.) 
Constance  (supporting  Eribert).  My  brother! 

oh!  my  brother! 
Eribert.  Have  I  stood 
A  leader  in  the  battle-fields  of  kings, 
To  perish  thus  at  last  I— Ay,  by  these  pangs, 
And  this  strange  chill,  that  heavily  doth  creep 
Like  a  slow  poison,  through  my  enrdfing  veins, 
This  should  be— death ! — In  sooth  add  exchange 
For  the  gay  bridal  feast ! 

Voices  (wUhout).  Renumber  &xrradm!--spait 

none,  spare  none ! 
VUtoria  (throwing  of  her  bridal  wreath  and 
ornaments).  This  is  proud  freedom.    Now 
my  soul  may  cast, 
In  generous  scorn,  her  mantle  of  dissembling 
To  earth  for  ever ! — And  it  is  such  joy, 
As  if  a  captive,  from  his  dull,  cold  cell, 
Might  soar  at  once  on  chartered  wing  to  range 
The  realms  of  starred  infinity ! — Away ! 
Vain  mockery  of  a  bridal  wreath !    The  how 
For  which  stern  patience  ne'er  kept  watch  in  tin 
Is  come ;  and  I  may  give  my  bursting  heart 
Full  and  indignant  scope. — Now,  Eribert ! 
Believe  in  retribution !    What,  proud  man/ 
Prince,  ruler,  conqueror !  didst  thou  deentBetwo 

slept  1 
"  Or  that  the  unseen,  immortal  ministers, 
"  Ranging  the  world,  to  note  e'en  purposed  ens* 
"  In  burning  characters,  had  laid  aside 
"  Their  everlasting  attributes  for  thee  7 
— Oh !  blind  security ! — He,  in  whose  dread  savi 
The  lightnings  vibrate,  holds  them  back,  nod 
The  trampler  of  this  goodly  earth  hath  jeaohsi 
His  pyramid-height  of  power ;  thatsohsifel 
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May,  witbawre  fearful  oracles,  make  pale 
MaaVcvowned  oppressors  I 

Constance.  Oh !  reproach  htm  not  I 
His  soul  is  trembling  on  the  dizzy  brink 
Ofthat  dim  world  where  passion  may  not  enter. 
Leave  him  in  peace. 

Voices  {without).  Anjou,  Anjou !— De  Couci  to 

the  rescue! 
Eribcrt  (half-raising  himsetf).  My  brave  Pro- 
vencals !  do  ye  combat  still  ? 
And  I,  your  chief,  am  here ! — Now,  now  I  feel 
That  death  indeed  is  bitter 
VUtoria.  Fare  thee  well  1 
Thine  eyes  so  oft,  with  their  insulting  smile, 
Have  looked  on  man's  last  pangs,  thou  shouldst, 

by  this, 
Be  perfect  how  to  die !  [Exit  VUtoria. 

RAIMOND  enters. 

Raimond.  Away,  my  Constance! 
Now  is  the  time  for  flight  Our  slaughtering  bands 
Are  scattered  far  and  wide.    A  little  while 
And  thou  shalt  be  in  safety.    Knowest  thou  not 
That  low  sweet  vale,  where  dwells  the  holy  man, 
Anselmo  ?    He  whose  hermitage  is  reared 
'Mid  some  old  temple's  ruins? — Round  the  spot 
His  name  hath  spread  so  pure  and  deep  a  charm, 
'Tis  hallowed  as  a  sanctuary,  wherein 
Thou  shalt  securely  bide,  till  this  wild  storm 
Have  spent  its  fury.    Haste  I 

Constance.  I  will  not  fly! 
While  in  his  heart  there  is  one  throb  of  life, 
One  spark  in  his  dim  eyes,  I  will  not  leave 
The  brother  of  my  youth  to  perish  thus, 
Without  one  kindly  bosom  to  sustain 
His  dying  head. 

Eribert.  The  clouds  are  darkening  round. 
There  are  strange  voices  ringing  in  mine  ear 
That  summon  me— to  what? — But  I  have  been 
Used  to  command ! — Away !  I  will  not  die 
But  on  the  field—  [He  diet. 

Constance  (kneeling  by  him).  Oh  Heaven !  be 
merciful, 
As  thou  art  just ! — for  he  is  now  where  nought 
But  mercy  can  avail  him! — It  is  past  I 

OUTDO  entero,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Guido  (to  Raimond).  I've  sought  thee  long — 
Why  art  thou  lingering  here? 
Hasteylbuow  me ! — Suspicion  with  thy  name 
Joins  that  word — Traitor  I 

Raimond.  Traitor! Guido? 

Guido.  Yes! 
Hast  thou  not  heard  that,  with  his  men-at-arms, 
After  vain  conflict  with  a  people's  wrath, 
De  Couci  hath  escaped  ? — And  there  are  those 
Who  murmur  that  from  thee  the  warning  came 
Which  saved  him  from  our  vengeance.    But  e'en 

yet 
In  the  red  current  of  Provencal  blood 


That  doubt  may  be  effaced.  ,  Pbhv  thy  good 

sword, 
And  follow  me! 

Raimond.  And  thou  couldst  doubt  me,  Guido! 
'Tis  come  to  this ! — Away!  mistrust  me  still. 
I  will  not  stain  my  sword  with  deeds  like  thine. 
Thou  knowest  me  not ! 

Guido.  Raimond  di  Procida !  « 

If  thou  art  he  whom  once  I  deemed  so  noble- 
Call  me  thy  friend  no  more !  [Exit  Guido. 

Raimond  (after  a  pause).  Rise,  dearest,  rise! 
Thy  duty's  task  Hath  nobly  been  fulfilled, 
E'en  in  the  face  of  death :  but  all  is  o'er, 
And  this  is  now  no  place  where  nature's  tears 
In  quiet  sanctity  may  freely  flow. 
— Hark !  the  wild  sounds  that  wait  on  fearful  deeds 
Are  swelling  on  the  winds,  as  the  deep  roar 
Of  fast-advancing  billows;  and  for  thee 
I  shame  not  thus  to  tremble. — Speed,  oh,  speed  1 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 

SCENE  I. — A  STREET  IN  PALERMO. 

PROdDA*  enters. 

Procida.  How  strange  and  deep  a  stillness  loads 
the  air, 
As  with  the  power  of  midnight !— Ay,  where  death 
Hath  passed,  there  should  be  silence.— But  this 

hush 
Of  nature's  heart,  this  breathlessness  of  all  things, 
Doth  press  on  thought  too  heavily,  and  the  sky, 
With  its  dark  robe  of  purple  thunder-clouds 
Brooding  in  sullen  masses,  o'er  my  spirit 
Weighs  like  an  omen! — Wherefore  should  this 

be? 
Is  not  our  task  achieved,  the  mighty  work 
Of  our  dettverance  ? — Yes ;  I  should  be  joyous : 
But  this  our  feeble  nature,  with  its  quick 
Instinctive  superstitions,  will  drag  down 
Th'  ascending  soul. — And  I  have  fearful  bodings 
That   treachery  lurks   amongst  us. — Raimond! 

Raimond ! 
Oh !  Quilt  ne'er  made  a  mien  like  his  its  garb! 
It  can  not  be ! 

MONTALBA,  GUIDO,  and  other  Sicilians,  enter. 

Procida.  Welcome !  we  meet  in  joy ! 
Now  may  we  bear  ourselves  erect,  resuming 
The  kingly  port  of  freemen !  Who  shall  dare, 
After  this  proof  of  slavery's  dread  recoil, 
To  weave  us  chains  again? — Ye  have  done  well. 

Montalba.  We  have  done  well   There  need  no 
choral  song, 
No  shouting  multitudes  to  blazon  forth 
Our  stern  exploits* — The  silence  of  our  foca 
Doth  vouch  enough,  «oA  ty^xt\b&to  i«sx 
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Deep  as  the  Sword  could  make  it.    Yet  our  task 
Is  still  bat  half  achieved,  since,  with  his  bands, 
De  Couci  hath  escaped,  and  doubtless,  leads 
Their  footsteps  to  Messina,  where  our  foes 
Will  gather  all  their  strength.  Determined  hearts, 
And  deeds  to  startle  earth,  are  yet  required, 
To  make  the  mighty  sacrifice  complete. — 
Where  is  thy  son? 

Procida.  I  know  not    Once  last  night 
He  crossed  my  path,  and  with  one  stroke  beat  down 
A  sword  just  raised  to  smite  me,  and  restored 
My  own,  which  in  that  deadly  strife  had  been 
Wrenched  from  my  grasp:  but  when  I  would 

have  pressed  him 
To  my  exulting  bosom,  he  drew  back, 
And  with  a  tad,  and  yet  a  scornful,  smile, 
Full  of  Strang*  meaning,  left  me.-  Since  that  hour 
I  have  not  seen  him.    Wherefore  didst  thou  ask? 

Montalba.   It  matters  not.    We  have  deeper 
things  to  speak  of. — 
Knowest  thou  that  we  have  traitors  in  our  coun- 
cils? 

Procida.  I  know  some  voice  in  secret  must  have 
warned 
De  Couci ;  or  his  scattered  bands  had  ne'er 
80  soon  been  marshalled,  and  in  close  array 
Led  hence  as  from  the  field.    Hast  thou  heard 

aught 
That  may  develope  this  ? 

Montalba.  The  guards  we  set 
To  watch  the  city-gates  have  seised,  this  morn, 
One  whose  quick  fearful  glance,  and  hurried  step 
Betrayed  his  guilty  purpose.    Mark!  he  bore 
(Amidst  the  tumult  deeming  that  his  flight 
Might  all  unnoticed  pass)  these  scrolls  to  him, 
The  fugitive  Provencal.     Read  and  judge ! 

Procida.  Where  is  this  messenger  ? 

Montalba.  Where  should  he  be  1 — 
They  slew  him  in  their  wrath. 

Procida.  Unwisely  done !  * 

Give  me  the  scrolls.  [He  reads. 

Now,  if  there  be  such  things 
As  may  to  death  add  sharpness,  yet  delay 
The  pang  which  gives  release;  if  there  be  power 
In  execration,  to  call  down  the  fires 
Of  yon  avenging  Heaven,  whose  rapid  shafts 
But  for  such  guilt  were  aimless ;  be  they  heaped 
Upon  the  traitor's  head ! — Scorn  make  his  name 
Her  mark  for  ever ! 

Montalba.  In  our  passionate  blindness, 
We  send  forth  curses,  whose  deep  stings  recoil 
Oft  on  ourselves. 

Procida.  Whate'er  fate  hath  of  ruin 
Fail  on  his  house ! — What !  to  resign  again 
That  freedom  for  whose  sake  our  souls  have  now 
Engrained  themselves  in  blood ! — Why,  who  is  he 
That  hath  devised  this  treachery  7— To  the  scroll 
Why  fixed  he  not  his  name,  so  stamping  it 
With  to  immorttd  infamy,  whose  brand 


Might  warn  men  from  him? — Who  should  be  so 

vile? 
Alberti?— In  his  eye  is  that  which  ever 
Shrinks  from  encountering  mine! — Bat  no!  hii 


Is  of  the  noblest— Oh !  he  could  not  shame 
That  high  descent  1— Urbino?— Conli?— No! 
They  too  are  deeply  pledged. — There 's  one  nine 

morel 
— I  can  not  utter  it!— Now  shall  I  read 
Each  free  with  cold  suspicion,  which  doth  blot 
From  man's  high  mien  its  native  royalty, 
And  seal  his  noble  forehead  with  theinpras 
Of  its  own  vile  imaginings ! — Spank  jour  thoughts, 
Montalba!  Guido  l—Who  shoeJdthis  man  bet 

Montalba.  Why,  what  Sirihanyouth  ««■>»— tW 
last  n^ght 
His  sword  to  aid  our  foes,  and  turned  its  edge 
Against  his  country's  chiefs — He  that  did  this, 
May  well  be  deemed  for  guiltier  treason  ripe. 

Procida.  And  who  is  he? 

Montalba.  Nay,  ask  thy  son. 

Procida.  My  son  I 
What  should  he  know  of  each  a  recreant  heart? 
Speak,  Guidol  thou 'rt  his  friend! 

Guido.  I  would  not  wear 
The  brand  of  such  a  name! 

Procida.  How!  what  means  this? 
A  flash  of  light  breaks  in  upon  my  soul ! 
Is  it  to  blast  me?— Yet  the  fearful  doubt 
Hath  crept  in  darkness  through  my  thoughts  be- 
fore, 
And  been  flung  from  them. — Silence!— Speak  oot 

yet! 
I  would  be  calm,  and  meet  the  thunder-burst 
With  a  strong  heart  [A  pave. 

Now,  what  have  I  to  bar? 
Your  tidings? 

Guido.  Briefly,  t  was  your  son  did  thus; 
He  hath  disgraced  your  name. 

Procida.  My  son  did  thus ! 
Are  thy  words  oracles,  that  I  should  search 
Their  hidden  meaning  out  ? — What  did  my  sal 
I  have  forgot  the  tale. — Repeat  it,  quick! 

Guido.  'Twill  burst  upon  thee  all  too  nos. 
While  we 
Were  busy  at  the  dark  and  solemn  rites 
Of  retribution ;  while  we  bathed  the  earth 
In  red  libations,  which  will  consecrate 
The  soil  they  mingled  with  to  freedom's  step 
Through  the  long  march  of  ages ;  'twas  his  tad 
To  shield  from  danger  a  Provencal  maid, 
Sister  of  him  whose  cold  oppression  stung 
Our  hearts  to  madness. 

Montalba.  What!  should  she  be  spared 
To  keep  that  name  from  perishing  on  earth  1 
— I  crossed  them  in  their  path,  and  raised  myswiri 
To  smite  her  in   her  champion's  arms,— W« 
fcu%h&— 
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oy  disarmed  me  1— And  I  live  to  tell 
•me,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  1 
io.  Who  but  he 

warn  De  Couci,  or  derise  the  guilt 
scrolls  reveal'? — Hath  not  the  traitor  still 
t,  with  his  fair  and  specious  eloquence, 
i  us  from  our  purpose? — All  things  seem 
•d  to  unmask  him. 
talba.  Know  you  not  there  came 
i  the  banquet's  hour,  from  this  De  Couci, 
earing  unto  Eribert  the  tidings 
our  purposed  deeds? — And  have  we  not 
as  the  noon-day  clear,  that  Raimond  lores 
ster  of  thaf  tyrant? 
?ida.  There  was  one 

nourned  for  being  childless ! — Let  him  now 
o'er  his.  children's  graves,  and  I  will  join 
;velry! 

Jalba  (apart).  You  shall  be  childless  too  1 
-ida.  Wast  you,  Montalba? — Now  rejoice! 
I  say. 

is  no  name  so  near  you  that  its  stains 
call  the  fevered  and  indignant  blood 
ir  dark  cheek ! — But  I  will  dash  to  earth 
eight  that  presses  on  my  heart,  and  then 
1  as  thou  art. 

talba.  What  means  this,  my  lord? 
lath  seen  gladness  on  Montalba's  mien? 
-ida.  Why,  should  not  all  be  glad  who  have 
no  son* 

iish  their  bright  name? 
talba.  I  am  not  used 
r  with  mockery. 

ida.  Friend !  By  yon  high  Heaven, 
thee  not ! — 'tis  a  proud  fate,  to  live 
and  unallied. — Why,  what 's  alone? 
1  whose  sense  is— -free! — Ay,  free  from  all 
snomed  stings  implanted  in  the  heart 
se  it  loves. — Oh !  1  could  laugh  to  think 
oy  that  riots  in  baronial  halls, 
the  word  comes — "  A  son  is  born !" — A  ton! 
y  should  say  thus — "  He  that  shall  knit  your 

9W 

rows,  not  of  years ;  and  bid  your  eye 

its   proud  glance;   to  tell  the  earth  its 

une, — 

,  and  so,  rejoice !" — Then  might  we  feast, 

k>w  the  cause : — Were  it  not  excellent  ? 

lalba.  This  is  all  idle.    There  are  deeds  to 

do; 

thee,  Procida! 
ida.  Why,  am  I  not 
s  immortal  Justice  ? — She  can  strike, 
t  be  passionless — and  thus  will  I. 

thy  meaning. — Deeds  to  do ! — 'tis  well, 
ball  be  done  ere  thought  on. — Go  ye  forth; 
is  a  youth  who  calls  himself  my  son, 
me  is — Raimond — in  his  eye  is  light 
hows  like  truth— but  be  not  ye  deceived ' 


tjk&tit 


Bear  him  in  chains  before  us.    We: 
To-day  in  judgment,  and  the  skies  shall  see 
The  strength  which  girds  our  nature. — Will  not 

this 
Be  glorious,  brave  Montalba? — Linger  not, 
Ye  tardy  messengers!  for  there  are  things 
Which  ask  the  speed  of  storms. 

[Exeunt  Ouido  and  otim*. 
Is  not  this  well? 

Montalba.  'Tis  noble.    Keep  thy  spirit  to  this 
proud  height, 
(Aside)  And  then — be  desolate  Jike  me  I— my  woes 
Will  at  the  thought  grow  light 

Procida.  What  now  remains 
To  be  prepared  ? — There  should  be  solemn  pomp 
To  grace  a  day  like  this. — Ay,  breaking  hearts 
Require  a  drapery  to  conceal  their  throb* 
From  cold  inquiring  eyes ;  and  it  must  be 
Ample  and  rich,  that  so  their  gaze  may  not 
Explore  what  lief  beneath. 

[Exit  Procida. 
Montalba.  Now  this  is  well  I 
— I  hate  this  Procida;  for  he  hath  won 
In  all  our  councils  that  ascendancy 
And  mastery  o'er  bold  hearts,  which  should  have 

been 
Mine  by  a  thousand  claims. — Had  he  the  strength 
Of  wrongs  like  mine? — No!  for  that  name — his 

country — 
He  strikes — my  vengeance  hath  a  deeper  fount : 
But  there 's  dark  joy  in  this ! — And  fate  hath  barred 
My  soul  from  every  other. 

«[ExU  Montalba. 

SCENE    II. — A   HERMITAGE,    SURROUNDED    BY   THE 
BUINS  OP  AN  ANCIENT  TEMPLE. 

CONSTANCE.    AN8ELMO. 

Constance.  'Tis  strange  he  comes  not! — Is  not 
to^the  still 
And  sultry  hour  of  noon? — He  should  have  been 
Here  by  the  day-break. — Was  there  not  a  voice? 
—"No !  'tis  the  shrill  Cicada,  with  glad  life 
Peopling  these  marble  ruins,  as  it  sports 
Amidst  them,  in  the  sun. — Hark !  yet  again!'1 
No!  no! — Forgive  me,  father!  that  I  bring 
Earth's  restless  griefs  and  passions  to  disturb 
The  stillness  of  thy  holy  solitude; 
My  heart  is  full  of  care. 

Anselmo.  There  is  no  place 
So  hallowed,  as  to  be  un visited 
By  mortal  cares.    Nay,  whither  should  we  go, 
With  our  deep  griefs  and  passions,  but  to  scenes 
Lonely  and  still ;  where  he  that  made  our  hearts 
Will  speak  to  them  in  whispers?  i  *yve  known 
Affliction  too,  my  daughter. 

Constance.  Hark !  his  step  1 
I  know  it  well— he  comes — my  Raimotfil,  wel- 
come 1 
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YrTTOBLA  cssss,  CONSTANCE  shrinks  back  oo  peratr- 

iczhcr. 

«  - 

.Oh  Hem!  that  aspect  tells  a  fearful  tale. 

Yittoria  {not  observing  her).  There  is  a  cJoud 
of  horror  on  my  soul; 
And  on  thy  words.  Anselmo.  peace  doth  wait, 
Even  as  an  echo,  following  the  sweet  close 
Of  some  divine  and  solemn  harmony : 
Therefore  I  sought  thee  now.    Oh!  speak  to  me 
Of  holy  things,  and  names,  in  whose  deep  sound 
la  power  to  bid  the  tempests  of  the  heart 
Sink,  like  a  storm  rebuked. 

Anselmo.  What  recent  grief 
Darkens  thy  spirit  thus  ? 

PiMaria.  I  said  not  grief! 
W«  should  rejoice  to-day,  but  joy  is  not 
That  which  it  hath  been.    In  the  flowers  which 

wreathe 
Its  mantling  cup  there  is  a  scent  unknown, 
Fraught  with  some  strange  delirium.    All  things 


The  bounds  of  artnbatiMi  l--Ca*Ji*tkou  gaie, 
Yittoria!  with  thy  woeman's  heart  and  eye, 
On  such  dread  eeesssi  unmoved? 

Yittoria.  Was  it  for  tae 
To  stay  th'  avenging  sword? — No,  though  g 


Have  changed  their  nature;  still,  I  say,  rejoice! 
There  is  a  cause,  Anselmo!— We  are  free, 
Free  and  avenged! — Yet  on  my  soul  there  hangs 
A  darkness,  heavy  as  thr  oppressive  gloom 
Of  midnight  phantasies. — Ay,  for  this,  too, 
There  b  a  cause. 

Anselmo.  How  say'st  thou,  we  are  free  ? 
There  may  have  raged,  within  Palermo's  walls. 
Some  brief  wild  tumult,  but  too  well  I  know 
They  call  the  stranger,  lord. 

Yittoria.  Who  calls  the  dead 
Conqueror  or  lord  ? — Hush !  breathe  it  not  aloud, . 
The  wild  winds  must  not  hear  it ! — Yet,  again,    ' 
I  tell  thee,  wc  are  free ! 

Anselmo.  Thine  eve  hath  looked 
On  fearful  deeds,  for  still  their  shadows  hang 
O'er  its  dark  orb. — Speak!  I  adjure  thee,  say, 
How  hath  this  work  been  wrought  ? 

Yittoria.  Peace!  ask  me  not! 
Why  shouldst  thou  hear  a  tale  to  send  thy  blood 
Back  on  its  fount  7 — We  can  not  wake  them  now ! 
The  storm  is  in  my  soul,  but  they  are  all 
At  rest ! — Ay,  sweetly  may  the  slaughtered  babe 
By  its  dead  mother  sleep ;  and  warlike  men 
Who  'midst  the  slain  have  slumbered  oft  before, 
Making  the  shield  their  pillow,  may  repose 
Well,  now  their  toil*  arc  done. — Is 't  not  enough  ? 

Constance.  Merciful  Heaven !  have  such  things 
been?  And  yet 
There  is  no  shade  come  o'er  the  laughing  sky ! 
— I  am  an  outcast  now. 

Anselmo.  O  Thou,  whose  ways 
Clouds  mantle  fearfully ;  of  all  the  blind, 
But  tefriblewninisters  that  work  thy  wrath, 
How  much  u  man  the  fiercest! — Others  know 
Their  limits — Yes!   the   earthquakes,  and  the 

storms, 
And  the  rokanoes!—He  alone  o'crleaps 


Mj  very  mil— "Hark,  hark,  what  tariffing 

shrieks 
Ring  through  the  air  around  me! — Canst  than  not 
Bid  them  be  hushed?-- Oh!  look  not  on  memos' 

Anselmo.  Lady!  thy  thoughts  lend  ■trmneM 
to  the  looks 
Which  are  bat  sad !B— Hare  nil  then  perished? 

all? 
Was  there  no  mercy 

Yittoria.  Mercy!  it  hath  been 
A  word  forbidden  asth'  unhallowed  names 
Of  evil  powers. — Yet  one  there  was  who  dared 
To  own  the  guilt  of  pity,  and  to  aid 
The  victims!  but  in  vain. — Of  him  no  more ! 
He  is  a  traitor,  and  a  traitor's  death 
Will  be  his  meed. 

Constance  {earning  forward).  Oh  Heaven!— 
his  name,  his  name! 
Is  it — it  can  not  be! 

Yittoria  (starting).  Tftew  here,  pale  girl ! 
I  deemed  thee  with  the  dead!— How  hast  the* 

'scaped 
The  snare!— Who  saved  thee,  hat  of  all  thy  raw? 
Was  it  not  be  of  whom  I  spake  e'en  now, 
Raimonddi  Procida? 

Constance.  It  is  enough. 
Now  the  storm  breaks  upon  me,  and  I  ami.' 
Must  he  too  die? 

Yittoria.  Is  it  ev'n  so?— Why  then, 
Live  on — thou  hast  the  arrow  at  thy  heart ! 
"  Fix  not  on  me  thy  sad  reproachful  eyes,1* 
I  mean  not  to  betray  thee.     Thou  may'*  live! 
Why  should  death  bring  thee  his  oblivious  balm*' 
He  visits  but  the  happy. — Didst  thou  ask 
If  Raimond  too  must  die  ? — It  is  as  sure 
As  that  his  blood  is  on  thy  head,  for  thou 
Didst  win  him  to  this  treason. 

Constance.  "  When  did  man 
Call  mercy,  treason  ? — Take  my  ltfe,  but  aw 
My  noble  Raimond! 

Yittoria,  Maiden !"  he  miut  die. 
E'en  now  the  youth  before  his  judges  standi, 
And  they  are  men  who,  to  the  voice  of  prayer, 
Arc  as  the  rock  is  to  the  murmured  sigh 
Of  summer-waves ;  ay,  though  a  father  sit 
On  their  tribunal.    Bend  thou  not  to  me. 
What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Constance.  Mercy! — Oh!  wert  thou  to  pleal 
But  with  a  look,  e'en  yet  he  might  be  saved! 
If  thou  hast  ever  loved — 

Vittoria.  If  I  have  loved? 

It  is  that  love  forbids  me  to  relent ; 

I  am  what  it  hath  made  me, — O'er  my  soul 
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oing  hath  passed,  and  seated  it    Could  I 

recp'  ^ 

i  might  pity— bat  it  wflrnot  be. 

istance.   Oh!  thoa  wit  jet  relent,  for  wo- 
man's heart 

formed  to  suffer  and  to  melt 
toria.  Away! 

should  I  pity  thee? — Thou  wilt  but  prove 
1  have  known  before— and  yet  I  live! 
e  is  strong,  and  it  may  all  be  borne— 
ick  impatient  yearning  of  the  heart 
lat  which  is  not ;  and  the  weary  sense 
s  dull  void,  wherewith  our  homes  have  been 
d  by  death;  yea,  all  things  may  be  borne! 
ivc  remorse. — But  I  will  not  bow  down 
pirit  to  that  dark  power: — there  was  no 
iiilt! 

mo!  wherefore  didst  thou  talk  of  guilt  1 
tclmo.  Ay,  thus  doth  sensitive  conscience 
uicken  thought, 

ng  reproachful  voices  to  a  breeze 
lightning  to  a  look. 
Utria.  Leave  me  in  peace! 
at  enough  that  I  should  have  a  sense 
ngs  thou  canst  not  see,  all  wild  and  dark, 
>f  unearthly  whispers,  haunting  me 
dread  suggestions,  but  that  thy  cold  words, 
tan,  should  gall  me  tool — Must  all  conspire  - 
ist  me? — Oh!  thou  beautiful  spirit!  wont 
ine  upon  my  dreams  with  looks  of  love, 
e  art  thou  vanished  1 — Was  it  not  the  thought 
w  which  urged  me  to  the  fearful  task, 
vilt  thou  now  forsake  me? — I  must  seek 
hadowy  woods  again,  for  there,  perchance, 
lay  thy  voice  be  in  my  twilight-patha ; 
■e  1  but  meet  despair !  [Exit  Vittoria. 

•lemo  (to  Constance).  Despair  not  thou, 
iughter ! — he  that  purifies  the  heart 
gTief,  will  lend  it  strength. 
istance  (endeavouring  to  rouse  herself).  Did 
she  not  say 
some  one  was  to  die? 
telmo.  I  tell  thee  not 

)angs  are  vain — for  nature  will  have  way. 
must  have  tears ;  yet  in  a  heart  like  thine, 
may  not  yield  its  place. 
utance.  Have  I  not  heard 
fearful  tale?— Who  said,  that  there  should 
art 

on  my  soul? — What  blood? — I  never  bore 
d,  kind  father,  unto  aught  that  breathes ; 
)nd  doth  know  it  well. — Raimond ! — High 
leaven, 

sts  upon  me  now ! — and  he  must  die ! 
ly  sake— e'en  for  mine ! 
vlmo.  Her  words  were  strange,     . 
her  proud  mind  seemed  half  to  frenzy 
rrought — 
chance  this  may  not  be ! 


Constance.  It  must  not  be.  N        ~  *,f 

Why  do  I  linger  here?  [She  rise*  JfJefpriL 

Ansclmo.  Where  wouldst  thou  go  3  -; 

Constance.  To  give  their  stem  and  unrelenting , 
hearts 
A  victim  in  his  stead.  ■      . 

Anselmo.  Stay !  wouldst  thou  rush 
On  certain  death? 

Constance.  I  may  ne£  falter  now. 
— Is  not  the  life  of  woman  all  bound  up 
In  her  affections?— What  hath  she  to  do 
In  this  bleak  world  alone  ? — It  may  be  well 
For  man  on  his  triumphal  course  to  move,  *  - 
Uncumbered  by  soft  bonds*,  but  we  wen  bom 
For  love  and  grief. 

Anselmo.  Thou  fair  and  gentle  thing, 
Unused  to  meet  a  glance  which  doth  not  i 
Of  tenderness  or  homage !  how  shouldst  thou 
Bear  the  hard  aspect  of  unpitying  men, 
Or  face  the  king  of  terrors? 

Constance.  There  is  strength 
Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  wo  nek 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling. — Most  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found  ? — Oh !  now  I  feel 
Worthy  the  generous  love  which  hath  not  shunned 
To  look  on  death  for  me ! — My  heart  hath  given 
Birth  to  as  deep  a  courage,  and  a  faith 
As  high  in  its  devotion. 

[Exit  Constance. 

Anselmo.  She  is  gone ! 
Is  it  to  perish? — God  of  mercy!  lend 
Power  to  my  voice,  that  so  its  prayer  may  save 
This  pun  and  lofty  creature! — I  will  follow — 
But  her  young  footstep  and  heroic  heart 
Will  bear  her  to  destruction  faster  far 
Than  I  can  track  her  path. 

[Exit  Anselmo 

8CENB  III. — HALL  OF  A  PUBLIC  BUILDING. 

PROCIDA,  MONT  ALBA,  GU1DO,  and  others,  mated  u  on 

a  Tribunal. 

Procida.  The  morn  lowered  darkly,  but  the  sun 
hath  now, 
With  fierce  and  angry  splendour,  through  the 

clouds 
Burst  forth,  as  if  impatient  to  behold 
This,  our  high  triumph. — Lead  the  prisoner  in. 
(Raimond  is  brought  in  fettered  and  guarded.) 
Why,  what  a  bright  and  fearless  brow  is  here ! 
— Is  this  man  guilty? — Look  on  him,  Montalba! 
Montalba.  Be  firm.    Should  juste  falter  at  a 

look! 
Procida.  No,  thoa  say'st  well.    Her  eyes  aw 
filleted, 
Or  shonld  be  so.    Thou,  that  doet  caR  thyself— 
—But  not  I  will  not  breathe  a  traitor's 
Speak!  thou  art  arraigned  of  treason. 
Raimond.  lamina 
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You,  before  whom  I  stand,  of  darker  guilt, 
In  the  bright  face  of  Heaven ;  and  your  own  hearts 
Give  echo  to  the  charge.    Your  very  looks 
Have  ta'en  the  stamp  of  crime,  and  seem  to  shrink, 
With  a  perturbed  and  haggard  wildness,  back 
From  the  too-searching  light. — Why,  what  hath 

wrought 
This  change  on  noble  brows! — There  is  a  voice, 
With  a  deep  answer,  rising  from  the  blood 
Your  hands  have  coldly  shed ! — Yc  are  of  those 
From  whom  just  men  recoil,  with  curdling  veins, 
All  thrilled  by  life's  abhorrent  consciousness, 
And  sensitive  feeling  of  a  murderers  presence. 
— Away !  come  down  from  your  tribunal-seat, 
Put  off  your  robes  of  state,  and  let  your  mien 
Be  pale  and  humbled ;  for  ye  bear  about  you 
That  which  repugnant  earth  doth  sicken  at, 
More  than  the  pestilence. — That  I  should  live 
To  tee  my  father  shrink ! 

Procida.  Montalba,  sficak ! 
Then  '•  something  chokes  my  voice — but  fear  me 
not 

Montalba.  If  wc  must  plead  to  vindicate  our  acts, 
Be  it  when  thou  hast  made  thine  own  look  clear ; 
Most  eloquent  youth !   What  answer  canst  thou 

make 
To  this  our  charge  of  treason  1 

Raimond.  I  will  plead 
That  cause  before  a  mightier  judgment-throne, 
Where  mercy  is  not  guilt.     But  here,  I  feel 
Too  buoyantly  the  glory  and  the  joy 
Of  my  free  spirit's  whiteness ;  for  e'en  now 
Th'  embodied  hideousness  of  crime  doth  seem 
Before  me  glaring  out. — Why,  1  saw  thee, 
Thy  foot  upon  an  aged  warrior's  breast, 
Trampling  out  nature's  last  convulsive  hearings. 
— And  thou — thy  sword — Oh,  valiant  chief! — is 

yet 
Red  from  the  noble  stroke  which  pierced,  at  once, 
A  mother  and  the  babe,  whose  little  life 
Was  from  her  bosom  drawn ! — Immortal  deeds 
For  bards  to  hvmn ! 

Guide  (aside).  I  look  upon  his  mien, 
And  waver.    Can  it  be?    Mv  bovish  heart 
Deemed  him  so  noble  once !  A  way,  weak  thoughts ! 
Why  should  I  shrink,  as  if  the  guilt  were  mine, 
From  his  proud  glance  1 

Procida.  Oh,  thou  dissembler!  thou, 
So  skilled  to  clothe  with  virtue's  generous  flush 
The  hollow  cheek  of  cold  hypocrisy, 
That,  with  thy  guilt  made  manifest,  I  can  scarce 
Believe  thee  guilty !   Look  on  me,  and  say 
Whose  was  the  secret  warning  voice,  that  saved 
De  Couci  with  his  bands,  to  join  our  foes, 
And  forge  new  fetters  for  th'  indignant  land? 
Whose  was  this  treachery  1 

[Shows  him  paper*. 
Who  hath  promised  here, 
(Belike  to  appease  the  inancs  of  the  dead,) 


At  midnight  to  unfold  Palermo's  galea, 

And  welcome  in  the  foe  1    Who  hath  done  this, 

But  thou,  a  tyrant's  friend  ? 

Raimond.  Who  hath  done  this? 
Father !— if  1  may  call  thee  by  that  name- 
Look,  with  thy  piercing  eye,  on  those  whose  smita 
Were  masks  that  hid  their  daggers. —  There,  per- 
chance, 
May  lurk  what  loves  not  light  too  strong.  Forme, 
I  know  but  this— there  needs  no  deep  research 
To  prove  the  truth — that  murderers  may  be  traitors 
Ev'n  to  each  other. 

Procida  (to  Montalba).  His  unahering  cheek 
Still  vividly  doth  hold  its  natural  hue, 
And  his  eye  quails  not ! — Is  this  innocence  1 

Montalba.   No  I  'tis  th*  nnAiinKag  fr«*tt>w*4 

of  crime. 
— Thou  bearest  a  gallant  mien ! — But  where  W  ste 
Whom  thou  hast  bartered  fame  and  life  to  save, 
The  fair  Provencal  maid  1— What,  knowest  thoc 

not 
That  this  alone  were  guilt,  to  death  sJbsd  7 
Was  't  not  our  law  that  he  who  spared  a  foe, 
(And  is  she  not  of  that  detested  racel) 
Should  thenceforth  be  amongst  us  at  m  fee  1 
— Where  hast  thou  borne  her  1 — speak ! 

Raimond.  That  Heaven,  whose  eye 
Burns  up  thy  soul  with  its  to-searching  glance, 
Is  with  her;  she  is  safe, 

Proeida.  And  by  that  word 
Thy  doom  is  sealed.— Oh  God!  that  I  had  died 
Before  this  bitter  hour,  in  the  full  strength 
And  glory  of  my  heart  I 

CONSTANCE  enters,  and  rashes  to  RAMOND. 

Constance.  Oh !  art  thou  found  1 
— But  yet,  to  find  thee  thus ! — Chains,  chains  for 

thee  I 
My  brave,  my  noble  love ! — Off  with  these  bask; 
Let  him  be  free  as  air : — for  I  am  come 
To  be  your  victim  now. 

Raimond.  Death  has  no  pang 
More  keen  than  this. — Oh!  wherefbreartthoQhcR? 
I  could  have  died  so  calmly,  deeming  thee 
Saved,  and  at  peace. 

Constance.  At  peace ! — And  thou  hast  thoujk 
Thus  poorly  of  my  love  1 — But  woman's  bmit 
Hath  strength  to  suffer  too. — Thj  father  sits 
On  this  tribunal ;  Raimond,  which  is  he  : 
Raimond.  My  father ! — who  hath  lulled  thy  ge> 
tie  heart 
With  that  false  hope  7— Beloved !  gaze  arooni- 
See,  if  thine  eye  can  trace  a  father  s  soul 
In  the  dark  looks  bent  on  us. 

Constance  (after  earnestly  exam  ining  the  «*»• 
tcnancesof  the  judges  t  falls  at  the  feet  qfPi* 
cida).  Thou  art  he ! 
Nay,  turn  thou  not  away ! — for  I  beheld 
Thy  proud  lip  quiver,  and  a  watery  mist 
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Pan  o'er  thy  troubled  eye;  and  then  I  knew 
Thou  wert  his  father !— Spare  him! — take  my  life! 
In  truth  a  worthless  sacrifice  for  hie, 
But  yet  mine  all.— Oh !  he  hath  still  to  ran 
A  long  bright  race  of  glory. 

Raitnond.  Constance,  peace  1 
I  look  upon  thee,  and  my  failing  heart 
Is  as  a  broken  reed. 

Constance  {still  addressing  Procida).  Oh,  yet 
relent! 
If  twas  his  crime  to  rescue  me,  behold 
I  come  to  be  the  atonement !    Let  him  live 
To  crown  thine  age  with  honour. — In  thy  heart 
There's  a  deep  conflict ;  but  great  nature  pleads 
With  an  o'ennastcring  voice,  and  thou  wilt  yield ! 
— Thou  art  hi*  father ! 

Procida  (after  a  pause).  Maiden,  thou  'it  de- 
ceived ! 
I  am  as  calm  as  that  dead  pause  of  nature 
Ere  the  full  thunder  bursts. — A  judge  is  not 
Father  or  friend.    Who  calls  this  man  my  son  ? 
— My  son ! — Ay !  thus  his  mother  proudly  smiled — 
But  she  was  noble ! — Traitors  stand  alone, 
Loosed  from  all  ties.— Why  should  I  trifle  thus? 
—Bear  her  away ! 

Raimond  (starting  forward).  And  whither  1 

Mont  alba.  Unto  death. 
Why  should  she  live  when  all  her  race  have  pe- 
rished? 

Constance  (sinking  into  the  arms  of  Raimond). 
Raimond,  farewell ! — Oh  1  when  thy  star  hath 
risen 
To  its  bright  noon,  forget  not,  best  beloved, 
I  died  for  thee ! 

Raimond.  High  Heaven !  thou  seest  these  things; 
And  yet  endurest  them ! — Shalt  thou  die  for  me, 
Purest  and  loveliest  being  ? — but  our  fate 
May  not  divide  us  long.    Her  cheek  is  cold — 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  are  closed — Should  this  be 

death! 
— If  thus,  there  yet  were  mercy ! — Father,  father  1 
Is  thy  heart  human  ? 

Procida.  Bear  her  hence,  I  say ! 
Why  mutt  my  soul  be  torn  1 

ANSELMO  enters,  holding  s  Crucifix. 

Anselmo.  Now,  by  this  sign 
Of  Heaven's  prevailing  love,  ye  shall  not  harm 
One  ringlet  of  her  head. — How !  is  there  not 
Enough  of  blood  upon  your  burthened  souls  1 
Will  not  the  visions  of  your  midnight  couch 
Be  wild  and  dark  enough,  but  ye  must  heap 
Crime  upon  crime? — Be  ye  content: — your  dreams, 
Your  councils,  and  your  banquetings,  will  yet 
Be  haunted  by  the  voice  which  doth  not  sleep, 
E'en  though  this  maid  be  spared! — Constance, 

look  up! 
Thou  shall  not  die. 


Raimond.  Oh !  death  e'en  now  hath  veiled 
The  light  of  her  soft  beauty.    Wake,  my  love  I 
Wake  at  my  voice ! 

Procida.  Anselmo,  lead  her  hence, 
And  let  her  live,  but  never  meet  my  sight. 
— Begone ! — My  heart  will  burst. 

Raimond.  One  last  embrace ! 
— Again  life's  rose  is  opening  on  her  cheek ; 
Yet  must  we  part    So  love  is  crushed  on  earth ! 
But  there  are  brighter  worlds !— Farewell,  farewell ! 
(He  gives  her  to  the  care  of  Anselmo.) 

Constance  (slowly  recovering).  There  was  a 
voice  which  called  me.    Am  I  not 
A  spirit  freed  from  earth  ?    Have  I  not  passed 
The  bitterness  of  death  1 

Anselmo.  Oh,  haste  away ! 

Constance.  Yes!  Raimond  calls  me.    He  too  is 
released 
From  bis  cold  bondage.    We  are  free  at  last,   ' 
And  all  is  well — Away ! 

(She  is  led  out  by  ijaoJaju.) 

Raimond.  The  pang  is  o'er, 
And  I  have  but  to  die. 

Montalba.  Now,  Procida, 
Comes  thy  great  task.  Wake !  summon  to  thine  aid 
All  thy  deep  soul's  commanding  energies ; 
For  thou — a  chief  among  us — must  pronounce 
The  sentence  of  thy  son.    It  rests  with  thee. 

Procida.  Ha !  ha !— Men's  hearts  should  be  of 
softer  mould 
Than  in  the  elder  time.    Fathers  could  doom 
Their  children  then  with  an  unfaltering  voice, 
And  we  must  tremble  thus !    Is  it  not  said, 
That  nature  grows  degenerate,  earth  being  now 
So  full  of  days? 

Montalba.  Rouse  up  thy  mighty  heart 

Procida.  Ay,  thou  sayest  right    There  yet  are 
souls  which  tower 
As  landmarks  to  mankind.   Well,  what's  the  task? 
— There  is  a  man  to  be  condemned,  you  say  ? 
Is  he  then  guilty  ? 

All.  Thus  we  deem  of  him 
With  one  accord. 

Procida.  And  hath  he  nought  to  plead  1 

Raimond.  Nought  but  a  soul  unstained. 

Procida.  Why,  that  is  little. 
Stains  on  the  soul  are  bat  as  conscience  deems 

them, 
And  <MeTrleiH'<i    may  be  seared— But,  for  this 

sentence! 
— Was  't  not  the  penalty  imposed  on  man, 
E'en  from  creation's  dawn,  that  he  must  die  ? 
— It  was:  thus  Baking  guilt  a  sacrifice 
Unto  eternal  justice ;  and  we  but 
Obey  Heaven's  mandate,  when  we  cast  dark  souls 
To  th'  elements  from  amongst  us.— Beit  so! 
Soon  bo  Ait  doom!— I  have  said.    Ay,  now  my 
heart 
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Is  girt  wUh  adamant,  whose  cold  weight  depress 
Its  gaspings  down. — Off!  let  me  breathe  in  free- 
dom! 
— Mountains  are  on  my  breast!    (He  sinks  back.) 

Atontalba.  Guards,  bear  the  prisoner 
Back  to  his  dungeon. 

Raimond.  Father!  oh,  look  up; 
Thou  art  my  father  still! 

Guido  (tearing  the  Tribunal,  throw  himself  on 
the  neck  of  Raimond).  Oh!  Raimond,  Rai- 
mond! 
If  it  should  be  that  I  have  wronged  thee,  say 
Thou  dost  forgive  me. 

Raimond.  Friend  of  my  young  days, 
So  may  all-pitying  Heaven ! 

(Raimond  is  led  out.) 
Protida,  Whose  voice  was  that? 
Where  is  he? — gone? — now  I  may  breathe  once 

more 
In  the  free  air  of  heaven.    Let  us  away. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

SCENE  I. — A  PRISON,  DIMLY  LIGHTED. 

RAIMOND  sleeping.    PROCIDA  eaten. 

Procida.   (gazing  upon  him  earnestly).  Can 
he  then  sleep 7 — Th'  o'crshadowing  night 
hath  wrapt 
Earth,  at  her  stated  hours— the  stars  have  set 
Their  burning  watch ;  and  all  things  hold  their 

course 
Of  wakefulness  and  rest ;  yet  hath  not  sleep 
Sat  on  mine  eyelids  since — but  this  avails  not ! 
— And  thus  he  slumbers ! — "  Why,  this  mien  doth 

seem 
As  if  its  soul  were  but  one  lofty  thought 
Of  an  immortal  destiny !" — his  brow 
Is  calm  as  waves  whereon  the  midnighthcavens 
Are  imaged  silently. — Wake,  Raimond,  wake! 
Thy  rest  is  deep. 

Raimond  (Parting  up).  My  father! — Where- 
fore here? 
I  am  prepared  to  die,  yet  would  1  not 
Fall  by  thy  hand. 

Procida.  'Twas  not  for  this  \  came. 

Raimond,    Then  wherefore? — and  upon  thy 
lofty  brow 
Why  burns  the  troubled  flush  7 

Procida.  Perchance  'tis  shame. 
Yes !  it  may  well  be  shame ! — for  I  have  striven 
With  nature's  feebleness,  and  been  o'erpowcred. 
— Howe'er  it  be,  'ti*  not  for  thee  to  gaze, 
Noting  it  thus.    Rise,  let  me  loose  thy  chains. 
Arise,  and  follow  me;  but  let  thy  step 
Fall  without  sound  on  earth :  I  have  prepared 
The  means  tat  thy  escape. 


VnatJ 


this, 


likmtffrm 
The  inflexible  Procida!  hast  Ik* 
Deeming  me  guiky  still  1 

Procida.  Upbraid  me  not  1 
It  is  even  so.    There  have  been  nobler  desia. 
By  Roman  father*  done, — bat  I  am 
Therefore,  again  I  amy,  arise!  and 
For  the  night  wanes.    Thj  fugitive 

be 
To  realms  beyond  the  deep;  so  let  us  part 
In  silence,  and  for  ever. 

Raimond.  Let  Aim  fly 
Who  holds  no  deep  asylum  in  his  breast, 
Wherein  to  anther  from  the  seofftofmeal 
— I  can  sleep  calmly  here. 

Procida.  Art  thou  in  love 
With  death  and  in&my,  that  so  thy  choice 
Is  made,  lost  boy!  when  freedom  coiirts  thy  grasp  1 

Raimond.  Father!  to  set  th' irrevocable  seej 
Upon  that  shame  wherewith  ye  have  branded  mt 
There  needs  but  flight.    What  shousH  bear  from 

this, 
My  native  land  1— A  blighted  name,  to  rise 
And  part  me,  with  its  dark  lenwnwraneet, 
For  ever  from  the  sunshine  1— OVr  my  aoul 
Bright  shadowings  of  a  nobler  destiny 
Float  in  dim  beauty  through  the  gloom;  bat  hoe, 
On  earth,  my  hopes  are  dosed. 

Procida.  T%y  hopes  are  closed ! 
And  what  were  they  to  mine*— Thou  wilt  not  If! 
Why,  let  all  traitors  flock  to  thee,  and  learn    .. 
How  proudly  guih  can  talk  3 — Let  fathers  lev 
Their  offspring  henceforth,  as  the  ass)  will  bMs 
Foster  their  young;  when  these  ran  mount  abas, 
Dissolving  nature's  bonds— why  should  it  not 
Be  so  with  us? 

Raimond.  Oh,  Father !— Now  I  feel 
What  high  prerogatives  belong  to  death. 
He  hath  a  deep,  though  voiceless  eloquence, 
To  which  I  leave  my  cause.    u.  His  solemn  vol 
Doth  with  mysterious  beauty  clothe  our  votes,  tj 


I 


And  in  its  vast,  oblivious  folds,  for 

Give  shelter  to  our  faults."    When  I 

The  mists  of  passion  which  havn 

Will  melt  like  day-dreams ;  and  my 

Will  be— not  what  it  should  have 

Must  pass  without  my  fame— but  yet, 

As  a  clear  morning  dew-drop.    Oh  V  the  gwe 

Hath  rights  inviolate  as  a  sanctuary's, 

And  they  should  be  my  own  I 

Procida.  Now,  by  just  Heaven, 
I  will  not  thus  be  tortured !— Were  my  heart 
But  of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  assured, 
I  could  be  calm  again.    u  But,  in  this  wild 
Suspense, — this  conflict  and  vicissitude 
Of  opposite  feelings  and  convictions — What! 
Hath  it  been  mine  to  temper  and  to  bend 
All  spirits  to  my  purpose ;  have  I 
With  a  severe  and  passionless  energy, 
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the  dread  minsjfaig  of  their  element*, 

s  which  have  locked  the  earth?— And  shall 


now 

fluctuate,  as  a  feeble  reed,  the  scorn 
aaything  of  the  winds  1"— Look  on  me,  boy ! 
never  dared  to  meet  these  eyes,  and  keep 
ut's  dark  secret  dose.  Oh,  pitying  Heaven  I 
to  my  soul  with  some  dread  oracle, 
rll  me  which  is  truth. 
mond.  I  will  not  plead. 
lot  call  th'  Omnipotent  to  attest 
nocence.    No,  father,  in  thy  heart 
v  my  birthright  shall  be  soon  restored ; 
fore  I  look  to  death,  and  bid  thee  speed 
Teat  absolver. 

ciila.  Oh!  my  son,  my  son  I 
ill  not  part  in  wrath ! — the  sternest  hearts, 
n  their  proud  and  guarded  fastnesses, 
something  still,  round  which  their -tendrils 
ing 

a  close  grasp,  unknown  to  those  who  dress 
love  in  smiles.  And  such  wert  thou  to  me! 
II  which  taught  me  that  my  soul  was  cast 
jrc's  mould. — And  I  must  now  hold  on 
solate  course  alone  I — Why,  be  it  thus! 
it  doth  guide  a  nation's  star,  should  dwell 
j'cr  the  clouds  in  regal  solitude, 
ent  to  himself. 
mond.  Yet,  on  that  summit, 
with  her  bright  wings  glory  shadows  thee, 
not  him  who  coldly  sleeps  beneath, 
ght  have  soared  as  high  I 
•ida.  No,  fear  thou  not ! 
It  be  remembered  long.    The  canker-worm 
heart  is  ne'er  forgotten. 
nond.  u  Oh !  not  thus— 
d  not  thus  be  thought  of." 
cida.  Let  mc  deem 

that  thou  art  base ! — for  thy  bright  looks, 
joriuus  mien  of  fearlessness  and  truth, 
would  not  haunt  me  as  th'  avenging  powers 
fj|  the  parricide. — Farewell,  farewell ! 
notesnv  Oh  I  thus  thy  mother  looked, 
,  with  a  tad,  yet  half-triumphant  smile, 
Kant  with  deep  meaning,  from  her  death-bed 
ve  thee  to  my  arms. 
nond.  Now  death  has  lost 
ng,  since  thou  bcliev'st  me  innocent, 
rufa  (irtidly).    Thou  innocent ! — Am  I  thy 
murderer  then  1 

!  I  tell  thee  thou  hast  made  my  name 
n  to  men! — No  I  I  will  not  forgive  thee ; 
or!— What!  the  blood  of  Procida 
a  traitor's  veins! — Let  the  earth  drink  it; 
wouldst  receive  our  foes! — but  they  shall 
jet 

■hy  perfidious  lips  a  welcome,  cold 
th  can  make  it — Qot  prepare  thy  soul! 
nond.  Father!  yet  hear  me! 
1$ 


Procida.  No!  thou  *H  skilled  to  make 
E'en  shame  look  fair.— Why  should  I  linger  thus  1 
(Going  to  leave  the  prison  he  turn*  back/or  a 
moment.) 
If  there  be  aught— {f  aught— for  which  thou 

need'st 
Forgiveness— not  of  me,  hut  that  dread  power 
From  whom  no  heart  is  veiled — delay  thou  not 
Thy  prayer:— Time  hurries  on. 
Raimond.  I  am  prepared. 
Procida.  'Tis  well.  [Exit  Procida, 

Raimond.    Men  talk  of  torture! — Can  they 
wreak 
Upon  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  frame, 
Half  the  mind  bears,  and  lives? — My  spirit  feels 
Bewildered;  on  its  powers  this  twilight  gloom 
Hangs  like  a  weight  of  earth.— It  should  be  morn; 
Why,  then,  perchance,  a  beam  of  Heaven's  bright 

sun 
Hath  pierced,  ere  now,  the  grating  of  my  bfcngeon, 
Telling  of  hope  and  mercy ! 

[Exit  into  an  inner  cell. 

SCENE  II. — ▲  STREET  OF  PALERMO. 
Many  CITIZENS  asmnbtad. 

First  Citizen.   The  morning  breaks ;  his  time 
is  almost  come: 
Will  he  be  led  this  way  1 

Second  Citizen.  Ay,  so  'tis  said, 
To  die  before  that  gate  through  which  he  purposed 
The  foe  should  enter  in. 

Third  Citizen.  'Twas  a  vile  plot! 
And  yet  I  would  my  hands  were  pure  as  his 
From  the  deep  stain  of  blood.    Didst  hear  the 

sounds 
I'  th'  air  last  night  1 

Second    Citizen.    Since   the  great  work   of 
slaughter, 
Who  hath  not  heard  them  duly,  at  those  hours 
Which  should  be  silent? 

Third  Citizen.  Oh!  the  fearful  mingling, 
The  terrible  mimicry  of  human  voices, 
In  every  sound  which  to  the  heart  doth  speak 
Of  wo  and  death. 

Second  Citizen,  Ay,  there  was  woman's  shrill 
And  piercing  cry ;  and  the  low  feeble  wail 
Of  dying  infants;  and  the  half-suppivsscd 
Deep  groan  of  man  in  his  last  agonies! 
And  now  and  then  there  swelled  upon  the  breeze 
Strange,  savage  bursts  of  laughter,  wilder  far 
Than  all  the  rest 

First  Citizen,  Of  our  own  fate,  perchance 
These  awful  midnight  waitings  may  be  deemed 
An  ominous  prophecy. — Should  France  regain 
Her  power  amongst  us,  doubt  not,  we  shall  have 
Stern  reckoners  to  account  with. — Hark! 

(  T*a  sound  of  trumpets  heard  at  distance*) 

Second  Citizen.  'Twas  but 
A  rushing  of  the  ta*ia 
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Third  Citizen.  E'en  now,  'Ub  said, 
The  hostile  bands  approach. 
(  The  sound  is  heard  gradually  drawing  nearer.) 

Second  Citizen.  Again ! — tf  at  sound 
Was  no  illusion.    Nearer  yet  it  swells — 
They  come,  they  come ! 

FROC1DA  enters. 

Proeida.  The  foe  is  at  your  gates ; 
But  hearts  and  hands  prepared  shall  meet  his  onset: 
Why  are  yc  loitering  here  ? 

Citizens.  My  lord,  we  came— 

Proeida.  Think  ye  I  know  not  wherefore? — 

'twas  to  see 

« 

A  fellow-being  die ! — Ay,  'tis  a  sight 

Man  loves  to  look  on,  and  the  tenderest  hearts 

Recoil,  and  yet  withdraw  not,  from  the  scene. 

For  this  yc  came — What !  is  our  nature  fierce, 

Or  is  there  that  in  mortal  agony, 

From  which  the  soul,  exulting  in  its  strength, 

Doth  learn  immortal  lessons  1 — Hence,  and  arm ! 

Ere  the  night  dews  descend,  ye  will  have  seen 

Enough  of  death ;  for  this  must  be  a  day 

Of  battle ! — 'Tis  the  hour  which  troubled  souls 

Delight  in,  for  its  rushing  storms  are  wings 

Which  bear  them  up ! — Arm,  arm !  'tis  for  your 

homes, 
And  all  that  lends  them  loveliness— Away  1 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — PRI80N  OF  RAIMOND. 
RADfOND.    AN8ELMO.    . 

Raimond.  And  Constance  then  is  safe ! — Hea- 
ven bless  thee,  father; 
Good  angels  tiear  such  comfort. 

Ansel  mo.  I  have  found 
A  safe  asylum  for  thine  honoured  love, 
Where  she  may  dwell  until  serener  days, 
With  Saint  Rosolia's  gentlest  daughters ;  those 
Whose  hallowed  oflice  is  to  tend  the  bed 
Of  pain  and  death,  and  sooth  the  parting  soul 
With  their  soft  hymns:  and  therefore  are  they 

called 
"  Sisters  of  Mercy." 

Raimond.  Oh  !  that  name,  my  Constance, 
Befits  thee  well !     E'en  in  our  happiest  days, 
There  was  a  depth  of  tender  pensiveness, 
Far  in  thine  eyes'  dark  azure,  speaking  ever 
Of  pity  and  mild  grief.     Is  she  at  peace? 

Ansel  mo.  Alas!  what  should  I  say? 

Raimond.  Why  did  I  ask? 
Knowing  the  deep  and  full  devoted  ness 
Of  her  young  heart's  affections?— Oh !  the  thought 
Of  my  untimely  fate  will  haunt  her  dreams, 
Which  should  have  been  so  tranquil !  And  her  soul, 
Whose  strength  was  but  the  lofty  gift  of  love, 
Even  unto  death  will  sicken. 

Antelmo.  All  that  faith 
Cstn  yield  of  comfort,  shall  assuage  her  woes  \ 


And  still,  whate'erbedde,  the  light  of  Heaven 
Rests  on  her  gentle  heart.    But  thou,  my  son ! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered  and  prepared 
For  nature's  fearful  and  mysterious  cbsnjst 
Raimond.  A/,  father!  of  ray  brief  remacnag 
The  least  part  is  in  die  I— And  yet  the  cap 
Of  life  still  mantled  bright! y  to  my  fins, 
Crowned  with  that  sparking  bobbfe,  whose  proad 


Is    glory !— Oh !  my  soai,  from  boyhoods  mam, 
Hath  nursed  rash  mighty  dreams ! — It  wasmy  hope 
To  leave  a  name,  whose  echo,  from  the  atom 
Of  time  should  rise,  and  float  upon  the  wmda, 
Into  the  far  hereafter :  then  to  be  ,, 

A  trumpet-sound,  a  voice  from  the  deep  tomb, 
Murmuring— Awake  1 — Arise ! — But  thisb  past! 
Erewliile,andithad^«DrferK>u^ofriiaiM,      ; 
To  deep  forgotten  in  the  dust     hot  now 
— Oh  Qed ! — the  undying  record*  of  my  grave      r 
Will  be, — Here  sleeps  a  traitor !— One.  wboser  ri« 
Was— to  deem  brave  men  might  rinflnohhr  weapons  ' 
Than  the  cold  murderer's  dagger! 

Anselmo.  Oh,  my  son, 
Subdue  these  troubled  thoughts!    Thou  would*     , 

not  change  . 

Thy  lot  for  theirs,  o'er  wlnedark  dreams  w9l  htnj  ,* 
Tl>eavengiiigahadowa,wMche^ 
Doth  conjure  from  toe  dead ! 

Raimond.  Thou  'rt  right    I  would  not. 
Yet  tis  »  weary  task  to  school  the  heart, 
Ere  years  or  griefs  have  tamed  its  fiery  spatY 
Into  that  still  and  passive  fortitude, 
Which  is  but  learned  from  saflering.    Wonktne. 

hour 
To  hush  these  passionate  throbbtngs  wen  at  hud! 
Anselmo.  It  will  not  be  to-day.     Hast  than  not 

heard — 
— But  no— the  rush,  the  trampling,  and  the  ail 
Of  this  great  city,  arming  in  her  haste, 
Pierce  not  these  dungeon-depths.    The  fee  hai 

reached 
Our  gates,  and  all  Palermo's  youth,  and  al 
Her  warrior-men,  arc  manhalfed,  and  gone  fcra 
In  that  high  hope  which  makes  realities, 
To  the  red  field.    Thy  father  leads  them  ea. 
Raimond  (starting  up).  They  are  gent  stuU 

my  father  leads  them  on ! 
All,  all  Palermo's  youth ! — No !  one  is  left, 
Shut  out  from  glory's  race ! — They  are  goo?  fatal 
—  Ay !  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad, 
It  burns  upon  the  air ! — The  joyous  winds 
Are  tossing  warrior-plumes,  the  proud  watts  feaa 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows ! — On  my  sight 
The  vision  bursts — it  maddens !  'tis  the  flash! 
The  lightning-shock  of  lances,  and  the  cJond 
Of  rushing  arrows,  and  the  broad  full  blast 
Of  helmets  in  the  son  1 — The  very  steed 
With  his  majestic  rider  glorying  shares 
The  hour's  stern  joy,  and  waves  his  floating  aval 
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lant  banner  I — Such  things  are 

&nd  I  am  ben! 

Uaa,  becalm! 

grave  ye  press,— thou  that  doat  pine 

sight  of  ehajns,  anal  they  that  rule 

of  the  fight 

jttr!  neafeamtM  ' 

0  would*  impart,  for  unto-thee 
,  the  warriaY  and  the  slave, 

i  say*,  but  pilgrims,  yreaaing  on 
bourne.    Yet  call  it  not  theiame ! 
,  who  fell  in  thia  day's  fight,  will  be 
heir  country,  visited 
th  their  children,  hearing  wreaths,    • 

1  hymiism  honour  of  theeVad: 
snchl. 

Rial  rashes  to  wttfy,  as  If  punnsd. 

inselmo !  .art  thon  found? 
otaJl  is  lost    Perchance  thy  mice, 
deem  Heaven  speaks,  thy  lifted  cross, 
mien,  may  stay  the  fugitives, 
m  back  to  die. 
rhefugithnl 

are  these  Tflst  sons  of  Sicily 
s  the  foe? 
'hat  I  should  aw) 

knd  thou— thou  Meedest,  Isjjyl 
eace !  heed  not  me,  when  Sicily  is 

he  walls,  and  watched  our  bands, 
ancient,  royal  banner  spread, 
marched.    The  combat  was  begun, 
ulse  given,  and  valiant  men 
eir  freedom  with  their  blood — when 

berti  led  his  recreant  vassals 

vadar's  host. 

His  country's  curse 

ave  for  ever ! 

lien  distrust 

wbler  leaders,  and  dismay, 

ntagion,  on  Palermo's  bands 

radly  blight.  They  fled!— Oh  shame! 

r  fly ! — Ay,  through  the  city  gates 

;  if  all  Etna's  burning  streams 

winged  steps! 

Thou  hast  not  named 

Di  Procida— He  doth  not  fly. 

o!  like  a  kingly  lion  in  the  toils, 

nters  yet,  he  proudly  strives 

i !    The  few  that  breast  the  storm, 

ad  Montalba,  by  his  side, 

graves  upon  the  battle-field. 

\nd  I  am  here!— Shall  there  be 

God! 

energies  of  fierce  despair, 

leart — and  not  to  read  toy  chains  ? 


Oh,  for  one  moment  of  the  thunderbolt 
Taset  the  strong  man  free! 

VUtoria  (after  gazing  upon  him  earnestly). 
Why,  'twere  a  deed 

Worthy  the  fame  and  blessing  of  all  time, 
To  loose  thy  bonds,  thou  son  of  Procida ! 
Thou  art  no  traitor : — from  thy  kindled  brow 
Looks  out  thy  lofty  soul  '.—Arise !  go  forth! 
And  rouse  the  noble  heart  of  Sicily 
Unav  high  deeds  again.    Anselmo,  haste; 
Unbjnd  him'.fJLet  my  spirit  still  prevail, 
Ere  I  depaitMbr  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  on  ma  now. 

*  {She  sinks  back  against  a  pillar.) 

Anselmo.  Oh  Heaven!  the  life-blood  streams 
Fast  from  thy  heaatftfthy  troubled  eyes  grow  dim. 
Who  hath  done  this  1 

VUioria.  Before  the  gates  I  stood, 
And  in  the  name  of  him,  the  loved  and  lost, 
With  WaViui  I  soon  shall  be,  all  vainly  strove 
To  staj  the  shameful  flight    Then  from  the  foe, 
Fraught  with  my  summons  to  his  viewless  home, 
Came  the  fleet  abaft  which  pierced  me. 

Anselmo.  Yet,  oh  yet, 
It  may  not  be  too  late.    Help,  help ! 

VUioria.  Away! 
Bright  is  the  hour  which  brings  me  liberty ! 

(Attendants  enter.) 
Haste,  be  those  fetters  riven !— Unbar  the  gates, 
And  set  the  captive  free! 

(  The  Attendants  seem  to  hesUate.) 
Know  ye  not  her 
Who  should  have  worn  your  country's  diadem? 

Attendants.  Oh,  lady,  we  obey. 
(They  take  off  BaimonoVs  chains.  He  springs 
up  exuUingly.) 

Raimond.  Is  this  no  dream? 
— Mount,  eagle !  thou  art  free! — Shall  I  then  die, 
Not  'midst  the  mockery  of  insulting  crowds, 
But  on  the  field  of  banners,  where  the  brave 
Arc  striving  for  an  immortality  ? 
— It  is  e'en  so! — Now  for  bright  arms  of  proos\ 
A  helm,  a  keen-edged  falchion,  and  e'en  yet 
My  fatffeT may  »w saved! 

VUtoria.  Away,  be  strong ! 
And  let  thy  battle-words,  to  rule  the  storm, 
Be — Conradin  I  (He  rushes  out.) 

Oh !  for  one  hour  of  life 
To  hear  that  name  blent  with  th'  exulting  shout 
Of  victory ! — 't  will  not  be ! — A  mightier  power 
Doth  summon  me  away. 

Anselmo.  To  purer  worlds 
Raise  thy  last  thoughts  in  hope. 

VUtoria.  Yes !  he  is  there, 
All  glorious  in  bis  beauty!  Conradin! 
Death  parted  us— and  death  shall  re- unite  I 
— He  will  not  stay! — it  is  all  darkness  nowf 
Night  gathers  o'er  my  spirit.  ^Skx  d*ta?\ 

Anselmo.  Sneia^oo»\ 
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(And  he  can  tame  the  mightiest)  hath  subdued 
My  towering  nature  thus ! — Yet  is  ht  welcome 
That  youth — 'twas  in  hia  pride  he  nfomimtl 
I  was  his  deadliest  foe,  and  thus  he  proved 
His  feariess  scorn.    Ha!  ha!  but  he  shall  fail 
To  melt  me  into  womanish  feebleness. ' 
There  I  still  baflfehim— 4he  grave  sihaB  seal 
My  lips  for  ever — mortal  shall  not  hear 
Montalba  say—"  Forgim?  {ft  diet) 

(  The  scene  doses.) 


SCENE  TI. — ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  NOD. 
FROCnU.   GUIDO. 


Procida*  The  day  is  oars;  but  he,  the  bine 
unknown, 
Who  turned  the  tide  of  battle^  he  whose  path 
Was  victory — who  hath  seen  himl 


It  is  an  awful  hour  which  stills  the  heart 
That  beat  so  proudly  once. — Have  mercy,  Heaven ! 

(He  kneel*  beside  her.) 

(  The  scene  closes.) 

SCENE  IT. — BEFORE  THE  OATE8  OF  PALERMO. 

SICIIIANS  flying  tumuluioariy  towards  the  Gates. 

Voices  (without).  Montjoy!  Montjoy!  St.  Den- 
nis for  Anjou! 
Provencals,  on ! 

Sicilians.  Fly,  fly,  or  all  is  lost!  * 
(Raimond  appears  in  the  gateway,  armed,  and 
carrying  a  banner.) 
Raimond.  Back,  back,  I  say!  ye  men  of  Sicily! 
All  is  not  lost !  Oh  shame ! — A  few  brave  hearts 
In  such  a  cause,  ere  now,  have  set  their  breasts 
Against  the  rush  of  thousands,  and  sustained, 
And  made  the  shock  recoil. — Ay,  man,  free  man, 
Still  to  be  called  so,  hath  achieved  such  deeds 
As  heaven  and  earth  have  marvelled  at ;  and  souls, 
Whose  spark  yet  slumbers  with  the  days  to  come, 
Shall  burn  to  hear :  transmitting  brightly  thus 
Freedom  from  race  to  race ! — Back !  or  prepare, 
Amidst  your  hearths,  your  bowers,  your  very 

shrines, 
To  bleed  and  die  in  vain ! — Turn,  follow  me ! 
Conradin,  Conradin ! — for  Sicily 
His  spirit  fights ! — Remember  Conradin ! 

(  They  begin  to  rally  around  him.) 
Ay,  this  is  well ! — Now  follow  me,  and  charge ! 
The  Provencals  rush  in,  but  are  repulsed  by 
the  Sicilians.) 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — PART  OF  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE.        i  gneak 

MONTALBA  cnten  wounded,  and  supported  by  RAIMOND,  Forgiveness  to  his  sire  J— His  name  shall  cast 
whose  lace  b  concealed  by  his  helmet  lu  brightneaB  0>er  my  ^ , 

Raimond.  Here  rest  thee,  warrior.  Guido.  Oh,  day  of  joy ! 

Montalba.  Rest,  ay,  death  is  rest,  j  The  brother  of  my  heart  is  worthy  still 

And  such  will  soon  be  mine — But,  thanks  to  thee,  The  lofty  name  he  bears. 
1  shall  not  die  a  captive.     Brave  Sicilian ! 

These  lips  are  ail  unused  to  soothing  words,  ANSELMO  astern 

Or  I  should  bless  the  valour  which  hath  won  Procida.  Anselmo !  welcome ! 

For  my  last  hour,  the  proud  free  solitude  [  In  a  glad  hour  we  meet,  for  know,  my  son 

Wherewith  my  soul  would  gird  itself. — Thy  name?  Is  guiltless. 

Raimond.  'Twill  be  no  music  to  thine  ear,  Mon- '     Anselmo.  And  victorious !  by  his  arm 
talba.  All  hath  been  rescued. 

Gaze — read  it  thus !  Procida.  How  1  th'  unknown — 

(He  lifts  the  visor  of  his  helmet.)      Anselmo.  Was  he ! 

Montalba.  Raimond  di  Procida !  Thy  noble  Raimond !  By  VUtoria's  hand 

Raimond.  Thou  hast  pursued  me  with  a  bitter  Freed  from  his  bondage  in  that  awful  boot 


ALBERT!  hi  broaght  in 

Alberti.  Procida! 

Procida.  Be  silent,  traitor!— Bear  him  from  my 
sight 
Unto  your  deepest  dungeons. 

Alberti.  Tn  the  grave 
A  nearer  home  awaits  mV. — Yet  one  word 
Ere"  my  voice  fail— thy  son — 

Procida.  Speak,  Jpeak! 

Alberti.  Thy  son 
Knows  rfct  a  thought  of  guilt  ThattnttTowskt 
Was  mine  alone.  (He  is  led  assy-) 

Procida.  Attest  it,  earth  and  Heaven! 
My  son  is  guiltless ! — Hear  it,  Sicily! 
The  blood  of  Procida  is  noble  still! 
— My  son ! — He  lives,  he  lives ! — Hsj  voice  shall 


\ 


hate, 
But  fare  thee  well !  Heaven's  peace  be  with  thy 

soul! 
I  must  away — One  glorious  effort  more 
And  this  proud  field  is  won ! 

[Exit  Raimond. 
Montalba.  Am  I  thus  humbled? 
Hem  my  bent  sinks  within  met  But  'tis  deaxh. 


When  all  was  flight  and  terror. 

Procida.  Now  my  cup 
Of  joy  too  brightly  mantles ! — Let  me 
My  warrior  to  a  father's  heart — and  die; 
For  life  hath  nought  beyond — Why 

not? 
Anselmo,  lead  me  to  my  valiant  boy! 
\     Anselmo.  TeoxDjei  \hi»  ypaaA  delight. 
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a.  What  ineanethsl  look? 
not  fallen? 
10.  He  Uvea* 
a.  Away,  away! 
kle  city  with  triumphal  pomp 
)  greet  her  victor.    Let  thie  hour 
all  hie  wrongs! —  [Exeunt. 


With  the  green  efainmg  lanrel,  when  their  brows 
Wore,  death's  own  impress — and  it  may  be  thus 
E'en  yet  with  me !— They  freed  me,  when  the  foe 
Had  half  prevailed,  and  1  have  proudly  earned, 
_  With  my  heart's  dearest  blood,  the  meed  to  die 
Within  thine  arms. 

Constance.  Oh!  speak  not  thus— to  die! 
These  wounds  may  yet  be  closed. 

(She  attempts  to  bind  hisvounds) 
Look  on  me,  love ! 

Why,  there  ia  awe  than  life  in  thy  glad  mien, 
Til  full  of  bofe!  and  from  thy  kindled  eye 
Breaks  e'en  unwonted  light,  whose  ardent  ray 
Seems  bom  to  be  immortal ! 

Raimond.  'Tis  e'en  so! 
The  parting  soul  dejh  gather  all  her  fires 
Around  her:  all  haFglorioas  hopes,  and  dreams 
And  burning  aspirations,  to  illume 
The  shadowy  dimness  of  th*  untrodden  path 
Which  lies  before  her;  and,  encircled  thus, 
Awhile  the  sits  in  dying  eyes,  and  thence 
Sends  forth  her  bright  farewell.  Thy  gentle  cares 
Are  vain,  and  yet  I  bless  them. 

Constance.  Say,  not  vain; 
The  dying  look  not  thus.    We  shall  not  part! 
Raimond.    I  have  seen  death  ere  now,  and 
known  him  wear 
Full  many  a  changeful  aspect 

Constance.  Oh !  but  none 
Radiant  as  thine,  my  warrior!— Thou  wilt  live! 
Look  round  thee  {—all  is  sunshine— is  not  this 
A  smiling  world  1 

Raimond.  Ay,  gentlest  love,  a  world 
Of  joyous  beauty  and  magnificence, 
Almost  too  fair  to  leave ! — Yet  must  we  tame 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  this! — Oh,  weep  thou  not! 
There  is  no  home  for  liberty,  or  love, 
Beneath  these  festal  skies ! — Be  not  deceived ! 
My  way  lies  far  beyond ! — I  shall  he  soon 
That  viewless  thing  which,  with  its  mortal  weeds 
Casting  off  meaner  passions,  yet,  wc  trust,     ' 
Forgets  not  how  to  love! 

Constance.  And  must  this  be? 
Heaven,  thou  art  inerciful! — Oh !  bid  our  souls 
Depart  together! 

Raimond.  Constance !  there  is  strength 
Within  thy  gentle  heart,  which  hath  been  proved 
Nobly  for  me: — Arouse  it  once  again  ! 
Thy  grief  unmans  me — and  I  fain  would  meet 
That  which  approaches,  as  a  brave  man  yields 
With  proud  submission  to  a  mightier  foe. 
— It  is  upon  me  now! 

Constance.  I  will  be  calm. 
Let  thy  head  rest  upon  my  bosom,  Raimond, 
And  I  will  so  suppress  its  quick  deep  sobs, 
They  shall  but  rock  thee  to  thy  rest.    There  is 
A  world,  (ay,  let  us  seek  it !)  where  no  blight 


KB  VII. — GARDEN  OP  A  COKTKNT. 
SD  k  led  in  wounded,  laming  on  Attendant* 
id.  Bear  me  to  no  dull  couch,  but  let  me 

ght  face  of  nature ! — Lift  my  helm, 

ay  look  on  heaven. 

Utendant  {to  Second  Attendant).  Lay 

a  to  rest 

rcen  sunny  bank,  and  I  will  call 

r  sister  to  his  aid ;  but  thou 

ito  the  field,  for  high-born  men 

d  the  peasant's  aid. 

[Exit  Second  Attendant, 
imond).  Here  gentler  hands 

thee,  warrior;  for  in  these  retreats 
ll,  whose  vows  devote  them  to  the  care 

suffer.  May's!  thou  live  to  Mess  them ! 
[Exit  Pint  AttendmU. 
id.  Thus  have  I  wished  to  die!— Twos 
roud  strife! 

blessed  th'  unknown  who  rcscajed  him, 
:m,  alas!  because  unknown !) and  Guido, 
bravely  struggling,  called  aloud, 
aKan,  on!"  Oh!  had  they  deemed 
ho  led  that  rescue,  they  had  spurned 

though  'twas  deliverance;  and  their 

,  like  blights,  upon  me. — There  is  one, 
j  ne'er  turned  on  mine,  but  its  blue  light 
t,  trembling  through  the  dewy  mist 
deep  tenderness ! — Oh  might  the  soul 
:  eye,  shine  on  me  ere  I  perish! 
her  voice? 

B  inters,  speaking  to  a  NUN,  who  turns  Into 
another  path. 

x.  Oh!  happy  they,  kind  sister, 

is  ye  tend ;  for  it  is  theirs  to  fall 

'e  men  side  by  side,  when  the  roused 

dly  to  the  last! — There  are  high  souls 
>e  was  such  a  death,  and  'tis  denied ! 
(Sfie  approaches  Raimond). 
rrior,  is  there  aught — thou  here,  my 
ml! 

—and  thus! — Oh!  is  this  joy  or  wo? 
i.  Joy,  be  it  joy,  my  own,  my  blessed 

3  grave's  dim  verge! — yes !  it  it  joy! 
ince!  victors  have  been  crowned,  ere  Falls  on  the  beautiful  rose  of  youth,  and  there 

jl  shall  be  with  thee  eoon\ 
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Anitlmo.  Lift  up  thy  bead, 
Br»»c  youth,  eiultingly!  for  lo!  thine  how 
Of  glory  come*  l-Oh!  doth  it  come  too  Hal 
E'en  now  the  Mm  Albert!  hath  oonfc-od 
That  guilty  plot,  fin  which  thy  Ufa  was  doomed 
To  be  th'  atonement 

Raimmd.  'Tie  enough!  Rejoice, 
Rejoice,  my  Corntenee  !  for  1 leare  a  nam* 
O'er  which  ihou  may'rt  weep  proudly ! 

(florin** 

To  thy  breeet 

Fold  mo  yet  doeer,  for  inky  dirt 

Hath  touched  my  rein*. 

Quittance.  And  mail  thou  leave  roe,  Raimondl 
Abu !  thine  eye  growe  dim— Ite  wandering  glance 
Ji  full  of  dream*. 

Esmond.  Haate,  haate,  and  tell  my  fetter 
I  wa*  no  traitor! 

Froeufa  {nuking  Jorrtard).  To  that  fiilhei'i 
heart 
Return,  forgiving  all  thy  wrong*,  return! 
Speak  to  me,  Raimond  1— Thou  wert  en*,  kind, 
And  bran,  and  gentle  1  Bey  thai  ell  the  past 
Shall  be  forgiven !  That  word  from  none  bat  thee 
My  lip*  e'er  atked— Speak  to  me  once,  my  boy, 
My  pride,  my  hope!— And  is  it  with  thee  thual 
Look  on  me  yet!— Oh!  mnet  thia  wo  be  borne  1 
Raimond.  Off  with  tha  weightof  chain*!  its 

Fat  a  crowned  conqueror  1 — Hark,  the  trumpet'* 

(it  Mtmnd  of  triumpkcM  muafe  it  heard, 
gradually  approaching.) 
I*  H  not  a  thrilling  ealt  1—  What  droway  spell 
Benumb*  me  thual — Hence!  1  am  free  ag 
Now  swell  your  festal  strain*,  the  field  ii  wool 
Sing  me  to  gloriaua  dream*.  (E   diet.) 

Amelraa.  The  Mrife  is  past. 
There  fled  a.  noble  epirit ! 

Conttance.  Huih!  he  eleepe— 
Diatnrb  him  not  1 

Atuelmo.  AIu!  thi*  ii  no  aleep 


From  which  tha  eysdaWi  radiantly  mate: 
down  thy  sari,  for  earthly  hope  it  e'er ! 
(T**™*fee*rdUii*»oW>r««dB»j\  Cm* 


Guido.  Tha  m\ 


a  decked,  Ike  bean 


Where  ia  ■ 

,     -   ..:   Jenno'*  victor! 

Antel  mo.  Ye  crJDM  too  late. 
i  human  praise  doth  sand  no  echo 

i   ■  drfisariU.  (TVnieiaiB.) 

Froade  («/-*■  «*■«•*>  le  Ink  duet 
I  look  on— lUimond !— "ha  bat  steep— a  snee 
Onhi.pak*ta*«mtpr«pdty.    Baimooi,«m! 
Ob,  Godl  ami  (km  waa  kit  trinnrabant  dajl 
My  *on,  my  aayaeni  eon.! 

ebn*™*  (*t****V>  Ait  Am  hat  fatherl 
I  know  thee  sa**^— Hsmw!  with  toydark-an 

And  thy  cold  keartt-Tfcw  canst  not  wake  hat 


■  tha!— TMheterwa* 
On  the  dark  eonl  tort  late:  And  glory  erosm 
.,  ,■  -  euo*  dead!— And  an  hoax  cat"  » 
break 
The  mightiest  beaita !— My  bob!  my  «■!■*■ 
A  day  of  triumph!— Ay,  far  thee  alone! 
(mthnakimutVvpmtktbcJyiflbmimn 
[O-rls*** 
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Ctie  aea&tte  ot  the  mptt> 


OR 


THE  MEETING  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  GRttTLI. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  wu  in  the  year  1308,  that  the  Swiss  rose 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Bailiffs  appointed  over 
them  by  Albert  of  Austria.  The  field  called  the 
Grfttli,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seelisberg,  and  near  the 
boundaries  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  was  fixed 
«pon  by  three  spirited  yeomen,  Walter  Ftat  (the 
frther-in-law  of  William  Tell),  Werner  Staufla- 
eher,  andEnri(orAnioW)Melchthd,a8tlieirplace 
of  meeting,  to  deliberate  on  the  accompHahment  of 
projects. 


11  Hither  came  Fttrstand  Mefehthal,  along  secret 
paths  over  the  heights,  and  Stauftacher  in  his  boat 
across  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  .  On  the 
night  preceding  the  11th  of  November,  1307,  they 
met  here,  each  with  ten  associates,  men  of  approv- 
ed worth;  and  while  at  this  solemn  hour  they  were 
wrapt  in  the  contemplation  that  on  their  success 
depended  the  fate  of  their  whole  posterity,  Werner, 
Walter ,  and  Arnold  held  up  their  hands  to  heaven, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  whohascreated 
P^n  to  an  inalienable  degree  of  freedom,  swore 
jointly  and  strenuously  to  defend  that  freedom. 
The  thirty  associate*  heard  the  oath  with  awe;  and 


Whose  pealing  echoes  through  the  larch-woods 

borne, 
To  the  low  cabins  of  the  glens  made  known 
That  welcome  steps  were  nigh.  The  flocks  had. 

gone, 
By  cliff  and  pine-bridge,  to  their  place  of  rest; 
The  chamois  slumbered,  for  the  chase  was  done 
His  cavern-bed  of  moss  the  hunter  prest, 
And  the  rock-eagle  couched,  high  on  his  cloudy 

nest. 

IL 
I     Did  the  land  sleep?— the  woodman's  axe  had 


Its  ringing  notes  upon  the  beech  and  plane; 
The  grapes  were  gathered  in ;  the  vintage  feast 
Was  closed  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper's  strain 
Hushed  by  the  streams;  the  year  was  in  its 

wane, 
The  night  in  its  mid-watch ;  it  was  a  time 
E'en  marked  and  hollowed  into  Slumber's  reign. 
But  thoughts  were  stirring,  restless  and  sublime, 
And  o'er  his  white  Alps  moved  the  Spirit  of  tho 
clime. 

III. 


with  uplifted  hands  attested  the  same  (Sod,  and  all  |     portnerej  where  snows  in  crowning  glory  spread, 
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his  saints,  that  they  were  firmly  bent  on  offering  | 
up  their  fives  for  the  defence  of  their  injured  liberty. 
They  then  calmly  agreed  on  their  future  proceed- 
ings, and  for  the  present,  each  returned  to  his 
hamlet0— Pkmta's  Bietoryofthe  Helvetic  Cottfe- 
deraey. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1308,  they  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  "it  is  well 
attested,"  says  the  same  author, "  that  not  one  drop 
of  blood  was  shed  on  this  memorable  occasion,  nor 
had  one  proprietor  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  claim,  a 
privilege,  ot  an  inch  of  land.  The  Swiss  met  on 
the  succeeding  sabbath,  and  once  more  confirmed 
by  oath  their  ancient,  and  (as  they  fondly  named 
it)  their  perpetual  league." 

I. 
•Twas  night  upon  the  Alps.— The  Senn's(l) 

wild  horn, 
like  a  wind's  voice,  had  poured  its  last  long 

tone, 


High  and  unmarked  by  mortal  footstep  lay; 
And  there,  where  torrents,  'midst  the  ice-caves 

fed, 
Burst  in  their  joy  of  light  and  sound  away; 
And  there,  where  Freedom,  as  in  scornful  piny, 
Had  hung  man's  dwellings  'midst  the  realms  of 

air, 
O'er  clifls  the  very  birth-place  of  the  day — 
Oh!  who  would  dream  that  Tyranny  would  dare 
To  lay  her  withering  hand  on  God's  bright  works 

e'en  there  1 

IV. 
Yet  thus  it  was— amidst  the  fleet  streams  gush- 
ing 
To  bring  down  rainbows  o'er  their  sparry  cell, 
And  the  glad  heights,  through  mist  and  tempest 

rushing 
Up  where  the  sun's  red  fire-glance  earliest  fell, 
And  the  fresh  pastures,  where  the  herd's  sweet 
bell 
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Recalled  each  life  as  Eastern  patriarch!  led; — 
There  peasant-men  their  free  thoughts  might 

not  tell 
Save  in  the  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dread, 
And  hollow  sounds  that  wake  to  Guilt's  dull,  steei- 

thy  tread. 

V. 

But  in  a  land  of  happy  shepherd-homes, 
On  its  green  hills  in  quiet  joy  reclining 
With  their  bright  hearth-fires,  'midst  the  twi- 
light-glooms, 
From   bowery  lattice   through  the  fir-woods 

shining; 
A  land  of  legends  and  wild  songs,  entwining 
Their  memory  with  all  memories  loved  and 

West— 
In  such  a  land  there  dwells  a  power,  combining 
The  strength  of  many  a  calm,  but  fearless  breast; 
— And  wo  to  him  who  breaks  the  sabbath  of  its 
rest! 

VI. 

A  sound  went  up— the  wave's  dark  sleep  was 

broken 
On  TJri's  lake  was  heard  a  midnight 
Of  man's  brief  course  a  troubled  moment's  token 
Th'  eternal  waters  to  their  barriers  bore ; 
And  then  their  gloom  a  flashing  image  won 
Of  torch-fires  streaming  out  o'er  crag  and  wood, 
And  the  wild  falcon's  wing  was  heard  to  soar 
In  startled  haste— and  by  that  moonlight-flood, 
A  band  of  patriot-men  on  Grutli's  verdure  stood. 

VII. 

They  stood  in  arms— the  wolf-spear  and  the  bow 
Had  waged  their  war  on  things  of  mountain- 
race; 
Might  not  their  swift  stroke  reach  a  mail-clad 

foe? 

— Strong  hands  in  harvest,  daring  feet  in  chase, 
True  hearts  in  fight,  were  gathered  on  that  place 
Of  secret  council. — Not  for  fame  or  spoil 
So  met  those  men  in  Heaven's  majestic  face; — 
To  guard  free  hearths  they  rose,  the  sons  of  toil, 
The  hunter  of  the  rocks,  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

VIII. 

O'er  their  low  pastoral  valleys  might  the  tide 
Of  years  have  flowed,  and  still,  from  sire  to  son, 
Their  names  and  records  on  the  green  earth  died, 
As  cottage  lamps,  expiring,  one  by  one, 
In  the  dim  glades,  when  midnight  hath  begun 
To  hush  all  sound. — But  silent  on  its  height, 
The  snow-mass,  full  of'death,  while  ages  run 
Their  course,  may  slumber,  bathed  in  rosy  light, 
Till  some  rash  voice  or  step  disturb  its  brooding 
might. 


fcc 


in' 


Sowentaey 

Their  cabin- threshokk,  and  the  lowly  door, 

Which  wefl  had  stood  sfainsttheFohavrindX*) 

Could  bar  Oppression  from  their  homes  no  me, 
—Why,  what  had  the  to  do  when  aBlfcJnp 


ini[srosT — In  the  storaVsfns 


array 


Wild  Grandeur's  i 

way, 
How  dared  *A«  lift  her 
Th' enduring  and 
Of  sovereign  Alps,  that  winged 

the  day! 


This  might  not  long  be  borne— 4hetamekw  all 
Han  voices  from  the  eave  and  cataract  swefnf. 
Fraught  with  His  name,  whose  awnl  ftnem 

fills 
Their  deep  lone  places,  and  forever  teJEog 
That  He  hath  marts— a  Inst    surf  tary  whose 

dwelling 
Was  on  those  ancient  Macasea,  gave  ear; 
The  weight  of  sufieraaca  from  their  hearts  re- 

pelUng, 
They  rose    the  forester,  the  lasuntaiwif 
Ohl  what  hath  earth  nor*  strong  than  the  rood 


XL 


Sacred  be  Griffs 

Through  many  a  blue  and  i 

There,  while  the  sons  of  happier  lands  woe 

sleeping, 
Had  those  brave  Switsers  met;  aadinmtaght 
Of  the  just  God,  who  pours  forth  bating  oaibt 
To  gird  the  oppressed,  had  given  their  ssfp 

thoughts  way, 
And  braced  their  spirits  for  the 
With  lovely  images  of  home,  that  lay 
Bowered 'midst  the  rustling  pines,  or  by  the  ur- 

rent-spray. 

XII. 

Now  had  endurance  reached  its  boundo!— TsfJ 

came 
With  courage  set  in  each  bright  earnest  ejt, 
The  day,  the  signal,  and  the  hour  to  muse, 
When  they  should  gather  on  their  hHktsoe, 
Or  shake  the  Glaciers  with  their  joyous  ay 
For  the  land's  freedom.— 'Twas  a  scent  eon* 

bining 
All  glory  in  itself— the  solemn  sky, 
The  stars,  the  waves  their  softened  light  ensbrJa- 

And  Man's  high  soul  supreme  o'er  mighty  Katns 
■hming. 
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xra. 

Calmly  they  Mood,  and  with  collected  mien, 
Breathing  their  souls  in  voice*  firm  but  low, 
As  if  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  scene, 
With  the  wood's  whisper,  and  the  wave's  sweet 

flow, 
Had  tempered  in  their  thoughtful  hearts  the 

glow 
Of  all  indignant  feeling.    To  the  breath 
Of  Dorian  flute,  and  lyre-note  soft  and  slow, 
E'en  thus,  of  old,  the  Spartan  from  its  sheath 
Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  himself  for  death. 

XIV. 

And  three,  that  seemed  as  chieftains  of  the  band, 
Were  gathered  in  the  midst  on  that  lone  shore 
By  Uri's  lake— a  father  of  the  land,(3) 
One  on  his  brow  the  silent  record  wore 
Of  many  days,  whose  shadows  had  passed  o'er 
His  path  amongst  the  hills,  and  quenched  the 

dreams 
Of  youth  with  sorrow. — Yet  from  memory's  lore 
Still  his  life's  evening  drew  its  loveliest  gleams, 
For  he  had  walked  with  God,  beside  the  mountain 

streams. 

XV. 

And  his  gray  hairs,  in  happier  tunes,  might  well 
To  their  last  pillow  silently  have  gone, 
As  melts  a  wreath  of  snow. — But  who  shall  tell 
How  fife  may  task  the  spirit?— He  was  one, 
Who  from  its  morn  a  freeman's  work  had  done, 
And  reaped  his  harvest,  and  his  vintage  pressed, 
Fearless  of  wrong; — and  now,  at  set  of  sun, 
He  bowed  not  to  his  years,  for  on  the  breast 
OfastfflcnamkBssland,  he  deemed  it  much  to  rest 

XVI. 

But  for  such  holy  rest  strong  hands  must  toil, 
Strong  hearts  endure ! — By  that  pale  elder's  side, 
Stood  one  that  seemed  a  monarch  of  the  soil, 
Serene  and  stately  in  his  manhood's  pride, 
Wemer,(4)  the  brave  and  true ! — If  men  have 

died, 
Their  hearths  and  shrines  inviolate  to  keep, 
He  was  a  mate  for  such. — The  voice,  that  cried 
Within  his  breast, "  Arise!"  came  stfll  and  deep 
From  his  far  home,  that  smiled,  e'en  then,  in  moon- 
light sleep. 

xvn. 

It  was  a  home  to  die  for  I — as  it  rose, 
Through  its  vine-foliage  sending  forth  a  sound 
Of  mirthful  childhood,  o'er  the  green  repose 
And  laughing  sunshine  of  the  pastures  round ; 
And  he  whose  fife  to  that  sweet  spot  was  bound, 
Raised  unto  Heaven  a  glad,  yet  thoughtful  eye, 
And  aet  hit  free  step  firmer  on  the  ground, 


When  o'er  his  soul  its  melodies  went  by, 
As  through  some  Alpine  pass,  a  breeze  of  Italy. 

xvin. 

But  who  was  he,  that  on  his  hunting-spear 
Leaned  with  a  prouder  and  more  fiery  bearing? 
— His  was  a  brow  for  tyramVheartsto  fear, 
Within  the  shadow  of  its  dark  locks  wearing 
That  which  they  may  not  tame— a  soul  declaring 
War 'against  earth's  oppressors. — 'Midst  that 

throng, 
Of  other  mould  he  seemed,  and  loftier  daring, 
One  whose  blood  swept  high  impulses  along, 
One  that  should  pass,  and  leave  a  name  for  war- 
like song; 

XIX. 

A  memory  on  the  mountains !— one  to  stand, 
When  the  hills  echoed  with  the  deepening  swell 
Of  hostile  trumpets,  foremost  for  the  land, 
And  in  some  rock-defile,  or  savage  dell, 
Array  her  peasant-children  to  repel 
Th'  invader,  sending  arrows  for  his  chains ! 
Ay,  one  to  fold  around  him,  as  he  fell, 
Her  banner  with  a  smile — for  through  his  veins 
The  joy  of  danger  flowed,  as  torrents  to  the  plains. 


There  was  at  times  a  wildness  in  the  light 
Of  his  quick-flashing  eye ;  a  something,  born 
Of  the  free  Alps,  and  beautifully  bright, 
And  proud,  and  tameless,  laughing  fear  toscorn ! 
It  well  might  be! — Young  Erni's(5)  step  had 

worn 
The  mantling  snows  on  their  most  regal  steeps, 
And  tracked  the  lynx  above  the  clouds  of  morn, 
And  followed  where  the  flying  chamois  leaps 
Across  the  dark-blue  rifts,  th'  unfathomed  glacier- 
deeps. 

XXI. 

He  was  a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky, 
A  being,  whose  bright  spirit  had  been  fed 
'Midst  the  crowned  heights  with  joy  and  liberty, 
And  thoughts  of  power. — He  knew  each  path 

which  led 
To  the  rock's  treasure  caves,  whose  crystals  shed 
Soft  light  o'er  secret  fountains. — At  the  tone 
Of  his  loud  horn,  the  L&mmer-Geyer(6)  had 

spread 
A  startled  wing ;  for  oft  that  peal  had  blown 
Where  the  free  cataract's  voice  was  wont  to  sound 

alone. 


XXII. 
step  had  tracked  the  waste,  his  soul  had 
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Of  wrong*  to  call  down  Heaven^}— That  tale 

was  beard 
In  Hash's  dales,  and  where  the  shepherds  fold 
Their  flocks  in  dark  ravine  and  craggy  hold 
On  the  Weak  Oberland;  and  where  the  light 
Of  Day's  last  footstep  bathes  in  burning  gold 
Great  Right's  cliffs;  and  where  Mount  Pilate's 

height 
Casts  o'er  his  glassy  lake  the  darkness  of  his  might 

XXIII. 

Nor  was  it  heard  in  Tain. — There  all  things 

press 
High  thoughts  on  man.    The  fearless  hunter 

passed, 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness, 
There  leapt  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  cast 
The  weight  of  bondage  down — and  bright  and 

fast, 

As  the  dear  waters,  joyously  and  free, 
Burst  from  the  desert  rock,  it  rushed,  at  last, 
Through  the  far  valleys;  till  the  patriot-three 
Thus  with  their  brethren  stood,  beside  the  Forest 
Se4L(8) 

XXIV. 

They  linked  their  hands,— they  pledged  their 

stainless  faith, 
In  the  dread  presence  of  attesting  Heaven — 
They  bound  their  hearts  to  suffering  and  to 

death, 
With  the  severe  and  solemn  transport  given 
To  bless  such  vows.— How  man  had  striven, 
How  man  might  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  they 

knew, 
And  called  upon  their  God,  whose  arm  had  riven 
The  crest  of  many  a  tyrant,  since  He  blew 
The  foaming  sea-wave  on,  and  Egypt's  might  o'er- 

threw. 

XXV. 

They  knelt,  and  rose  in  strength. — The  valleys 

Still  in  their  dimness,  but  the  peaks  which  darted 
Into  the  bright  mid-air,  had  caught  from  day 
A  flush  of  fire,  when  those  true  Switzers  parted, 
Each  to  his  glen  or  forest,  steadfast-hearted, 
And  full  of  hope.    Not  many  suns  had  worn 
Their  setting  glory,  ere  from  slumber  started 
Ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  mountains  born — 
So  far  was  heard  the  blast  of  Freedom's  echoing 
horn! 

XXVI. 

The  ice-vaults  trembled,  when  that  peal  came 

rending 
The  froaen  stillness  which  around  them  hung ; 
From  cfifTto  cliff  the  avalanche  descending, 
Gave  answer,  tiU  the  sky's  blue  hoUows  rung, 


And  the 


thrasjgh  the  sskmigat 


From  the  Sanson  rocks  Eke 

To  the  for  Seefisberg;  whence  Egat 

On  Gratfi's  field,  till  sU  the  red  lake 

Shone  out,  a  nsBteor-heaven  in  in  wis! 


And  the  winds 


xxvn. 


As  a  host's  plumage;  ami  the  giant 

Felled  where  they  waved  o'er  crag  and  esjlri 


Heaped  up  the  names.    The  elands  grew  lay 


As  o'er  a  city's  burning  tuwui  and  shrinci 
Reddening  the  distant 

and  bright, 
In  Werner's  dwelling 


From  Wakens  hearth 
fight, 
And  Erai's  band  old  aba 
that  night. 


Then,  on  the  silence  of  the  i 

A  Sabbath's  quiet 

Filled  the  hushed  air  awhile,  mith  lasah  saty; 

For  the  stream's  voice  waa  chained  by  Wsssrs 

The  deep  wood-sounds  had  rcaard    flat  lock 

and  dell 
Rung  forth,  ere  long,  when  strains  af  javsst 
Pealed  from  the  moontain-choieheB,  wfehasvel 
Of  praise  to  Him  who  stills  the  raging  a*,— 
For  now  the  strife  was  dosed,  the  glomes  Alp 

were  free. 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  99,  coL  L 

The  Sean**  wild  horn. 

Sekn,  the  name  given  to  a  herdsman 
Swiss  Alps. 

Note  2,  page  100,  eoL  & 

Again*  the  FSemrlufs 


F5hnwind,  the  South-east  wind,  which  ftt- 
quently  lays  waste  the  country  before  it 

Note  3,  page  101,  ooL  1. 
Afsihsrofthtlsnd. 
Walter  Furat,  the  fother-in-law  of  Tal 

Note  4,  page  101,  col  L 
Wernsr,  tbebraraand  tn»t  sse. 
WgrDjerStanffafhcT^hohadbsannTgadsysii 
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>  oountrymen  fi 
fiverance.  of  Switzerland. 

Note  5,  page  101,  col.  3. 
-Young  Ernft  step  had  worn,  Ac. 


End,  Arnold  MelchthaL 

Note  6,  page  101,  col.  3. 

TAie  L&mmer-Gever  bad  spread,  6e» 

The  Ijuumer-Geyer,  the  largest  kind  of  Alpine 
eagle. 


Note  7,  page  108,  coL  1. 

Of  wronge  to  call  down  Heaven,  Ac 

The  eyes  of  his  aged  father  had  been  put  out,  by 
the  orders  of  the  Austrian  Governor. 

Note  8,  page  103,  col.  1. 


-Beside  tbe  Forest-Sea, 


Forest-Sea.    The  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  is 
frequently  so  called. 


Cfte  ztrgtoratio*  of  tut  S&otrfc*  of  Art  to  Xfctlfi. 


Kalis,  kalis!  Otneui  fools  Sorts 
Dono  InfeUce  di  beDeza,  oode  hsl 
Fuoesta  dole  d*  inflnid  gusi, 
Che  'n  fronts  aerial  pur  gran  daglia  ports ; 

Den,  food  tu  mea  bstta,  o  almsn  pra  forte, 

FiHeaja. 


"  But  the  joy  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the 
triumph  of  taste  transitory.  The  French,  who  in 
every  invasion  have'been  the  scourge  of  Italy,  and 
have  rivalled  or  rather  surpassed  the  rapacity  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  laid  their  sacrilegious 
hands  on  the  unparalleled  collection  of  the  Vatican, 
tore  its  masterpieces  from  their  pedestals,  and  drag- 
ging them  from  their  temples  of  marble,  transport- 
ed them  to  Paris,  and  consigned  them  to  the  dull 
sullen  halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Louvre." — 
Eustace's  Gaatieal  Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  60. 


Land  of  departed  fame !  whose  classic  plains 
Have  proudly  echoed  to  immortal  strains ; 
Whose  hallowed  soil  hath  given  the  great  and  brave, 
Day-stars  of  life,  a  birth-place  and  a  grave; 
Home  of  the  Arts!  where  glory's  faded  smile 
Sheds  lingering  tight  o'er  many  a  mouldering  pile ; 
Proud  wreck  of  vanished  power,  of  splendour  fled, 
Majestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  t 
Whose  graafleur,  yet  contending  with  decay, 
Gleams  through  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious  day ; 
Though  dimmed  thy  brightness,  riveted  thy  chain, 
Yet,  fallen  Italy !  rejoice  again ! 
Lost,  lovely  realm  1  once  more  t  is  thine  to  gase 
On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades, 
Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slumber  in  the  bowery  gloom, 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Virgil's  tomb; 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Sorga's  lonely  wave, 
Swelled  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain's  cave, 
Or  thrilled  the  soul  in  Tasso's  numbers  high, 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry; 
If  yet  by  classic  streams  ye  fondly  rove, 
Haunting  the  myrtle-vale,  the  laurel-grove; 


Oh !  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  song, 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  forgot  so  long, 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works  revered, 
Hallowed  by  time,  by  absence  more  endeared. 
And  breathe  to  those  the  strain,  whose  warrior- 
might, 
Each  danger  stemmed,  prevailed  in  every  fight ; 
Souls  of  unyielding  power,  to  storms  inured, 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toil  matured. 
Sing  of  that  leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Could  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  mankind ; 
Whose  banners  tracked  the  vanquished  Eagle's 

flight 
O'er  many  a  plain,  and  dark  Sierra's  height ; 
Who  bade  once  more  the  wild,  heroic  lay 
Record  the  deeds  of  Roncesvalles'  day ; 
Who,  through  each  mountain-pass  of  rock  and  snow, 
An  Alpine  huntsman,  chased  the  fear-struck  foe ; 
Waved  his  proud  standard  to  the  balmy  gales, 
Rich  Languedoc !  that  fan  thy  glowing  vales, 
And  'mid  those  scenes  renewed  th'  achievements 

high, 
Bequeathed  to  fame  by  England's  ancestry. 
Yet,  when  the  storm  seemed  hushed,  the  conflict 
past, 
One  strife  remained — the  mightiest  and  the  last ! 
Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  fateful  hour, 
Untamed  Ambition  summoned  all  his  power; 
Vengeance  and  Pride,  to  frenzy  roused,  were  there, 
And  the  stern  might  of  resolute  Despair. 
Isle  of  the  free!  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood, 
Breasting  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest  flood, 
Sunbeam  of  Battle,  then  thy  spirit  shone, 
Glowed  in  each  breast,  and  sunk  with  life  alone. 
Oh  hearts  devoted !  whose  illustrious  doom, 
Gave  there  at  once  your  triumph  and  your  tomb, 
Ye,  firm  and  faithful,  in  th'  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,^  ^Tfiftto^iagrtafa&\ 
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Shrined,  not  entombed,  ye  rest  in  sacred  earth, 
Hallowed  by  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  worth. 
What  though  to  mark  where  sleeps  heroic  dust, 
No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  breathing  bust, 
Yours,  on  the  scene  where  valor's  race  was  run, 
A  prouder  sepulchre — the  field  ye  won ! 
There  every  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  name, 
Shall  live  a  watch-word  blended  with  your  fame ; 
And  well  may  flowers  suffice  those  graves  to  crown, 
That  ask  no  urn  to  blazon  their  renown. 
There  shall  the  bard  in  future  ages  tread, 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er  the  dead ; 
Revere  each  tree  whose  sheltering  branches  wave 
O'er  the  low  mounds,  the  altars  of  the  brave ; 
Pause  o'er  each  warrior's  grass-grown  bed,  and  hear, 
In  every  breeze,  some  name  to  glory  dear, 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  close  around, 
With  martial  pageants  people  all  the  ground. 
Thither  unborn  descendants  of  the  slain, 
Shall  throng,  as  pilgrims  to  some  holy  fane, 
While  as  they  trace  each  spot,  whose  records  tell 
Where  fought  their  fathers,  and  prevailed,  and  fell, 
Warm  in  their  souls  shall  loftiest  feelings  glow, 
Claiming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below  I 
And  many  an  age  shall  sec  the  brave  repair, 
To  learn  the  hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia !  may  that  field  of  fame, 
From  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph  claim. 
Land  of  the  lyre !  'twas  there  th'  avenging  sword 
Won  the  bright  treasures  to  thy  fanes  restored; 
Those  precious  trophies  o'er  thy  realms  that  throw 
A  veil  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  wo, 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget 
How  deep  thy  fall,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet. 

Ye* !  fair  creations,  to  perfection  wrought, 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought ! 
Forms  of  sublimity !  by  Genius  traced, 
In  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste ; 
Whose  bright  originals,  to  earth  unknown, 
Live  in  the  spheres  encircling  Glory's  throne ; 
Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fame  consigned, 
Stamped  with  the  high-born  majesty  of  mind ; 
Yes,  matchless  works!  your  presence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore, 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume, 
As  the  bright  sunset  gilds  some  hero's  tomb. 

Oh !  ne'er  in  other  climes,  though  many  an  eye 
Dwelt  on  your  charms  in  beaming  ccstacy ; 
Ne'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand, 
As  in  that  realm,  where  each  faint  breeze's  moan 
Seems  a  low  dirge  for  glorious  ages  gone ; 
Where  'mid  the  ruined  shrines  of  many  a  vale, 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale, 
And  scarce  a  fountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
But  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends! 

Yes!  in  those  scenes,  where  every  ancient  stream, 
Bids  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 


Where  every  marble  deeds  of  fame  records, 
Each  ruin  tells  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
And  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swefl, 
From  each  wild  olive-wood  and  Alpine  dell ; 
Where  heroes  slumber,  on  their  battle  plains, 
'Mid  prostrate  altars,  and  deserted  fanes, 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  lonely  spot, 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  forgot; 
There  was  your  home,and  there  your  powermprnt, 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pilgrim's  glowing  brent; 
And  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills,  and  mystic  sign*. 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies, 
Thus  at  your  influence,  starting  from  repose, 
Thsffjght,  Feeling,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  me 

Fair  Florence!  Clueen  of  Arno's  lovek  nle! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  beard  thy  Ulr, 
And  sternly  smiled  in  retribution's  hour, 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  from  the  Spoiler  s  ponn. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Mourned  o'er  the  domes  they  reared  in  ages  fled. 
Those  classic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced, 
Temples  of  genius,  palaces  ot  taste, 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 
Revealed  where  conquest's  kwless  track  had  ben; 
Reft  of  each  form  with  brighter  life  hoboed, 
Lonely  they  frowned,  a  desert  soGtode. 

Florence !  th1  Oppressors  noon  of  prise  is  o'er, 

Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more! 

As  one,  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  dsy 
From  dark  illusions,  phantoms  of  dismay, 
With  transport  heightened  by  those  ills  of  ogfe, 
Hails  the  rich  glories  of  expanding  light; 
E'en  thus  awakening  from  thy  dreams  of  no, 
While  Heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  round  thee 

glow, 
With  warmer  ecstacy  ft  is  thine  to  trace 
Each  tint  of  beauty,  and  each  line  of  grace; 
More  bright,  more  prized,  more  precious,  ance 

deplored 
As  loved,  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored, 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  tear-drop  shed 
By  fond  affection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy!  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matchless  gems  of  Art's  exhaust  lew  aux- 
For  thee  bright  Genius  darts  his  living  beam, 
Warm  o'er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Glory  susta, 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky, 
Rise  round  each  nine  in  faultless  majesty, 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serenely  grand, 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  band. 

Ye,  at  whose  voice  fair  Art,  with  eagle  glance, 
Burst  in  full  splendor  from  her  death-like  trance; 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  slumbering  iiatianswaha 
And  daring  Intellect  his  bondage  break; 
Beneath  whose  eye  the  Lords  of  song  arose, 
And  snatched  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose, 
And  bade  its  pealing  energies  resound, 
With  power  electric,  through  the  realms  aroend; 
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igh  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soul ! 
3  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
,  Lorenzo !  view  your  reign  once  more, 
urine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore ! 
th'  Enthusiast  there,  with  ardent  gaze, 
tail  the  mighty  of  departed  days : 
sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined ; 
ith  ascendant  power,  the  world  to  awe, 
e  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
athe  some  spell  of  holinftss  around, 
the  scene  be  consecrated  ground, 
ora  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrought^ 
le  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought 
re  thou,  fair  offspring  of  immortal  Mind! 
radiant  Goddess,  Idol  of  mankind! 
he  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
laim  from  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
ho  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light 
1  o'er  the  sculptor's  intellectual  sight, 
lany  a  glimpse,  revealed  to  him  alone, 
nrighter  beings,  nobler  worlds  his  own ; 
e  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  bless, 
nto  life  thy  pomp  of  loveliness ! 
lg  Genius  there,  while  dwells  his  kindling 
eye 

ns,  instinct  with  bright  divinity, 
new-born  powers,  dilating  in  his  heart, 
:e  the  full  magnificence  of  Art ; 
cencs  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  arrayed, 
reams  of  heaven,  by  Angelo  portrayed; 
ach  fair  work  of  Grecian  skill  sublime, 
with  perfection,  '  sanctified  by  time ;' 
itch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly  feel 
rit  burn  with  emulative  zeal, 
t  with  loftier  hopes  his  soul  shall  rise, 
at  once  with  nobler  energies; 
tfs  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinion  soar, 
orlds  of  visionary  grace  explore, 
i  bold  hand  give  glory's  day-dreams  birth, 
ith  new  wonders  charm  admiring  earth, 
ce,  exult  1  and  o'er  thy  moonlight  seas, 
ith  gay  strains  each  Adriatic  breeze ! 
rough  long  fled  those  years  of  martial  lame, 
led  romantic  lustre  o'er  thy  name; 
i  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play, 
i  wild  waves  another  Ctucen  obey; 
i  quenched  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient  race, 
wer  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a  trace ; 
.  shall  Art  her  splendours  round  thee  cast, 
d  the  wreck  of  years  for  ever  past 
hy  fanes  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes, 
clear,  soft  brilliance  emulates  thy  skies, 
snes  that  glow  in  coloring's  richest  bloom, 
fe's  warm  flush  Palladian  halls  illume, 
ly  rich  dome  again  th'  unrivalled  steed 
>  existence,  rushes  into  speed, 
•  Lysippus  claims  the  wreath  of  fame, 
;  with  ardor,  vivified  with  /fame. 


Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun!  to  fancy's  thought, 
Burning  with  spirit,  from  his  essence  caught, 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem — but  formed  to  bear 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  of  air ; 
To  range  uncurbed  the  pathless  fields  of  space, 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorious  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  feet, 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot  star  fleet; 
And  waft  through  worlds  unknown  the  vital  ray, 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether!  winged  with  light, 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite! 
From  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn, 
Sprung  from  the  sunbeam,  offspring  of  the  dawn. 
What  years  on  years,  in  silence  gliding  by, 
Have  spared  those  forms  of  perfect  symmetry ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone 
fter  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne, 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fiery  grace  bestowed, 
Meet  for  such  lofty  fate,  such  high  abode, 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory  seem 
An  echo's  voice— the  music  of  a  dream, 
Whose  records  feebly  from  oblivion  save 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; ' 
How  many  a  state,  whose  pillared  strength  sub- 
lime, 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time, 
Towering  o'er  earth  majestic  and  alone, 
Fortress  of  power — has  flourished  and  is  gone ! 
And  they,  from  clime  to  clime  by  conquest  borne, 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn, 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won, 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  sun, 
Consummate  still  in  every  grace  remain, 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  rolled  in  vain ! 
Ages,  victorious,  in  their  ceaseless  flight, 
O'er  countless  monuments  of  earthly  might ! 
While  she,  from  fair  Byzantium's  lost  domain, 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ocean-reign, 
'Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  reared  her  island- 
throne, 
And  called  th'  infinitude  of  waves  her  own ; 
Venice  the  proud,  the  Regent  of  the  sea, 
Welcomes  in  chains  the  trophies  of  the  free ! 

And  thou,  whose  Eagle's  towering  plume  un- 
furled, 
Once  cast  its  shadow  o'er  a  vassal  world, 
Eternal  city!  round  whose  Curule  throne 
The  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown ; 
Thou,  whose  Augustan  years  have  left  to  time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime : 
When  deathless  bards,  thine  olive-shades  among, 
Swelled  the  high  raptures  of  heroic  song ; 
Fair,  fallen  empress !  raise  thy  languid  head 
From  the  cold  altars  of  th'  illustrious  dead, 
And  once  again,  with  fond  delight,  survey 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lol  where  thy  sons,  oh  Rome!  a  godUk&tak^ 
In  imaged  majesty,  return  *£wxi\ 
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Bards,  chieftains,  monarch*,  tower  with  mien  au- 
gust, 
O'er  scenes  that  shrine  their  venerable  dost 
Those  forms,  those  features,  luminous  with  soul, 
Still  o'er  thy  children  seem  to  claim  control ; 
With  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance, 
Bind  his  rapt  soul  in  elevating  trance, 
And  bid  the  past,  to  fancy's  ardent  eyes, 
From  time's  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

Souls  of  the  lofty!  whose  undying  names, 
Rouse  the  young  bosom  still  to  noblest  aims ; 
Oh !  with  your  images  could  fate  restore 
Your  own  high  spirit  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Patriots  and  heroes !  could  those  flames  return, 
That  bode  your  hearts  with  freedom's  ardours  burn; 
Then  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  first, 
Might  a  new  Rome  in  phoenix-grandeur  burst! 
With  one  bright  glance  dispel  th'  horizon's  gloom, 
With  one  loud  call  wake  Empire  from  the  tomb; 
Bind  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown, 
Lift  her  dread  jEgis  with  majestic  frown, 
Unchain  her  Eagle's  wing,  and  guide  bis  flight, 
To  bathe  its  plumage  in  the  fount  of  light 

Yam  dream !  degraded  Rome !  thy  noon  is  o'er, 
Once  lost,  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleeps  with  those,  the  sons  of  other  days, 
Who  fixed  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze ; 
Those,  blest  to  live,  while  yet  thy  star  was  high, 
More  blest,  ere  darkness  quenched  its  beam,  to  die! 

Yet;  though  thy  faithless  tutelary  powers, 
Have  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy  towers, 
Still,  still  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way, 
Revered  in  rain,  sovereign  in  decay ! 
Oh !  what  can  realms,  in  fame's  full  zenith,  boast, 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendour  lost ! 
By  Tiber's  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill, 
Genius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still, 
For  there  has  Art  survived  an  empire's  doom, 
And  reared  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  trophied  tomb; 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free, 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  thee ! 

Oh !  ne'er  again  may  War,  with  lightning-stroke, 
Rend  it*  last  honours  from  the  shattered  oak ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine, 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  decline. 
Bright  with  stern  beauty,  breathing  wrathful 
fire 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire, 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archer's  form, 
Sheds  radiance  round,  with  mors  than  Being  warm! 
Oh !  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  frame, 
A  living  temple  of  ethereal  flame? 
Lord  of  the  day-star !  how  may  words  portray 
Of  thy  chaste  glory  one  reflected  ray  1 
Whatc'cr  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could 

trace, 
Of  regal  dignity,  and  heavenly  grace ; 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  fair  and  bright, 
Whose  fitful  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal  sight ; 


Each  bold  idea,  burrowed  from  the  sky, 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  deity; 
All,  all  in  thee  ennobled  and  refined, 
Breathe  and  enchant,  transcendantly  combined! 
Son  of  Elysium!  years  and  ages  gone 
Have  bowed,  in  speechless  homage,  at  thy  throat, 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  be, 
Shall  gaze,  absorbed  in  ecstacy,  on  thee! 
And  thou,  triumphant  wreck^l)  e'en  ysj  ass- 
ume, 
Disputed  trophy,  chimed  by  Art  and  Toe, 
Hail  to  that  scene  again,  where  Genius  ought 
From  thee  its  fervours  of  diviner  tboagfaft! 
Where  he,  th1  inspired  one,  whose  gigantic  suod 
Lived  in  some  sphere,  to  him  alone  assigned; 
Who  from  the  past,  the  future,  and  th'  unseen, 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien; 
Unrivalled  Angelo,  on  thee  would  gaze, 
Till  his  fall  soul  imbibed  perfections  bene! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might  due 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair? 
Emblem  of  Rome  I  from  power's  meridian  honed 
Yet  claiming  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 
What  hadst  thou  been,  ere  barbarous  hands  de» 
faced 
The  work  of  wonder,  idolized  by  taste! 
Oh!  worthy  still  of  some  divine  abode, 
Mould  of  a  conquerer  1(3)  ruin  of  a  god! 
Still,  like  some  broken  gem,  whose  quenrUns 

beam 
From  each  bright  fragment  poors  its  vital  sttean, 
Tis  thine,  by  fate  unoonquered,  to  dispense 
From  every  part,  some  ray  of  excellence ! 
E'en  yet,  informed  with  essence  from  on  kajb, 
Thine  is  no  trace  of  frail  mortality ! 
Within  that  frame  a  purer  being  glows, 
Through  viewless  veins  a  brighter  current  flows; 
Filled  with  immortal  life  each  muscle  swells, 
In  every  line  supernal  grandeur  dwells. 

Consummate  work !  the  noblest  and  the  last. 
Of  Grecian  Freedom,(3)  ere  her  reign  was  past. 
Nurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  lingering  stiS 
Her  mantle  flowed  o'er  many  a  classic  hiD, 
Ere  yet  her  voice  its  parting  accents  breathed, 
A  Hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed; 
Enshrined  in  thee  th'  imperishable  ray, 
Of  high-eouled  Genius,  fostered  by  her  sway, 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unborn, 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers — who  never  shs9  re- 
turn! 
And  mark  yon  group,  transfixed  with  many  a 
throe, 
Sealed  with  the  image  of  eternal  wo: 
With  fearful  truth,  terrific  power,  erprest, 
Thy  pangs,  Laocoon,  agonize  the  breast, 
And  the  stern  combat  picture  to  mankind. 
Of  suffering  nature,  and  enduring  mind. 
Oh,  mighty  conflict!  though  his  pains  intense 
Distend  each  nerve,  and  dart  through  every  seme; 
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fixed  on  him,  his  children's  suppliant  eyes 
the  aid  avenging  fate  denies; 
,  with  the  giant-snake  in  fruitless  strife, 
•very  muscle  with  convulsive  life, 
»ach  limb  Existence  writhes,  enrolIe4 

dread  circles  of  the  venomed  fold ; 
itrong  spirit  lives — and  not  a  cry 
n  the  might  of  Nature's  agony! 
rowed  brow  unconquered  soul  reveals, 
ient  eye  to  angry  Heaven  appeals, 
oggling  bosom  concessfeates  its  breath, 
Js  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death  1(4) 
rat  triumph  of  intrepid  Art ! 
eechless  horror  to  congeal  the  heart, 
e  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  every  vein 
ills  of  fear,  keen  sympathies  of  pain ; 
h  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
ve  the  pangs  of  fate's  severest  hour, 
from  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured  gaze 
»s  where  Painting  all  her  skill  displays: 
pea,  by  colouring  drest  in  richer  dyes, 
Uowed  sunshine,  more  unclouded  skies; 
is  of  bliss,  to  dying  Martyrs  given, 
ng  Seraphs  robed  in  beams  of  heaven, 
overeign  Masters  of  the  Pencil's  might, 

of  shadow,  and  its  blaze  of  light, 
se  bold  thought,  disdaining  every  bound, 
I  the  worlds  above,  below,  around, 

of  Italy!  who  stand  alone, 
ipproached,  'midst  regions  all  your  own ; 
xnes,  what  beings  blest  your  favoured 

grand,  unutterably  bright ! 

ant  spirits !  your  exulting  eye 

»et  the  noontide  of  eternity, 

3  untired,  undaunted,  uncontrolled 

at  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

on  your  view  such  forms  their  splendour 

*d, 

on  Prophet-bards  in  ages  fled : 
At  to  trace,  no  hand  but  yours  might  dare, 
ubiime,  or  exquisitely  fair, 
er  the  walls  your  magic  skill  arrayed, 

rich  sunshine,  gleam  through  melting 

light  grace,  in  awful  greatness  tower, 
tthe  and  move,  the  records  of  your  power. 
>f  Heaven !  what  heightened  pomp  ye  cast, 
he  deathless  trophies  of  the  past ! 
tany  a  marble  fane  and  classic  dome, 
r  still  the  majesty  of  Rome; 
tany  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
recian  Art  could  image  and  achieve ; 
restive  minds,  your  visions  throw 
istened  warmth,  and  Beauty's  mellowest 

>n  the  morn's  bright  beams  and  mantling 

rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  skies, 


Or  evening  suns  illume,  with  purple  smile, 
The  Parian  altar,  and  the  pillared  aisle, 
Then  as  the  full,  or  softened  radiance  falls, 
On  Angel-groups  thai  hover  o'er  the  walls, 
Well  may  those  Temples,  where  your  hand  has 

shed 
Light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead, 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so  fair, 
That  nought  of  earth  should  find  admittance  there, 
Some  sphere,  where  Beings,  to  mankind  unknown, 
Dwell  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp,  alone  1 

Hence,  ye  vain  fictions,  fancy's  erring  theme, 
Gods  of  illusion  1  phantoms  of  a  dream! 
Frail,  powerless  idols  of  departed  time, 
Fables  of  song,  delusive,  though  sublime ! 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assigned 
Her  matchless  pencil,  and  her  mighty  mind ! 
From  brighter  streams  her  vast  ideas  flowed, 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glowed. 
To  her  't  was  given  in  fancy  to  explore 
The  land  of  miracles,  the  holiest  -shore ; 
That  realm  where  first  the  light  of  life  was  sent, 
The  loved,  the  punished,  of  th1  Omnipotent ! 
O'er  Judah'e  hills  her  thoughts  inspired  would 

stray, 
Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way, 
By  Siloa's  brook,  or  Almotana's(5)  deep, 
Chained  in  dead  silence,  and  unbroken  sleep ; 
Scenes  whose  cleft  rocks,  and  blasted  deserts,  tell 
Where  passed  th'  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell ! 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  fate  revealed, 
Swelled  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunder  pealed, 
Or  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
Breathed  'still  small'  whispers  on  the  midnight 

gale. 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — there  her  hand  portrayed, 
'Mid  the  lone  wilderness  or  cedar-shade, 
Ethereal  forms,  with  awful  missions  fraught, 
Or  Patriarch-seers,  absorbed  in  sacred  thought, 
Bards,  in  high  converse  with  the  world  of  rest, 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave, 
Who  lived  to  guide  us,  and  who  died  to  save; 
Him,  at  whose  glance  the  powers  of  evil  fled, 
And  soul  returned  to  animate  the  dead; 
Whom  the  waves  owned — and  sunk  beneath  his 

eye, 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, 
Hallowed  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  the  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  she  threw, 
As  all  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew, 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  majesty  serene. 
Oh !  mark,  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfect 

line 
Portrays  that  form  ineffably  divine  !(6) 
Where  with  transcendent  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Diffusive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviour's  head; 
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Each  heaven-illumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fulness  of  beatitude, 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpowered  by  that  excess  of  light ! 

Ga»  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Art, 
By  truth  inspired  to  elevate  the  heart ! 
To  bid  the  soul  exuhingly 
Of  all  her  powers  a  heightened 
And  strong  in  hope,  anticipate  the  day, 
The  last  of  life,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray ; 
To  realize,  in  some  unclouded  sphere, 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imaged  here! 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky, 
Faint  effluence  of  "  the  Day-epring  from  on  high  T 

NOTES, 


Note  1,  page  106,  col.  2. 

The  Belvidere  Torso,  the  favourite  study  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  of  many  other  distinguished 


Note  3,  page  106,  col.  2. 

"Quoique  cette  statue  d'Hercule  sit  6t£  mal- 
traitee  et  mutilee  d'une  maniere  Strange,  se  trou- 
vant  sans  tete,  sans  bras,  et  sans  jambes,  eDe  est 
cependant  encore  un  chef-d'oeuvre  aux  yeux  des 
connoisseurs ;  et  ceux  qui  savent  percer  dans  les 
myst&res  de  Tart,  se  la  representent  dans  toute  sa 
beaut6.  L'artiste,  en  voulant  representor  Hercule, 
a  fbrm6  un  corps  ideal  au-dessus  de  la  nature. 
•  •  •  Cet  Hercule  paroit  done  ici  tel  qu'il  dot  6tre, 
lorsque,  purine  par  le  feu  des  foiblcsses  de  lliuma- 
nitc,  il  obtint  I'lmmortalite,  et  prit  place  aupres 
des  dieux.  II  est  represent^  sans  aucun  besoin 
de  nourriture  et  de  reparation  de  forces.  Les 
veines  y  sont  toutes  invisibles." — Winckdmann, 
Hutoirc  de  VArt  chez  Us  Anciens,  tarn.  u.  p.  248. 


Note  3,  page  106,  ceL  & 

Le  Torso  d'Hercule  paroit  un  dsj  dernin 
ouvrages  parfsits  que  Fart  ait  produk  en  Greo* 
avant  la  perte  de  sa  Bbert6.  Car  apres  que  h 
Grece  rut  r6duite  en  province  Homaine,  Huston 
ne  fait  mention  <faucun  artiste  cHebre  de  am 
nation,  juaqu'anx  temps  du  Triumvirat  Ramata* 
Jfrndbe/aunut,  ibid.  fern.  &  p.  S5ft 

Note  4,  page  107,  col  L 

"  It  is  not,  in  the  same  manner,  m  at  agonhe] 
limbs,  or  in  the  convulsed  muscles  of  thtf^omm, 
that  the  secret  grace  of  its  composition  isnaej;  it 
is  in  the  majestic  sir  of  the  head,  which  haunt 
yielded  to  ntfering,  and  in  the  deep  serenity  of 
the  forehead,  which  seems  to  be  still  stnvrirn 
all  its  evictions,  and  significant  of  a  mind  thatcn 
not  be  subdued."— ;U/t«mT«  Jfsssjs,  set  &  t\*L 


"Laocoon  nous  offirele  apeeta 

dsde  la  naten 

humaine  dans  la  pros  grands  d 

snfsnr  dont  em 

sort  susceptible,  sous  ftmafs  A 

nmnteni  tacht 

de  rassemhler  oontre  die  teats  la  fins  de  Pespnt 

Tandb  que  Pexces  de  la  sonfltam 

nennelesBMs- 

cles,  et  tire  violemment  les  nert 

Sbesnmgess 

montre  sur  le  front  gonna:  la>pafl 

rme  s*e)eve  &*ee 

peine  par  la  nCccssite-  de  1*  res 

pnnnon,  qsie* 

egalement  contramte  par  le  sOssw 

eque  la  nsotdi 

1'ame  impose  a la  donleur  qnVne  wjudinm  emsfc 

•  •  •  Son  air  est  plamrif;  et  non  crianL  •  ••• 

Winekrimmm,  ibid.  1 

ameiyiflt 

Note5,pagel(r7,caL9t 

Ahnotana.    The  name  given  by  the  Anfts  It 

the  Dead  Sea. 

Note  6,  page  107,  coL  & 

The  Transfiguration,  thought  to  be  so  perfcrt  i 
specimen  of  art,  that,  in  honour  of  Raphael,  it  w*» 
before  his  body  to  the  grave. 
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Calea  an*  fgfetorf  t  Scenes* 


Le Maure no se venge  pas  parce  que  sa  colore 
dare  encore,  mais  parce  que  la  vengeance  teule 
pent  ecarter  de  em  tAte  le  poids  dlnfamie  dont  il 
eet  *ccable.--Il  ee  venge,  pane  qu'ases  yeux  il 
n'y  a  qu'une  ame  baste  qui  puisse  pardonner  lea 
affronts;  et  il  nourrit  sa  rancune,  parce  que  a*il  la 
sentoit  s'eteindre,  il  croiroit  avec  elle,  avoir  perdu 
one  vertu.  Sismokdi. 


The  events  with  which  the  following  tale  is  in- 
terwoven are  related  in  the  "Historia  de  las  Guer- 
sae  Civile*  de  Granada."  They  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Abo  Abdeli  or  Abdali,  the  last  Moorish 
king  of  that  city,  called  by  the  Spaniards  El  Rey 
Ckico.  The  conquest  of  Granada,  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  is  said,  by  some  historians,  to  have 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Abencerragee, 
whose  defection  was  the  result  of  the  repeated  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  king  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Zegris.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful hall*  of  the  Alhambra  is  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  where  so  many  of  the  former  celebrated 
tribe  were  massacred;  and  it  still  retains  their 
name,  being  called  the  "  Sala  de  los  Abencerra- 
ges." Many  of  the  most  interesting  old  Spanish 
ballads  relate  to  the  events  of  this  chivalrous  and 
romantic  period. 


THE  ABENCERRAGE. 

CANTO  I. 

Lonely  and  still  are  now  thy  marble  halls, 
Thou  fair  Alhambra!  there  the  feast  is  o'er; 

And  with  the  murmur  of  thy  fountain-fall*, 
Blend  the  wild  notes  of  minstrelsy  no  more. 

Hushed  are  the  voices,  that,  in  yean  gone  by, 
Have  mourned,  exulted,  menaced,  through  thy 
towers; 

Within  thy  pillared  court*  the  grass  waves  high, 
And  all  uncultured  bloom  thy  fairy  bowers. 

Unheeded  there  the  flowering  myrtle  blows, 
Through  tall  arcades  unmarked  the  sunbeam 
smiles, 

And  many  a  tint  of  softened  brilliance  throws 
O'er  fretted  walls,  and  shining  peristyles. 

And  well  might  Fancy  deem  thy  fobrics  lone, 
80  vast,  so  silent,  and  so  wildly  nur, 
17 


Some  charmed  abode  of  beings  sJO  unknown, 
Powerful  and  viewless,  children  of  the  air. 

For  there  no  footstep  treads  th'  enchanted  ground, 
There  not  a  sound  the  deep  repose  pervades, 

Save  winds  and  founts  diffusing  freshness  round, 
Through  the  light  domes  and  graceful  colon- 
nades. 

Far  other  tones  have  swelled  those  courts  along, 
In  days  romance  yet  fondly  loves  to  trace; 

The  clash  of  arms,  the  voice  of  choral  song, 
The  revels,  combats,  of  a  vanished  race. 

And  yet  awhile,  at  Fancy's  potent  call, 
Shall  rise  that  race,  the  chivalrous,  the  bold  I 

Peopling  once  more  each  fair,  forsaken  hall, 
With  stately  forms,  the  knights  and  ejpefo  of  old. 

— The  sun  declines— upon  Nevada's  height 
There  dwells  a  mellow  flush  of  rosy  light ; 
Each  soaring  pinnacle  of  mountain  snow 
Smiles  in  the  richness  of  that  parting  glow, 
And  Dano**  wave  reflects  each  passing  dye 
That  melts  and  mingles  in  th'  empurpled  sky. 
Fragrance,  exhaled  from  rose  and  citron  bower, 
Blends  with  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  hour: 
Hushed  are  the  winds,  and  Nature  seems  to  sleep 
In  light  and  stillness ;  wood,  and  tower,  and  steep, 
Are  dyed  with  tints  of  glory,  only  given 
To  the  rich  evening  of  a  southern  heaven ; 
Tints  of  the  sun,  whose  bright  farewell  is  fraught 
With  all  that  art  hath  dreamt,  but  never  caught. 
—Yes,  Nature  sleeps ;  but  not  with  her  at  rest 
The  Aery  passions  of  the  human  breast. 
Hark !  from  th'  Alhambra's  towers  what  stormy 

sound, 
Each  moment  deepening,  wildly  swell*  around ! 
Those  are  no  tumults  of  a  festal  throng, 
Not  the  light  zambra,(l)  nor  the  choral  song : 
The  combat  rages — 't  is  the  shout  of  war, 
'Tis  the  loud  clash  of  shield  and  scymetar. 
Within  the  hall  of  Lions,(2)  where  the  rays 
Of  eve,  yet  lingering,  on  the  fountain  blaze ; 
There,  girt  and  guarded  by  hi*  Zegri  band*, 
And  stern  in  wrath,  the  Moorish  monarch  stand* ; 
There  the  strife  centres — swords  around  him  wave ; 
There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave, 
While  echoing  domes  return  the  battle-cry, 
"  Revenge  and  freedom !  let  the  tyrant  die !" 
And  onward  rushing,  and  prevailing  still, 
Court,  hall,  and  tower  the  fierce  avengers  fill 

But  first  and  bravest  of  that  gallant  train, 
Where  foes  are  mifthUfit.,  cfaatfflft%T»J tit  va.  ^m\ 
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In  his  red  hand  the  sabre  glancing  bright, 
His  dark  eye  flashing  with  a  fiercer  light, 
Ardent,  untircd,  scarce  conscious  that  he  bleeds, 
His  Aben-Zurrahe(3)  there  young  Hamet  leads; 
While  swells  his  voice  that  wild  acclaim  on  high, 
"  Revenge  and  freedom !  let  the  tyrant  die !" 

Yes,  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  warrior's  wrath, 
By  helm  and  corselet  shattered  in  his  path ; 
And  by  the  thickest  harvest  of  the  slain, 
And  by  the  marble's  deepest  crimson  stain : 
Search  through  the  serried  fight,  where  loudest 

cries 
From  triumph,  anguish,  or  despair  arise; 
And  brightest  where  the  shivering  falchions  glare, 
And  where  the  ground  is  reddest — he  is  there. 
Yes,  that  young  man,  amidst  the  Zegri  host, 
Hath  well  avenged  a  sire,  a  brother,  lost 
They  perished — not  as  heroes  should  have  died, 
On  the  red  field  in  victory's  hour  of  pride, 
In  all  the  glow  and  sunshine  of  their  fame, 
And  proudly  smiling  as  the  death-pang  came : 
Oh !  had  they  thus  expired,  a  warrior's  tear 
Had  flowed,  almost  in  triumph,  o'er  their  bier. 
For  thus  alone  the  brave  should  weep  for  those, 
Who  brightly  pass  in  glory  to  repose. 
—Not  such  their  fate — a  tyrant's  stern  command 
Doomed  them  to  fall  by  some  ignoble  hand, 
As,  with  the  flower  of  all  their  high-born  race, 
Summoned  Abdallah's  royal  feast  to  grace, 
Fearless  in  heart,  no  dream  of  danger  nigh, 
They  sought  the  banquet's  gilded  hall — to  die. 
Betrayed,  unarmed,  they  fell — the  fountain  wave 
Flowed  crimson  with  the  life-blood  of  the  brave, 
Till  far  the  fearful  tidings  of  their  fate 
Through  the  wide  city  rung  from  gate  to  gate, 
And  of  that  lineage  each  surviving  son 
Rushed  to  the  scene  where  vengeance  might  be 
won. 

For  this  young  Hamet  mingles  in  the  strife, 
Leader  of  battle,  prodigal  of  life, 
Urging  his  followers,  till  their  foes,  beset, 
Stand  faint  and  breathless,  but  undaunted  yet. 
Brave  Aben-Zurrahs,  on  !  one  effort  more, 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  and  the  conflict  o'er. 

But  lo !  descending  o'er  the  darkened  hall, 
The  twilight  shadows  fast  and  deeply  fall, 
Nor  yet  the  strife  hath  ceased — though  scarce  they 

know, 
Through  that  thick  gloom,  the  brother  from  the  foe ; 
Till  the  moon  rises  with  her  cloudless  ray, 
The  peaceful  moon,  and  gives  them  light  to  slay. 

Where  lurks  Abdallah? — 'midst  his  yielding  train 
They  seek  the  guilty  monarch,  but  in  vain ; 
He  lies  not  numbered  with  the  valiant  dead, 
His  champions  round  him  have  not  vainly  bled ; 
But  when  the  twilight  spread  her  shadowy  veil, 
And  his  last  warriors  found  each  effort  fail, 
In  wild  despair  he  fled — a  trusted  few, 
Kindred  in  crime,  are  still  in  danger  true  \ 


And  o'er  the  scene  of  many  a  martial  dead, 
The  Vega's(4)  green  expanse,  his  flying  footsteps 

lead. 
He  passed  th'  Alhambra'scalm  and  lovely  bowers, 
Where  slept  the  gOstening  leaves  and  fcftdedfluwen 
In  dew  and  starlight — Chen,  tram  grot  and  ca«e 
Gushed  in  wild  mask  many  a  sparkling  wave; 
There,  on  each  breeze,  thebreath  of  fragrance  nsr, 
And  all  was  freshness,  beauty,  and  repose. 

But  thou,  dark  monarch ;  in  thy  bosom  rags 
Storms  that,  once  roused,  shall  never  sleep  again. 
Oh!  vainly  bright  U  Nature  in  the  cooae 
Of  him  who  flies  from  terror  or  remorse! 
A  spell  is  round  him  which  obscures  her  Moos, 
And  dims  her  skies  with  shadows  of  the  tomb; 
There  smiles  no  Paradise  on  earth  so  fair, 
But  guilt  will  raise  avenging  phantoms  there. 
AbdaHah  heeds  not  though  the  light  gale  rum 
Fraught  with  rich  odour,  stolen  from  orange^ni«H| 
Hears  not  the  sound  from  wood  and  brook  chains?, 
Wild  notes  of  Nature's  vesper  melodies  ; 
Marks  not,  how  lovely,  on  the  mountains  head, 
Moonlight  and  snow  their  nsmgfing  lustre  spread; 
But  urges  onward,  till  his  weary  band, 
Worn  with  their  toil,  a  moment's  pause  demand. 
He  stops,  and  turning,  on  Granada's  fanes 
In  silence  gating,  fixed  awhile  remains; 
In  stern,  deep  silence    o'er  ms  feverish  blow, 
And  burning  cheek,  pure  breasts  freshly  blow, 
But  waft,  in  fitful  murmurs,  from  afar, 
Sounds,  indistinctly  fearful,— as  of  war. 
What  meteor  bursts,  with  sodden  blase,  oa  high, 
O'er  the  blue  clearness  of  the  starry  skyl 
Awful  it  rises  like  some  Genie-form, 
Seen  'midst  the  redness  of  the  desert  svm\(5) 
Magnificently  dread — above,  below, 
Spreads  the  wild  splendour  of  its  deepening  gb*- 
Lo !  from  th'  Alhambra's  towers  the  vivid  glare 
Streams  through  the  still  transparence  of  the  air; 
Avenging  crowds  have  lit  the  mighty  pyre, 
Which  feeds  that  waving  pyramid  of  in) 
And  dome  and  minaret,  river,  wood,  and  hagst, 
From  dim  perspective  start  to  ruddy  light. 

Oh  Heaven !  the  anguish  of  Abdallah's  bob), 
The  rage,  though  fruitless,  yet  beyond  contnsl! 
Yet  must  he  cease  to  gase,  and  raving  fly 
For  life — such  life  as  makes  it  boas  to  da! 
On  yon  green  height,  the  mosque,  but  half  lewaU 
Through  cypress-groves,  a  safe  retreat  may  jsdi 
Thither  his  steps  are  bent — yet  oft  he  tarns, 
Watching  that  fearful  beacon  as  it  barns. 
But  paler  grow  the  sinking  flames  at  last, 
Flickering  they  fade,  their  crimson  light  is  past, 
And  spiry  vapours,  rising  o'er  the  scene, 
Mark  where  the  terrors  of  their  wrath  have  htm 
And  now  his  feet  have  reached  that  lonely  pm\ 
Where  grief  and  terror  may  repose  awhile; 
Embowered  it  stands,  'midst  wood  and  chfTonkiga, 
Through  the  gray  rocks  a  tetxeitt  sparkling  sigh; 
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Ill 


i  the  scene  where  every  care  should  cease, 
—except  the  heart  he  brings — is  peace. 
)  U  deep  stillness  in  those  halls  of  state, 
the  loud  cries  of  conflict  rung  so  late ; 
i  like  that,  when  fierce  the  Kamsin's  blast 
sr  the  dwellings  of  the  desert  passed.(6) 
the  calm — nor  voice,  nor  step,  nor  breath, 
i  that  scene  of  beauty  and  of  death : 
aulted  roofs  re-echo  not  a  sound, 
i  wild  gush  of  waters — murmuring  round, 
less  melodies  of  plaintive  tone, 
h.  chambers  peopled  by  the  dead  alone, 
mosaic  floors,  with  carnage  red, 
ate  and  shield,  and  cloven  helm  are  spread 
led  fragments — glittering  to  the  light 
still  moon,  whose  rays,  yet  softly  bright, 
beaming  lustre  tremulously  shed, 
ile,  in  placid  beauty,  o'er  the  dead: 
tures,  where  the  fiery  spirits  trace, 
ith  itself  is  powerless  to  efface, 
Be  who,  flushed  with  ardent  youth,  awoke, 
lowing  morn  in  bloom  and  radiance  broke, 
unt  how  near  the  dark  and  frozen  sfeep, 
bears  not  Glory  call,  nor  Anguish  weep, 
w  silent  house,  the  narrow  spot, 
f  forgetfulness — and  soon  forgot. 
lowly  fade  the  stars—the  night  k  ofer — 
*ams  on  those  who  hail  her  light  no  more; 
rers,  who  ne'er  shall  wake  on  earth  again, 
re,  who  called   the  loved,  the   lost,  in 
1. 

es  the  day— oh !  not  for  mortal  tear 
iture  deviate  from  her  calm  career, 
le  earth  less  laughing  or  less  fair, 
breaking  hearts  her  gladness  may  not 
re. 

cold  um  the  beam  of  summer  glows, 
is  of  blood  the  zephyr  freshly  blows ; 
tunes  the  sun,  though  all  be  dark  below, 
es  arch  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of  wo, 
wen  renewed  in  spring's  green  pathway 
>m, 

grace  the  banquet  and  the  tomb, 
n  Granada's  walls  the  funeral  rite 
that  day  of  loveliness  and  light; 
ny  a  chief,  with  dirges  and  with  tears, 
rcd  to  the  brave  of  other  years: 
met,  as  beneath  the  cypress-shade 
tyred  brother  and  his  sire  are  laid, 
pry  deep  resolve,  and  burning  thought 
er  vengeance,  e'en  to  passion  wrought; 
te  hour  afar — and  he  must  brood 
ie  dark  dreams  awhile  in  solitude, 
and  rage  are  hushed — another  day 
jlemnity  hath  passed  away, 
leep  slumber  of  exhausted  wrath, 
n  that  follows  in  the  tempest's  path. 
k>w  Abdallah  leaves  yon  peaceful  fane, 
tged  city  traversing  again. 


No  sound  of  gladness  his  approach  precedes, 
No  splendid  pageant  the  procession  leads ; 
Where'er  he  moves  the  silent  streets  along, 
Broods  a  stern  quiet  o'er  the  sullen  throng; 
No  voice  is  heard — but  in  each  altered  eye, 
Once  brightly  beaming  when  his  steps  were  nigh, 
And  in  each  look  of  those  whose  love  hath  fled 
From  all  on  earth  to  slumber  with  the  dead, 
Those,  by  his  guilt  made  desolate,  and  thrown 
On  the  bleak  wilderness  of  life  alone, 
In  youth's  quick  glance  of  scarce  dissembled  rage, 
And  the  pale  mien  of  calmly-mournful  age, 
May  well  be  read  a  dark  and  fearful  tale 
Of  thought  that  ill  th'  indignant  heart  can  veil, 
And  passion,  like  the  hushed  volcano's  power, 
That  waits  in  stillness  its  appointed  hour. 

No  more  the  clarion,  from  Granada's  walls 
Heard  o'er  the  Vega,  to  the  tourney  calls; 
No  more  her  graceful  daughters,  throned  on  high, 
Bend  o'er  the  lists  the  darkly  radiant  eye; 
Silence  and  gloom  her  palaces  o'erspread, 
And  song  is  hushed,  and  pageantry  is  fled. 
— Weep,  fated  city !  o'er  thy  heroes' weep- 
Low  in  the  dust  the  sons  of  glory  sleep; 
Furled  are  their  banners  in  the  lonely  hall, 
Their  trophied  shields  hang  mouldering  on  the 

wall, 
Wildly  their  chargers  range  the  pastures  o'er, 
Their  voice  in  battle  shall  be  heard  no  more ; 
And  they,  who  still  thy  tyrant's  wrath  survive, 
Whom  he  hath  wronged  too  deeply  to  forgive, 
That  race,  of  lineage  high,  of  worth  approved. 
The  chivalrous,  the  princely,  the  beloved; 
Thine  Aben-Zurrahs — they  no  more  shall  wield 
In  thy  proud  cause  the  conquering  lance  and 

shield: 
Condemned  to  bid  the  cherished  scenes  farewell 
Where  the  loved  ashes  of  their  fathers  dwell, 
And  far  o'er  foreign  plains,  as  exiles,  roam, 
Their  land  the  desert,  and  the  grave  their  home. 
Yet  there  is  one  shall  see  that  race  depart, 
In  deep,  though  silent,  agony  of  heart ; 
One  whose  dark  fate  must  be  to  mourn  alone, 
Unseen  her  sorrows,  and  their  cause  unknown, 
And  veil  her  heart,  and  teach  her  cheek  to  wear 
That  smile,  in  which  the  spirit  hath  no  share; 
Like  the  bright  beams  that  shed  their  fruitless 

glow 
O'er  the  cold  solitude  of  Alpine  snow. 

Soft,  fresh,  and  silent,  is  the  midnight  hour, 
And  the  young  Zayda  seeks  her  lonely  bower; 
That  Zegri  maid,  within  whose  gentle  mind 
One  name  is  deeply,  secretly  enshrined. 
That  name  in  vain  stern  Reason  would  efface, 
Hamet!  'tis  thine,  thou  foe  to  all  her  race! 

And  yet  not  hers  in  bitterness  to  prove 
The  sleepless  pangs  of  unrequited  love ; 
Pangs,  which  the  rose  of  wasted  youth  CKjusoxub 
And  make  the  heart,  of  aW  fa&g](&^te\aafo, 
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Check  the  free  spirit  in  its  eagle-flight, 
And  the  spring-morn  of  early  genius  blight; 
Not  such  her  grief— though  now  she  wakes  to 

weep, 
While  tearless  eyes  enjoy  the  honey-dews  of 

sleep.(T) 
A  step  treads  lightly  through  the  citron-shade, 
Lightly  but  by  the  rustling  leaves  betrayed — 
Doth  her  young  hero  seek  that  well  known  spot, 
Scene  of  past  hours  that  ne'er  may  be  forgot? 
'Tis  he— but  changed  that  eye  whose  glance  of 

fire 
Could,  like  a  sunbeam,  hope  and  joy  inspire, 
As,  luminous  with  youth,  with  ardour  fraught, 
It  spoke  of  glory  to  the  inmost  thought; 
Thence  the  bright  spirit's  eloquence  hath  fled, 
And  in  its  wild  expression  may  be  read 
Stern  thoughts  and  fierce  resolves — now  veiled  in 

shade, 
And  now  in  characters  of  fire  portrayed. 
Changed  e'n  his  voice — as  thus  its  mournful  tone 
Wakes  in  her  heart  each  feeling  of  his  own. 
"  Zayda,  my  doom  is  fixed — another  day, 
And  the  wronged  exile  shall  be  far  away; 
Far  from  the  scenes  where  still  his  heart  must  be, 
His  home  of  youth,  and,  more  than  all — from 

thee. 
Oh !  what  a  cloud  hath  gathered  o'er  my  lot, 
Since  last  we  met  on  this  fair  tranquil  spot! 
Lovely  as  then,  the  soft  and  silent  hour, 
And  not  a  rose  hath  faded  from  thy  bower; 
But  I — my  hopes  the  tempest  hath  o'erthrown, 
And  changed  my  heart,  to  all  but  thee  alone. 
Farewell,  high  thoughts!  inspiring  hopes  of  praise, 
Heroic  visions  of  my  early  days! 
In  me  the  glories  of  my  race  must  end, 
The  exile  hath  no  country  to  defend ! 
E'en  in  life's  morn,  my  dreams  of  pride  are  o'er, 
Youth's  buoyant  spirit  wakes  for  me  no  more, 
And  one  wild  feeling  in  my  altered  breast 
Broods  darkly  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  rest. 
Yet  fear  not  thou — to  thee,  in  good  or  ill, 
The  heart,  so  sternly  tried,  U  faithful  still! 
But  when  my  steps  are  distant,  and  my  name 
Thou  hear'st  no  longer  in  the  song  of  fame, 
When  Time  steals  on,  in  silence  to  efface 
Of  early  love  each  pure  and  sacred  trace, 
Causing  our  sorrows  and  our  hopes  to  seem 
But  as  the  moonlight  pictures  of  a  dream, 
Still  shall  thy  soul  be  with  me,  in  the  truth 
And  all  the  fervor  of  affection's  youth  1 
— If  such  thy  love,  one  beam  of  heaven  shall  play 
In  lonely  beauty,  o'er  thy  wanderer's  way." 

"Ask  not,  if  such  my  love!  oh!  trust  the  mind 
To  grief  so  long,  bo  silently  resigned ! 
Let  the  light  spirit,  ne'er  by  sorrow  taught 
The  pure  and  lofty  constancy  of  thought, 
Its  Bceting  trials  eager  to  forget, 
Rise  with  clastic  power  o'er  each  regret  \ 


Fostered  in  tears,  our  young  affection  grew, 
And  I  have  learned  to  suffer  and  be  tne. 
Deem  not  my  love  a  frail  ephemeral  flower, 
Nursed  by  toft  sunshine  and  the  balmy  shower; 
No !  'tis  the  child  of  tempests,  and  defies, 
And  meets  unchanged,  the  anger  of  the  skies ! 
Too  well  1  fed,  with  griefs  prophetic  heart, 
That  ne'er  to  meet  in  happier  days,  we  part 
We  part !  and  e'en  this  agonizing  hour, 
When  Love  first  feels  bk  own  o'erwheanog 

power, 
Shall  soon  to  Memory's  fixed  and  tearful  tyt 
Seem  almost  happiness    fee  thou  wertnigh! 
Yes!  when  this  heart  in  solitude  shall  Used, 
As  days  to  days  all  wearily  succeed, 
When  doomed  to  weep  in  loneliness,  twill  hi 
Almost  like  rapture  to  have  wept  with  thee. 

11  But  thou,  my  Hamet,  thou  canst  yet  bests* 
AU  that  of  joy  my  blighted  lot  can  know, 
Oh !  be  thou  still  the  high-ended  and  the  brave, 
To  whom  my  first  and  fondest  vows  I  gave, 
In  thy  proud  fame's  nntsminViI  beauty  suH 
The  lofty  visions  of  my  youth  MO, 
So  shall  it  sooth  me  'midst  say  hearts  despair, 
To  hold  nndimmed  one  glorious  usage  these  1" 

"ZavdaMswbestrbeloved!  nry  words  too  eel, 
Too  sous^nnwWht  iUnsions  must  deael: 
Yet  mu**y  ^JJftQ  thee  unveiled  be  shows, 
And  all  iu  dreams  and  all  its 
Thou  shah  not  be  deceived—] 
Is  thy  young  love,  in  faith  and  fervour  gnus, 
I  said  my  heart  was  changed—«nd  wools'  lay 

thought 
Explore  the  ruin  by  thy  kindred  wumgfil. 
In  fancy  trace  the  land  whose  towers  and  fanes, 
Crushed  by  the  earthquake,  strew  its  ravaged 

plains, 
And  such  that  heart — where  desolation's  band 
Hath  blighted  all  that  once  was  fair  or  grass! 
But  Vengeance,  fixed  upon  her  burning  thmw, 
Sits  'midst  the  wreck  in  silence  end  alone, 
And  I,  in  stern  devotion  at  her  shrine, 
Each  softer  feeling,  but  my  love,  resign. 
—Yes!  they  whose  spirits  ail  my  thoughts  counsel 
Who  held  dread  converse  with  my  thriffiug  ssal; 
They,  the  betrayed,  the  sacrificed,  the  stave, 
Who  fill  a  blood-stained  and  untimely  grave, 
Must  be  avenged !  and  pity  and  resnotse, 
In  that  stern  cause,  are  banished  from  my  easnt 
Zayda,  thou  tremblest — and  thy  gentle  breast 
Shrinks  from  the  passions  that  destroy  say  rest; 
Yet  shall  thy  form,  in  many  a  stormy  hour, 
Pass  brightly  o'er  my  soul  with  •ft#rmng  powsx, 
And,  oft  recalled,  thy  voice  beguile  my  lot, 
Like  some  sweet  lay,  once  heard,  and  neVr  fesjst 

"  But  the  night  wanes— the  hours  too  swimy  If, 
The  bitter  moment  of  farewell  draws  ugh, 
Yet,  loved  one!  weep  not  thus — in  joy  or  pail, 
OkA  trust  thy  Hamet,  we  shall  ■*■*  *-»^  • 
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Yes,  we  shall  meet !  and  haply  smile  at  last 
On  ail  the  clouds  and  conflicts  of  the  past. 
On  that  fair  vision  teach  thy  thoughts  to  dwell, 
Nor  deem  these  mingling  tears  our  last  farewell!'' 
Is  the  voice  hushed,  whose  loved,  expressive  tone, 
Thrilled  to  her  heart,  and  doth  she  weep  alone  1 
Alone  she  weeps — that  hour  of  parting  o'er — 
When  shall  the  pang  it  leaves  be  felt  no  more  1 
The  gale  breathes  light,  and  fans  her  bosom  fair, 
Showering  the  dewy  rose- leaves  o'er  her  hair; 
But  ne'er  for  her  shall  dwell  reviving  power, 
In  balmy  dew,  soft  breeze,  or  fragrant  flower, 
To  wake  once  more  that  calm,  serene  delight, 
The  soul's  young  bloom,  which  passion's  breath 

could  blight ; 
The  smiling  stillness  of  life's  morning  hour, 
Ere  yet  the  day-star  burns  in  all  his  power. 
Meanwhile  through  groves  of  deep  luxuriant  shade, 
In  the  rich  foliage  of  the  south  arrayed, 
Hamet,  ere  dawns  the  earliest  blush  of  day, 
Bends  to  the  vale  of  tombs  his  pensive  way. 
Fair  b  that  scene  where  palm  and  cypress  wave 
On  high  o'er  many  an  Aben-Zurrah's  grave, 
Lonely  and  fair — its  fresh  and  glittering  leaves, 
With  the  young  myrtle  there  the  laurel  weaves, 
To  canopy  the  dead — nor  wanting  tfcssB  _    » 
Flowers  to  the  turf,  nor  fragrance  to  tfcfc  sp,4 
Nor  wood-bird's  note,  nor  fall  of  plaintive  eti  earn, 
Wild  music,  soothing  to  the  mourner's  dream. 
There  sleep  the  chiefs  of  old — their  combats  o'er, 
The  voice  of  glory  thrills  their  hearts  no  more  I 
Unheard  by  them  th'  awakening  clarion  blows ; 
The  sons  of  wax  at  length  in  peace  repose. 
No  martial  note  is  in  the  gale  that  sighs, 
Where  proud  their  trophied  sepulchres  arise, 
Tujd  founts,  and  shades,  and  flowers  of  brightest 

bloom, 
As,  in  his  native  vale,  some  shepherd's  tomb. 
There,  where  the  trees  their  thickest  foliage 

spread 
Dark  o'er  that  silent  valley  of  the  dead, 
Where  two  fair  pillars  rise,  embowered  and  lone, 
Not  yet  with  ivy  clad,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
Young  Hamet  kneels — while  thus  his  vows  are 

poured, 

The  fearful  vows  that  consecrate  his  sword. 
— "  Spirit  of  him,  who  first  within  my  mind 
Each  loftier  aim,  each  nobler  thought  enshrined, 
And  taught  my  steps  the  line  of  light  to  trace, 
Left  by  the  glorious  fathers  of  my  race, 
Hear  thou  my  voice— for  thine  is  with  me  still, 
In  every  dream  its  tones  my  bosom  thrill, 
In  the  deep  calm  of  midnight  they  are  near, 
'Midst  busy  throngs  they  vibrate  on  my  ear, 
Stfll  murmuring  'vengeance!' — nor  in  vain  the 

call, 
Few,  few  shall  triumph  in  a  hero's  fell ! 
Cold  as  thine  own  to  glory  and  to  fame, 
Within  my  heart  there  lives  one  only  aim, 


There,  till  th'  oppressor  for  thy  fate  atone, 
Concentring  every  thought,  it  rcigns  alone. 
I  will  not  weep — revenge,  not  grief,  must  be, 
And  blood,  not  tears,  an  offering  meet  for  thec ; 
But  the  dark  hour  of  stern  delight  will  come, 
And  thou  shalt  triumph,  warrior !  in  thy  tomb. 

"  Thou,  too,  my  brother !  thou  art  passed  away, 
Without  thy  fame,  in  life's  fair  dawning  day. 
Son  of  the  brave !  of  thee  no  trace  will  shine 
In^he  proud  annals  of  thy  lofty  line, 
Nor  shall  thy  deeds  be  breathless  in  the  lays 
That  hold  communion  with  the  after-days. 
Yet  by  the  wreaths  thou  might'st  have  nobly  won, 
Hadst  thou  but  lived  till  rose  thy  noontide  sun, 
By  glory  lost,  I  swear,  by  hope  betrayed, 
Thy  fate  shall  amply,  dearly,  be  repaid  ; 
War  with  thy  fees  I  deem  a  holy  strife, 
And  to  avenge  thy  death,  devote  my  life. 

"  Hear  ye  my  vows,  oh  spirits  of  the  slain ! 
Hear  and  be  with  me  on  the  battle  plain ! 
At  noon,  at  midnight  still  around  me  bide, 
Rise  on  my  dreams,  and  tell  me  how  ye  died !" 


CANTO  II. 


-Oh!  ben provrldc  II Clelo, 


Ch'  nam  per  deBtti  mai  lieio  non  sia. 


Aljleri. 


Fair  land !  of  chivalry  the  old  domain, 
Land  of  the  vine  and  olive,  lovely  Spain ! 
Though  not  for  thee  with  classic  shores  to  vio 
In  charms  that  fix  th'  enthusiast's  {tensive  eye, 
Yet  hast  thou  scenes  of  twauty,  richly  fraught 
With  all  that  wakes  the  glow  of  lofty  thought ; 
Fountains,  and  vales,  and  rocks,  whose  ancient 

name 
High  deeds  have  raised  to  mingle  with  their  fame 
Those  scenes  are  peaceful  now:  the  citron  blows, 
Wild  spreads  the  myrtle,  where  the  brave  repose. 
No  sound  of  battle  swells  on  Douro's  shore, 
And  banners  wave  on  Ebro'e  banks  no  more. 
But  who,  unmoved,  unawed,  shall  coldly  tread 
Thy  fields  that  sepulchre  the  mighty  dead? 
Blest  be  that  soil !  where  England's  heroes  share 
The  grave  of  chiefs,  for  ages  slumbering  there ; 
Whose  names  are  glorious  in  romantic  lays, 
The  wild,  sweet  chronicles  of  elder  days, 
By  goatherd  lone,  and  rude  serrano  sung, 
The  cypress  dells,  and  vine-clad  rocks  among. 
How  oft  those  rocks  have  echoed  to  the  tale 
Of  knights  who  fell  in  Roncesvalles'  vale; 
Of  him,  renowned  in  old  heroic  lore, 
First  of  the  brave,  the  gallant  Campcador; 
Of  those,  the  famed  in  song,  who  proudly  died, 
When  "Rio  Verde"  rolled  a  crimson  tide ; 
Or  that  high  name,  by  Garcilaso'a  migjk^ 
On  the  gtecnVc^a.  *oik\&  vov^a  S\^fcVV<<\ 
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Round  fair  Granada,  deepening  from  afar, 
O'er  that  green  Vega  rose  the  din  of  war. 
At  morn  or  ere  no  more  the  sunbeam*  shone 
O'er  a  calm  scene  in  pastoral  beauty  lone; 
On  helm  and  corslet  tremulous  they  glanced, 
On  shield  and  spear  in  quivering  lustre  danced, 
Far  as  the  sight  by  clear  Xenil  could  rove, 
Tents  rose  around,  and  banners  glanced  above, 
And  steeds  in  goreous  trappings,  armour  bright 
With  gold,  reflecting  every  tint  of  light,  • 

And  many  a  floating  plume,  and  Masoned  shield, 
Diffused  romantic  splendour  o'er  the  field. 
There  swell  those  sounds  that  bid  the  life-blood 
start 
Swift  to  the  mantling  cheek,  and  beating  heart. 
The  clang  of  echoing  steel,  the  charger's  neigh, 
The  measured  tread  of  hosts  in  war's  array ; 
And  oh !  that  musk,  whose  exulting  breath 
Speaks  but  of  glory  on  the  road  to  death ; 
In  whose  wild  voice  there  dwells  inspiring  power 
To  wake  the  stormy  joy  of  danger's  hour, 
To  nerve  the  arm,  the  spirit  to  sustain, 
Rouse  from  despondence,  and  support  in  pain; 
And,  'midst  the  deepening  tumults  of  the  strife, 
Teach  every  pulse  to  thrill  with  more  than  life 
High  o'er  the  camp,  in  many  a  broidered  fold, 
Floats  to  the  wind  a  standard  rich  with  gold: 
There,  imaged  on  the  cross,  Air  form  appears, 
Who  drank  for  man  the  bitter  cup  of  tears  1(9) 
Hit  form,  whose  word  recalled  the  spirit,  fled, 
Now  borne  by  hosts  to  guide  them  o'er  the  dead ! 
O'er  yon  fair  walls  to  plant  the  cross  on  high, 
Spain  hath  sent  forth  her  flower  of  chivalry. 
Fired  with  that  ardor,  which,  in  days  of  yore, 
To  Syrian  plains  the  bold  crusaders  bore ; 
Elate  with  lofty  hope,  with  martial  zeal, 
They  come,  the  gallant  children  of  Castile; 
The  proud,  the  calmly  dignified: — and  there 
Ebro's  dark  sons  with  haughty  mien  repair, 
And  those  who  guide  the  fiery  steed  of  war 
From  yon  rich  province  of  the  western  star. (10) 
But  thou,  conspicuous    'midst   the  glittering 
scene, 
Stern  grandeur  stamped  upon  thy  princely  mien ; 


Nor  aught  Cke  peace  within.    Yet  whashaU  say 
What  secret  thoughts  thine 

away? 
No  eye  bat  Heaven's  may  pierce  that  — t^mrl 


Whose  joys  and  grieaafike  are 

Then  hath  been  combat  on  the  tented  plan; 
The  Vega's  turf  is  red  with  many  a  stain, 
And  rent  and  trampled,  banner,  crest,  and  skeU, 
Tell  of  a  fierce  and  weu^contested  field; 
But  all  is  peaceful  now— the  west  is  bright 
With  the  rich  splendor  of  departing  light; 
Mulhacen's  peak,  half  lost  amid*  the  sky, 
Glows  like  a  purple  evening-cloud  en  high, 
And  tints,  that  mock  the  penriTs  art,  oenpnsi 
Th'  eternal  snow  that  crowns  VeJeta's  head(H) 
While  the  warm  sunset  o'er  the  u"***-»irT  fan 
A  solemn  beauty ,  and  a  deep  repose. 
Closed  are  the  tons  and  tunmlts  of  the  day, 
And  Hamet  wanders  finom  the  camp  away. 
In  silent  musings  rapt:— the  slaughtered  brut 
Lie  thickly  strewn  by  Dam's  tajfinj  wave 
Soft  fall  the  dews— but  other  eYepi  haw  dyed 
The  scented  shrubs  that  fringe  the  river  aide, 
Beneath  whose  shade,  as  ebbing  efc  retired, 
The  wounded  sought  a  shelter— and  expnei(13) 
Lonely,  and  lost  in  thoughts  of  other  days, 
By  the  bright  windings  of  the  stream  be  snayt, 
Till,  more  remote  finom  battle's  ravaged  scene, 
AU  is  repose,  and  solitude  serene. 
There,  *neath  an  olive's  ancient  shade  lee&nd, 
Whose  rustling  foliage  waves  in  e*eunr>  end, 
The  harassed  warrior,  yielding  to  the  power, 
The  mild,  sweet  influence  of  the  tranosslhoar, 
Feels,  by  degrees,  a  long-forgotten  can* 
Shed  o'er  his  troubled  soul  unwonted  tain; 
His  wrongs,  his  woes,  his  dark  and  dunes*  lot, 
The  past,  the  future,  are  awhile  forgot; 
And  Hope,  scarce  owned,  yet  ■e*^K— £  o'er  a* 

breast, 
Half  dares  to  whisper,  "  Thou  shak  yet  be  blear 
Such  his  vague  musings — but  a  plaintive  seed 
Breaks  on  the  deep  and  solemn  stillness  round; 
A  low  half-strifled  moan,  that  seems  to  rise 
From  life  and  death's  contending  agonies. 
~  that  body 


Known  by  the  foreign  garb,  the  silvery  vest, 

The  snow-white  charger,  and  the  azure  crest,(ll)  He  turns:    Who  shares  with 

Young  Aben-Zurrah!  'midst  that  host  of  foes,      I        shade  1 

Why  shines  thy  helm,  thy  Moorish  lance  1   Die-  — A  youthful  warrior  on  his  death-bed  laid. 

ck»e!  JAI1  rent  and  stained  hubioideredMoonshve*, 

Why  rise  the  tents  wheTe  dwell  thy  kindred  train,  The  corselet  shattered  on  his  bleeding  breast! 
Oh  son  of  Afric,  midst  the  sons  of  Spain  7  ,  In  his  cold  hand  the  broken  fakhion  strained, 

Hast  thou  with  these  thy  nation's  fall  conspired,  ;  With  life's  last  force  convulsively  retained; 
Apostate  chief!  by  hope  of  vengeance  fired  ?  \  His  plumage  soiled  with  dust,  with  crimson  dyed, 

How  art  thou  changed!  Still  first  in  every  fight,     And  the  red  lance,  in  fragments,  by  his  side; 


Hamet  the  Moor!  Castile's  devoted  knight! 
There  dwells  a  fiery  lustre  in  thine  eye, 
But  not  the  light  that  shone  in  days  gone  by; 
There  is  wild  ardour  in  thy  look  and  tone, 
But  not  the  sooTs  expression  once  thine  own, 


;  He  lies  forsaken — pillowed  on  his  shield, 
His  helmet  raised,  his  lineaments  revealed. 
Pale  is  that  quivering  tip,  and  vanished 
The  light  once  throned  on  that 
brow; 
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r  that  fading  eye,  frill  upward  cast, 
ides  of  death  are  gathering  dark  and  fast 
yon  rising  moon  her  light  serene  * 
le  pale  olhre's  waving  boughs  between, 
II  can  Hamet's  conscious  heart  retrace, 
.  changed  thus  fearfully,  that  pallid  nice, 
every  feature  to  his  soul  conveys 
tter  thought  of  long-departed  days. 
!  is  it  thus,"  he  cries,  "  we  meet  at  last*? 
)f  my  soul,  in  years  for  ever  past ! 
te  but  fed  me  hither  to  behold 
t  dread  struggle,  ere  that  heart  is  cold, 
thy  latest  agonizing  breath, 
ith  vain  pity,  soothe  the  pangs  of  death  1 
me  bear  thee  hence — while  life  remains, 
3ugh  thus  feebly  circling  through  thy  veins, 
ealing  balm  thy  sense  may  still  revive, 
not  lost,— and  Osmyn  yet  may  live ! 
st  were  he,  whose  timely  care  should  save 
so  noble,  e'en  from  glory's  grave." 
;d  by  those  accents,  from  his  lowly  bed, 
ng  warrior  faintly  lifts  his  head; 
tract's  mien,  with  vague,  uncertain  gaze, 
btful  glance  awhile  bewildered  strays; 
degrees,  a  smile  of  proud  disdain 
ip  those  features  late  convulsed  with  pain ; 
•ring  radiance  flashes  from  his  eye, 
ems  too  pure,  too  full  of  soul,  to  die; 
?  mind's  grandeur  in  its  parting  hour 
rom  that  brow  with  more  than  wonted  pow- 

ay!"  he  cries,  in  accents  of  command, 

►udly  waves  his  cold  and  trembling  hand, 

ate,  hence!  my  soul  shall  soon  be  free, 

w  it  soars,  disdaining  aid  from  thee: 

,  for  thee  to  close  the  fading  eyes 

who  faithful  to  his  country  dies ; 

thy  hand  to  raise  the  drooping  head 

who  sinks  to  rest  on  glory's  bed. 

tall  these  pangs  be  closed,  this  conflict  o'er, 

irids  be  mine  where  thou  canst  never  soar : 

e  existence  with'  a  blighted  name, 

he  bright  death  which  seals  a  warrior's 

ie!M 

jlow  hath  vanished  from  his  cheek — his  eye 

st  that  beam  of  parting  energy; 

and  fixed  it  seems — his  brow  is  chill ; 

aggie  more, — that  noble  heart  is  still. 

d  warrior !  were  thy  mortal  throes, 

ly  last  panga,  ere  nature  found  repose, 

3en,  more  bitter,  than  th'  envenomed  dart 

ing  words  have  left  in  Hamet's  heart! 

ngs  were  transient ;  his  shall  sleep  no  more 

's  delirious  dream  itself  is  o'er ; 

u  shaft  rest  in  glory,  and  thy  grave 

Hire  altar  of  the  patriot  brave. 

at  a  change  that  little  hour  hath  wrought 

ugh  spirit,  and  unbending  thought ! 


Yet,  from  himself  each  keen  regret  to  hide, 
Still  Hamet  struggles  whh  indignant  pride ; 
While  his  soul  rises  gathering  all  its  force, 
To  meet  the  fearful  conflict  with  remorse. 

To  thee,  at  length,  whose  artless  love  hath  been 
His  own,  unchanged,  through  many  a  stormy 

scene; 
Zayda!  to  thee  his  heart  for  refuge  flies; 
Thou  still  art  faithful  to  affection's  ties. 
Yes!  let  the  world  upbraid,  let  foes  contemn, 
Thy  gentle  breast  the  tide  will  firmly  stem; 
And  soon  thy  smile,  and  soft  consoling  voice, 
Shall  bid  his  troubled  soul  again  rejoice. 

Within  Granada's  walls  are  hearts  and  hands, 
Whose  aid  in  secret  Hamet  yet  commands ; 
Nor  hard  the  task,  at  some  propitious  hour, 
To  win  his  silent  way  to  Zayda's  bower, 
When  night  and  peace  are  brooding  o'er  the  world, 
When  mute  the  clarions,  and  the  banners  furled. 
That  hour  is  come — and  o'er  the  arms  he  bears 
A  wandering  fakir's  garb  the  chieftain  wears: 
Disguise  that  ill  from  piercing  eye  could  hide 
The  lofty  port,  and  glance  of  martial  pride ; 
But  night  befriends-- through  paths  obscure  he 

passed, 
And  hailed  the  lone  and  lovely  scene  at  last ; 
Young  Zayda's  chosen  haunt,  the  fair  alcove, 
The  sparkling  fountain  and  the  orange-grove; 
Calm  in  the  moonlight  smiles  the  still  retreat, 
As  formed  alone  for  happy  hearts  to  meet. 
For  happy  hearts? — not  such  is  hers,  who  thero 
Bends  o'er  her  lute,  with  dark,  unbraided  hair; 
That  maid  of  Zegri  race,  whose  eye,  whose  mien, 
Tell  that  despair  her  bosom's  guest  hath  been. 
So  lost  in  thought  she  seems,  the  warrior's  feet 
Unheard  approach  her  solitary  seat, 
►Till  his  known  accents  every  sense  restore — 
"  My  own  loved  Zayda!  do  we  meet  once  more?" 

She  starts,  she  turns — the  lightning  of  surprise, 
Of  sudden  rapture,  flashes  from  her  eyes 
But  that  is  fleeting — it  is  past— and  now 
Far  other  meaning  darkens  o'er  her  brow; 
Changed  is  her  aspect,  and  her  tones  severe — 
"Hence,   Aben-Zurrah!   death   surrounds  thee 
here!" 

"  Zaydal  what  means  that  glance,  unlike  thine 
own? 
What  mean  those  words,  and  that  unwonted  tone  ? 
I  will  not  deem  thee  changed — but  in  thy  face, 
It  is  not  joy,  it  is  not  love,  I  trace! 
It  was  not  thus  in  other  days  we  met: 
Hath  time,  hath  absence  taught  thee  to  forget  7 
Oh!  speak  once  more— these  rising  doubts  dispel* 
One  smile  of  tenderness,  and  all  is  well !" 

"Not  thus  we  met  in  other  days !"—  oh  no! 
Thou  wert  not,  warrior,  then  thy  country's  foe! 
Those  days  are  past — we  ne'er  shall  meet  again 
With  hearts  all  warmth,  all  confidence^astbfcvv. 
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But  My  dark  soul  do  gentler  feelings  sway, 
Leader  of  hostile  bands !  away,  away ! 
On  in  thy  path  of  triumph  and  of  power, 
Nor  pause  to  raise  from  earth  a  blighted  flower." 

"  And  thou  too  changed !  thine  early  vow  forgot ! 
This,  this  alone,  was  wanting  to  my  lot! 
Exiled  and  scorned,  of  every  tie  bereft, 
Thy  love,  the  desert's  lonely  fount,  was  left ; 
And  thou,  my  soul's  last  hope,  its  lingering  beam, 
Thou,  the  good  angel  of  each  brighter  dream, 
Wert  all  the  barrenness  of  life  possest, 
To  wake  one  soft  affection  in  my  breast! 
That  vision  ended — fate  hath  nought  in  store, 
Of  joy  or  sorrow,  e'er  to  touch  me  more, 
Go,  Zegri  maid!  to  scenes  of  sunshine  fly, 
From  the  stern  pupil  of  adversity ! 
And  now  to  hope,  to  confidence  adieu ! 
If  thou  art  faithless,  who  shall  e'er  be  true?" 

"  Hamet!  oh  wrong  me  not ! — I  too  could  speak 
Of  sorrows — trace  them  on  my  faded  cheek, 
In  the  sunk  eye,  and  in  the  wasted  form, 
That  tell  the  heart  hath  nursed  a  canker-worm ! 
But  words  were  idle — read  my  sufferings  there, 
Where  grief  is  stamped  on  all  that  one  was  fair. 

"  Oh,  wert  thou  still  what  once  I  fondly  deemed, 
All  that  thy  mien  expressed,  thy  spirit  seemed, 
My  love  had  been  devotion — till  in  death 
Thy  name  had  trembled  on  my  latest  breath. 
But  not  the  chief  who  leads  a  lawless  band, 
To  crush  the  altars  of  his  native  land ; 
Th'  apostate  son  of  heroes,  whose  disgrace 
Hath  stained  the  trophies  of  a  glorious  race ; 
Not  him  I  loved — but  one  whose  youthful  name 
Was  pure  and  radiant  in  unsullied  fame. 
Hadst  thou  but  died,  ere  yet  dishonours  cloud 
O'er  that  young  name  had  gathered  as  a  shroud, 
I  then  had  mourned  thee  proudly — and  my  grief 
In  its  own  loftiness  had  found  relief; 
A  noble  sorrow,  cherished  to  the  last, 
When  every  meaner  wo  had  long  been  past. 
Yes !  let  affection  weep— no  common  tear 
She  sheds,  when  bending  o'er  a  hero's  bier. 
Let  Nature  mourn  the  dead — a  grief  like  this, 
To  pangs  that  rend  my  bosom  had  been  Miss !" 

"  High-minded  maid !  the  time  admits  not  now 
To  plead  my  cause,  to  vindicate  my  vow. 
That  vow,  too  dread,  too  solemn  to  recall, 
Hath  urged  me  onward,  haply  to  my  fall. 
Yet  this  believe — no  meaner  aim  inspires 
My  soul,  no  dream  of  poor  ambition  fires. 
No !  every  hope  of  power,  of  triumph,  fled, 
Behold  me  but  th'  avenger  of  the  dead! 
One  whose  changed  heart  no  tie,  no  kindred 

knows, 
And  in  thy  love  alone  hath  sought  repose. 
Zayda  wilt  thou  this  stern  accuser  be  1 
False  to  his  country,  he  is  true  to  thee! 
Oh,  hear  me  yet!— if  Hamet  e'er  was  dear, 
By  our  first  vows,  our  young  affection  hear! 


Soon  most  this  fair  and  royal  city  fall, 
Soon  shall  the  cross  be  planted  on  hsr  wal; 
Then  who  can  teU  what  tides  of  blood  My  flow, 
While  her  frnes  echo  to  the  shrieks  of  wo  I 
Fly,  fly  with  me,  and  let  me  beer  thee  far 
From  horrors  thronging  in  the  path  of  war: 
Fly!  and  repose  in  safety —till  the  blast 
Hath  made  a  desert  in  its  course— and  part!* 

"Thou  that  will  triumph  when  tht  hsv  * 
come, 
Hastened  by  thee  to  seal  thy  country's  doom, 
With  thee  from  scenes  of  death  shell  Zayda  fly 
To  peace  and  safely  T— Women  too  can  dv! 
And  die  exulting,  though  unknown  to  fan*, 
In  all  the  stainless  beauty  of  her  name ! 
Be  mine  unmurmuring,  wninomayiul  to  shait 
The  fate  my  kindred  and  my  elm  most  bear. 
And  deem  thou  not  my  feeble  heart  shall  nil, 
When  the  clouds  gather,  end  the  blasts  assail; 
Thou  hast  but  known  me  em  the  trying  hour 
Called  into  Efe  my  spirit's  latent  power; 
But  1  have  energies  that  idly  slep^ 
While  withering  o'er  my  sflent  wees  I  wept, 
And  now,  when  hope  end  ksppmess  are  fled, 
My  soul  is  firm— for  what  remains  to  dread  1 
Who  shall  have  power  to  eufltr  end  to  bear, 
If  strength  and  courage  dwell  not  with  DeapshT 

"  Hamet,  farewell !— retrace  thy  path  again, 
To  join  thy  brethren  on  the  tented  plain. 
There  wave  and  wood,  in  mingling  murmon^tei, 
How,  in  far  other  cause,  thy  fathers  fell! 
Yes!  on  that  soU  hath  GkrVestaatepbem, 
Names  unforgotten  consecrate  the  scene! 
Dwell  not  the  souls  of  heroes  round  thee  there, 
Whose  voices  call  thee  in  the  whispering  air? 
Unheard,  in  vain,  they  call — their  fallen  am 
Hath  stained  the  name  those  mighty  sjsnts  worn, 
And  to  the  hatred  of  the  brave  and  free 
Bequeathed  his  own,  through  ages  yet  to  beP 

Still  as  she  spoke,  th'  enthusiast's  kindhng  eji 
Was  lighted  up  with  inborn  majesty, 
While  her  fair  form  and  yputhful  features  i 
All  the  proud  grandeur  of  heroic  thought, 
Severely  beauteous :( 14)  awe-struck  and 
In  silent  trance  awhile  the  warrior  gaaed 
As  on  some  lofty  vision — for  she  seemed 
One  all  inspired — each  look  with  glory  beamed, 
While  brightly  bursting  through  its  cloud  of  woes, 
Her  soul  at  once  in  all  its  light  arose. 
Oh!  ne'er  had  Hamet  deemed  there  dwelt  en- 
shrined, 
In  form  so  fragile,  that  unconquered  mind, 
And  fixed,  as  by  some  high  enchantment,  them 
He  stood — till  wonder  yielding  to  despair. 

"  The  dream  is  vanished — daughter  of  my  foa! 
Reft  of  each  hope  the  lonely  wanderer  goes. 
Thy  words  have  pierced  his  soul — yet  deem  than 

not 
Thou  couldst  be  once  adored,  and  o'er  forgot ! 
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O  formed  of  happier  love !  heroic  maid ! 
In  grief  sublime,  in  danger  undismayed. 
Farewell,  and  be  thou  bleat  1 — all  words  were  ▼tin 
For  him  who  ne'er  may  view  that  form  again ; 
Him,  whose  sole  thought,  resembling  bliss,  must  be, 
He  hath  been  loved,  once  fondly  loved,  by  the* l" 

And  is  the  warrior  gone  %— doth  Zayda  hear 
His  parting  footstep,  and  without  a  tear  ? 
Thou  weep'st  not,  lofty  maid  1— yet  who  can  tell 
What  secret  pangs  within  thy  heart  may  dwell  1 
They  feel  not  least,  the  firm,  the  high  in  soul, 
Who  best  each  feeling's  agony  controuL 
Yes!  we  may  judge  the  measure  of  the  grief 
Which  finds  in  Misery's  eloquence  relief; 
But  who  shall  pierce  those  depths  of  silent  wo, 
Whence  breathes  no  language,  whence  no  tears 

may  flow? 
"The  pangs  that  many  a  noble  breast  hath  proved, 
Bcorning  itself  that  thus  it  could  be  moved  1 
He,  He  alone,  the  inmost  heart  who  knows, 
"Views  all  its  weakness,  pities  all  its  throes, 
He  who  hath  mercy  when  mankind  contemn, 
Beholding  anguish— all  unknown  to  them. 

Fair  city!  thou,  that  'midst  thy  stately  fanes 
And  gilded  minarets,  towering  o'er  the  plains, 
In  eastern  grandeur  proudly  dost  arise 
Beneath  thy  canopy  of  deep-blue  skies, 
While  streams,  that  bear  thee  treasures  in  their 

wave,(15) 
Thy  citron-groves  and  myrtle-gardens  lave ; 
Mourn!  for  thy  doom  is  fixed— the  days  of  fear 
Of  chains,  of  wrath,  of  bitterness,  are  near! 
Within,  around  thee  are  the  trophied  graves 
Of  kings  and  chiefs— their  children  shall  be  slaves. 
Fair  are  thy  halls,  thy  domes  majestic  swell, 
But  there  a  race  that  reared  them  not  shall  dwell ; 
For  'midst  thy  counsels  Discord  still  presides, 
Degenerate  fear  thy  wavering  monarch  guides, 
Last  of  a  fine  whose  regal  spirit  flown 
Hath  to  their  offspring  but  bequeathed  a  throne, 
Without  one  generous  thought,  or  feeling  high, 
To  teach  his  soul  how  kings  should  live  and  die. 

A  vsice  psounds  within  Granada's  wall, 
The  hearts  of  warriors  echo  to  its  call.(16) 
Whose  are  those  tones  with  power  electric  fraught, 
To  reach  the  source  of  pure,  exalted  thought  ? 

See  on  a  fortress  tower,  with  beckoning  hand, 
A  form,  majestic  as  a  prophet,  stand  ! 
His  mien  is  all  impassioned — and  his  eye 
Filled  with  a  light  whose  fountain  is  on  high ; 
Wild  on  the  gale  his  silvery  tresses  flow. 
And  inspiration  beams  upon  his  brow, 
While,  thronging  round  him,  breathless  thousands 

As  on  some  mighty  seer  of  elder  days. 

"  Saw  ye  the  banners  of  Castile  displayed, 
The  helmets  glittering,  and  the  line  arrayed? 
Heard  ye  the  march  of  steel-clad  hosts?"  he  cries, 
"Children  of  conquerors!  in  your  strength  arise! 


O  high-bom  tribes!  oh  names  unstained  by  fear ! 
Azarques,  Zegris,  Almoradis,  hear  !(17) 
Be  every  feud  forgotten,  and  your  hands 
Dyed  with  no  blood  but  that  of  hostile  bands.(18) 
Wake,  princes  of  the  land !  the  hour  is  come, 
And  the  red  sabre  must  decide  your  doom. 
Where  is  that  spirit  which  prevailed  of  yore, 
When  Tank's   bands  o'erspread  the   western 

shore  X19) 
When  the  long  combat  raged  on  Xeres*  plain,(90) 
And   Afric's   tecbir   swelled   through  yielding 

Spain?(21) 
Is  the  lance  broken,  is  the  shield  decayed, 
The  warrior's  arm  unstrung,  his  heart  dismayed, 
Shall  no  high  spirit  of  ascendant  worth 
Arise  to  lead  the  sons  of  Islam  forth  ? 
To  guard  the  regions  where  our  fathers'  blood 
Hath  bathed  each  plain,  and  mingled  with  each 

flood, 
Where  long  their  dust  hath  blended  with  the  soil 
Won  by  their  swords,  made  fertile  by  their  toil  ? 

mO  ye  sierras  of  eternal  snow! 
Ye  streams  that  by  the  tombs  of  heroes  flow, 
Woods,  fountains,  rocks,  of  Spain !  ye  saw  their 

might 
In  many  a  fierce  and  unforgotten  fight ! 
Shall  ye  behold  their  lost,  degenerate  race, 
Dwell  'midst  your  scenes  in  fetters  and  disgrace? 
With  each  memorial  of  the  past  around, 
Each  mighty  monument  of  days  renowned? 
May  this  indignant  heart  ere  then  be  cold, 
This  frame  be  gathered  to  its  kindred  mould  I 
And  the  last  life-drop  circling  through  my  veins 
Have  tinged  a  soil  untainted  yet  by  chains ! 

"  And  yet  one  struggle  ere  our  doom  is  sealed, 
One  mighty  effort,  one  deciding  field ! 
If  vain  each  hope,  we  still  have  choice  to  be, 
In  life  the  fettered,  or  in  death  the  free !" 

Still  while  he  speaks,  each  gallant  heart  beats 
high, 
And  ardour  flashes  from  each  kindling  eye; 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  as  if  inspired,  have  caught 
The  glow  of  lofty  hope  and  daring  thought, 
And  all  is  hushed  around — as  every  sense 
Dwelt  on  the  tones  of  that  wild  eloquence. 

But  when  his  voice  hath  ceased,  th'  impetuous 
cry 
Of  eager  thousands  burst  at  once  on  high ; 
Rampart,  and  rock,  and  fortress,  ring  around, 
And  fair  Alhambra's  inmost  halls  resound. 
"  Lead  us,  O  chieftain !  lead  us  to  the  strife, 
To  fame  in  death,  or  liberty  in  life !"  f 

O  zeal  of  noble  hearts !  in  vain  displayed ! 
High  feeling  wasted  1  generous  hope  betrayed ! 
Now,  while  the  burning  spirit  of  the  brave 
Is  roused  to  energies  that  yet  might  save, 
E'en  now,  enthusiasts !  while  ye  rush  to  claim 
Your  glorious  trial  on  the  field  of  fame, 
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CANTO  III. 


Fennossl  al  fin  U  cor  cbe  balid  tanto. 

IppoUto 


Your  king  hath  yielded!  Vakrar,s(lreemiso,er;(22)|  The  gilded  I  iiniilaa,  that  proudly 

Power,  wealth,  and  freedom,  are  your  own  no  Overarched  by  ekmdfoas  and ' 

more ;  Tall  mmarets,  ■h8mw g  moav 

And  for  your  children's  portion,  but  remaina  Fountains,  and  pftlafrt,  »ii  <j|iw  ' 

That  bitter  heritage— the  stranger's  chains.  And  they,  the  splendid  and  triumphant  unamf, 

With  helmets  gfittering  as  they 
wnu  utiaueieo  scan, 

And  graceful  prnmagw  etmnang  on  the  gab ; 
dumbos.  floav^snoosseiL  and  nottnons  seavav  nr> 
AndaUthegorgeoosbttaoniyof 
AH  bnghtened  by  the  ncn 
That  southern  suns  o'c 
Blend  in  one  scene  of  glory,  tinned  toi 
O'er 


Heroes  of  elder  days!  untaught  to  yield, 
Who  bled  for  Spain  on  many  an  ancient  field, 
Ye,  that  around  the  oaken  cross  of  yore(23) 
Stood  firm  and  fearless  on  Astoria's  shore, 
And  with  your  spirit,  ne'er  to  be  subdued, 
Hallowed  the  wild  Cantabrian  solitude ; 
Rejoice  amidst  your  dwellings  of  repose, 
In  the  last  chastening  of  your  Moslem  foes ! 
Rejoice ! — for  Spain,  arising  in  her  strength, 
Hath  burst  the  remnant  of  their  yoke  at  length; 
And  they  in  turn  the  cup  of  wo  must  drain, 
And  bathe  their  fetters  with  their  tears  in  vain. 
And  thou,  the  warrior  born  in  happy  /umr,(24) 
Valencia's  lord,  whose  name  alone  was  power, 
Theme  of  a  thousand  songs  in  days  gone  by, 
Conqueror  of  Kings!  exult,  O  Cid!  on  high. 
For  still  'twas  thine  to  guard  thy  country's  weal, 
In  life,  in  death,  the  watcher  for  Castile  1 

Thou  in  that  hour  when  Mauritania's  bands 
Rushed  from  their  palmy  groves  and  burning  lands, 
E'en  in  the  realm  of  spirits  didst  retain 
A  patriot's  vigilance,  remembering  Spain  !(25) 
Then,  at  de*p  midnight,  rose  the  mighty  sound, 
By  Leon  heard,  in  shuddering  awe  profound, 
As  through  her  echoing  streets  in  dread  array, 
Beings,  once  mortal,  held  their  viewless  way; 
Voices,  from  worlds  we  know  not — and  the  tread 
Of  marching  hosts,  the  armies  of  the  dead, 
Thou  and  thy  buried  chieftains — from  the  grave 
Then  did  thy  summons  rouse  a  king  to  save, 
And  join  thy  warriors  with  unearthly  might 
To  aid  the  rescue  in  Toloea's  fight. 
Those  days  are  past — the  crescent  on  thy  shore, 
O  realm  of  evening !  sets,  to  rise  no  roore.(26) 
What  banner  streams  afar  from  Vela's  tower  ?(27) 
The  cross,  bright  ensign  of  Iberia's  power ! 
What  the  glad  shout  of  each  exulting  voice  ? 
"  Castile  and  Arragon !  rejoice,  rejoice !" 
Yielding  free  entrance  to  victorious  foes, 
The  Moorish  city  sees  her  gates  unclose, 
And  Spain's  proud  host,  with  pennon,  shield,  and 

lance, 
Through  her  long  streets  in  knightly  garb  advance. 

Oh !  ne'er  in  lofty  dreams  hath  Fancy's  eye 
Dwelt  on  a  scene  of  statelier  pageantry, 
At  joust  or  tourney,  theme  of  poet's  lore, 
High  masque,  or  solemn  festival  of  yore. 


Your  axon  plumes,  O  Aben-Znrrahs!  wife, 
There  Hamet  moves;  the  chief  whose  lofty  art 


Seems  nor  approach  to  aboil,] 
Calm,  stern,  collet 
b  there  ix>  pang,  no  struggle 
If  such  there  be,  k  stiD 
Nor  dond  a  triumph 

Hear'st  thou  the 
Of  the  deep  anthem 
The  choral  voices  to  the 
The  full  majestic  harmony  of  praise  1 
Lo !  where  surrounded  by  their  princely  tram, 
They  come,  the  sovereigns  of  ivjoiemg  Spain, 
Borne  on  their  trophied  car    sal 
A  blase  of  chivalrous  magmnosneel 

Onward  their  slow  and  stately* 
To  where  th'  AlhambrVs  ancient 
Reared  and  adorned  by  Moorish  nan  of  yow, 
Whose  lost  desryndsnts  there  shaBdwelao  mam. 

They  reach  those  towers— irregusntr  vast 
And  rude  they  seem,  in  mould  barbaric  oat  <28) 
They  enter — to  their  wondering  sight  is  pwn 
A  genii  palace— an  Arabian  heaven  1(99) 
A  scene  by  magic  raised,  so  strange,  so  fur, 
Its  form  and  colours  seem  alike  of  air. 
Here  by  sweet  orange-boughs,  half  shaded  o'er, 
The  deep  clear  bath  reveals  its  marble  float, 
Its  margin  fringed  with  flowers,  whom  gftmiaf 

hues 
The  calm  transparence  of  its  waves  suffuse, 
T  here,  round  the  court,  where  Moorish  arches  bend, 
Aerial  columns,  richly  decked,  ascend ; 
Unlike  the  models  of  each  classic  race, 
Of  Doric  grandeur,  or  Corinthian  grace, 
But  answering  well  each  vision  that  portrays 
Arabian  splendour  to  the  poet's  gaae: 
Wild,  wondrous,  brilliant,  all— a  mingling  glow 
Of  rainbow-tints,  above,  around,  below ; 
Bright-streaming  from  the  many-tinctured 
Of  precious  marble — and  the  vivid  stains 
Of  rich  mosaics  o'er  the  fight  arcade, 
In  gay  festoons  and  fairy  knots  displayed. 

On  through  th'  enchanted  realm,  that  only  so 
Meet  for  the  radlanl  creatures  of  our  dreamt, 
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fil  conquerors  pass—while  still  their  light 
te  new  wonder  dweDs  with  fresh  delight 
le  eye  roves  through  slender  cokmades, 
wery  terraces  and  myrtle  shades, 
ire- woods  beyond,  and  far  on  high  } 
st  sierra,  mingling  with  the  sky. 
scattering  far  around  their  diamond  spray, 
Teams  from  founts  of  alabaster  play, 
;h  pillared  hails,  where,  exquisitely  wrought, 
abesques,  with  glittering  foliage  fraught, 
int  each  fretted  arch,  and  lend  the  scene 
,  romantic,  oriental  mien: 
many  a  verse  from  eastern  bards  of  old, 
i  the  wall  in  characters  of  gold.(30) 
loslem  luxury,  in  her  own  domain, 
.eld  for  ages  her  voluptuous  reign 
gorgeous  domes,  where  soon  shall  silence 
x>d, 

I  be  lone— a  splendid  solitude, 
ake  their  echoes  to*  a  thousand  songs, 
ningling  voices  of  exulting  throngs; 
ur,  and  flute,  and  atabal,  are  there,(31) 
rous  clarions  pealing  on  the  air, 
every  hall  resounds,  "  Granada  won  1 
a !  for  Castile  and  Arragon  !"(32) 
night — from  dome  and  tower,  in  Hntiling 


ize. 


stol  lamps  innumerably  blase  ;(33) 
rhfong  arcades  their  quivering  lustre  gleams, 
very  lattice  tremulously  streams, 
9range-gardens  plays  on  fount  and  rill, 
Ids  the  waves  of  Darro  and  Xenil ; 
me  the  torches  on  each  minaret's  height, 
ines  each  street  an  avenue  of  light ; 
idnight  feasts  are  held,  and  music's  voice 
;h  the  long  night  still  summons  to  rejoice, 
here,  while  all  would  seem  to  heedless  eye 
ne  of  pomp,  one  burst  of  revelry, 
uts  unsoothed  by  those  delusive  hours, 
by  the  chain,  though  decked  awhile  with 


working  in  th'  indignant  breast, 
ings  untold,  high  feelings  unexprest, 
spirits,  unsubmitting  yet, 
nee,  and  keen  remorse,  and  vain  regret, 
i  yon  proud  height,  whose  olive-shaded  brow 
nds  the  wide  luxuriant  plains  below, 
ngering  gazes  o'er  the  lovely  scene, 
h  and  shame  contending  in  his  mien  ? 
o,  of  heroes  and  of  kings  the  son, 
ved  to  lose  whate'er  his  fathers  won, 
doubts  and  fears  his  people's  fate  have 
led; 

ng  alike  in  counsel  and  in  field ; 
timid  ruler  of  the  wise  and  brave, 
iercc  tyrant  or  a  yielding  slave, 
rom  these  vine-clad  hills  and  azure  skies, 
ic's  wilds  the  royal  exile  ffies,(34) 


Yet  pauses  on  his  way,  to  weep  in  vain, 
O'er  all  be  never  must  behold  again. 
Fair  spreads  the  scene  around-— for  him  loo  fair, 
Each  glowing  charm  but  deepens  his  despair. 
The  Vega's  meads,  the  city's  glittering  spires, 
The  old  majestic  palace  of  his  sires, 
The  gay  pavilions,  and  retired  alcoves, 
Bosomed  in  citron  and  pomegransjle  groves; 
Tower-crested  rocks,  and  streams  that  wind  in 

light, 
All  in  one  moment  bursting  on  his  sight 
Speak  to  his  soul  of  glory's  vanished  years, 
And  wake  the  source  of  unavailing  tears. 
— Weepest  thou  AbdallahT— Thou  dost  well  to 

weep, 
O  feeble  heart  1  o'er  all  thou  couldst  not  keep 
Well  do  a  woman's  tears  befit  the  eye 
Of  him  who  knew  not,  as  a  man,  to  die.(35) 
The  gale  sighs  mournfully  through  Zayda's  bow- 
er, 
The  hand  is  gone  that  nursed  each  infant  flower. 
No  voice,  no  step,  is  in  her  father's  hails, 
Mute  are  the  echoes  of  their  marble  walls ; 
No  stranger  enters  at  the  chieftain's  gate, 
But  all  is  hushed,  and  void,  and  desolate. 

There,  through  each  tower  and  solitary  shade, 
In  vain  doth  Hamet  seek  the  Zegri  maid ; 
Her  grove  is  silent,  her  pavilion  lone, 
Her  lute  forsaken,  and  her  doom  unknown; 
And  through  the  scene  she  loved,  unheeded  flows 
The  stream  whose  music  lulled  her  to  repose. 

But  oh  1  to  him,  whose  self-accusing  thought 
Whispers *t  was  he  that  desolation  wrought  j 
He  who  his  country  and  his  faith  betrayed, 
And  lent  Castile  revengeful,  powerful  aid ; 
A  voice  of  sorrow  swells  in  every  gale, 
Each  wave,  low  rippling,  tells  a  mournful  tale ; 
And  as  the  shrubs,  untended,  unconfined, 
In  wild  exuberance,  rustle  to  the  wind, 
Each  leaf  hath  language  to  his  startled  sense, 
And  seems  to  murmur — "  Thou  hast  driven  her 

hence !" 
And  well  he  feels  to  trace  her  flight  were  vain, 
— Where  hath  lost  love  been  once  recalled  again  ? 
In  her  pure  breast,  so  long  by  anguish  torn, 
His  name  can  rouse  no  feeling  now  but  scorn. 
O  bitter  hour!  when  first  the  shuddering  heart 
Wakes  to  behold  the  void  within — and  start! 
To  feel  its  own  abandonment,  and  brood 
O'er  the  chill  bosom's  depth  of  solitude. 
The  stormy  passions  that  in  Hamet's  breast 
Have  swayed  so  long,  so  fiercely,  are  at  rest ; 
Th'  avenger's  task  is  closed  :(36) — he  finds  too 

late, 
It  hath  not  changed  his  feelings,  but  his  fate 
His  was  a  lofty  spirit,  turned  aside 
From  its  bright  path  by  woes,  and  wrongs,  and 
pride; 


„ y^'Lr^"  %***  aj****. 

r>  i.a'iSVra-'10 '*''*■ 
i*"^,*-""""!^,  ide  world,  jet  ihnnk*  not 

1  tVlZveia  i"  *•  aunbeams  glare, 

j  **      rfj  Alpniarras  ;(J7)  there,  on  high, 

'***  l^antauMnowl  are  mingling  with  the 

**£ 

"jLrt  tribe*,  with  spirit  yet  unbroke, 
A  ^"y»  iixiign*"'  from  the  Spaniard1!  joke. 
ff^Vj^aJ  seenea,  where  Nature  dwells  alone, 
_JiZL  glorious  on  her  craggy  throne ; 
fT^ft^Lkofrock,  gigantic  forma, 
Veiled  bT  ***  nu*',>  ""d  girdled  by  the  storm, 
Rsrioe",  and  glena,  end  deep-resounding  caves, 
■yjul  hcJd  communion  with  the  torrent-warn ; 
And  ye,  th'  unstained  and  everlasting  snows, 
That  dwell  above  in  bright  and  still  repose ; 
To  you,  in  every  clime,  in  evere  age, 
Far  from  the  tyrant's  or  the  conqueror's  rage, 
Hath  Freedom  led  her  sons :— unfiled  to  keep 
Her  fearless  vigils  on  the  barren  Bleep. 
She  like  the  mountain  eagle  still  delight* 
To  gaze  eiulting  from  unconqneml  heights, 
And  build  her  eyrie  in  defiance  proud, 
To  dare  the  wind  and  mingle  with  the  cloud. 

Now  her  deep  voice,  the  souls  an-nkener,  swells, 
Wild  Alpuiarras,  llirough  your  inmost  drib. 
There,  ihe  dark  glens  and  lonely  rock*  among, 
As  al  the  dsnnn'n  rail,  her  children  throng. 
She  with  enduring  strength   hath   nerved   each 

And  made  each  heart  the  temple  of  her  flame, 
Her  own  resisting  spirit,  which  shall  glow 
Unqucnchoblv,  surviving  all  below. 

There  high-born  maids,  that  moved  upon  the 


earth, 


birth, 


More  like  bripl 

Nurslings  of  palaces,  have  fled  to  share 

The  fate  of  brothers  and  of  sires  ;(o  bear, 

All  undismayed,  privation  and  distress, 

Anil  smile,  the  rose*  of  the  wilderness. 

And  mothers  with  their  infants,  there  to  dwell 

In  Ihe  deep  forest  or  the  cavern  cell, 

And  rear  their  offspring  'midst  the  rocks,  to  be, 

Know  no  more  the  mighty,  still  the  free. 

And  'midst  thai  band  of  veterans,  o'er  whoso 
head 
burrows  and  years  their  mingled  snow  have  shed 
They  saw  thy  glory,  they  have  wept  thy  full, 
O  royal  city!  and  the  wreck  of  all 
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They  loved  and  hallowed  most;— doth  tog*  -? 


to  prove  of  happiness  or  paint 
Lire's  cup  ts  drained— earth  lades  be  lure  litre  (w 
Their  task  is  dosing — they  have  but  to  die. 
Ask  ye,  why  fled  they  hither?— that  their  iaa 
Might  be  to  sink  unfettered  to  the  tomb. 
And  youth,  in  all  its  pride  of  strength  b  there; 
And  buoyancy  of  spirit,  formed  to  daro 
And  suffer  all  things, — fallen  on  evil  days, 
Yet  darling  o'er  the  world  an  ardent  gate, 
th'  arena,  where  its  powers  may  find 
spe  to  strive  for  glory  with  mankind. 
I)  are  the  tenant*  of  the  mountain-huH. 
The  high  in  heart,  uneonquered,  unconDDlU; 
By  day  the  huntsman  of  the  wild — by  niphi. 
Unwearied  guardians  of  the  watch-fire  ■  hgbl 
They  from  their  bleak,  majestic  home  haereaogh 
A  sterner  tone  of  unmibmitting  thought. 
While  all  around  them  bids  the  soul  arise, 
To  blend  with  Nature's  dread  snbliinmes. 

-But  these  are  lofty  dreams,  and  must  not  be 
Where  tyranny  is  near: — the  bended  knee, 
The  eye,  whose  glance  no  inborn  grandeur  files, 
And  the  tamed  heart,  are  tributes  she  require.; 
Nor  must  the  dwellers  of  the  rock  look  down 
'gal  conquerors  and  defy  their  frown. 


Startling  with  martial  sound  each  rude  recess. 

Where  Ihe  deep  echo  slept  in  looefineas. 

These  are  the  sons  of  Spain  ! — Year  Eh  are  near: 

Oh,  exile*  of  the  wild  sierra!  hear! 

Hear' wake!  arise!  and  from  yuui  inmost  caves. 

Pour  like  the  torrent  in  its  might  of  waves! 

Who  lends  th'  invaders  on! — his  features  bur 
The  deep-worn  trace*  of  a  calm  despair ; 
Yet  his  dark  brow  is  haughty — and  his  eye 
Speaks  of  a  soul  that  asks  not  sympathy. 
ie!  'tis  he  again!  tb' spostate  chief; 
■me*  in  all  the  sternness  of  his  grief 
■me*,  but  changed  in  heart,  no  more  to  w*4J 
Falrhion  for  proud  Castile  in  battle-field. 
Against  hia  country's  children — though  lie  leads 
Castilian  bands  again  to  hostile  deeds: 
His  hope  in  but  from  ceascles*  pang*  to  fly, 
To  rush  upon  the  Moslem  spear*  and  die. 
So  shall  remorse  and  love  thy  heart  release, 
Which  dares  not  dream  of  jay,  but  sighs  for  pear*. 
The  mountain-echoes  are  awake — a  sound 
Of  strife  is  ringing  through  the  rocks  around. 
Willun  the  sleep  defile  that  winds  between 
Clifl*  lilcd  on  cliffs,  a  dark,  terrific  scene, 
There  Moorish  ciile  and  Castilian  knight 
Arc  wildly  mingling  in  Ihe  serried  hght. 
Red  flows  the  foaming  streamlet  of  the  glen, 
Whose  bright  transparence  ne'er  waa  stained  US 
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While  iwell  the  war-note  and  the  club  of  spears, 
To  the  bleak  dwellings  of  the  mountaineer*, 
Where  thy  sad  daughters,  lost  Granada!  wait, 
In  dread  suspense,  the  tidings  of  their  fate. 
Bathe, — whose  spirit,  panting  for  its  rest, 
Would  firin  each  sword  concentrate  in  his  breast^— 
Who,  where  a  spear  is  pointed,  or  a  lance 
Aimed  at  another's  breast,  would  still  advance— 
Counts  death  in  vain ;  each  weapon  glances  by, 
As  if  fox  him  't  were  bliss  too  great  to  die. 
Yea,  Aben-Zurrah!  there  are  deeper  woes 
Reserved  for  thee  ere  Nature's  last  repose; 
Thou  knowest  not  yet  what  vengeance  fate  can 

wreak, 
Nor  all  the  heart  can  suffer  ere  it  break. 
Doubtful  and  long  the  strife,  and  bravely  fell 
The  sons  of  battle  in  that  narrow  dell; 
"Youth  in  its  light  of  beauty  there  hath  past, 
And  age,  the  weary,  found  repose  at  last ; 
Till  few  and  faint  the  Moslem  tribes  recoil, 
Borne  down  by  numbers  and  o'erpowerad  by  tofl. 
Dispersed,  disheartened,  through  the  pass  they  fly, 
Fierce  the  deep  wood,  or  mount  the  cliff  on  high : 
While  Hamet's  band  in  wonder  gaze,  nor  dare 
Track  o'er  their  dizzy  path  the  footsteps  of  de- 
spair. 
Yet  he  to  whom  each  danger  hath  become 
A  dark  delight,  and  every  wild  a  home, 
Still  urges  onward — undismayed  to  tread 
Where  life's  fond  lovers  would  recoil  with  dread; 
1  But  fear  is  for  the  happy — they  may  shrink 
From  the  steep  precipice,  or  torrent's  brink; 
They  to  whom  earth  is  paradise-— their  doom 
Lends  no  stern  courage  to  approach  the  tomb: 
Not  such  his  lot,  who,  schooled  by  fete  severe, 
Were  but  too  blest  if  aught  remained  to  fear.(38) 
Up  the  rude  crags,  whose  giant-masses  throw 
Eternal  shadows  o'er  the  glen  below; 
And  by  the  fell  whose  many-tinctured  spray 
Half  in  a  mist  of  radiance  veils  its  way, 
He  holds  his  venturous  track :— supported  now 
By  some  o'erhanging  pine  or  ilex  bough; 
Now  by  some  jutting  stone  that  seems  to  dwell 
Half  in  mid-air,  as  balanced  by  a  spell : 
Now  hath  his  footstep  gained  the  summit's  head, 
A  level  span,  with  emerald  verdure  spread, 
A  feiry  circle— there  the  heath-flowers  rise, 
And  the  rock-rose  unnoticed  blooms  and  dies; 
And  brightly  plays  the  stream,  ere  yet  its  tide 
In  foam  and  thunder  cleave  the  mountain  aide; 
But  all  is  wild  beyond — and  Hamet's  eye 
Roves  o'er  a  world  of  rude  sublimity. 
That  dell  beneath,  where  e'en  at  noon  of  day 
Earth's  chartered  guest,  the  sunbeam,  scarce  can 

stray 
Around,  untrodden  woods;  and  far  above, 
Where  mortal  footstep  ne'er  may  hope  to  rove, 
Bare  granite  cliffs,  whose  fixed,  inherent  dies 
Rival  the  tints  that  float  o'er  summer  skies  -,(39) 


And  the  pure  glittering  snowHwahn,  yet  more  high 
That  seems  a  part  of  Heaven's  eternity. 

There  is  no  track  of  man  where  Hamet  stands, 
Pathless  the  scene  as  Lybia's  desert  sands; 
Yet  on  the  calm,  still  air,  a  sound  is  heard 
Of  distant  voices,  and  the  gathering-word 
Of  Islam's  tribes,  now  feint  and  fainter  grown, 
Now  but  the  lingering  echo  of  a  tone. 

That  sound,  whose  cadence  diss  upon  his  ear, 
He  follows,  reckless  if  his  bands  are  near. 
On  by  the  rushing  stream  his  way  he  bends, 
And  through  the  mountain's  forest  zone  ascends; 
Piercing  the  still  and  solitary  shades 
Of  ancient  pines,  and  dark,  luxuriant  glades, 
Eternal  twilight's  reign: — those  mazes  past, 
The  glowing  sunbeams  meet  his  eyes  at  last, 
And  the  lone  wanderer  now  hath  reached  the 

source 
Whence  the  wave  gushes,  foaming  on  its  course. 
But  there  he  pauses — for  the  lonely  scene 
Towers  in  such  dread  magnificence  of  mien, 
And,  mingled  oft  with  some  wild  eagle's  cry, 
From  rock-built  eyrie  rushing  to  the  sky, 
So  deep  the  solemn  and  majestic  sound 
Of  forests,  and  of  waters  murmuring  round, 
That,  rapt  in  wondering  awe,  his  heart  forgets 
Its  fleeting  struggles,  and  its  vain  regrets. 
— What  earthly  feeling  unabashed  can  dwell 
In  Nature's  mighty  presence  % — 'midst  the  swell 
Of  everlasting  hills,  the  roar  of  floods, 
And  frown  of  rocks,  and  pomp  of  waving  woods  1 
These  their  own  grandeur  on  the  soul  impress, 
And  bid  each  passion  feel  its  nothingness. 

'Midst  the  vast  marble  cliffs,  a  lofty  cave 
Rears  its  broad  arch  beside  the  rushing  wave; 
Shadowed  by  giant  oaks,  and  rude,  and  lone, 
It  seems  the  temple  of  some  power  unknown, 
Where  earthly  being  may  not  dare  intrude 
To  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  solitude. 
Yet  thence  at  intervals  a  voice  of  wail 
Is  rising,  wild  and  solemn,  on  the  gale. 
Did  thy  heart  thrill,  O  Hamet,  at  the  tone? 
Came  it  not  o'er  thee  as  a  spirit's  moan? 
As  some  loved  sound  that  long  from  earth  had  fled, 
The  unforgotten  accents  of  the  dead  ? 
E'en  thus  it  rose — and  springing  from  his  trance 
His  eager  footsteps  to  the  sound  advance. 
He  mounts  the  cliffs,  he  gains  the  cavern  floor; 
Its  dark  green  moss  with  blood  is  sprinkled  o'er: 
He  rushes  on — and  lo!  where  Zayda  rends 
Her  locks,  as  o'er  her  slaughtered  sire  she  bends 
Lost  in  despair; — yet  as  a  step  draws  nigh, 
Disturbing  sorrow's  lonely  sanctity, 
She  lifts  her  head,  and  all  subdued  by  grief, 
Views  with  a  wild,  sad  smile,  the  once-loved  chief; 
While  rove  her  thoughts,  unconscious  of  the  past, 
And  every  wo  forgetting— but  the  last. 

"Com'stthou  to  weep  with  me T— for  1  am  left 
Alone  on  earth,  of  every  tie  bereft. 
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Low  lies  the  warrior  on  his  blood-stained  bier; 
His  child  may  call,  bat  he  no  more  shall  hear  1 
He  sleeps — but  never  shall  those  eyes  unclose ; 
'Twas  not  my  voice  that  lulled  him  to  repose, 
Nor  can  it  break  his  slumbers. — Dost  thou  mourn  1 
And  is  thy  heart,  like  mine,  with  anguish  tornl 
Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall  know, 
That  o'er  his  gave  my  tears  with  Hamet's  flow!" 
But  scarce  her  voice  had  breathed  that  weH- 

known  name, 
When  swiftly  rushing  o'er  her  spirit,  came 
Each  dark  remembrance ;  by  affliction's  power 
Awhile  effaced  in  that  overwhelming  hour, 
To  wake  with  tenfold  strength , — twas  then  her 

eye 
Resumed  its  light,  her  mien  its  majesty, 
And  o'er  her  wasted  cheek  a  burning  glow 
Spreads,  while  her  lips'  indignant  accents  flow. 

11  Away !  I  dream— -oh,  how  hath  sorrows  might 
Bowed  down  my  soul  and  quenched  its  native  light, 
That  I  should  thus  forget !  and  bid  thy  tear 
With  mine  be  mingled  o'er  a  father's  bier ! 
Did  he  not  perish,  haply  by  thy  hand, 
In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthless  band  ? 
The  morn  beheld  that  conflict  of  despair : — 
'Twas  then  he  fell— he  fell  '.—and  thou  wert  there ! 
Thou!  who  thy  country's  children  hast  pursued 
To  their  last  refuge  midst  these  mountains  rude. 
Was  it  for  this  I  loved  thee  1— Thou  hast  taught 
My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought : 
'T  will  soon  be  past — I  bow  to  Heaven's  decree, 
Which  bade  each  pang  be  ministered  by  thee." 

M I  had  not  deemed  that  aught  remained  below 
For  me  to  prove  of  yet  untasted  wo ; 
But  thus  to  meet  thee,  Zaydal  can  impart 
One  more,  one  keener  agony  of  heart. 
Oh,  hear  me  yet ! — I  would  have  died  to  save 
My  foe,  but  still  thy  father,  from  the  grave; 
But  in  the  fierce  confusion  of  the  strife, 
In  my  own  stern  despair  and  scorn  of  life, 
Borne  wildly  on,  I  saw  not,  knew  not  aught, 
Save  that  to  perish  there  in  vain  I  sought. 


I  may  forgive    but  not  at  will  the  hem 
Can  bid  its  dark  remembrances  depart. 
No,  Hamet,  no! — too  deeply  these  an  traced, 
Yet  the  hour  comes  when  all  shall  be  effaced! 
Not  long  on  earth,  not  long,  shall  Zayoaksep 
Her  lonely  vigils  o'er  the  grave  to  weep: 
E'en  now  prophetic  of  my  early  doom, 
Speaks  to  my  soul  a  presage  of  the  tomb; 
And  ne'er  in  vain  did  hopeless  mourner  feel 
That  deep  foreboding  o'er  the  bosom  steal! 
Soon  shall  I  slumber  calmly  by  the  side 
Of  him  for  whom  I  lived  and  would  have  dnd; 
Till  then,  one  thought  shall  sooth  myambu  lot, 
In  pain  and  peril — I  forsook  him  not 

11  And  now,  fere  well! — behold  the  suaasmhy 
Is  passing,  like  the  dreams  of  life,  away. 
Soon  will  the  tribe  of  him  who  sleeps  draw  Mgh, 
With  the  last  rites  his  beer  to  sanctify. 
Oh,  yet  in  time,  away! — 'twere  not  sty  prayer 
Could  move  their  hearts  a  foe  like  thee  to  spue ! 
This  hour  they  come— and  dost  thou  soon  to  fh! 
Save  me  that  one  last  pang— to  ssa  thee  die P 

E'en  while  she  speaks  is  heard  their  echoing 
tread; 
Onward  they  move,  the  kindred  of  the  dead, 
They  reach  the  cave— they  enter    stow  their  pace, 
And  calm,  deep  sadness  marks  each  nonmer't  face, 
And  all  is  hushed— till  he  who  seems  to  wait 
In  silent,  stern  devotedneas,  his  fete, 
Hath  met  their  glance — then  grief  to  finy  term; 
Each  mien  is  changed,  each  eye  indignant  bama 
And  voices  rise,  and  swords  have  left  their  sheath; 
Blood  must  atone  for  blood,  and  death  sir  death ! 
They  close  around  him :— Jofty  still  hai  mien, 
His  cheek  unaltered,  and  his  brow  serene. 
Unheard,  or  heard  in  vain,  is  Zayda's  cry; 
Fruitless  her  prayer,  unmarked  her  agony. 
But  as  his  foremost  foes  their  weapons  bend 
Against  the  life  he  seeks  not  to  defend. 
Wildly  she  darts  between    each  feeling  pact, 
Save  strong  affection,  which  prevails  at  hot 
Oh !  not  in  vain  its  daring — for  the  blow 


And  let  me  share  thy  sorrows — hadst  thou  known '  Aimed  at  his  heart  hath  bade  her  lifc-lsood  flow 
All  I  have  felt  in  silence  and  alone,  I  And  she  hath  sunk  a  martyr  on  the  breast, 

E'en  thou  might'st  then  relent,  and  deem  at  last    ,  Where,  in  that  hour,  her  head  may  calmly  tea, 
A  grief  like  mine  might  expiate  all  the  past  For  he  is  saved : — behold  the  Zegri  band, 

"  But  oh!  for  thee,  the  loved  and  precious  flower,  Pale  with  dismay  and  grie£  around  her  stand; 
So  fondly  reared  in  luxury's  guarded  bower,  While,  every  thought  of  hate  and  vengeance  o'er, 

From  every  danger,  every  storm  secured,  They  weep  for  her  who  soon  shall  weep  no  naff. 

How  hast  thou  suffered!  what  hast  thou  endured!  She,  she  alone  is  calm:  a  fading  smile. 
Daughter  of  palaces!  and  can  it  be  Like  sunset,  passes  o'er  her  cheek  the  what; 

That  this  bleak  desert  is  a  home  for  thee !  '  And  in  her  eye,  ere  yet  it  doses,  dwell 

These  rocks  thy  dwelling!  thou,  who  shouldst  Those  last  feint  rays,  the  parting  soul's  ferewel 

have  known 
Of  life  the  sunbeam  and  the  smile  alone! 
Oh,  yet  forgive! — be  all  my  guilt  forgot, 
Nor  bid  me  leave  thee  to  so  rude  a  lot!" 

"  That  lot  is  fixed ;  't  were  fruitless  to  repine, 
Still  must  a  gulf  divide  my  fate  from  thine. 


"  Now  is  the  conflict  past,  and  I  have  proved 
'.  How  well,  how  deeply  thou  hast  been  beloved! 
■  Yes!  in  an  hour  like  this  'twere  vain  to  bids 
i  The  heart  so  long  and  so  severely  tried : 
Still  to  thy  name  that  heart  hath  fondly  thrinai, 
:  But  sterner  duties  called— and  were  fiunlfed: 
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West!— To  every  holier  tie 

e  was  faithful, — and  for  the©  I  die ! 

tall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain ; 

d  on  earth,  we  yet  shall  meet  again. 

ell !— And  ye,  at  Zayda's  dying  prayer, 

him,  my  kindred  tribe  t  forgive  and  spare  1 

e  his  guilt  forgotten  in  his  woes, 

I,  beside  my  sire,  in  peace  repose." 

r  fades  her  cheek,  her  voice  hath  rank,  and 

death 

her  eye,  and  straggles  in  her  breath, 
tng — tb  past — her  task  on  earth  is  done, 
te  pure  spirit  to  its  rest  hath  flown. 

for  whom  she  died — Oh!  who  may  paint 
rief,  to  which  all  other  woes  were  faint? 
is  no  power  in  language  to  impart 
jeper  pangs,  the  ordeals  of  the  heart, 

dread  Searcher  of  the  soul  surveyed ; 

have  no  words— nor  are  by  words  por- 

yed. 

rge  is  rising  on  the  mountain-air, 

fitful  swells  its  plaintive  murmurs  bear 

r  the  Alpuxarras ; — wild  its  tone, 

cks  and  caverns  echo  "  Thou  art  gone!" 

hter  of  heroes!  thou  art  gone 
tiare  his  tomb  who  gave  thee  birth ; 
o  the  lovely  spirit  flown ! 
is  not  formed  for  earth, 
rert  a  sunbeam  in  thy  race, 
brightly  past,  and  left  no  trace. 

dmly  sleep  I — for  thou  art  fine, 
hands  unchained  thy  tomb  shall  raise, 
they  are  closed  at  length  for  thee, 
few  and  evil  days ! 
it  thou  watch,  with  tearful  eye, 
gering  death  of  liberty. 

r  of  the  desert !  thou  thy  bloom 

eady  to  the  storm  resign : 
i  it  still— and  dark  their  doom 

can  not  weep  for  thine ! 
whose  every  hope  is  fled, 
e  is  past  to  mourn  the  dead. 

ays  have  been,  when  o'er  thy  bier 
iher  strains  than  these  had  flowed ; 
a  home  from  grief  and  fear, 
ail  thy  dark  abode ! 
>  but  linger  to  bequeath 
i  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 

art  with  those,  the  free,  the  brave, 

aighty  of  departed  years ; 

the  slumberers  of  the  grave 

tte  hath  left  no  tears. 

loved  and  lost,  to  weep  were  vain 

,  who  ne'er  shalt  weep  again. 


"  Have  we  not  seen,  despoiled  by  foes, 

The  land  our  fathers  won  of  yore? 
And  is  there  yet  a  pang  for  those 

Who  gaxe  on  this  no  more? 
Oh,  that  like  them  'twere  ours  to  rest ! 
Daughter  of  heroes!  thou  art  blest!" 

A  few  short  years,  and  in  thejpnely  cave 
Where  sleeps  the  Zegri  maid,  ^Pbnet's  grave. 
Severed  in  life,  united  in  the  tomb- 
Such,  of  the  hearts  that  loved  so  well,  the  doom ! 
Their  dirge,  of  woods  and  waves  th1  eternal  moan ; 
Their  sepulchre,  the  pine-clad  rocks  alone. 
And  oft  beside  the  midnight  watch-fire's  blaze, 
Amidst  those  rocks,  in  long  departed  days 
(When  Freedom  fled,  to  hold,  sequestered  there, 
The  stern  and  lofty  councils  of  despair), 
Some  exiled  Moor,  a  warrior  of  the  wild, 
Who  the  lone  hours  with  mournful  strains  be- 
guiled, 
Hath  taught  his  mountain-home  the  tale  of  those 
Who  thus  have  suffered,  and  who  thus  repose. 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  109,  coL  2. 
Not  the  light  lambca, 
Zambia,  a  Moorish  dance. 

Note  2,  page  109,  col.  2. 
Within  the  hall  of  Lions. 
The  hall  of  Lions  was  the  principal  one  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  was  so  called  from  twelve  sculptur- 


ed lions,  which  supported  an  alabaster  basin  in 
the  centre* 

Note  3,  page  109,  col.  2. 

His  Aben-Zurrahs  there  young  Hamet  leak. 

Aben-Zurrahs;  the  name  thus  written  is  taken 

from  the  translation  of  an  Arabic  MS.  given  in 

the  3d  volume  of  Bourgoanne's  Travels  through 

Spain. 

Note  4,  page  110,  coL  2. 
The  Vega's  green  expanse. 
The  Vega,  the  plain  surrounding  Granada,  the 
scene  of  frequent  actions  between  the  Moors  and 
Christians. 

Note  5,  page  110;  col.  & 
Seen  taklM  the  rednesi  of  the  desert  storm. 
An  extreme  redness  in  the  sky  is  the  presage  of 
the  Simoom. — See  Bruce? t  Travtlt. 

Note  6,  page  ill,  col.  1. 

SaUnesi  like  that,  when  fierce  the  Kamsin'e  blest 
Hath  o'er  the  dwellings  of  th*  desert  peered. 

Of  the  Kamsin,  a  hot  south  wind,  common  in 
Egypt  we  have  the  following  account  in  Volney  's 
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Travels:  " These  winds  are  known  in  Ee^rpt  bylHbreaaxuly  bUnca,  todes 


lendoi 


the  general  name  of  the  winds  of  fifty  days,  be- 
cause they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the  fifty  days 
preceding  and  following  the  equinox.  They  are 
mentioned  by  travellers  under  the  name  of  the 
poisonous  winds,  or  hot  winds  of  the  desert:  their 
heat  is  so  excessive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
idea  of  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it 
When  they  begin  to  blow,  the  sky,  at  other  times 
so  clear  in  this  climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy ; 
the  sun  loses  his  splendour,  and  appears  of  a  violet 
colour;  the  air  is  not  cloudy,  but  gray  and  thick, 
and  is  filled  with  a  subtile  dust,  which  penetrates 
every  where:  respiration  becomes  short  and  diffi- 
cult, the  skin  parched  and  dry,  the  lungs  are  con- 
tracted and  painful,  and  the  body  consumed  with 
internal  heat  In  vain  is  coolness  sought  for; 
marble,  iron,  water,  though  the  sun  no  longer  ap- 
pears, are  hot:  the  streets  are  deserted,  and  a  dead 
silence  appears  every  where.  The  natives  of  towns 
and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
and  those  of  the  deserts  in  tents,  or  holes  dug  in 
the  earth,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  this 
heat,  which  generally  lasts  three  days.  Wo  to  the 
traveller  whom  it  surprises  remote  from  shelter :  he 
must  suffer  all  its  dreadful  effects,  which  are  some- 
times mortal" 

Note  7,  page  112,  coL  1. 
While  tearless  eyes  enjoy  the  honey-dews  of  sleep. 
"Enjoy  the  honey-heavy-dew  of  slumber." — 
Shakspeare. 

Note  8,  page  113,  col.  2. 
On  the  green  Vega  woo  in  single  fight. 
Garcilaso  do  la  Vega  derived  his  surname  from 
a  single  combat  (in  which  he  was  the  victor)  with 
a  Moor,  on  the  Vega  of  Granada. 

Note  9,  page  114,  coL  1. 
Who  drank  Tor  man  the  bitter  cup  of  tears. 
"  £1  Rey  D.  Fernando  bolvio  a  la  Vega,  y  puso 
su  Real  d  la  vista  de  Huecar,  a  vcyntc  y  soys  dias 
del  mes  de  Abril,  adonde  fue  fortificado  de  todo  lo 
necessario ;  poniendo  el  Christiano  toda  su  gente 
en  esquadron,  con  todas  sua  vanderas  tendidas,  y 
su  Real  Estandarte,  el  qual  llevava  por  divisa  un 
Christo  crucificado." — Uistoria  de  la  Gnerras  &■ 
tiles  de  Granada. 

Note  10,  page  114,  col  1. 

From  yon  rich  province  of  the  western  star. 

Andalusia  signifies,  in  Arabic,  the  region  of  the 

evening  or  of  the  vest ;  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia 

of  the  Greeks. — Sec   Casiri.   Bibliot.   Arabico- 

Hispana,  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  o/-c. 

Note  11,  page  114,  col.  1. 
The  snow-white  charger,  and  the  azure  crest 
"  Los  Abenoerragessalkronconsuacostumbrada 


de  plata,  las 

adargas,  su 

desquixalavan  saones,  y  otros  on 

deaharit  un  serfage  coo 

dvilesde  Granada. 

Note  12,  page  114,  coL  2. 
W  eternal  snow  that  crora  Vea*a>  had 
The  loftiest  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  uc 
those  called  Mulhacen  and  Picacho  de  Yds*. 

Note  13,  page  114,  coL  2. 


It  fa  fcmwM  to  Mm  tmmtptmti  t  ■ ^,.M»»  W«_ 

tie,  that  the  dying  and  the  wounded  drag  taee- 
selves,  as  it  were  mechanically,  to  the  shelter  vaka 
may  be  afifaledbyarjybQehorthttetontmfaal 

Note  14,  page  116,  col  2. 


"  Severe  m  youthful 

Note  15,  page  117,  coL  1. 

Whiksawzns.thMbeartaMavsjBJSBinia^rvar^ 

Granada  stands  upon  twehllt,  separated  by  the 
Darro.  The  Genii  rune  under  the  walk  The 
Darro  b  said  to  carry  withimsjkeam  aval  parti- 
cles of  gold,  and  the  Genfl,  of  eHvei.  Wbei 
Charles  V.  came  to  Granada  with  the  Fmnew 
Isabella,  the  dty  presumed  him  wim  a  gown  neei 
of  gold,  which  had  been  collected  from  the  Dam*- 
See  Bourgoanneis  and  other  TraweU. 

Note  16,  page  117,  eoL  1. 

The  hearts  of  warrior*  echo  «>  steal. 
"  At  this  period,  while  the  inJiabitants  of  Gnv 
nada  were  sunk  in  indolence,  one  of  those  asm, 
whose  natural  and  mipaaeioned  eloquence  has  some- 
times aroused  a  people  to  deeds  of  herosen,  rased 
his  voice,  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  awakened 
the  inhabitants  from  their  lethargy, 
sand  enthusiasts,  ranged  under  bis 
prepared  to  sally  forth,  with  the  firry  of 
tion,  to  attack  the  besiegers,  when  Aba  AMef, 
more  afraid  of  his  subjects  than  of  the  eneaw,  re- 
solved immediately  to  capitulate,  and  made  tame 
with  the  Christians,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Moors  should  be  allowed  the  free  exerds?  of 
their  religion  and  laws;  should  be  pereettaiif 
they  thought  proper,  to  depart  uimsihsed  wet 
their  effects  to  Africa;  and  that  he  hiznselt  a*  ■* 
remained  in  Spain,  should  retain  an  exteearsr  es- 
tate, with  houaesajid  slavey  or  be  granted  aeesei- 
valent  in  money  if  he  preferred  retiring  to  Barav 
ry."— See  Jacob's  Travels  in  Spain, 

Note  17,  page  117,  cot  & 
AsarqtMS,  Zegris,  Almosadia,  bear! 
Azaiques,  Zegris,  Almoradia,  dineienttraVeiaf 
the  Moors  of  Granada,  all  of  high 
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Note  IS,  page  11 7,  col.  2. 
Dyed  with  mlwij  li'JI  thai  Df  hostile  t 
be  conquest  of  Granada  was  great!}'  facilitate. 
te  civil  dissentions  which,  ni  this  period,  pre 
J  in  the  city.     Seven]  of  the  Moorish  tribe. 
t)  by  private  feuds,  wen  Tally  prepare! 
for  submission  to  the  Spaniards;  othc 
braced  the  cause  of  Muley  el  Zagat,  the  uncle  and 
competitor  fur  the  throne  of  AbdaJhh  (or  Abo 
Abdelj),  and  all  mi  jealousy  and  anin 

Note  19,  page  117,  ool.  2. 
When  Tariff  bajsWusprtad  the  wesun 
Tank,  the  first  leader  of  the  Moon  and  Arali 
into  Spain.— "The  Saracens  landed  at  the  pillat 
or  point  of  Europe:  the  corrupt  and  familiar  ap- 
pellation of  Gibraltar  (Gebel  al  Tank)  describe* 
the  mountain  of  Tank,  and  the  intrenc" 
hia  camp  wore  the  tint  outline  of  than  fortifica- 
tion*, which,  in  the  hand*  of  our  countrymen, 
hate  resisted  the  art  and  power  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  adjacent  governors  informed  the 
court  of  Toledo  of  the  descent  and  progress,  of  the 
Arabs;  and  the  defeat  of  hia  lieutenant,  Edeco, 
who  had  been  commanded  to  sciie  and  bind  the 
presumptuous  strangers,  first  admonished  Roderic 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At  the  royal 
summons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops  and 
nablea  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the 
head  oftheir  Mow™;  and  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  which  is  employed  by  an  Arabic  histo- 
rian, may  be  excused  by  the  close  affinity  of  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  manners  between  the  nation* 
of  Spain."—  ffib&on'i  Decline  and  Fall,  <fr.  vol. 
ix.  pp.  472, 473. 

NoteS0,pagell7,e«L3. 

When  uh  Imf  combat  raged  en  Kens'  plain. 
"In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  the  town  of 
Xerea  ha*  hem  illustrated  by  the  encounter  which 
determined  the  (ate  of  the  kingdom:  the  stream  of 
the  Guadaiete,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided 
the  two  camps,  and  marked  the  advancing  and 
retreating  skirmishes  of  three   successive   days. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  armies  joined  a  more 
eariow  and  decisive  issue."      "Notwithstanding  h: 
the  valour  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  under  the  d< 
weight  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xerea  waa  th 
overspread  with  sixteen   thousand  of  their  dead  a 

bodies.  'My  brethren,' said  Tank  to  his  surviv- [to  the  royal  monastery  of  St.  Isulro,  anil  there  w 
ing  companions,  'the  enemy  is  before  you,  the  sea: a  great  knocking  al  the  gate  tlieniif,  and  they 
is  behind;  whither  would  yc  fly!  Follow  jour  ge-  called  to  a  priest  who  waa  keeping  viuils  in  the 
ncnl;  I  am  resolved  cither  to  loss  my  life,  or  to  church,  and  told  him,  that  the  captsinsof  the  army 
trample  on  the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans.'  whom  be  heard  were  the  Cid  Ruydiei,  and  Count 
Besides  tho  resource  of  despair,  he  confided  in  the  Ferran  Gonzales,  and  that  they  came  there  to  call 
■sent  correspondence  and  nocturnal  interviews  of  up  King  Don  Feirando  the  Great,  who  lay  buried 
Connt  Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother  of  in  that  church,  that  he  might  go  with  them  to  do- 
Witiza.  The  two  princes,  and  the  archbishop  liver  Spain.  And  on  the  morrow  that  great  battle 
18 


.f  Toll  do,  occupied  the  most  important  post:  their 
vtll-tiined  defection  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Chrk- 
ians ;  each  warrior  was  prompted  by  fear  or  bus- 
.icion  to  consult  his  personal  solely;  and  the 
cmains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  dc- 
troye  J  in  tho  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  three  fol- 
owing  days."—  Oibbm'i  Decline  and  Jceif,  d/e. 
ol.  ix.  pp.  473, 474, 

Note  31,  page  117,  colfl. 

And  Afric's  iccbir  sn-elltd  Ibmugh  yielding  Spain. 
The  iccbir,  the  shout  of  onset  used  by  the  Sara- 
ens  in  battle 

Note  93,  page  1  IS,  col.  1. 
■  a  shaj  hath  ylsMad  I  Vsloart  dream  Is  o'er. 
The  tenon  occasioned  by  this  sudden  excite- 
lent  of  papular  foiling  seem  even  to  have  accele- 
rated Abo  Abdeli'a  capitnlation.  "  Aterrado  Abo 
\btkh*  ceo  el  siuoroto,  y  temiendo  no  ser  ja  el 
'ueno  le  un  pueblo  amotinodo,  se  apresuro  a 
■ncluir  una  capitulation,  la  menoadura  que  podia 
jtcner  en  tan  urgentcs  circunstancias,  y  ofrccio 
■  a  QnuiadacJdtaseiideEnero." — Panat 

i  GranaoSo,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

Note  23,  page  US,  col.  1. 

To,  that  around  the  caken  eras  of  jero. 

The  oaken  cross,  carried  by  PsJsgiue  in  bottle. 

Note  24,  page  118,  col.  1. 

And  thou,  toe  warrke  bom  in  bappy  hour. 

See  Southey'e  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  in  which 

at  warrior  il  frequently  styled,  "  Ac  who  war  iorn 


Note  25,  page  118,  col.  1, 
E'en  In  the  realm  of  spirits  did*  main 
A  patriot's  vigilance,  remembering  Spain  ! 
Moreover,  when   the  Miramamolin   brought 
from  Africa,  against  King  Don  Alphonso, 
■h  of  that  name,  the  mightiest  power  of 
lievcn  that  had  ever  been  brought  against 
n,  since  the  destruction  of  the  king*  of  the 
is,  the  CU  Compcador  remembered  his  coun- 
B  that  great  danger ;  for  the  night  liefore  tho 
c  w*»  fought  at  the  Navas  de  Tolow.  in  tho 
of  the  night,  a  mighty  sound  was  heard  in 
vhote  city  of  Leon,  as  if  it  were  the  tramp  of 
army  passing  through  ;  and  it  |iaiHcd  on 
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of  the  Navas  de  Tolosa  was  fought,  wherein  sixty  I 

thousand  of  the  misbelievers  were  slain,  which. 

*  I 

was  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  battles  ever  won . 
over  the  Moors." — Southcys  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 

Note  26,  page  118,  col.  1. 

O  realm  of  evening  • 

The  name  of  Andalusia,  the  region  of  evening 
or  of  the  vest,  was  applied  by  the  Arabs,  not  only 
to  the  province  so  called,  but  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula. 

Note  27,  page  118,  col.  1. 

What  banner  streams  afar  from  Vela's  tower  1 

"En  estc  dia,  para  siempre  memorable,  los 
estandartes  de  la  Cruz,  de  St.  Iago,  y  el  de  los 
Reyes  de  Castilla  se  tremoldron  sobre  la  torre  mas ' 
alta,  llamada  dc  la  Vela;  y  tin  excrcito  proster- 
nado,  inundandose  en  lagrimas  de  goio  y  rccono- 
cimiento,  asistio  al  mas  glorioso  dc  los  cspectacu- 
los." — Paseos  en  Granada,  vol.  i.  p.  599. 

Note  28,  page  118,  col.  2. 

They  reach  those  tnwera— irregularly  vast, 
And  rude  they  deem,  in  mould  barbaric  case 

Swinburne,  after  describing  the  noble  palace 
built  by  Charles  V.  in  the  precincts  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  thus  proceeds :  "  Adjoining  (to  the  north) 
stands  a  huge  heap  of  as  ugly  buildings  as  can  well 
be  seen,  all  huddled  together,  seemingly  without 
the  least  intention  of  forming  one  habitation  out 
of  them.  The  walls  arc  entirely  unornamented, 
all  gravel  and  pebbles,  daubed  over  with  plaster  by 
a  very  coarse  hand;  yet  this  is  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  indisputably  the  most 
curious  place  within  that  exwts  in  Spain,  perhaps 
in  Europe.  In  many  countries  you  may  see  excel- 
lent modern  as  well  as  ancient  architecture,  both 
entire  and  in  ruins;  but  nothing  to  be  met  with 
any  where  else  can  convey  an  idea  of  this  edifice, 
except  you  take  it  from  the  decorations  of  an 
opera,  or  the  tales  of  the  genii." — Sicinburnc's 
Travels through  Spain. 


slight  pillars,  in  proportions  and  style  different 
from  all  the  regular  orders  of  architecture.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  are  incrastated  with  fretwork  in 
stucco,  so  minute  and  intricate,  that  the  most 
patient  draughtsman  would  find  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low it,  unless  he  made  himself  master  of  the  gene- 
ral plan.*— Sirtnourne '#  Travel*  in  Spain. 

Note 30,  page  119,  coil. 
Borders  the  walls  in  character!  of  joii 
The  waDs  and  cornices  of  the  Alhamhra  are 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  Arabic  characters. 
"  In  examining  this  abode  of  magninceoor."  sayi 
Bourgoannc,  "  the  observer  is  every  moment 
astonished  at  the  new  and  interesting  mixta*  of 
architecture  and  poetry.  The  palace  of  thr  At- 
hambra  may  be  called  a  collection  of  fugitive 
pieces;  and  whatever  duration  these  may  hut. 
time,  with  which  every  thing  pi  fir  it  away,  hu 
too  much  contribution  to  confirm  to  them  thai 
title. "—Sec  Bourgoammf*  Travel*  in  Spain. 

Note  31,  page  119,  cot  1. 
Tambour,  and  flats,  and  atabal,  are  tine. 
Atabal,  a  kind  of  Moorish  drum. 

Note  32,  page  IIS,  coll. 


Note  '29.  page  1  K  col.  2. 
A  griiii  (ulacc — an  AnVi.-in  heav,  n. 

"Passing  round  the  corner  of  the  emperor's 
palace,  you  are  admitted  at  a  plain  unornameLtcd 
door,  in  a  corner.  On  my  first  \isit.  I  confess,  I 
was  stmck  with  amazement  as  I  slept  over  the 
threshold,  to  find  myself  on  a  sudden  transported 
into  a  species  of  fairy  land.  The  first  place  you  come 
to  is  the  court  called  the  Coimnuna.  or  del  Mesurar. 
that  is,  the  common  baths:  an  oblong  square,  with 
a  deep  basin  of  clear  water  in  the  middle;  two 
flights  of  marble  steps  leading  down  to  the  bot- 
tom; cm  each  side  a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  row 
of  orange-trees.  Round  the  court  runs  a  peristyle 
paved  with  marble;  the  arches  bear  upon  very 


Granada!  for  GaatDsari  Amroc' 

"  Y  ansi  entraron  en  la  riudacL  y  rebleron  al 
Alhambra,  y  encima  de  la  torre  de  Comare*  tu 
famosa  se  levanto  la  senal  de  la  Santa  CraLj 
luego  el  real  estandarte  de  los  dot  Chrutuuui 
reyes.    Y  al  punto  los  reyes  de  annas,  a  graniei 
bozes  dizieron,  ( Granada !  Granada?  nor  su  tea* 
gestad,  y  por  la  reyna  su  muger.'    Lascreoiifeisu 
reyna  D.  Isabel  que  vio  la  scnal  de  la  Santa  Orm 
sobre  la  hermosa  torre  de  Comares.  y  cl  #u  ka> 
darte  real  con  ella,  sc  hinco  de  Rodiili*.  y  &■  :> 
finitas  gracias  a  Dios  por  la  victoria  que  W  »rj 
dado  contra  aquclla  gran  ciudad.    La  musks  rol 
de  la  capilla  del  rey  luego  a  canto  de  orpny  atf» 
Tc  Deum  laudamus.    Fue  tan  grand*  el  plun 
que  todos  lloravan.     Luego  del  Alhambra  #or.ir« 
mil  instrumentos  dc  inusica  de  belicas  tronqrtM- 
Los  Moros  amigos  del  rev,  que  que  run  srr  Ch»- 
tianos,  cuya  cabeza  era  el  voJeroso  Mu;a,  toauoa 
mil  dulzaynas  yanafiles,  sonando  grande  rurJo* 
atamhores  por  toda  la  ciudad."—  ITuijru  i  J* 
Gucrras  Civiles  de  Granada. 

Note  33,  page  119,  col.  1. 
The  festal  Umpf  innumerablj  M*y 
'•  Los  cavalleros   Moros    que    avemos  dkho. 
aquella  noche  jugaron  galanamente  alcana*  J 
!  canas.     Andava  Granada  aq uella  noche  coo  tasa 
jalegria,  y  con  Untas  lurninarias,  que  paxeciafw 
se  ardia  la  tierra."— //w/^rw  de  lot  Gvtrru  O 
I  tiles  de  Granada. 


1  El  rey  maudo,  que  n  quedevan  Zegris,  qua  no 
iowcn  en  Granada,  par  la  maldad  qua  hiziei 
(n   Ion  Abencerrages." — Guerrat    Cirila  de 

Note  37,  p«ge  130,  coL  I. 

IGtalhiwildUpiinnu. 
'  The  Alpniarraa  are  to  lofty  that  the  coast  ■  ■ 
rbary,  and  the  cities  of  Tangier  ami  Ceuta,  are 
:overed  from  their  Bummiis;  they  are  about 
enteen  leaguea  in  length,  from  Veles  Malaga 
Almeria,  and  eleven  in  breadth,  and  abound 
h  fruit  tree*  of  great  beauty  and  jm> 


pint,  then  of  a  deep  red,  a  dull  purple,  or 

a  Hush  approaching  to  lilac,  and  sometime*  gleam* 
of  a  pale  yellow  mingled  with  the  low  shrub*  that 
grew  upon  their  aide*.  The  day  wm  cloudless 
and  bright,  and  we  were  too  Dear  these  heights  to 
be  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  aerial  colouring; 
the  real  hues  of  the ir  feature*  were  as  beautiful,  as 
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Swinburne,  in  rib  Travels  through  Spain  in  nite  rocks  in  the 

i  years  1775  and  1776,  mention*  that  the  ai         "  The  nearer  we  approached  these 

■sary  of  the  surrender  of  Granada  to  Ferdinand :  more  we  had  occasion  lo  admire  the 

i  Isabella  was  still  observed  in  the  city  a        ofjjieir  granites,     Som 

at  festival  and  day  of  rejoicing;  and  that  the 

pulsce  on  that  occasion  paid  an  annual  rial  to 

:  Moorish  palace. 

Note  34,  page  119,  coL  1. 

To  Afnc1!  wdds  ihe  njrsl  nils  fflss. 
1  Lo.  Gomele*  todoa  se  passaron  en  Africa, ;    el 
yChicoconellos,que  noquiao  estaicn  Fsps: 
n  Africa  la  mataron  lo  Mora  de  aquellaa  panes, 
rque  perdio  a  Granada." — Gaerroi  Civile*  de 
anada. 

Note  35,  page  119,  coL  3. 
Of  aim  who  knew  not,  ss  a  man  lo  die. 

Abo  Abdeli,  upon  leading  Granada,  after  its 

iqucst  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  stopped  H 
hill  of  Padul  lo  take  a  last  look  of  his  city  i  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Overcome  by  the  sight,  he   buret  into       .....  ,„..     „.  „  ,  „ 

-     sslhuJ  reproached  by  hi.  mother,  .he      "  1°  ^  ragu  of  OthoHl.  Emr»w  of  Gem.. 

tar*.  Ayxa.:  "Thou  do*  well  to  weep,  like  *•*•  ^T^L^f^^,        ,     T°  '  °!" 
-e  lo.  of  that  kingdom  which  =?nt,u,i*ho  "*?*  **"  *  "*™  ?  "HT 

u  knew-  not  how  to  defend  anddie  fa  lib.  &*  fj*  "#  "£  "  ^  SSK*^ 
on  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  authority  of  the  Popes, 
whose  vice*  rendered  them  object,  of  universal 
contempt.  The  Consul  was  besieged  by  Otho  ii 
the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  which,  long  afterwards,  o 
tmuedtobeealledtheTowcrofCrescentlua.  Otho, 
after  many  unavailing  attack*  upon  hk  fortress,  at 
last  entered  into  negotiations;  and  pledging  his 
imperial  word  to  reaped  the  life  of  Crcacentius, 
and  the  right*  of  tho  Roman  citizens,  the  unfortu- 
nate leader  was  betrayed  into  his  power,  and  im- 
mediately beheaded,  with  many  of  his  partisans. 
Stephunia,  his  widow,  concealing  her  affliction  and 
her  resentment,  tor  the  insult*  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed,  secretly  resolved  lo  revenge  her  hus- 
band and  herself.  On  the  return  of  Otho  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mounl  Qargano,  which,  perhaps,  a 
feeling  of  remorse  had  Induced  him  to  undertake, 
ah*  found  means  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  lo 
gain  hi*  confidence ;  and  a  poison  administered  by 
her  was  soon  afterward,  the  cause  of  bis  painful 
death."— See  SUmondi,  Hiitory  qf  the  Italia* 
Republic*,  vol.  i, 


■or*  took  refuge.'1 — BouTgoannc'* 


Pliit   a    Dieu   que  je 
pie. 

Note  39,  page  121,  col. 
Rival  iba  tuns  that  Sou  o'er  nimt 
lira.  lUdclifte,  in  her  journey  along  loe  bant-No  tree,  no  shrub  iu  foliage  rears, 
he  Rhine,  thus  describe!,  the  colors  of  the  gre-.Bul  oer  the  wreck*  of  other  yaare. 


'Midst  Tivoli's  luxuriant  glades, 
Bright-foaming  rails,  and  olive  shades, 
Where  dwelt,  in  days  departed  long, 
of  battle  and  of  song. 
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Templet  and  dome*,  which  long  have  been 
The  soil  of  that  enchanted  scene. 

There  the  wild  fig-tree  and  the  vine 
O'er  Hadrian's  mouldering  villa  twine  ;(1) 
The  cypreaa,  in  funereal  grace, 
Usurps  the  vanished  column's  place; 
O'er  fallen  shrine,  and  ruined  frieze, 
Hm  wall-flower  rustles  in  the  breeze ; 
Acanthus-leaves  the  marble  hide, 
They  once  adorned  in  sculptured  pride; 
And  nature  hath  resumed  her  throne 
O'er  th*  vast  works  of  ages  flown. 

Was  H  for  this  that  many  a  pile, 
Pride  of  IEssus  and  of  Nile, 
To  Anio's  banks  the  image  lent 
Of  each  imperial  monument  ?(2) 
Now  Athens  weeps  her  shattered  fanes, 
Thy  temples,  Egypt,. strew  thy  plains; 
And  the  proud  fabrics  Hadrian  reared 
From  Tibur's  vale  have  disappeared 
We  need  no  prescient  sibyl  there 
The  doom  of  grandeur  to  declare ; 
Each  stone,  where  weeds  and  ivy  climb, 
Reveals  some  oracle  of  Time ; 
Each  relic  utters  Fate's  decree, 
The  future  as  the  past  shall  be. 

Halls  of  the  dead !  in  Tibur's  vale, 
Who  now  shall  tell  your  lofty  tale? 
Who  trace  the  high  patrician's  dome, 
The  bard's  retreat,  the  hero's  home? 
When  moss-clad  wrecks  alone  record, 
There  dwelt  the  world's  departed  lord ! 
In  scenes  where  verdure's  rich  array 
Still  sheds  young  beauty  o'er  decay, 
And  sunshine,  on  each  glowing  hill, 
'Midst  ruins  finds  a  dwelling  stilL 

Sunk  is  thy  palace,  but  thy  tomb, 
Hadrian !  hath  shared  a  prouder  doom ,(3) 
Though  vanished  with  the  days  of  old 
Its  pillars  of  Corinthian  mould ; 
And  the  fair  forms  by  sculpture  wrought, 
Each  bodying  some  immortal  thought, 
Which  o'er  that  temple  of  the  dead, 
Serene,  but  solemn  beauty  shed, 
Have  found,  like  glory's  self,  a  grave 
In  time's  abyss  or  Tiber's  wave  :(4) 
Yet  dreams  more  lofty,  and  more  fair, 
Than  art's  bold  hand  hath  imaged  e'er, 
High  thoughts  of  many  a  mighty  mind, 
Expanding  when  all  else  declined, 
In  twilight  years,  when  only  they 
Recalled  the  radiance  passed  away, 
Have  made  that  ancient  pile  their  home 
Fortress  of  freedom  and  of  Rome. 

There  he,  who  strove,  in  evil  days, 
Again  to  kindle  glory's  rays, 
Whose  spirit  sought  a  path  of  light, 
For  those  dim  ages  far  too  bright, 


Cretcenttus  long  maintained  the  strife, 
Which  domed  but  with  its  martyr's  hfc, 
And  left  th'  imperial  tomb  a  name, 
A  heritage  of  holier  fame. 
There  closed  De  Brescia's  mission  high, 
From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die  :(5) 
And  thou,  whose  Roman  soul  the  last, 
Spoke  with  the  voice  of  ages  past(6) 
Whose  thoughts  so  long  from  earth  had  fled, 
To  mingle  with  the  gloriousjlead, 
That  'midst  the  world's  degenerate  race 
They  vainly  sought  a  d wetting-place, 
Within  that  house  of  death  didst  bread 
O'er  visions  to  thy  rain  wooed. 
Yet  worthy  of  a  brighter  lot, 
Rienzi !  be  thy  faults  forgot ! 
For  thou,  when  all  around  thee  by 
Chained  in  the  slumbers  of  decay; 
So  sunk  each  heart,  that  mortal  eye 
Had  scarce  a  fear  for  liberty; 
Alone,  amidsl  the  '^*!JH  there, 
Couldst  gaze  on  Rome — yet  not  despair  ^7) 

'Tis  morn,  and  Nature*!  richest  dyes 
Are  floating  o'er  Italian  skies; 
Tints  of  transparent  lustre  thine 
Along  the  snow-clad  Appenine; 
The  clouds  have  left  Sonde  ■  height, 
And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  hgpL 
Where  tombs  and  fallen  fanes  have  strewed 
The  wide  Campagna's  solitude. 
'T  is  amidst  the  scene  to  trace 
Those  relics  of  a  vanished  race; 
Yet  o'er  the  ravaged  path  of  tine, 
Such  glory  sheds  that  brilliant  ease, 
Where  nature  still,  though  empires  fall, 
Holds  her  triumphal  festival ; 
E'en  Desolation  wears  a  smile, 
Where  skies  and  sunbeams  laugh  the  while; 
And  Heaven  ■  own  light,  Earth  s  richest  bkxni 
Array  the  ruin  and  the  tomb. 

But  she,  who  from  yon  convent  tower 
Breathes  the  pure  freshness  of  the  hour; 
She,  whose  rich  flow  of  raven  hair 
Streams  wildly  on  the  morning  air ; 
Heeds  not  how  fair  the  scene  below, 
RoIkhI  in  Italia  s  brightest  glow, 
Though  throned  'midst  Latiunrs  classic  plana. 
Th'  Eternal  Citv's  towers  and  fanes, 
And  they,  the  Pleiades  of  earth, 
The  seven  proud  lulls  of  Empire's  birth, 
Lie  spread  beneath :  not  now  her  glance 
Roves  o'er  that  vast,  sublime  expanse ; 
Inspired,  and  bright  with  hope,  'tis  thrown 
On  Hadrian's  massy  tomb  alone ; 
There,  from  the  storm,  when  Freedom  fled, 
His  faithful  few  Crescentius  led ! 
While  she,  his  anxious  bride,  who  now 
Bends  o'er  the  scene  her  youthful  brow, 
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refuge  in  the  hallowed  fane, 
then  could  shelter,  not  in  vain. 
n  the  lofty  strife  is  o'er, 
bcrty  shall  weep  no  more. 
;th  imperial  Otho's  voice 
r  devoted  sons  rejoice; 
,  who  battled  to  restore 
>ries  and  the  rights  of  yore, 
accents,  like  the  clarion's  sound, 
>urst  the  dead  repose  around, 
lis  native  Rome  shall  see, 
'ptrcd  city  of  the  free ! 
ung  Stephania  waits  the  hour 
leaves  her  lord  his  fortress  tower, 
lent  heart  with  joy  elate, 
.'cms  boyond  the  reach  of  fate ; 
en,  like  creature  from  above, 
tied  with  hope  and  love, 
is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye. 
II  the  soul  of  Italy! 
ling  lofty  and  inspired, 
ler  native  day-star  fired; 
ild  and  high  expression,  fraught 
lances  of  impassioned  thought, 
y  sheds  in  visions,  bright 
lestess  of  tile  God  of  Light ! 
c  dark  locks,  that  lend  her  face 
iful  and  luxuriant  grace, 
>'er  her  cheek,  whose  kindling  dyes 
jm  the  fire  within  to  rise ; 
pencd  by  the  burning  heaven 
own  land  of  sunbeams  given, 
irt  that  fervid  glow 
o'er  ideal  beauty  throw, 
th  such  ardent  life  express 
h- wrought  dreams  of  loveliness ; — 
which,  surviving  Empire's  fail 
ule  of  glory  still  recall. 
ee, — the  banner  of  the  bravo 
adrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  wave, 
wered — and  now  Stephania's  eye 
11  the  martial  train  descry, 
Miiing  from  that  ancient  dome, 
rough  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome. 
>m  her  watch-tower  on  the  height, 
£p  as  fabled  wood-nymph's  light, 
s — and  swift  her  way  pursues 
h  the  lone  convent's  avenues, 
rpress-groves,  and  fields  o'erspread 
raids  of  the  conquering  dead, 
Lhs  which  track  a  glowing  waste, 
verses  in  breathless  haste ; 
the  tombs  where  dust  is  shrined, 
nanted  by  loftiest  mind, 
wing  on,  hath  reached  the  gate 
ae,  the  proud,  the  desolate ! 
;ed  are  the  streets,  and,  still  renewed, 
n  the  gathering  multitude. 


Is  it  their  Mgh-sotded  chief  to  greet 
That  thus  the  Roman  thousands  meet? 
With  names  that  bid  their  thoughts  ascend, 
Crescentius,  thine  in  song  to  blend ; 
And  of  triumphal  days  gone  by 
Recall  th'  inspiring  pageantry  1 
— There  is  an  air  of  breathless  dread, 
An  eager  glance,  a  hurrying  tread;  « 

And  now  a  fearful  silence  round; 
And  now  a  fitful  murmuring  sound, 
'Midst  the  pale  crowds,  that  almost  seem- 
Phantoms  of  some  tumultuous  dream.      • 
Quick  b  each  step,  and  wild  each  mien, 
Portentous  of  some  awful  scene. 
Bride  of  Crescentius}!  as  the  throng 
Bore  thee  with  whelming  force  along; 
How  did  thine  anxious  heart  beat  high, 
Till  rose  suspense  to  agony  I 
Too  brief  suspense,  that  soon  shall  close, 
And  leave  thy  heart  to  deeper  woes. 

Who  'midst  yon  guarded  precinct  stands, 
With  fearless  mien,  but  fettered  hands  1 
The  nunisteas  of  death  an  nigh, 
Yet  a  calm  grandeur  lights  his  eye j 
And  in  his  glance  there  lives  a  mind, 
Which  was  not  formed  for  chains  to  bind, 
But  cast  in  such  heroic  mould 
As  theirs,  th'  ascendant  ones  of  old. 
Crescentius  1  freedom's  daring  son, 
Is  this  the  guerdon  thou  hast  won  ? 
O  worthy  to  have  Jived  and  died 
In  the  bright  days  of  Latium's  pride  t 
Thus  must  the  beam  of  glory  close, 
O'er  the  seven  hills  again  that  rose, 
When  at  thy  voice,  to  burst  the  yoke, 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  woke? 
Vain  dream !  the  sacred  shields  are  gone,(8) 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  city's  throne  :(9) 
Th'  illusions,  that  around  her  cast 
Their  guardian  spells  have  long  been  past(U)) 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  shot  star's  ray, 
Shed  o'er  her  midnight  of  decay ; 
Thy  death  at  Freedom's  ruined  shrine 
Must  rivet  every  chain — but  thine. 

Calm  is  his  aspect,  and  his  eye 
Now  fixed  upon  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Now  on  those  wrecks  of  ages  fled, 
Around  in  desolation  spread ; 
Arch,  temple,  column,  worn  and  gray, 
Recording  triumphs  passed  away ; 
Works  of  the  mighty  and  the  free, 
Whose  steps  on  earth  no  more  shall  be, 
Though  their  bright  course  hath  left  a  tract 
Nor  years  nor  sorrows  can  efface* 

Why  changes  now  the  patriot's  mien, 
Erewhile  so  loftily  serene? 
Thus  can  approaching  death  controul 
The  might  of  that  commnnding  soul  1 
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No!— Heard  ye  not  that  thrittng  cry 

Which  told  of  bitterest  agony? 

Ht  heard  it,  and,  at  once  subdued, 

Hath  sunk  the  hero's  fortitude. 

Ht  heard  it,  and  his  heart  too  weD 

Whence  rose  that  voice  of  wo  can  tell ; 

And  'midst  the  gazing  throngs  around 

One  well  known  form  his  glance  hath  found ; 

One  fondly  loving  and  beloved, 

In  grief,  in  peril,  faithful  proved. 

Yes,  in  the  wildness  of  despair, 

She,  his  devoted  bride  is  there. 

Pale,  breathless,  through  the  crowd  she  flies, 

The  light  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes : 

But  ere  her  arms  can  clasp  the  form 

Which  life  ere  long  must  cease  to  warm ; 

Ere  on  his  agonizing  breast 

Her  heart  can  heave,  her  head  can  rest; 

Checked  in  her  course  by  ruthless  hands, 

Mute,  motionless,  at  once  she  stands ; 

With  bloodless  cheek  and  vacant  glance, 

Frozen  and  fixed  in  horror's  trance ; 

Spell-bound,  as  every  sense  were  fled, 

And  thought  o'erwhelmed,  and  feeling  dead. 

And  the  light  waving  of  her  hair, 

And  veil,  far  floating  on  the  air, 

Alone,  in  that  dread  moment,  show 

She  is  no  sculptured  form  of  wo. 

The  scene  of  grief  and  death  is  o'er, 
The  patriot's  heart  shall  throb  no  more : 
But  hers — so  vainly  formed  to  prove 
The  pure  devotedness  of  love, 
And  draw  from  fond  affection's  eye 
AU  thought  sublime,  all  feeling  high ; 
When  consciousness  again  shall  wake, 
Hath  now  no  refuge — but  to  break. 
The  spirit  long  inured  to  pain 
May  smile  at  fate  in  calm  disdain ; 
Survive  its  darkest  hour,  and  rise 
In  more  majestic  energies. 
But  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride, 
If  each  warm  hope  at  once  hath  died, 
Then  sinks  the  mind,  a  blighted  flower, 
Dead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower ; 
A  broken  gem,  whose  inborn  light 
Is  scattered — ne'er  to  re-unite. 


PART  II. 

Hast  thou  a  scene  that  is  not  spread 
With  records  of  thy  glory  fled? 
A  monument  that  doth  not  tell 
The  tale  of  liberty's  farewell  ? 
Italia !  thou  art  but  a  grave 
Where  flowers  luxuriate  o'er  the  brave, 
And  nature  gives  her  treasures  birth 
O'er  all  that  hath  been  great  on  earth. 


Yet  smile  thy  heavens  as  once  they  smiled, 

When  thou  wert  Freedom's  favoured  chfld: 

Though  fane  and  tomb  alike  are  low, 

Time  hath  not  dimmed  thy  sunbeam's  glow; 

And  robed  in  that  exulting  ray, 

Thou  seem'st  to  triumph  o'er  decay; 

O  yet,  though  by  thy  sorrows  bent, 

In  nature's  pomp  magnificent ; 

What  marvel  if,  when  all  was  lost, 

Still  on  thy  bright  enchanted  coast, 

Though  many  an  omen  warned  him  thenor, 

Lingered  the  lord  of  eloquence  %l\) 

Still  gazing  on  the  lovely  sky, 

Whose  radience  wooed  him— but  to  die; 

Like  him  vho  would  not  linger  there. 

Where  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  all  are  fair  1 

Who  'midst  thy  glowing  scenes  could  dwell, 

Nor  bid  awhile  his  griefs  farewell  1 

Hath  not  thy  pure  and  genial  air 

Balm  for  all  sadness  but  despair  1(19) 

Nol  there  are  pangs,  whose  deep-worn  trace 

Not  all  thy  magic  can  efface! 

Hearts,  by  unkindness  wrung,  may  learn 

The  world  and  all  its  gifts  to  spurn; 

Time  may  steal  on  with  silent  tread, 

And  dry  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead ; 

May  change  fond  love,  subdue  regret 

And  teach  e'en  vengeance  to  forget ; 

But  thou,  Remorse !  there  is  no  charm, 

Thy  sting,  avenger,  to  disarm ! 

Vain  are  bright  suns  and  laughing  skies, 

To  sooth  thy  victim's  agonies : 

The  heart  once  made  thy  burning  throne, 

Still,  while  it  beats,  is  thine  alone. 

In  vain  for  Otho's  joyless  eye 
Smile  the  fair  scenes  of  Italy, 
As  through  her  landscapes'  rich  array 
Th'  imperial  pilgrim  bends  his  way. 
Thy  form,  Crescentius  on  his  sight 
Rises  when  nature  laughs  in  light, 
Glides  round  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Is  present  in  his  festal  bower, 
With  awful  voice  and  frowning  mien, 
By  all  but  him  unheard,  unseen, 
Oh !  thus  to  shadows  of  the  grave 
Be  every  tyrant  still  a  slave ! 

Where  through  Gargano's  woody  deOs, 
O'er  bending  oaks  the  north-wind  swells ,(13) 
A  sainted  hermit's  lowly  tomb 
Is  bosomed  in  umbrageous  gloom, 
In  shades  that  saw  him  live  and  die 
Beneath  their  waving  canopy. 
'Twas  his,  as  legends  tell,  to  share 
The  converse  of  immortals  there ; 
Around  that  dweller  of  the  wild 
There  "bright  appearances"  have  smued,(14) 
And  angel-wings,  at  eve,  have  been 
Gleaming  the  shadowy  boughs  between. 
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from  that  secluded  bower 
•eathed,  at  midnight's  calmer  hour, 
of  viewless  harps,  a  sound 
►led  anthems  pealing  round. 

0  but  voices  of  the  sky 
rake  that  thriMing  harmony, 
tones,  whose  very  echoes  made 
n  of  the  lonely  shade ! 

.  have  gone  by ;  the  hermit  sleeps 
Gargano's  woods  and  steeps ! 
flowers  have  half  o'ergrown 
led  his  low,  sepulchral  stone : 
the  spot  is  holy,  still 

1  footsteps  haunt  the  hill ; 
the  awe-struck  mountaineer 

vesper-hymns  may  hear 

those  forest-precincts  float, 
lemn,  clear, — but  still  rejnotc. 

Affliction  breathe  her  plaint 

rude  shrine's  departed  saint, 
r»m  that  spirits  of  the  blest 
tied  sweet  influence  o'er  her  breast. 
hither  Otho  now  repairs, 
h  his  soul  with  vows  and  prayers ; 
or  him,  on  holy  ground, 
t  one,  Peace,  may  yet  be  found, 
ocks  and  forests,  by  the  bed, 
calmly  sleep  the  sainted  dead, 
ells,  remote  from  heedless  eye, 
laturc's  lonely  majesty. 

vain  the  search — his  troubled  breast 

nor  penance  lulls  to  rest ; 
ary  pilgrimage  is  o'er 
3cs  that  cheered  it  are  no  more, 
nks  his  soul,  and  day  by  day, 

buoyant  energies  decay, 
ht  of  health  his  eye  hath  flown, 
iw  that  tinged  his  cheek  is  gone, 
as  one  on  whom  is  laid 
ileful  spell  that  bids  him  fade, 
ing  its  mysterious  power 
?ry  scene,  o'er  every  hour; 
us  he  withers ;  and  to  him, 
brilliant  skies  are  dim. 
lers — in  that  glorious  clime 
Nature  laughs  in  scorn  of  Time; 
ns,  that  shed  on  all  below 
ill  and  vivifying  glow, 
im  alone  their  power  withhold, 
ive  his  heart  in  darkness  cold, 
looms  around  him,  heaven  is  fair, 

seems  to  perish  there, 
ometimes  will  a  transient  smile 
r  his  faded  cheek  awhile, 
wreathes  his  minstrel-boy  a  strain 
er  to  lull  all  earthly  pain ; 
ly  sweet,  its  notes  might  seem 
ereal  music  of  a  dream, 


A  spirit's  voice  from  worlds  unknown, 
Deep  thrilling  power  in  every  tone  t 
Sweet  is  that  lay,  and  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  given  to  wo; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  glory  seems  to  teu\ 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die, 
Lost  in  a  dirge's  harmony: 
Oh !  many  a  pang  the  heart  hath  proved, 
Hath  deeply  suffered,  fondly  loved, 
Ere  the  sad  strain  could  catch  from  thence 
Such  deep  impassioned  eloquence ! 
Yes !  gaze  on  him,  that  minstrel  boy- 
He  is  no  child  of  hope  and  joy; 
Though  few  his  years,  yet  have  they  been 
Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mien, 
And  o'er  the  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  blights  than  those  of  time. 

Yet,  seems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud, 
By  grief  unsoftened  and  unbowed. 
Oh !  there  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  sternness  foreign  to  the  heart, 
And  rushing  with  an  earthquake's  power, 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour ; 
Rouse  the  dread  passions  in  their  course, 
As  tempest  wake  the  billows'  force ! — 
'Tis  sad,  on  youthful  Guido's  face, 
The  stamp  of  woes  like  these  to  trace. 
Oh !  where  can  rains  awe  mankind 
Dark  as  the  ruins  of  the  mind  7 

His  mien  is  lofty,  but  his  gaze 
Too  well  a  wandering  soul  betrays : 
His  full,  dark  eye  at  times  is  bright 
With  strange  and  momentary  light, 
Whose  quick  uncertain  flashes  throw 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  a  hectic  glow : 
And  oft  his  features  and  his  air 
A  shade  of  troubled  mystery  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildness,  fraught 
With  some  unfathomable  thought.    ' 
Whate'er  that  thought,  still  unexpressed, 
Dwells  the  sad  ssoret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals, 
All  other  passion  well  conceals. 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling's  tone 
In  music's  eloquence  alone; 
His  soul's  deep  voice  is  only  poured 
Through  his  full  song  and  swelling  chord. 
He  seeks  no  friend,  but  shuns  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  disdain ; 
And,  Ave  when  Otho  bids  his  lay 
Its  half  unearthly  power  essay, 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  thrill, 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  still. 
Far  distant  from  the  heedless  throng, 
He  roves  old  Tiber's  banks  along, 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
Lie  scattered  o'er  the  silent  plains : 
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Or,  lingering  'mid*  each  ndiied  shrine 
That  strews  the  desert  Palatine, 
With  mournful,  yet  commanding  mien, 
Like  the  sad  Genius  of  the  scene, 
Entranced  in  awful  thought  appears 
To  commune  with  departed  years. 
Or  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  Rome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home ; 
When  Tiber's  murmuring  voice  recalls 
The  mighty  to  their  ancient  halts ; 
When  hushed  is  every  meaner  sound, 
And  the  deep  moonlight-calm  around 
Leaves  to  the  solemn  scene  alone 
The  majesty  of  ages  flown ; 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tomb, 
lie  wanders  through  the  sacred  gloom ; 
And  'midst  those  dwellings  of  decay, 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  a  lay, 
So  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  tone, 
"Ha  like  a  dirge  lor  empires  gone! 

Awake  thy  pealing  harp  again, 
But  breathe  a  more  exulting  strain, 
Young  Guido!  for  awhile  forgot 
Be  the  dark  necrets  of  thy  lot, 
And  rouse  th'  inspiring  soul  of  song 
To  speed  the  banquet's  hour  along! — 
The  feast  is  spread ;  and  music's  call 
Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall, 
And  banners  wave,  and  trophies  shine, 
O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line ; 
And  Otho  seeks  awhile  to  chase 
The  thoughts  he  never  can  erase, 
And  bid  the  voice,  whose  murmur*  deep 
Rise  like  a  spirit  on  his  sleep, 
The  still  small  voice  of  conscience  die, 
Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 
On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lowers, 
But  that  shall  yield  to  festal  hours; 
A  gloom  is  in  his  faded  eye, 
But  that  from  music's  power  shall  fly. 
His  wasted  cheek  is  wan  with  care, 
But  mirth  shall  spread  fresh  crimson  there. 
Wake,  Guido !  wake  thy  numbers  high 
Strike  the  bold  chord  cxultingly! 
And  (>our  upon  th'  enraptured  ear 
Such  strains  a*  warriors  love  to  hear! 
Let  the  rich  mantling  coblet  flow, 
And  banish  all  resembling  wo; 
And,  if  a  thought  intrude,  of  power 
To  mar  the  bright  convivial  hour, 
Still  must  its  influence  lurk  unseen, 
And  cloud  the  heart — but  not  the  mien! 

Away,  vain  dream !— on  Otho's  brow, 
Still  darker  lower  the  shadows  now; 
Changed  are  his  features,  now  o'erspread 
With  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead; 
Now  crimsoned  with  a  hectic  dye, 
The  burning  flush  of  agony ! 


i  His  Up  is  quivering,  and  hie  breast 

I  Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppfesssl; 
Now  Ins  dim  eye  seems  filed  and  glased, 
And  now  to  heaven  in  anguish  raised ; 
And  as,  with  unavailing  aid, 

Around  him  throng  his  guests  dismayed, 
He  sinks— while  scarce  his  struggling  breath 
Hath  power  to  falter—1*  This  is  death!*' 

Then  rushed  that  haughty  child  of  song 
Dark  Guido,  through  the  awe-struck  throng; 
Filled  with  a  strange  delirious  light, 
His  kindling  eye  shone  wildly  bright, 
And  on  the  sufferer's  mien  awhile 
Gazing  with  stern  vindictive  smile, 
A  feverish  glow  of  triumph  dyed 
His  burning  cheek,  while  thus  he  cried  :— 

II  Yes!  then  are  death-pangs— on  thy  brow 
Is  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now! 

Oh!  well  was  mixed  the  deadly  draught, 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  quaffed; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pangs  may  be, 
They  are  but  guerdons  meet  from  me! 
Yet,  these  are  but  a  moassstfs  throes, 
Howe'er  intense,  they  soon  shall  dose 
Soon  shalt  thou  yield  thy  fleeting  breath, 
My  life  hath  been  a  lingering  death; 
Since  one  dark  hour  of  wo  and  crime, 
A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  time! 

"  Deemest  thou  my  mind  of  reason  void 
It  is  not  phrenzied,— but  destroyed! 
Ay!  view  the  wreck  with  shuddering  thoofbV- 
That  work  of  ruin  thou  hast  wrought! 

"  The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  teO, 
My  name  alone  suffices  well ! 
Stephania !— once  a  hero's  bride! 
Otho!  thou  knowest  the  rest — he  died. 
Yes!  trusting  to  a  monarch's  word, 
The  Roman  fell,  untried,  unheard ! 
And  thou,  whose  every  pledge  was  vain, 
How  could*t  thou  trust  in  aught  again  1 

"  He  died,  and  I  was  changed — my  soul, 
A  lonely  wanderer,  spurned  control. 
From  peace,  and  light,  and  glory  hurled, 
The  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 
I  saw  each  brighter  hope  o'erthrown, 
And  lived  for  one  dread  task  alone. 
The  task  is  closed— fulfilled  the  vow, 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
Betrayer!  in  thy  turn  betrayed, 
The  debt  of  blood  shall  soon  be  paid! 
Thine  hour  is  come— the  time  hath  been 
My  heart  had  shrunk  from  such  a  scene 
That  feeling  long  is  past    my  fate 
Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

'•  Ye  that  around  me  shuddering  stand, 
Ye  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  land ! 
Mourn  ye  a  guilty  monarch's  doom? 
—Ye  wept  not  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb! 
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•  nnhonored — yet  be  mine 
e  his  low,  neglected  shrine. 

with  freedom  finds  a  home, 
te  is  that  of  glory— Rome! 
the  great  of  old  with  her, 
y  of  the  sepulchre'? 
t  to  death!  and  let  me  share 
mbers  of  the  mighty  there  P1 
lay  departs— that  fearful  day 
t  calm  loveliness  away: 
irple  heavens  its  lingering  beam 
wlting  into  Tiber's  stream, 
tly  tint*  each  Roman  hill 
jwing  light,  as  clear  and  still, 
retained  by  crime  or  wo, 
a  had  passed  in  silent  flow. 
,'  sets  calmly — it  hath  been 

with  a  strange  and  awful  scene: 
Itv  bosom  throbs  no  more, 
do's  pangs  and  life  arc  o'er, 
u,  ere  yet  another  sun 
liner  race  hath  brightly  run, 
I  from  anguish  by  thy  foes, 
r  of  Rome!  shalt  find  repose. — 

thy  country's  lovely  sky 
once  more  thy  parting  eye! 
tiort  hours — and  all  shall  be 
>nt  and  the  past  for  thee, 
in  with  tempests  of  a  day 
i£gle,  and  we  pass  away, 

*  wild  billows  as  they  sweep 
no  vestige  on  the  deep! 

:  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed 
,s  of  future  days  shall  tread, 
ig*.  the  conflicts,  of  thy  lot, 
i  unknown,  by  thee  forgot. 


NOTES. 


lopendre,  dont  la  verdure  estmee  se  deseinait 
comme  on  travail  en  mosaique  ear  la  biancheor 
des  marbres:  ca  et  la  de  hants cypres  lempiacaient 
lea  cokmnes  tombeee  dans  ces  palais  da  la  Mort; 
1'acantha  sanvage  rampait  &  lean  pieds,  sar  des 
debris,  comma  si  la  nature  s'etait  pin  a  reproduire 
sur  ces  chenMTceuvre  inutile*  d'arcbiteeture,  lorna- 
ment  de  lew  beanto  pmteJ'—auiUavbriamtL 
Souvenir*  d'Daiie. 

Note  2,  page  128,  coL  1. 

Of  each  imperial  mnwimrm. 
The  gardens  and  buildings  of  Hadrian's  villa 
were  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  scenes  and 
edifices  in  his  dominions ;  the  Lyceum,  the  Aci- 
demia, the  Pyrtaneum  of  Athens,  the  Temple  of 
Scrapie  at  Alexandria,  the  Vale  of  Temps,  Ac 

Note  3,  page  128,  col.  1. 

Skink  in  thy  palace ,  but  thy  tomb, 
Hadrian!  haih  shared  a  prouder  SBom. 

The  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo,  was  first  converted  into  a  citadel  by 
Belisarius,  in  his  sui.ussfyj  defence  of  Rome 
against  the  Goths.  "  The  lever  of  the  arts/1  says 
Gibbon,  "  must  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works 
of  Praxiteles  and  L+sippus  were  torn  from  their 
lolly  pedestals,  and  huried-into  the  ditch  on  the 
heads\>f  the  besiegers/'  He  adds,  in  a  note,  that 
the  celebrated  Sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barbarini 
palace  was  found,  in  a  mutilated  state,  when  the 
ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban 
VIII.  In  the  middle  age*,  the  moles  Bodrioni 
was  made  a  permanent  fortress  by  the  Roman 
government,  and  barfion*.  outwork  a,  &c.  were 
added  to  the  original  edifice,  which  had  been 
stripped  of  Hs  marble  covering,  its  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, and  the  brazen  cone  which  crowned  its  sum- 
mit 


Note  1,  page  13*.  col.  1. 
O'er  Hadrian'*  mould* rin*  villa  twine. 
a  aU6  passer  quclque*  jours  seul  a  Tivoli. 


Note  4,  page  138,  coL  1. 

ITavs  found,  like  glory'*  m-lt,  a  pave, 
In  time'*  abyia,  or  Titer'*  wave. 

"Lcs  plus  beaux  monumens  des  arts,  Ies  pins 
admirables  statues  ont  ctt's  j«ti:es  dana  lc  Tibre, 
)urus  les  environs,  et  surtout  celles  de  la;  et  sunt  cachces  sous  sra  Hot*.  Clui  sait  si,  pour  lee 
driana.  Surpria  par  la  pluie  au  milieu  de  chercher,  on  no  1«  dutoumcra  pa*  un  jour  de  son 
Me,  je  me  refugiai  dans  les  Salles  des.  lit?  Mais  quand  on  songc  que  les  chef-dYruvmi 
's  voisins  du  Peeile  (monumens  de  laldu  genie  humain  smit  peutttre  ladrvant  nous,  et 
ous  un  figuier  qui  avait  renverse  le  pan'qu'un  ceil  plus  |*.Tcant  Irs  vrrrait  a  travers  les 
ir  en  s'clcvant.  Dans  un  ]*tit  salon  octo-  ondes,  l'on  cprouve  je  ik*  sain  quelle  emotion  qui 
avert  devant  moi,  une  vigne  viorge  avait  renait  a  Rome  sans  cease  sous  di verses  formes,  et 
i  voutc  de  l'edifice,  et  son  gros  cep  lisse,  fait  trouver  une  socictc  pour  la  |*risce  dans  lea 
t  tortueux,  montait  le  long  du  mur  comme  objets  physiques,  muets  partout  aiilcurs." — Mad. 
mt.  Autour  de  moi,  a  travers  les  arcades '  de  Statl. 
ies,  s'ouvraicnt  dee  points  de  vue  sur  la 


me  Romaine.    Des  buissons  do  sureau, 
laicnt  les  salles  desertes  oil  venaient  se 
1  quelques  merle*  solitaires.    Les  fragment. 
Mincrie  ctaient  tapisscs  de  feuilles  de 


Note  5,  page  128,  col.  2. 

Then  closed  De  Bmria'e  misrino  hiaji, 
From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die. 

Arnold  de  Brack,  the,  MwlaswfrM  uA  «to^Mnft. 
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champion  of  Roman  liberty,  after  unremitting 
efforts  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
republic,  wu  put  to  death  in  the  year  1155  by 
Adrian  IV.  This  event  is  thus  described  by 
Sismondi,  Hutaire  dcs  Rtpubliqucs  ItaJicnncs, 
▼oL  n.  pages  68  and  69.  u  Le  prefect  demeura 
dans  le  chateau  Saint  Ange  avec  son  prisonnier ; 
i]  le  fit  transporter  un  matin  sur  h  place  destinec 
aux  executions,  devant  la  Porte  du  People.  Ar- 
naud  de  Brescia,  eleve  sur  un  bucher,  fut  attache 
a  un  poteau,  en  face  du  Corso.  11  pouvoit  mesu- 
rar  dec  yens  les  troi*  longucs  rues  qui  oboutis- 
devant  son  6chafaud;  elles  font  presqu'  une 
de  Rome.  C'est  la,  qu'habitoient  les 
hommes  qu'U  avoit  si  souvent  appeles  a  la  biherte. 
lis  reposoicnt  encore  en  paix,  ignorant  le  danger 
da  leur  legislateor.  Le  tumulte  de  l'exccution  ct 
la  flamme  du  bucher  reveille  rent  les  Remains ;  ils 
ftarmerent,  ils  accoururcnt,  mais  trop  tard;  et  les 
cohoites  du  pape  repousse  rent,  avec  leurs  lances, 
ceux  qui,  n'ayant  pu  sauvcr  Arnaud,  vouloient  du 
moins  recueillir  see  cendres  commc  de  precieuscs 
reliques." 

Note  6,  page  128,  col.  3. 
Spoke  with  the  voice  of  ages  past. 

11  Posterity  will  compare  the  virtues  and  tailings 
of  this  extraordinary  man ;  but  in  a  long  period 
of  anarchy  and  servitude  the  name  of  Ricnzi  has 
often  been  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  last  of  the  Roman  patriots." — Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  <f-c.  vol.  xii.  p.  362. 

Note  7,  page  1*28.  col.  2. 
Couldst  gaze  on  Rome — yet  not  de^p-iir. 

"  Le  consul  Terentius  Varron  avoit  fui  hon- 
teuscment  jusqu'a  Vcnouse:  cct  homme  de  la 
plus  basse  naissancc,  n'avoit  etc  clev6  au  consulat 
que  pour  mortifier  la  noblesse :  mail  lo  senat  ne 
voulut  pas  jouir  de  cc  malheureux  triomphr ;  il  vit 
combien  il  ctoit  nccessaire  qu'il  s'attirat  dans  cctte 
occasion  la  confiance  du  ]>euplc,  il  alia  au-devant 
Varron,  ct  le  remercia  de  ce  qu'U  n'avoit  pas 
d/nesptrcikla  rtpublitjuc" — Montesquieu.  Gran- 
deur ct  Dtcadcnce  dcs  Romains. 

Note  8,  page  129,  col.  2. 

Vain  dream !  the  sacral  shiel-.ii  arc  gone. 

Of  the  sacred  bucklers,  or  ancilia  of  Rome, 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  Plutarch 
gives  the  following  account.  *  In  the  eighth  year 
of  Numa's  reign  a  pestilence  prevailed  in  Italy; 
Rome  also  felt  its  ravages.  While  the  people 
were  greatly  dejected,  we  arc  told  that  a  brazen 
buckler  fell  from  heaven  into  the  hands  of  Numa. 
Of  this  he  gave  a  very  wonderful  account,  re- 
ceived from  Egeria  and  the  Muses:  that  the  buck- 
kr  ww  went  down  tor  the  preservation  of  the  city, 


and  should  be  kept  with  great  care:  that  eleven 
other*  should  be   made  as  like  it  at  pssaihle 
in  sue  and  fashion,  in  order  that  if  any  person 
were  disposed  lo  steal  it,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  that  which  fell  from  heaven  from  the 
rest.    He  further  declared,  that  the  place,  and  the 
meadows  about  it,  where  he  frequently  convened 
with  the  Muses,  should  he  consecrated  to  those 
divinities ;  and  that  the  spring  which  watered  the 
ground  should  be  sacred  to  the  use  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  daily  to  sprinkle  and  purify  their  temple. 
The  immediate  cessation  of  the  pestilence  is  sail 
to  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  account."— 
Life  ofNuma. 

Note  9,  page  129,  col.  2. 

Bank  is  the  crowning  city's  throne. 

"Who  hath  taken  counsel  against  Tyre,  the 
crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  prince* 
whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth  V 
— Isaiah,  chap,  xiiii. 

Note  10,  page  129,  col.  2. 
Their  guardian  spell*  have  long  ben  pan. 

"  Un  melange  bizarre  de  grandeur  d  ame,  et  de 
foiblesse  cntroit  descettec'poque  (1'oDzicine  siecle) 
dans  le  caractere  des  Romains. — Un  mouvemrnt 
genercux   vers  les  grandes  choscs  faisoit  psw 
tout-a-coup  d  l'abattement;  ils  passoicnt  di  k 
liberie  la  plus  orageuse,  a  la  servitude  h  pan 
avilissante.    On  auroit  dit  que  les  ruinrs  tenant 
ses  habitaus  dans  les  sentiment  de  leur  import 
les  portiquce  deserts  de  la  capitale  da  monde .  «- 
tresance;   au  milieu  de  ces  monument  Je  lea 
domination  passee,  les  citoyens  cprouvoient  <!  vst      j 
maniere  trop  decouragcante  leur  propre  nuttw 
Le  nom  dcs  Romains  qu?ils   portoknt  nnimotf 
frequemment  leur  cnthousiasmc,  comme  il  kn* 
nime  encore  aujourd'hui ;  mais  bientoC  U  voe  J* 
Rome,  du  Forum  desert,  des  sept  coUincs  Je  &* 
veru  rendues  au  paturagedes  troupeaui.  d»Wfr 
pies  dcsolcs,  des  monumens  tombant  en  ruioe,^ 
ramenoit  d  sentirqu'ils  n'itoient  plus  les  RoBtvu 
^autrefois." — Sismondi.     Hi*toirc    dcs  /&)"> 
liqucs  Itaticnnes,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

Note  11,  page  130,  col.  9. 

Lingered  the  lonl  of  eloquence  J  I 

"  As  for  Cicero,  he  was  carried  to  Astro,  whiff- 
finding  a  vessel,  he  immediately  went  on  bond, 
coasted  along  to  Circsum  with  a  favourable  wini 
The  pilots  were  preparing  immediately  to  sail  fi« 
thence,  but  whether  it  was  that  he  feared  the  *■• 
or  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes  in  Caesar,  he  J*- 
embarked,  and  travelled  a  hundred  furlong*  * 
foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  osss- 
nation.  Repenting,  however,  afterwards,  he  1st 
that  road  and  made  again  for  the  sea.    He ' 
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t  in  the  most  perplexing  and  horrid  thoughts; 
h,  that  he  wo  sometimes  inclined  to  go 
f  into  Cesar's  home  and  stab  himself  up- 
itar  of  his  domestic  gods,  to  bring  the  di- 
kgeancc  upon  his  betrayer.  But  he  was 
from  this  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other 
ves  equally  distressful  presented  them- 
At  last  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  by  sea  to 
whore  he  had  a  delightful  retreat  in  the 
,  when  the  Etesian  winds  set  in.  There 
mple  of  Apollo  on  that  coast,  from  which 
of  crows  came  with  great  noise  towards 
vessel  as  it  was  making  land.  They  perch- 
*>th  sides  the  sail-yard,  where  some  sat 
I,  and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropes. 
.ed  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen ;  yet  Cicero 
i  Hhore,  and,  entering  his  house,  Jay  down 
r  himself.  In  the  mean  time  a  number  of 
ft  led  in  the  chamber- window,  and  croak- 
?  most  doleful  manner.  One  of  them  even 
it,  and  alighting  on  the  bed,  attempted, 
heak,  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with  which 
covered  his  face.  On  sight  of  this,  the 
beiran  to  reproach  themselves.  *  Shall 
1  they,  '  remain  to  be  spectators  of  our 
murder  7  Shall  we  not  protect  him,  so 
t  and  so  great  a  sufferer  as  he  is,  when  the 
eatures  give  him  marks  of  their  care  and 
l  V  Then,  partly  by  entreaty,  partly  by 
ey  got  him  into  his  litter,  and  carried  him 
the  sea." — Plutarch.    Life  of  Cicero. 

Note  1*2,  page  130,  col.  2. 
Balm  for  nil  ndnen  but  despair  1 
"  Now  purer  air 
i  bis  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
il  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
but  despair." — Milton. 


Note  13,  page  130,  col.  2. 

O'er  bending  ralu  (he  north-wind  wells. 

it  Gargano.     "  This  ridge  of  mountains 

very  large  promontory  advancing  into  the 

!,  and  separated  from  the  Apennines  on 

t  by  the  plains  of  Lucera  and  San  Severe. 

k  a  ride  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains 

shady  dells  and  noble  wood*,  which  brought 

unds  the  venerable  groves  that  in  ancient 

nt  with  the  loud  winds  sweeping  along  the 

iides  of  Garganus. 

'Ainiilonibua 
Qiwrceta  Canrani  labnmnt, 
E(  fuliw  vidusntar  orni.'— Horace. 

Te  is  a  respectable  forest  of  evergreen  and 
i  oak,  pine,  hornbeam,  chestnut,  andmanna- 
'he  sheltered  valleys  are  industriously  cul- 
and  seem  to  be  blest  with  luxuriant  vege- 
— Swinburne' §  Travels. 


ii 


Note  14,  pafe  130,  eoi  2. 

There  M  bright  appsnsaees**  aav 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace?0-- Jfifton. 


THE  LAST  BANaUET  OF  ANTONY 
AND  CLEOPATRA. 


"  Antony,  concluding  that  he  could  not  dbi 
honourably  than  in  battle,  determined  to 
Caesar  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
night  preceding  the  execution  of  this  design,  he 
ordered  his  servants  at  supper  to  render  him  their 
best  services  that  evening,  and  fill  the  wine  round 
plentifully,  for  the  day  {flowing  they  might  hrimg 
to  another  master,  whilst  he  lay  extended  on  the 
ground,  no  longer  of  consequence  either  to  them 
or  to  himself.  His  friends  were  affected,  and  wept 
to  hear  him  talk  thus ;  which  when  he  perceived, 
he  encouraged  them  by  assurances  that  his  expec- 
tations of  a  glorious  victory  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  an  honourable  death.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  when  universal  silence  reigned  through  the 
city,  a  silence  that  was  deepened  by  the  awful 
thought  of  the  ensuing  day,  on  a  sudden  was  heard 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  a  noise  which 
resembled  the  exclamations  of  Bacchanals.  This 
tumultuous  procession  seemed  to  pass  through  tho 
whole  city,  and  to  go  out  at  the  gate  which  led  to 
the  enemy's  camp.  Those  who  reflected  on  this 
prodigy  concluded  that  Bacchus,  the  god  whom 
Antony  affected  to  imitate,  hod  then  forsaken 
him." — Lawghornc's  Plutarch. 


Thy  foes  had  girt  thee  with  their  dread  array, 

O  stately  Alexandria ! — yet  the  sound 
Of  mirth  and  music,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Swelled  from  thy  splendid  fabrics  far  around 
O'er  camp  and  wave.     Within  the  royal  hall, 

In  gay  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread ; 
And,  brightly  streaming  from  the  pictured  wall, 

A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  lustre  shed 
O'er  many  a  column  rich  with  precious  dyes, 
That  tinge  the  marble's  vein,  'neath  Afric's  bum- 
ing  skies. 

And  soft  and  clear  that  wavering  radiance  played 

O'er  sculptured  forms,  that  round  the  pillared 
scene 
Calm  and  majestic  rose,  by  art  arrayed 

In  godlike  beauty,  awfully  serene. 
Oh !  how  unlike  the  troubled  guests,  reclined 

Round  that  luxurious  board ! — in  every  face, 
Some  shadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mind 

Rising  by  fits,  the  searching  eye  mi^taVxt&e^ 
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Though  vainly  masked  in  smilea  which  are  not 

mirth, 
But  the  proud  spirit's  veil  thrown  o'er  the  woes  of 

earth. 

Their  brows  are  bound  with  wreaths  whose  tran- 
sient bloom 

May  still  survive  the  wearers — and  the  rose 
Perchance  may  scarce  be  withered,  what  the  tomb 

Receives  the  mighty  to  its  dark  repose! 
The  day  must  dawn  on  battle — and  may  set 

In  death — but  fill  the  mantling  wine-cup  high ! 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates  e'en  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  revelry. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  possessed, 
Would  taste  its  joys  again,  ere  all  exchanged  for  rest. 

Its  joys!  oh!  mark  yon  proud  triumvir's  mien, 

And  read  their  annals  on  that  brow  of  care! 
*M  idst  pleasure's  lotus-bowers  his  steps  have  been ; 

Earths  brightest  pathway  led  him  to  despair. 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  fain  would  yet  inspire 

The  buoyant  energies  of  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  delusion  in  its  meteor-fire, 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  agony ! 
Away !  the  tear  in  bitterness  may  flow, 
But  there  arc  smiles  which  bear  a  stamp  of  deeper  wo. 

Thy  cheek  is  sunk,  and  faded  as  thy  fame, 

O  lost,  devoted  Roman !  yet  thy  brow 
To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name, 

Pleads  with  stern  loftiness  thy  right  e'en  now. 
Thy  glory  is  departed — but  hath  left 

A  lingering  light  around  thee — in  decay 
Not  less  than  kingly,  though  of  all  bereft. 

Thouseem'st  as  empire  had  not  passed  away. 
Supreme  in  ruin  !  teaching  hearts  elate, 
A  deep,  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious  fate ! 

But  thou,  enchantress-queen !  whose  love  hath 
made 

His  desolation — thou  art  by  his  side, 
In  all  thy  sovereignty  of  charms  arrayed, 

To  meet  the  storm  with  still  unconqucred  pride. 
Imperial  being !  e'en  though  many  a  stain 

Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 
In  thy  commanding  nature,  which  shall  reign 

O'er  the  stern  genius  of  misfortune's  hour 
And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 
E'en  now  is  all  illumed  with  wild  sublimity. 

Thine  aspect,  all  impassioned,  wears  a  light 

Inspiring  and  inspired — thy  cheek  a  dye, 
Which  rises  not  from  joy.  but  yet  is  bright 

With  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  energy. 
Proud  siren  of  the  Nile !  thy  glance  is  fraught 

With  an  immortal  fire — in  every  beam 
It  darts,  there  kindles  some  heroic  thought, 

But  wild  and  awful  as  a  sibyl's  dream; 


Forthoa  with  death  hast  communed,  to  attain 
Dread  knowledge  of  the  pangs  that  bmmd  fion 
the  chain.(I) 

And  the  stern  courage  by  such  musings  lent, 

Daughter  of  Afric !  o'er  thy  beanty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  regal  spirit,  blent 

With  all  the  majesty  of  mighty  woes! 
While  he,  so  fondly,  fatally  adored, 

Thy  fallen  Roman,  gazes  on  thee  yet, 
Till  scarce  the  soul,  that  once  exulting  soared, 

Can  deem  the  day-star  of  its  glory  set ; 
Scarce  his  charmed  heart  believes  that  poorer  can  be 
In  sovereign  fate,  o'er  him,  thus  fondly  loved  l»y 
thee. 

But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  around, 

Which  mark  that  ruined  leader,  and  sutttt 
His  changeful  mien,  whence  oft  the  gloom  prof.od 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtily  away. 
%<  Fill  the  bright  goblet,  warrior  guests !"  h*  cw* 

"  QuaiT,  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar  Jrep.' 
Ere  sunset  gild  once  more  the  western  ski?*, 

Your  chief,  in  cold  forgetfulness,  may  sleep, 
Wliile  sounds  of  revel  float  o'er  shore  and  sat, 
And  the  red  bowl  again  is  crowned— but  not  if 
me. 

"Yet  weep  not  thus— the  struggle  b  not  o'er! 

O  victors  of  Philippi !  many  a  field 
Hath  yielded  palms  to  us :— one  effort  more, 

By  one  stern  conflict  must  our  doom  be  mM! 
Forget  not,  Romans !  o'er  a  subject  worW 

How  royally  your  eagle  s  wing  hath  spend, 
Though  from  his  eyrie  of  dominion  hurlal. 

Now  burst  the  tempest  on  his  crested  bra!; 
Yet  sovereign  still,  if  banished  from  the  #kv. 
The  sun's  indignant  bird,  he  most  not  dnwp-ta 
die.1' 

The  feast  is  o'er.    »T  is  night,  the  dead  of  ni»*j?- 

Unbroken  stillness  broods  o'er  earth  anJ  c-x\ . 
From  Egypt's  heaven  of  soft  and  starry  fclii 

The  moon  looks  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of  Aff- 
For  those  who  wait  the  morn's  awakening  heuv- 

The  battle  signal  to  decide  their  doom. 
Have  sunk  to  feverish  rest  and  troubled  dream; 

Rest,  that  shall  soon  lx>  calmer  in  the  tomb, 
Dreams,  dark  and  ominous,  but  there  to  cea#rf 
When  sleep  the  lords  of  war  in  solitude  and  peace. 

Wake,  slumbcrers,  wake!  Hark!  heard  yeeoii 
sound 
Of  gathering  tumult? — near  and  nearer  stiQ 
Its  murmur  swells.    Above,  below,  around, 
Bursts  a  strange  chorus  forth,  confused  ini 
shrill. 
Wake,  Alexandria!  through  thy  streets  the  tad 
Of  steps  unseen  is  hurrying,  and  the  note 
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and  lyre,  and  trumpet,  wild  and  drend, 
.id  upon  the  midnight  air  to  float; 
cea,  clamorous  is  in  phrenzied  mirth, 
their  thousand  tones  which  are  not  of  the 

irth. 

re  no  mortal  sound* — their  thrilling  strain 
more  mysterious  power,  and  birth  more 

deep  horror  chilling  every  vein 
them  of  stern  terrific  augury. 
>f  worlds  unknown  1  ye  pass  away, 
invisible  and  awful  throng! 
hoing  footsteps  and  resounding  lay 
mar's  camp  exulting  move  along. 
Is  forsake  thee,  Antony !  the  sky 
dread  sign  reveals— thy  doom—11  Despair 
nddier(2) 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  136,  col.  2. 

owledge  of  the  pangs  that  ransom  from  the  chain. 

itra  made  a  collection  of  poisonous  drugs, 
ig  desirous  to  know  which  was  least  pain- 
c  operation,  she  tried  them  on  the  capital 
Such  poisons  as  were  quick  in  their 
n,  she  found  to  be  attended  with  violent 
1  convulsions ;  such  as  were  mildest  were 
:heir  effect :  she  therefore  applied  herself 
lamination  of  venomous  creatures;  at 
io  found  that  the  bite  of  the  asp  was  the 
riMe.  kind  of  death,  tor  it  brought  on  a 
kind  of  lethargy.— See  Plutarch. 


Note  2,  page  137,  col.  1. 

Despair  and  die! 

In  the  haule  think  on  me, 
knd  IkQ  thy  edgekss  iwoni ;  d&ieir  and  die !" 

JiidMrd  UL 


ALARIC  IN  ITALY. 


pedition  which  he  already  meditated  against  the 
continent  of  Africa.  The  straits  of  Rhegium  and 
Messina  are  twelve  miles  in  length,  and,  in  the 
narrowest  pessage,  about  one  mile  and  a  halt 
broad;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the 
rocks  of  Scyba,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Cbarybdis, 
could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and  unslmV 
ful  mariners:  yet,  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of 
tjjc  Goths  nad  embarked,  a  sudden  tempest  arose, 
which  sunk  or  scattered  many  of  the 
their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  4 ; 
element ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by 
the  premature  death  of  Ataxic,  which  fixed,  after 
a  short  illness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests 
The  ferocious  character  of  the  barbarians  was  dis- 
played in  the  funeral  of  a  hero,  whose  valor  and 
fortune  they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause. 
By  the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude  they  forcibly 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river 
that  washes  the  walls  of  Conscntia.  The  royal 
sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils  and 
trophies  of  Rome,  was  constructed  in  the  vacant 
bed;  the  waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natu- 
ral channel,  and  the  secret  spot,  where  the  re- 
mains of  Alaric  had  been  deposited,  was  for  ever 
concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  prison- 
ers who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the  work.11 
—See  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pfor,  voL  v.  p.  339. 


Heard  ye  (he  Gothic  trumpet's  blast? 
The  march  of  hosts,  as  Alaric  passed  1 
His  steps  have  tracked  that  glorious  dime, 
The  birth-place  of  heroic  time; 
But  he,  in  northern  deserts  bred, 
Spared  not  the  living  for  the  dead,(I) 
Nor  heard  the  voice,  whose  pleading  cries 
From  temple  and  from  tomb  arise. 
He  tossed — the  light  of  burning  fanes 
Hath  been  his  torch  o'er  Grecian  plains ; 
And  woke  they  not — the  brave,  the  free, 
To  guard  their  own  Thermopylae? 
And  left  they  not  their  silent  dwelling, 
When  Scythia's  note  of  war  was  swelling  1 
No!  where  the  bold  Three  Hundred  slept, 
describing  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Sad  freedom  battled  not—but  wept! 
the  German  and  Scythian  hordes,  united  For  nerveless  then  the  Spartan's  hand, 
he  command  of  Alaric,  the  historian  of  And  Thebes  could  rouse  no  Sacred  Band; 
)ecline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Nor  one  high  soul  from  slumber  broke, 
cecds : — "  Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  When  Athens  owned  the  northern  yoke, 
rcre  the  object  of  Alaric,  he  pursued  that      But  was  there  none  for  thee  to  dare 
rith  an  indefatigable  ardor,  which  could  The  conflict,  scorning  to  despair? 
be  quelled  by  adversity,  nor  satiated  by  O  city  of  the  seven  proud  hi  Ik! 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme  Whose  name  e'en  yet  the  spirit  thrills, 
Italy  than  he  was  attracted  by  the  neigh-  As  doth  a  clarion's  battle-call, 
prospect  of  a  fair  and  peaceful  island.  Didst  thou  too,  ancient  empress,  faHI 
n  the  possession  of  Sicily  he  considerrf.  DW  not  C^millus  from  the  chain 
an  intermediate  step  to  the  important  ex-'  Ransom  thy  Capdol  a%auV\ 
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Oh!  who  shall  teD  the  days  to  be, 
No  patriot  rose  to  bleed  for  thee  7 

Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trumpet's  blast? 
The  march  of  hosts,  as  Alaric  passed? 
That  fearful  sound,  at  midnight  deep,(2) 
Burst  on  th'  eternal  city's  sleep : 
How  woke  the  mighty?  She,  whose  will 
So  long  had  bid  the  world  be  still. 
Her  sword  a  sceptre,  and  bar  eye 
Th'  ascendant  star  of  destiny! 
She  woke — to  view  the  dread  array 
Of  Scythians  rushing  to  their  prey, 
To  hear  her  streets  resound  the  cries 
Poured  from  a  thousand  agonies! 
While  the  strange  light  of  flames,  that  gave 
A  ruddy  glow  to  Tiber's  wave, 
Bursting  in  that  terrific  hour 
From  fane  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 
Revealed  the  throngs,  for  aid  divine 
Clinging  to  many  a  worshipped  shrine ; 
Fierce,  fitful  radiance  wildly  shed 
O'er  spear  and  sword  with  carnage  red, 
Shone  o'er  the  suppliant  and  the  flying* 
And  kindled  pyres  for  Romans  dying. 

Weep,  Italy!  alas!  that  e'er 
Should  tears  alone  thy  wrongs  declare! 
The  time  hath  been  when  thy  distress 
Had  roused  up  empires  for  redress ! 
Now,  her  long  race  of  glory  run, 
Without  a  combat  Rome  is  won, 
And  from  her  plundered  temples  forth 
Rush  the  fierce  children  of  the  north, 
To  share  beneath  more  genial  skies 
Each  joy  their  own  rude  clime  denies. 

Ye  who  on  bright  Campania's  shore 
Bade  your  fair  villa*  rue  of  yore, 
With  all  their  graceful  colonnades, 
And  crystal  baths  and  myrtle  shades, 
Along  the  blue  Hesperian  deep, 
Whose  glassy  waves  in  sunshine  sleep; 
Beneath  your  olive  and  your  vine 
Far  other  inmates  now  recline, 
And  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  fed 
With  rich  libations  duly  shed,(3) 
O'er  guests,  unlike  your  vanished  friends, 
Its  bowery  canopy  extends : 
For  them  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 
The  bright  Fakrnian  nectar  flowing ; 
For  them  the  marble  halls  unfold, 
Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  old, 
Whose  children  for  barbarian  lords 
Touch  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chords, 
Or  wreaths  of  Pastan  roses  twine, 
To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 
Yet  though  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corintluan  porticoes, 
While  round  them  into  being  start 
The  marvels  of  triumphant  art : 


Oh!  not  for  them  hath  Genius  given 
To  Parian  stone  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Enshrining  in  the  forms  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  thought. 
In  vain  the  natives  of.the  skies 
In  breathing  marble  round  them  rise, 
And  sculptured  nymphs,  of  fount  or  glade, 
People  the  dark-green  laurel  shade ; 
Cold  are  the  conqueror's  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divinity ; 
And  rude  bis  hand  which  dares  dsssfli 
The  models  of  immortal  grace. 

Arouse  ye  from  your  soft  delights! 
Chieftains !  the  war-note's  call  invites ; 
And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won, 
And  other  deeds  of  havoc  done. 
Warriors !  your  flowery  bondage  break, 
Sons  of  the  stormy  north,  awake ! 
The  barks  are  launching  from  the  steep, 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres  weep,(4) 
And  Afric's  burning  winds  afar 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  Alaric's  war. 
Where  shall  his  race  of  victory  closet 
When  shall  the  ravaged  earth  repose  1 
But  hark !  what  wildly  mingling  cries 
From  Scythia's  camp  tumultuous  rise! 
Why  swells  dread  Alaric's  name  on  air? 
A  sterner  conqueror  hath  been  there ! 
A  conqueror — yet  his  paths  are  peace, 
He  comes  to  bring  the  world's  release ; 
He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no  sheath, 
Th'  avenger,  the  deliverer — Death! 

Is  then  that  daring  spirit  fled? 
Doth  Alaric  slumber  with  the  deadl 
Tamed  arc  the  warriors  pride  and  strength, 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length. 
The  land  where  heaven  unclouded  shine*, 
Where  sleep  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines; 
The  land  by  conquest  made  his  own, 
Can  yield  him  now — a  grave  alone. 
But  his — her  lord  from  Alp  to  sea — 
I  No  common  sepulchre  shall  be ! 
Oh,  make  his  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  buried  wealth  may  ne'er  descry! 
Where  mortal  foot  may  never  tread 
Above  a  victor-monarch's  bed. 
Let  not  his  roval  dust  be  hid 
'Neath  star-aspiring  pyramid ; 
Nor  bid  the  gathered  mound  arise, 
To  bear  bis  memory  to  the  skies. 
Years  roll  away— oblivion  claims 
Her  triumph  o'er  heroic  names; 
And  hands  profane  disturb  the  clay 
That  once  was  fired  with  glory's  ray ! 
And  Avarice,  from  their  secret  gloom, 
Drags  e'en  the  treasures  of  the  tomb. 
But  thou,  O  leader  of  the  free! 
That  general  doom  await*  not  thee! 
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hero  no  step  may  e'er  intrude! 
t  in  regal  solitude, 
sting  on  thy  sleep  profound, 
alienor'*  final  trumpet  sound, 
the  waters  from  their  course, 
ire  yield  to  human  force, 
ow  in  the  torrent's  bed, 
«r  for  the  mighty  dead, 
k  is  done— the  captive's  hand 
11  obeyed  his  lord's  command, 
hat  royal  tomb  are  cast 
est  trophies  of  the  past, 
.lth  of  many  a  stately  dome, 
1  and  gems  of  plundered  Rome : 
en  the  midnight  stars  are  beaming, 
an-waves  in  stillness  gleaming, 
their  grief,  his  warriors  bear 
istener  of  the  Nations  there ; 
it  length  from  victory's  toil, 
itli  all  an  empire's  spoil .' 
the  freed  current's  rushing  wave 
:  the  secret  of  the  grave ; 
earns  the  martyred  captives'  blood 
on  that  sepulchral  flood, 
onacious  tide  alone  shall  keep 
terv  in  its  bosom  deep, 
th  past  on  since  then — and  swept 
rth  the  urns  where  heroes  slept; 
of  gods,  and  domes  of  kings, 
Idering  with  forgotten  things ; 
not  ages  e'er  molest 
i-lcss  home  of  Alaric's  rest; 
,  like  them,  th'  unfailing  river, 
rdiansof  his  dust  for  ever. 


NOTES 

Note  1,  page  137.  col.  2. 
Spared  not  the  Iivu»z  f.*  -.he  -!»a1 
the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sylla.  :;  though 
obers  were  put  to  the  sword,  there  were 
who  laid  violent  hand  u[*m  themselves  in 
their  sinking  country.  What  reduced  the 
t  among  them  to  this  despair  of  finding 
y  or  moderate  terms  for  Athens,  wu  the 
trn  cruelty  of  Sylla:  yf-t  partly  by  the  in- 
i  of  Midias  and  Calliphon.  an  1  the  exiles 
•w  themselves  at  his  fret,  partly  by  the 
>  of  the  senators  who  attend  him  in  that 
n,  and  bein^  himself  saiiat'.d  with  blw/J 
le  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  t*op  his 
:1  in  compliment  to  the  armi-nt  Athenian*, 
he  forgave  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the 
living  for  the  dead.' — Plu'.ar'.h. 

Note  2,  pace  I>:  cd.  1. 
Thai  fearful  sound,  a!  r..A:..z'.'.  to-.\-. 
ie  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was 


silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  were  awaken- 
ed by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet. 
Eleven  hundred  and  sixtr-three  Tears  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  imperial  city,  which  had 
subdued  and  civilized  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
mankind,  was  delivered  to  the  bcenboos  fury  of 
the  tribes  of  German v  and  Scvthia." — Destine  and 

m  m 

Fall  of  ike  Roman  Empire,  voL  v.  p.  311. 

Note  3,  page  13?.  coL  1. 

With  rich  *£»&zm  £j!j  abbi 


The  plane-tree  was  much  cultivated  sjnans;  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  shade ; 
and  they  used  to  nourish  it  with  wine  instead  of 
water,  believing  (as  Sir  W.  Temple  observes,  thai 
"  this  tree  loved  that  liquor  as  well  as  those  who 
used  to  drink  under  its  shade."-  See.  irve  sates  Is 
Melmoth'9  Pliny. 

Note  4.  page  13*  aA.  2. 

Sicilv  was  ancientlT  coosaiered  as  the  favoured 
and  peculiar  dominion  of  Ceres. 


THE  WIFE  OF  ASDRCBAL. 


::  This  governor,  who  hid  \rv**ri  ytskit  wi*ea 
it  wai  at  a  (bsta.vx.  aai  y.fj-tttit  <-*•  \z+.  ica 
should  never  see  Liza  s  ±r^*-.  Car.Laae.  tLb  i#z**- 
A»irufaaL  was  so  z**z-+mrirrs-.i.  as  to  eoc*  x+jr*. 
and  privately  tir/w  i\m*.f  as  l>  con^-^rvr  *  S***.. 
The  z*»neral.  p*ea*er:  to  «*  .'.ii^rv*:  rh  a*  h  ■-■?.  v^i. 
granted  his  life,  and  ke;x  h:?i  \r*  ~*v*  \-*  tr.-.v.j/i. 
The  Cartharir.iiTi*  in  tr.e  <ru>l  &■•#  **r+T  »-.vt*r- 
sloorl  that  their  '.r/r:izD&n'Uet  ha/i  ai*/*i,;v^  t.v> 
place  t*.an  they  thr»wo;*n  thegttA*.  and  yvlXl* 
pr-yr^r;-'-!  in  p>n#-*sl-sri  -,f  Hyr*a  Th*  Kor».'A 
had  nr-v  no  +h*xty  to  rof.t/r.1  with  v.t  \\+.  i.i:* 
h'-riir*"]  devrVT"  who  >::.?  nv'.-atA  \t»fa*yku 
retired  into  \\+.  H\Ti;.>  u\  h*.Ji*'..\  a  w.1.;'.?*  wu  a 
'w-oni  riladtl  withiri  tv:  £.».*  t.v  *•:  f.v-  ;.."//;r.«-„ 
attacked  th*rm;  and  the*:  i.i.h.aj,py  *.'•-•/  !+\  fi.v: 
irij  U&n  wu  no  way  to  'tv.*;*  *t  f.r*.  to  th*  \xn\ 
pie.  A*  t.l.e  fUmM  »;..»«.*/!  •.-.«  y  p*t+*U-*\  truth  >** 
part  to  another.  U..  \:.*y  ?A  to  th*  ft  of  the 
vXlinz  th.^rre  Av!r'„-/i!  *  wife  apj*-arf-/|  j:.  Kf 
***t  appar*J.  aaif  th*  *'.'i.:  *,{  ,v-r  fc*i\t  hwi  v«-r,  * 
day  of  triumph  \  tu!  ift*r  i.^ir.y  i&u-tvl  \)m  mh\ 
U'Jst  int\. Tt-rJdiurtM  nynr. »♦.  \.'t  h •. < ;* tA  w !^^/,  « V 
aaw  aUndirig  beV/w  wirs  hrf<ih3if.'i«  '  \Uvtjm 
ard  m*J  pJi«,  'th#r  r:**»i  fJ.if.;;»  Uhvj  h*Jt»  '^f^  i/, 
fe*^  thy  life  shall  not  »>»<!  \:j*  Ustt  uh»H  »\w. 
.  this  instant  at  least  i »  tr.  y  » ■* ', '. hi  1/1  f rn  '  J  f **jfjg 
tl-u*  spokeri  ahedrrw  uuV  \  'Uyj't  a*'.*+t\  \\nu 
brth,  aad  white  thrv  w^»r,  )Hai^Ht.|  \,rt  w  # 
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threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  leaped 
down  after  them  iutu  the  flame*." — Ancient  Uni- 
versal History. 


The  sun  sets  brightly — but  a  ruddier  glow 
CVer  Afric's  heaven  the  flames  of  Carthage  throw ; 
Her  walls  have  sunk,  and  pyramids  of  fire 
In  lurid  splendor  from  her  domes  aspire; 
Swayed  by  the  wind,  tliey  wave — while  glares  the 

As  when  the  desert's  red  Simoom  is  nigh: 
The  sculptured  altar,  and  the  pillared  hall, 
Shine  out  in  dreadful  brightness  ere  they  fall ; 
Far  o'er  the  seas  the  light  of  ruin  streams, 
Rock,  wave,  and  isle  are  crimsoned  by  its  beams; 
While  captive  thousands,  bound  in  Roman  chains, 
Gaze  in  mute  horror  on  their  burning  fanes ; 
And  shouts  of  triumph,  echoing  far  around. 
Swell  from  the  victor's  tents  with  ivy  crowned.* 
But  mark !  from  yon  fair  temple's  loftiest  height 
What  towering  form  bursts  wildly  on  the  sight, 
All  regal  in  magnificent  attire, 
And  sternly  beauteous  in  terrific  ire? 
She  might  be  deemed  a  Pythia  in  the  hour 
Of  dread  communion  and  delirious  power ; 
A  being  more  than  earthly,  in  whose  eye 
There  dwells  a  Strang  and  fierce  ascendancy. 
The  flames  are  gathering  round — intensely  bright. 
Full  on  her  features  glares  their  meteor-light, 
But  a  wild  courage  sits  triumphant  then1, 
The  stormy  grandeur  of  a  proud  despair ; 
A  daring  spirit,  in  its  woes  elate, 
Mightier  than  death,  untameable  by  fate. 
The  dark  profusion  of  her  locks  unbound, 
Waves  like  a  warrior's  floating  plumage  round  ; 
Flushed  is  her  cheek,  inspired  her  haughty  mien, 
She  seems  th*  avenging  goddess  of  the  scene. 

Arc  those  her  infants,  that  with  suppliant  cry 
Cling  round  her,  shrinking  as  the  flame  draws 

nigh, 
Clasp  with  their  feeble  hands  her  gorgeous  vest, 
And  fain  would  rush  for  shelter  to  her  breast  ? 
Is  that  a  mother's  glance,  where  stern  disdain, 
And  passion  awfully  tindictivc.  reign? 

Fixed  is  her  eye  on  Asdrubal.  who  stands, 
Ignobly  safe,  amidst  the  conquering  bands; 
On  him,  who  left  her  to  that  burning  tomb, 
Alone  to  share  her  children'*  martyrdom; 
Who  when  his  country  (wished,  lied  the  strife, 
And  knelt  to  win  the  worthless  boon  of  life. 
11  Live,  traitor,  live!"'  she  cries.  '•  since  dear  to  thee. 
E?en  in  thv  fetters  can  existence  be ! 
Scorned  and  dishonored  live! — with  blasted  name. 
The  Roman's  triumph  not  to  grace,  but  shame. 
O  slave  in  spirit!  bitter  be  thy  chain 
With  tenfold  anguish  to  avenge  my  pain! 


I  Still  may  the  mania  of  thy  children  rise 
To  chase  calm  slumber  from  thy  wearied  eyes; 
Still  may  their  voices  on  the  haunted  air 
In  fearful  whispers  tell  thee  to  despair, 
Till  vain  remorse  thv  withered  heart  consume. 
Scourged  bv  relentless  shadows  of  the  tomb ! 
E'en  now  my  sons  shall  die — and  thou,  their  *9C. 
In  bondage  safe,  shalt  yet  in  them  expire. 
Think'st  thou  I  love  them  not ) — 'Twas  thine  to 

fly— 
'Tis  mine  with  these  to  suffer  and  t»  fie. 
Behold  their  fate ! — the  arms  that  can  not  save 
Have  been  their  cradle,  and  shall  be  their  gn.v*.*" 

Bright  in  her  hand  the  lifted  dagger  gleaxa*. 
Swift   from  her  children's  hearts  the  life-blood 

streams; 
With  frantic  laugh  she  clasps  them  to  the  brent 
Whose  woes  and  passions  soon  shall  be  at  rest : 
Lifts  one  appealing,  frenzied  glance  on  hi^h, 
Then  deep  'midst  rolling  flames  is  lost  to  nwrtil 

eve. 


HELIODORUS  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 


*  U  was  a  Roman  ciwioui  to  adorn  the  iuilj  of  victora  with 


hy. 


From  Maccabees,  book  2,  chapter  iii.  21.  ~  Thea 
it  would  have  pitied  a  man  to  see  the  falling  dewi 
of  the  multitude  of  all  sorts,  and  the  fear  of  the 
high  priest,  being  in  such  an  agony. — ££.  They 
then  called  upon  the  Almighty  Lord  to  keepu* 
things  committed  of  trust  safe  and  sure,  to  thou 
that  had  committed  them.— 33.  Nevertheksi 
Heliodorus  executed  that  which  was  decreed  — 
01.  Now  as  he  was  there  present  hinisr  It  wui  ta 
cuani  about  the  treasurv.  the  Lord  of  Spire*.  i»l 
the  Prince  of  all  Power,  caused  a  great  appantin. 
so  that  all  that  presumed  to  come  in  vmh  hn 
were  astonished  at  the  power  of  God.  and  faurtei. 
and  were  sore  afraid. — 2.V  For  there  apprJfJ 
unto  them  a  horse  with  a  terrible  filer  ufvn  hb, 
and  adorned  with  a  very  fair  covering,  and  lie  ru 
fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorus  with  h»  few* 
feet,  and  it  seemed  that  he  that  sat  upon  the  bow 
had  complete  harness  of  gold.— 06.  Msjrwu.  tw: 
other  young  men  appeared  before  him.  notable  « 
strength,  excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  tppt- 
rel,  who  stood  bv  him  on  either  side,  and  scwrsed 
him  continually,  and  gave  him  many  sore  ship* 
— 07.  And  Heliodorus  fell  suddenly  to  the  gToual 
and  was  compassed  with  great  darkness ;  lmt  lb? 
that  were  with  him  took  him  up  and  pot  bo 
into  a  litter.— 'M.  Thus  him  that  lately  came  ni. 

j  great  train,  and  with  all  Ills  guard  into  the  sui 
treasury,  they  carried  out.  being  unable  t*  help 
himself  with  his  weapons,  and  manifestly  fr? 
acknowledged  the  power  of  God. — 2S*.  For  be*? 
the  hand  of  God  was  cast  down,  and  lay  speech- 

Ues*,  without  all  hope  of  lite." 
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>f  wo  in  Salem  1 — mournful  cries 

>m  her  dwellings— youthful  cheeks  were 


ring  fast  from  dim  and  aged  eyes, 
ices  mingling  in  tumultuous  wail ; 
sed  to  heaven  in  agony  of  prayer, 
mVss  wrath,  and  terror,  and  despair. 

hters,  Judahl  weeping,  laid  aside 

ral  splendour  of  their  fair  array, 

rude  sackcloth  girt  their  beauty's  pride, 

ranged  the  streets  in  hurrying,  wild  dis- 

v  • 

elt  thy  priests  before  hit  awful  shrine, 

ic,  of  old,  renown  and  empire  thine. 

e  spoiler  motes    the  temple's  gate, 
ight,  the  beautiful,  his  guards  unfold, 
ic  scene  reveals  its  solemn  state, 
tsand  pillars,  rich  with  sculptured  gold; 
,  with  eye  unhallowed,  views  th'  abode, 
ed  spot,  the  dwelling-place  of  God. 

t  thou,  Mighty  Presence!  that  of  yore 
ront  between  the  cherubim  to  rest, 
a  cloud  of  glory,  shadowing  o'er 
actuary  the  chosen  and  the  blest  1 
tat  didst  make  fair  Sion's  ark  thy  throne, 
the  oracle's  recess  thine  own ! 

God !  that  through  th1  Assyrian  host, 
1  with  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour, 
the  proud,  to  hush  th1  invader's  boast, 
>as*  triumphant  in  avenging  power, 
.  the  day-spring  on  the  silent  scene, 
h  atone  revealed  where  thou  haikt  been. 

a  not  wake.  O  Chastener !  in  thy  might, 
ard  thine  ancient  and  majestic  hill, 
ft  from  heaven  the  full  Shechinah:s  light 
streamed  the  house  of  holiness  to  fill? 
once  more  defend  thy  loved  domain, 
one !  Deliverer !  rise  again ! 

of  thee,  the  plunderer,  undismayed. 
■  on,  the  sacred  chambers  to  explore 
he  bright  treasures  of  the  fane  are  laid, 
rphan's  portion,  and  the  widow's  store ; 
cks  his  heart  though  age  unsuccoured  die, 
it  consume  the  cheek  of  infancy  ? 

atruders! — hark!  a  mighty  sound! 
1  a  burst  of  light ! — away,  away ! 
1  glory  fust  the  temple  round. 
on  bright  m  terrible  array ! 
a  steed  of  no  terrestrial  frame, 
i  a  whirlwind,  and  his  breath  a  flame ! 

i  is  clothed  with  thunder* — and  his  mane 
i  waving  fire— the  kindling  of  his  eye 


U  ■  ssrtwnr    srrtfTiT  with  iVmliin 

His  glance — bis  gesture,  fierce  in  majesty! 
Instinct  with  light  he  seems,  and  formed  tu  Sear 
Some  dread  archangel  through  the  fieadi  of  air. 

But  who  is  he,  in  panoply  of  gold, 

Throned  on  that  burning  charger  ?— bright  his 
form, 
Yet  balm  brightness  awful  to  behold. 

And  girt  with  al  &e  terrors  of  the  storm! 
T.ignfaimg  is  on  his  helmet'*  crest—and  few 
Shrinks  from  the  splendour  of  his  brow 


And  by  his  side  two  radiant  warriors  sund 
AD  armed,  and  kingly  so  commanding 

Oh!  more  then  kingly,  godlike  .V- sterarj 
Their  peat  indignant,  and  each  dazzling 

Beams  with  sW  beauty  to  immoruli  given, 

Magnificent  in  all  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

Then  sinks  each  gazer's  heart— each  knee  is  tared 
In  trembling  awe— but.  as  to  fit&ii  cf  £^Lt. 

Th'  unearthly  war-steed,  rushing  thrash  the 
crowd, 
Bursts  on  their  leader  in  terrific  carit: 

And  the  stern  angels  of  thai  dread  aioie 

Pursue  its  plunderer  with  the  tcocrgt  cf  God. 


Darkness — thick  darkne« ' — i:  w  c r.  ««h  fc* 

Rash  Heliodoru — z*AyjrJjtm  \&i  :*!* — 
Bloodless  hi?  cheek,  aad  o'er  Lia  *:.r;<i>;:  *t*» 

m 

Mirts.  as  of  death.  r£jj*r>i  :i*ir  kj&jt?  »*il ; 
And  thus  th'  oppressor.  it  his  &u'-itracfc  tn^s, 
U  borne  from  that  in^iAk-AA  &£■*. 


The  light  ratam* — the  warri-.r*  if  t-*  *£j 

Have  passed,  with  *3  th*ir  i .-*4. : i 2  ys.;. -  e  way ; 

Then  wakes  the  timt.rr!  *-**.-*  t.l>  v/r.3  </u  Li^ti 
Triumphant,  a*  in  J'^ah  •  +IU.T  'l\y\ 

Rejoice.  O  city  of  tr.*  **rzv\  JjII' 

Salem,  exult!  thy  Gel  u  with  the*  titf 


NIGHT-SCENE  IN  GENOA. 


.  ihou  given  ihe  bone  ar»rc?th  i 
viih  thundcrl"— Job,  xixix  lfr 
19 


IIvKhoucMtad 


feom  hiiMOSLi  s  ■  kg.;--:?.'.: v. ;.'  :r k \ \ v. •. •■  ».%.-• 

"  En  nv':rafc  ton*;*  'j»j':  k-  G«',fj'/i/.  ;•>  ,.r*ui\  wM 
avee  afkur  la  spj*rr«-  »»»nir*.  Kjm*  u*  i.Um-rii  *U> 
chirrs  **iJ:ii*:it+*  j*a.r  ■„/*-   >\ihhvW.  *.jwb-      I>» 
consul*  <1<:  1  *tth»*  I 100  y,nt  •'.uhbr  li  \**n  -\*tm 
leur  patm.  a>j  Hii'i'/i  *!•■»  ii/U*f.'.  **,ur-U*.  •*  Uui 
voix  ft  plm  \SA***.tiU*  qu"  mi    1>jntit  ',,\vji.K 
dourdir  en  «|«i*l*|i.«:  ***1te  u:.'-.  *our.'t,\t >yvm      \\% 
OUttiTt*iT)r.i.T*.li\  psr  **-'«lf#T  tm.rt.UttJii*  «f»«  <)i* 
[SjftiU/srirf  (/V.ifiqttf:'*  »l«;  |/I«j* *  »jf  r  '!»-«  M*.,y#  li*    #|fj« 
tx\*ty\uit  *Atim\\  *:%%\.t'n\u*.%  dan*  Ick  i./urub-t  |j«f 
W:Ur  p*r*lit£  a»«.  |»-»*-hil»«J<  \*i\vm  ,  f/Uf*,  wr/^» 
i^rrUnt  a»M;  I*  lvftfriUc  twilUrd,  Htiv«w«,WM« 
1  ucbfcwiur  iL.  (i(MAt\iiitv  VfiuyA  «^we  V.V.mm«W 
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soleil,  appder  au  son  dcs  cloches  lcs  citoyens  an 
parlemcnt;  ils  se  flattoient  que  la  surprise  et 
l'alanue  de  cettc  convocation  inattenduc,  an  milieu 
de  lobscurite  de  la  nuit,  rendroit  l'asscmblee  et 
plus  complete  ct  plus  docile.  Li's  citoyens,  en 
accourant  au  parlemcnt  general,  virent,  au  milieu 
de  la  place  publique,  le  vieil  archeveque,  entoure 
de  son  clcrge  en  habit  dc  ceremonies,  et  portant 
dcs  torches  allumces,  tandis  que  les  reliques  dc 
Saint  Jean  BaptLste,  le  protecteur  de  Genes,  Viol- 
ent ex  peaces  devant  lui,  et  que  les  citoyens  les 
plus  respectables  portoicnt  a  leurs  mains  dcs  croix 
suppliantes.  Dcs  que  rassemblec  fut  formce,  le 
vieillard  se  leva,  et  de  sa  voix  casscc  il  conjura  les 
chefs  de  parti,  au  nom  du  Dieu  de  paix,  au  nom 
du  salut  de  leurs  omes,  au  nom  dc  leur  patrie  et  de 
la  liberie,  dont  leurs  discordes  entimineroient  la 
mine,  de  jurer  sur  levangile  1'oubli  de  leurs  que- 
rcllcs,  et  la  paix  a  venir. 

"  Les  hcrauts,  des  qu'il  cut  fini  dc  parlor,  s'avan- 
c&rcnt  aussitot  vers  Roland  Avogado,  le  chef  de 
Tune  des  factions,  qui  ctoit  present  a  lassemblce, 
et,  secondes  par  les  acclamations  de  tout  le  peuple, 
et  par  les  prieres  de  ses  parens  eux-memes,  ils  le 
■ommdrent  de  se  conformer  au  vceu  des  consuls  et 
de  la  nation. 

"Roland,  a  leur  approchc,  dechira  ses  habits, 
et,  sVuHcyant  par  terre  en  versant  des  larmes,  il 
appela  a  haute  voix  les  morts  qu'il  avoit  jure"  dc 
venger,  et  qui  ne  lui  permcttoicnt  pas  de  pardon- 
net  leurs  vieillcs  offenses.  Comme  on'  ne  pouvoit 
le  determiner  6  s'avanccr,  les  consuls  cux-memes, 
l'archeveque  et  le  clcrgg  s'approchcrent  dc  lui,  et, 
renouvelant  leurs  prieres,  ils  1'entrainercnt  enfin, 
ct  lui  firent  jurer  sur  l'evangilc  1'oubli  de  ses  ini- 
mitics  passecs. 

11  Les  chefs  du  parti  contraire,  Foulqucs  de  Cas- 
tro, et  Ingo  dc  Volta,  n'etoicnt  pas  prcsens  a  ras- 
semblec, mais  le  peuple  ct  le  clcrge  se  portcrcnt  en 
foulc  a  leurs  maisons;  ils  les  trouverent  deja 
6branlcs  par  ce  qu'ils  venoient  d'apprendre,  ct, 
profit  ant  de  leur  emotion,  ils  leur  firent  jurer  une 
reconciliation  sincere,  et  donncr  le  baiser  de  paix 
aux  chefs  de  la  faction  oppescc.  Alors  les  cloches 
de  la  ville  sonnerent  en  temoignagc  d'allegresse, 
et  l'archeveque  de  retour  sur  la  place  publique 
entonna  un  Tc  Deum  avec  toute  le  peuple,  en 
honneur  du  Dieu  dc  paix  qui  avoit  sauv6  leur 
patrie." — Histoirc  dcs  Rcpubliqucs  Italicnnea,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1 19 — 150. 

In  Genoa,  when  the  sunset  gave 
Its  last  warm  purple  to  the  wave, 
No  sound  of  war,  no  voice  of  fear, 
Was  heard,  announcing  danger  near: 
Though  deadliest  foes  were  there,  whose  hate 
But  slumbered  till  its  hour  of  fate, 
Yet  calmly,  at  the  twilight's  close, 
Sunk  the  wide  city  to  repose. 


But  when  deep  midnight  reigned  around, 
All  sodden  woke  the  alarm-bell's  sound, 
Full  swelling,  while  the  hollow  breeze 
Bore  its  dread  summons  o'er  the  seas. 
Then,  Genoa,  from  their  slumber  started 
Thy  sons,  the  free,  the  fearless-hearted*; 
Then  mingled  with  th*  awakening  peal 
Voices,  and  steps,  and  clash  of  steel. 
"  Arm,  warriors,  arm !  for  danger  calls, 
Arise  to  guard  your  native  walls  P 
With  breathless  haste  the  gathering  throng 
Hurry  the  echoing  streets  along ; 
Through  darkness  rushing  to  the  scene 
Where  their  bold  councils  still  convene. 
— But  there  a  blaze  of  torches  bright 
Pours  its  red  radiance  on  the  night, 
O'er  fane,  and  dome,  and  column  playing, 
With  every  fitful  night-wind  swaying, 
Now  floating  o'er  each  tall  arcade, 
Around  the  pillared  scene  displayed, 
In  light  relieved  by  depth  of  shade; 
And  now,  with  ruddy  meteor-glare, 
Full  streaming  on  the  silvery  hair 
And  the  bright  cross  of  him  who  stands. 
Rearing  that  sign  with  suppliant  hands, 
Girt  with  his  consecrated  train, 
The  hallowed  servants  of  the  fane. 
Of  life's  past  woes  the  fading  trace 
Hath  given  that  aged  patriarch's  face 
Expression  holy,  deep,  resigned, 
The  calm  sublimity  of  mind. 
Years  o'er  his  snowy  head  had  passed, 
And  left  him  of  his  race  the  last ; 
Alone  on  earth — yet  still  his  mien 
Is  bright  with  majesty  serene ; 
And  those  high  hopes,  whose  guiding-star 
Shines  from  th'  eternal  worlds  afar, 
Have  with  that  light  illumed  his  eye, 
Whose  fount  is  immortality, 
And  o'er  his  features  poured  a  ray 
Of  glory,  not  to  pass  away. 
He  seems  a  being  who  hath  known 
Communion  with  his  God  alone, 
On  earth  by  nought  but  pity's  tie 
Detained  a  moment  from  on  high ! 
One  to  sublimer  worlds  allied, 
One,  from  all  passion  purified. 
E'en  now  half  mingled  with  the  sky, 
And  all  prepared— oh!  not  to  die — 
But  like  the  prophet,  to  aspire, 
In  heaven's  triumphal  car  of  fire. 
He  speaks — and  from  the  throngs  around 
Is  heard  not  e'en  a  whispered  sound ; 
Awe-struck  each  heart,  and  fixed  each  glance, 
They  stand  as  in  a  spell  bound-trance : 
He  speaks— oh !  who  can  hear  nor  own 
The  might  of  each  prevailing  tone  7 

"  Chieftains  and  warriors!  ye,  so  long 
Aroused  to  strife  by  mutual  wrong, 
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fierce  and  far-transmitted  hate 
nade  your  country  desolate ; 
y  the  love  ye  bear  her  name, 
t  pure  spark  of  holy  flame 
Hiora's  altar  brightly  burning, 
ice  extinguished — ne'er  returning ; 
your  hopes  of  bliss  to  come 
buret  the  bondage  of  the  tomb ; 
i,  the  God  who  bade  us  live 
each  other  and  forgive ; 
j>on  ye  to  resign 
iscords  at  your  country's  shrine, 
ncient  feud  in  peace  atone, 
your  keen  swords  for  her  alone, 
vear  upon  the  cross  to  oast, 
•ii's  mantle  o'er  the  past." 
oice  replies— the  holy  bands 
:e  to  where  yon  chieftain  stands. 
olded  arms  and  brow  of  gloom 
dowed  by  his  floating  plume 
i  they  lift  the  cross — in  vain 
is— oh !  say  not  with  disdain, 
h  a  mien  of  haughty  grief, 
tIcb  not  e'en  from  heaven  relief: 
ds  his  robes — he  sternly  speaks — 
rs  are  on  the  warrior's  cheeks, 
thcr!  not  thus  the  wound*  may  close 
d  by  eternal  foes, 
t  thou  thy  mandate  can  efface 
cad  volcana's  burning  trace? 
the  earthquake's  ravaged  scene 
ling,  as  it  once  hath  been? 
or  the  deeds  the  sword  hath  done 
mess  is  not  lightly  won ; 
>rds,  by  hatred  spoke,  may  not 
a  summer  breeze,  forgot ! 
in — we  deem  the  war-feud's  rage 
on  of  our  heritage, 
s,  now  slumbering  with  their  fame, 
ithed  us  that  undying  flame; 
that  have  long  been  still  and  cold 
le  us  from  their  silent  mould, 
aces,  heard  on  earth  no  more, 
to  our  spirits  as  of  yore, 
ot  of  mercy — blood  alone 
tin  of  bloodshed  may  atone ; 
i  else  can  pay  that  mighty  debt, 
ad  forbid  us  to  forget." 
lauses — from  the  patriarch's  brow 
beams  more  lofty  grandeur  now; 
erend  form,  his  aged  hand, 
;  a  gesture  of  command, 
ce  is  awful,  and  his  eye 
nth  prophetic  majesty, 
e  dead ! — and  deem'st  thou  they  retain 
of  terrestrial  passion's  stain? 
t  incurred  in  days  gone  by, 
of  the  fearful  penalty? 


And  ■ey'st  thou,  mortal!  blood  alone 

For  deeds  of  slaughter  may  atone? 

There  hath  been  Mood— by  HIM  'twas  shed 

To  expiate  every  crime  who  bled ; 

Th'  absolving  God  who  died  to  save, 

And  rose  in  victory  from  the  grave ! 

And  by  that  stainless  offering  given 

Alike  on  all  on  earth  to  heaven; 

By  that  inevitable  hour 

When  death  shall  vanquish  pride  and  power, 

And  each  departing  passion's  force 

Concentrate  all  in  late  remorse ; 

And  by  the  day  when  doom  shall  be 

Passed  on  earth's  luHsflsto,  and  on  thee, 

The  doom  that  shall  not  be  repealed, 

Once  uttered,  and  for  ever  sealed; 

I  summon  llee,  O  child  of  clay ! 

To  cast  thy  darker  thoughts  away 

And  meet  thy  foes  in  peace  and  love, 

As  thou  wouldst  join  the  blest  above." 

Still  as  he  speaks  unwonted  feeling 
Is  o'er  the  chieftain's  bosom  stealing; 
Oh  I  not  in  vain  the  pleading  cries 
Of  anxious  thousands  round  him  rise, 
He  yields— devotion's  mingled  senso 
Of  faith,  and  fear,  and  penitence, 
Pervading  all  his  soul,  he  bows 
To  offer  on  the  cross  his  vows, 
And  that  best  incense  to  the  skies, 
Each  evil  passion's  sacrifice. 

Then  tears  from  warriors'  eyes  were  flowing, 
High  hearts  with  soft  emotions  glowing, 
Stern  foes  as  long-loved  brothers  greeting, 
And  ardent  throngs  in  transport  meeting. 
And  eager  footsteps  forward  pressing 
And  accents  load  in  joyous  blessing; 
And  when  their  first  wiW  tumults  cease, 
A  thousand  voices  echo  "  Peace  1" 

Twilight's  dim  mist  hatrr  rolled  away 
And  the  rich  Orient  burns  with  day; 
Then,  as  to  greet  the  sunbeam's  birth, 
Rises  the  choral  hymn  of  earth; 
Th'  exulting  strain  through  Genoa  swelling, 
Of  peace  and  holy  rapture  telling. 
Far  float  the  sounds  o'er  vale  and  steep, 
The  seaman  hears  them  on  the  deep, 
So  mellowed  by  the  gale,  they  seem 
As  the  wild  music  of  a  dream; 
But  not  on  mortal  ear  alone 
Peals  the  triumphant  anthem's  tone, 
For  beings  of  a  purer  sphere 
Bend  with  celestial  joy,  to  hear 


THE  TROUBADOUR  AND  RICHARD 
CCEUR  DE  LION. 


"Not  only  the  place  of  Richard's  confinement" 
(when  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Duke  of 
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n  if  we  believe  the  literary  history  of  the  times,  tat 
even  the  circumstance  of  his  captivity,  was  care- 
fiuly  concealed  by  hit  vindictive  enemies :  and  both 
night  have  remained  unknown  but  for  the  grate- 
ful attachment  of  a  Provencal  bard,  or  minstrel, 
named  Blondel,  who  had  shared  that  prince's 
friendship  and  tasted  his  bounty.  Having  travel- 
led over  all  the  European  continent  to  learn  the 
destiny  of  his  beloved  patron,  Blondel  accidentally 
got  intelligence  of  a  certain  castle  in  Germany, 
where  a  prisoner  of  distinction  was  confined,  and 
guarded  with  great  vigilance.  Persuaded  by  a  se- 
cret impulse  that  this  prisoner  was  the  King  of 
England,  the  minstrel  repaired  to  the  place ;  but 
the  gates  of  the  castle  were  shut  against  him,  and 
he  could  obtain  no  information  relative  to  the  name 
or  quality  of  the  unhappy  person  it  secured.  In 
this  extremity,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  expe- 
dient for  making  the  desired  discovery.  He  chant- 
ed, with  a  loud  voice,  some  verses  of  a  song  which 
had  been  composed  partly  by  himself,  partly  by 
Richard ;  and\  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  on  m»lring 
a  pause,  he  heard  it  re-echoed,  and  continued  by 
the  royal  captive."— (Hist.  Troubadours.)  To 
this  discovery  the  English  monarch  is  said  to  have 
eventually  owed  his  release."— See  Russell's  Mo- 
dun  Europe,  voL  L  p.  369. 


The  Troubadour  o'er  many  a  plain 
Hath  roamed  unwearied,  but  in  vain. 
O'er  many  a  rugged  mountain-scene, 
And  forest-wild,  his  track  hath  been ; 
Beneath  Calabria's  glowing  sky 
He  hath  sung  the  songs  of  chivalry, 
His  voice  hath  swelled  on  the  Alpine  breeze, 
And  rung  through  the  snowy  Pyrenees ; 
From  Ebro's  banks  to  Danube's  wave, 
He  hath  sought  his  prince,  the  loved,  the  brave, 
And  yet,  if  still  on  earth  thou  art, 
O  monarch  of  the  lion-heart ! 
The  faithful  spirit,  which  distress 
But  heightens  to  devotedncss, 
By  toil  and  trial  vanquished  not, 
Shall  guide  thy  minstrel  to  the  spot. 

He  hath  reached  a  mountain  hung  with  vine, 
And  woods  that  wave  o'er  the  lovely  Rhine ; 
The  feudal  towers  that  crest  its  height 
Frown  in  unconquerable  might ; 
Dark  is  their  aspect  of  sullen  state, 
No  helmet  hangs  o'er  the  massy  gate(l) 
To  bid  the  wearied  pilgrim  rest, 
At  the  chieftain's  board  a  welcome  guest ; 
Vainly  rich  evening's  parting  smile 
Would  chase  the  gloom  of  the  haughty  pile, 
That  'midst  "bright  sunshine  lowers  on  high, 
Like  a  thunder-cloud  in  a  summer-sky. 

Not  these  the  halls  where  a  child  of  song 
Awhile  bulj  speed  the  hours  along : 


Their  echoes  should  repeat  alone 
The  tyrant's  mandate,  the  prisuoeiV 
Or  the  wild  huntsman's  bugle-blast, 
When  his  phantom-trsin  are  harrying  psst(7) 
The  weary  minstrel  paused — his  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  scene  despondingrj : 
Within  the  lengthening  shadow,  east 
By  the  fortress  towers  and  ramparts  vast, 
Lingering  he  gazed — the  recks  around 
Sublime  in  savage  grandeur  frowned; 
Proud  guardians  of  the  regal  flood, 
In  giant  strength  the  mountains  stood; 
By  torrents  cleft,  by  tempests  riven, 
Yet  mingling  with  the  calm  bloe  hem  ten. 
Their  peaks  were  bright  with  a  sonny  glow, 
But  the  Rhine  all  shadowy  rolled  below ; 
In  purple  tints  the  vineyards  smifed, 
But  the  woods  beyond  waved  dark  and  wild; 
Nor  pastoral  pipe,  nor  convent's  bell, 
Was  heard  on  the  sighing  bresse  to  swek\ 
But  all  was  lonely,  silent, 
A  stern,  yet  gloriow 

But  hark !  that  solemn  itilhwss  breaking, 
The  Troubadour's  wild  song  is  waking, 
Full  oft  that  song,  in  days  gone  by, 
Hath  cheered  the  sons  of  chivalry;. 
It  hath  swelled  o'er  Judab/s  m«w»t»iw  loop, 
Hermon !  thy  echoes  have  learned  its  lone ; 
On  the  Great  Plain(3)  its  notes  have  rang, 
The  leagued  Crusader's  tents  among; 
'T  was  loved  by  the  lion-heart,  who  wen 
The  palm  in  the  field  of  Ascalon; 
And  now  afar  o'er  the  rocks  of  Rhine 
Peals  the  bold  strain  of  Palestine. 

THE  TROUBADOUR'S  SONG. 

"  Thine  hour  is  come,  and  the  stake  is  set," 
The  sotdan  cried  to  the  captive  knight, 

"And  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  in  throngs  aw  nst 
To  gaze  on  the  fearful  sight. 

"  But  be  our  faith  by  thy  lips  professed, 

The  faith  of  Mecca's  shrine, 
Cast  down  the  red-cross  that  marks  thy  vest, 

And  life  shall  yet  be  thine." 

"  I  have  seen  the  flow  of  my  bosom's  blood, 

And  gazed  with  undaunted  eye ; 
I  have  borne  the  bright  cross  through  fire  andflood, 

And  thinkest  thou  I  fear  to  die  ? 

"  I  have  stood  where  thousands  by  Salem's  towns, 

Have  fallen  for  the  name  divine ; 
And  the  faith  that  cheered  their  dosing  hours 

Shall  be  the  tight  of  mine." 

"  Thus  wilt  thou  die  in  the  pride  of  health, 
And  the  glow  of  youth's  fresh  bloom  1 

Thou  art  offered  life,  and  pomp,  and  with. 
Or  torture  and.  the  tomb." 
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been  wb^  the  crown  of  thorns  was  twined  invited  to  enter,  and  partake  of  hospitality.    So  in 


dying  Saviour's  brow ; 
ned  the  treasures  that  lure  mankind, 
[  reject  them  now  I" 

ou  the  son  of  a  noble  fine 

ind  that  is  fair  and  blest  1 

h  not  thy  spirit,  proud  captive !  pine, 

i  on  its  shores  to  rest  1 

own  is  the  choice  to  hail  once  mare 
oil  of  thy  fathers1  birth, 
*p  when  thy  lingering  pangs  are  o'er, 
Uen  in  foreign  earth." 

air  are  the  Tine-clad  hills'  that  rise 
;  country  of  my  love ; 
though  cloudless  my  native  skies, 
j's  a  brighter  dime  above !" 

d  hath  paused    for  another  tone 
nth  the  muss]  of  his  own; 
heart  bests  h%n  with  hope  again, 
Q-known  voice  prolongs  the  strain. 

ere  none  within  thy  father's  hall, 
er  the  wide  blue  main, 
Christian!  left  to  deplore  thy  fall, 
sorrow  deep  and  vain  7" 

are  hearts  that  still,  through  all  the  past, 
inging  have  loved  me  well ; 
•e  eyes  whose  tears  were  streaming  fast 
i 1  bade  my  home  farewell. 

they  wept  o'er  the  warrior's  bier, 

th'  apostate's  living  stain ; 

a  land  where  those  who  loved,  when  here, 

meet  to  love  again." 

!  thy  prince — long  sought,  long  lost, 

kr  of  the  red-cross  host ! 

!— to  none  thy  joy  betray, 

Troubadour!  away,  away  I 

>  the  island  of  the  brave, 

i  on  the  bosom  of  the  wave,(4) 

he  sons  of  the  noblo  soil, 

their  lion  from  the  toil ; 

s  the  wassail-cup  shall  flow, 

i  each  hall  the  hearth  shall  glow ; 

al  board  shall  be  richly  crowned, 

nights  and  chieftains  revel  round, 

lousand  harps  with  joy  shall  ring, 

jerry  England  hails  her  king. 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  144,001  1. 
Mo  helmet  bangs  o'er  the  many  gate. 
i  a  custom  in  feudal  times  to  hang  out  a 
n  a  castle,  as  a  token  thai  strangers  were 


the  romance  of  ( Pexcefixest,'  "  Us  fasoinet  mcttre 
an  plus  hault  de  leur  hostel  on  heauime,  en  signs 
que  tons  les  gentils  hommtsj  et  gentilles  fcmmssi 
entnewmt  harriiment  en  leur  hostel  comma  en  leur 
propre.n 

Note  9,  page  144,  col.  2. 

Or  the  wild  hsntsman's  bugfe-blast, 

Whan  bis  phantom-gain  an  hurrying  past 

• 

Popular  tradition  has  made  several  mountains  in 
Germany  the  haunt  of  the  wild  Jagcr,  or  super- 
natural huntsman — the  superstitious  tales  relating 
to  the  Unterburg  are  sscorded  in  Eustace's  Clas- 
Tour;  and  it  if  still  believed  in  the  romantic 
district  of  the  Odenwald,  that  the  knight  of  Rodcn- 
stein,  issuing  from  his  ruined  castle,  announces 
the  approach  of  war  by  traversing  the  air  with  a 
noisy  armament  to  the  opposite  castle  of  Schnd- 
lerts. — See  the  Manuel  pour  les  Voyageurs  tur  le 
Rhin,  and  Autumn  on  the  Rhine. 


Note  3,  page  144,  col  & 
Ob  the  Great  Plain  in  notes  have  rung. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence the  "  Great  Plain ;"  in  Scripture,  and  else- 
where, the  "field  of  Megiddo,"  the  "Galitan 
Plain."  This  plain,  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  memor- 
able contest  in  the  first  ages  of  Jewish  history,  as 
well  as  during  the  Roman  empire,  the  Crusades, 
and  even  in  later  times.  It  has  been  a  chosen 
place  for  encampment  in  every  contest  carried  on 
in  this  country,  from  the  days  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  until  the  diastrous  march 
of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Warriors 
out  of  "  every  nation- which  is  under  heaven"  have 
pitched  their  tents  upon  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their  na- 
tions wet  with  the  dews  of  Hcrmon  and  Thabor. 
— Dr.  Clarke'*  TravcU. 

Note  4,  page  145,  col  1. 
The  gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  wave. 

"  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea." 

Shakspcare's  Richard  I1L 


THE  DEATH  OF  CONRADIN. 


FROM  SISMONDl's  "REPUBLiaiiES  ITALIEKKES." 

"  La  defahe  de  Conradin  na>,00voit  mettre  one 
terme  ni  a  sea  malheurs,  ni  auz  vengeances  du  roi 
(Charles  d'Anjou).  L'amour  du  peuple  pour  I'he- 
ritier  legitime  du  trdne,  avoit  6clat6  d'une  maniero 
efTrayante ;  il  pouvoit  causer  de  nouvelles  tevotar 
tions,  si  Gonitiiiv  tomBoxa&  «&  V*\  tfc  Ctari«*s 
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revttant  ml  defiance  et  sa  cruautc  des  formes  de  la 
justice,  resolut  dc  faire  perir  sur  l'echafaud  le  der- 
nier rejeton  de  la  Maison  dc  Souabe,  Funique  es- 
pe1  ranee  dc  son  parti  Un  seul  juge  Provencal  et 
sujet  de  Charles,  dont  les  historiens  n'ont  pas  vonlu 
conscrver  le  nom,  osa  voter  pour  la  mort,  d'autres 
se  renferniercnt  dans  un  timide  et  coupable  silence; 
et  Charles,  sur  l'autorito  de  ce  seul  juge,  fit  pro- 
nouncer,  par  Robert  de  Ban,  protonotaire  du  roy- 
aume,  la  sentence  dc  mort  contrc  Conradin  et  tous 
ses  campagnons.  Cette  sentence  Alt  communi- 
quee  a  Conradin,  coinme  il  jouoit  aux  echec* ;  on 
lui  laissa  peu  dc  temps  pour  se  preparer  a  son  exe- 
cution, et  le  '20  d'Octobre,  il  fut  conduit,  avec  tous 
ses  amis,  sur  la  Place  du  Marclic  de  Naples,  le 
long  du  rivage  de  la  mcr.  Charles  ctoit  present, 
avec  toutc  sa  cour,  et  unc  foule  immense  entouroit 
le  roi  vainqueur  et  le  roi  condamne.  Conradin 
etoit  entrc  les  mains  des  bourreaux ;  il  detacha  lui- 
mdme  son  .manteau.  ct  set  ant  mis  a  genoux  pour 
prior,  il  se  releva  en  s't-criant :  '  Oh,  ma  mere, 
quelle  profunde  douleur  te  causera  la  nouvellc  qu'on 
▼a  te  porter  de  moi ! '  Puis-il  tourna  les  yeux  sur 
la  foule  qui  I'entouroit ;  il  vit  les  larmes,  il  enten- 
dit  les  sanglots  de  son  peuplc ;  alors,  detachant  son 
gant,  U  jcta  au  milieu  de  ses  sujets  cc  gage  dun 
combat  de  vengeance,  et  rendit  sa  tcte  au  bourreau. 
Apfta  hri,  sur  le  meinc  echafaud,  Charles  fit 
trancher  le  tcte  au  Due  d'Autrichc,  aux  Comtes 
Gualferano  ct  Bartolommeo  Lancia,  et  aux  Comtes 
Gerard  dc  Galvano  Donoratico  de  Pise.  Par  une 
rafinement  de  cruaute,  Charles  voulut  que  le  pre- 
mier, fits  du  second,  preccdut  son  pere,  et  mourut 
entre  ses  bras.  Les  cad  a  v  res,  d'aprt-s  ses  ordres. 
furent  exclus  d'une  tcrre  sainte,  et  inhumes  sans 
pompe  sur  le  rivage  de  la  mer.  Charles  II.  cepen- 
dant  tit  dans  la  suite  batir,  sur  le  meme  lieu,  une 
eglisc  dc  Carmelites,  comme  pour  appaiser  ces  om- 
bres irritees.*' 


No  cloud  to  dim  the  splendour  of  the  day 
Which  breaks  o'er  Naples  and  her  lovely  bay, 
And  lights  that  brilliant  sea  and  manic  shore 
With  everv  tint  that  charmed  the  great  of  vore ; 

•  we 

Th'  imperial  ones  of  earth — who  proudly  bade 
Their  marble  domes  e'en  ocean's  realm  invade. 

That  race  is  gone — but  glorious  Nature  here 
Maintains  unchanged  her  own  sublime  career, 
And  bids  these  regions  of  the  sun  display 
Bright  hues,  surviving  empires  past  away. 

The  beam  of  heaven  expands — its  kindling  smile 
Reveals  each  charm  of  many  a  fairy  isle, 
Whose  image  floats  in  softer  colouring  drest, 
With  all  its  rocks  and  vines  on  ocean's  breast. 
Misenum's  cape  hath  caught  the  vi\id  ray, 
On  Roman  streamers  there  no  more  to  play ; 
Still  as  of  old,  unalterably  bright. 
Lovely  it  sleep*  on  Porilippo's  Ikcight, 


With  all  Italia's  sunshine  to  illume 
The  ilex  canopy  of  Virgil's  tomb. 
Campania's  plains  rejoice  in  light,  and  spread 
Their  gay  luxuriance  o'er  the  mighty  dead-, 
Fair  glittering  to  thine  own  transparent  skies, 
Thy  palaces,  exulting  Naples !  rise ; 
While,  far  on  high,  Vesuvius  ream  his  peak, 
Furrowed  and  dark  with  many  a  lava  streak. 

O  ye  bright  shores  of  Circe  and  the  Muse ! 
Rich  with  all  nature's  and  all  fiction's  hues; 
Who  shall  explore  your  regions,  and  declare 
The  poet  erred  to  paint  Elysium  there  ? 
Call  up  his  spirit,  wanderer!  bid  him  guide 
Thy  steps,  those  siren-haunted  seas  beside. 
And  all  the  scene  a  lovelier  light  shall  wear. 
And  spells  more  potent  shall  pervade  the  air. 
What  though  his  dust  be  scattered,  and  his  urn 
Long  from  its  sanctuary  of  slumber  torn.(l) 
Still  dwell  the  beings  of  bis  verse  around, 
Hovering  in  beauty  o'er  the  enchanted  ground; 
EI  is  lays  are  murmured  in  each  breeze  that  rote* 
Soil  o'er  the  sunny  waves  and  orange-groves. 
His  memory's  charm  is  spread  o'er  shore  and  sea, 
The  soul,  the  genius  of  Paithenope; 
Shedding  o'er  myrtle-shade  and  vine-clad  hill 
The  purple  radiance  of  Elysium  still.     . 

Yet  that  fair  soil  and  calm  resplendent  iky 
Have  witnessed  many  a  dark  reality. 
Oft  o'er  those  bright  blue  seas  the  gale  hath  bone 
The  sighs  of  exiles  never  to  return. (2) 
There  with  the  whisper  of  Campania's  gale 
Hath  mingled  oft  affection's  funeral  wail, 
Mourning  for  buried  heroes — while  to  her 
That  glowing  land  was  but  their  sepulchre^) 
And  there  of  old,  the  dread,  mysterious  moan 
Swelled  from  strange  voices  of  no  mortal  loot, 
And  that  wild  trumpet,  whose  unearthly  note 
Was  heard  at  midnight  o'er  the  hill*  to  dosit 
Around  the  spot  where  Agrippina  died, 
Denouncing  vengeance  on  the  matricide  (4) 

Past  are  those  ages — yet  another  crime. 
Another  wo  must  stain  th'  Elysian  clime. 
There  stands  a  scaffold  on  the  sunny  shore- 
It  must  be  crimsoned  e'er  the  day  is  o'er! 
There  is  a  throne  in  regal  pomp  arrayed, — 
A  scene  of  death  from  thence  must  be  sunrrttl. 
Marked  ye  the  rushing  throngs  7 — each  nasi » 

pale, 
Each  hurried  glance  reveals  a  fearful  tale; 
But  the  deep  workings  of  th'  indignant  breast, 
Wrath,  hatred,  pity,  must  I*  all  suppressed: 
The  burning  tear  awhile  must  check  its  e^arw, 
Th:  avenging  thought  concentrate  all  iu  force, 
For  tyranny  is  near  and  will  not  brook 
Aught  but  submission  in  each  guarded  look. 

Girt  with  his  fierce  Provencals,  and  with  miffl 
Austere  in  triumph,  gazing  on  the  scene, (j>) 
And  in  liis  eye  a  keen  suspicious  glance 
Of  jealous  nride  and  restless  vigilance, 
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the  conqueror! — vainly  in  hk  face.  The  no  rrx^ee*  i=  ii"  'adcoi'M  4*7. 

tier  fueling  hope  would  seek  a  trace:  Life  all  ar.-cai  Li=  ^ir^ — ani  i*»  ^ns  ft 

mud,  mm  ere.  the  spirit  which  hath  feet  Vet  L^ift  L>  >*:•*  ~~r  -nays-i.  >  ~._-  -f 

ghty  stamp  to  each  dark  lineament:  The  rape  of  *  tare-not  i_c  l  Uit'jkji.  *  .rs 

tailing  mercy,  in  the  sternness  there.  Vengeance,  thai  _£«  liitir  :*■-=. "»  -htlj  *  ir» 

4ad  at  once  her  sentence — to  despair!  May  ileep  sc^reiwii  iwrJjs — «e  zlc  <sjBt 

thou,  fidr  boy!  the  beautiful,  the  bra**,  i 0ne  *oft*rj^*fe  "Tf*  i  **.  ^Z75^ 

maiing  from  the  dungeon  to  the  grave,  ^n*  *M"  "t1*  '^  *-  *IJ-  :*  ^  ^ 

all  is  yet  around  thee  which  can  give  "  Ala*.  »*  *■■**■  =7  &-*  "^    w^:  *-:j-  :*^r 

m  to  earth,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live:  ,  To  lhv  **-  ^***  '-'*  --".J*  -*  *>»;a^ 
on  whose  form  hath  dwelt  a  mother's  eye,     »*  i3£n  ^7  ***  CL-^:  *  =:=|C        5-J-  "-^T—  a-" 

•  deep  love  that  not  with  thee  shall  die  i-aA                                                    ^     ^ 

rown  too  full  for  utterance— can  it  be  ?  ]  H«  "^  **^i  ja^n  ™  =torr:  =:r»  *iil  hlL 

thia  pomp  of  death  prepared  for  thee  ?  \  The  li*ed  aie  *  j::^ri»£  i^  \^  fis— 
royal  Conradin !  who  should*  have  known  l\  f»U»— «!*  »=«  -/  C:*^a  £:-  ^  r^ 

as  yet  the  sunny  smile  alone !  i  ***  ^^  ^-*  ■■*»■■  ",**-»=-  --**  — i:  *'-'-  ":  R— 

ho  can  view  thee,  in  the  pride  and  bloom  !  A  Toic*  •kd  "7  u  Saana— ts:  r.  «  :-  -i.: 

th.  arrayed  thus  richlv  for  the  tomb.  ■  Gaxe  Ck*.  eii=: iir:  :>:•-  :-.y  j:r--.cj  tItx* 

I,  decpiwelling  in  bL  inmost  souL  | In  P™-  *=:r*=i--7  ■::  -_:  i,.  ik 

■w  tyranny  may  ne'er  control  ?  '  Chart*  of  A=j  :■=  —  ':■-  0_n  :r~*i  t:*.-*  *'iil  ':* 

victim!  to  ambition's  altar  led.  |  A  fcarfa!  rcazrar  *  <-  j.z :.  ia 
d  with  all  flowers  that  heaven  and  esjth      T5* «=*  ■-'  -^i  "<•*  :---*-:— 

,  Bhed,  A  deep  sfcrr:  «c:  rr»^i  :a 

rom  th'  oppressor  towering  in  his  pride.  .  -*0  j*ap.  e.:-  ..^*t*_  r.:***  s: 

•|>e  for  mercy— if  to  thee  denied  1  High-rainSe-:  S:y    r=.sy  ^nr-E  :ilx  :  -.^ 

s  dead  nlencc  in  the  breathksi  throng. —  O  vainly  r.jil  t=.i  •j*\r-*:i    :iy  jri-r- 

lencc  all  the  peopled  shore  along.  '  rn*anct£*i  i*  :  i^?-;  :-  .,:*^.  *  v  J.-* 

he  captive  moves — the  only  sound.  Marked  :y  ;,:  «.:rjf  i  r: :-  .v--?— '.<»-:  sooi 

ik  that  calm  so  fearfully  profound.  ■  r^:*:«*i   -.-ii.rr.*i- :  .:  .  -/.-.-:" 

V*  Kweet  murmur  of  the  rippling  wave,  .  F^r  thy  :-hp;  ■•r.-.j*  :^  iaz*  -~  >i-.-  -  _il  -'* 

it  glides  the  smiling  shore  to  lave:  ■  ^",y*,  =■'-">! y  *--5*r.- r— v  ■-»■.■  :  ■.-  -  * 

»n  that  shore,  his  own  fair  heritage,  |     T^-*  r:r.w.  ii.i<+  ir.  -  :  -».  -.  -.-*---.»  i*»i.-  — 

jthful  martvr  to  a  tyrant's  raze  A  iark  ii:.-  i.vi..r-;  .-.  * .    . ■  r.  '-:     ■  - 

is  to  his  fate^ — the  eves  are  dim  ;  T:j«a«  :-  :i-:  >,i*  \  *.•-*:.•  \  :  .■_*  -  :  r-    ■" 
gaze,  through  tears  that  dare  not  flow,  on  Her  nie-.  w.v.  h.::*  *:.-  "-i.r ..  —.-.•■.•  -.  ■•■  ^r^. 

i:  •  Bit  i&  ii^-i  .-f:  -i:  it:-*  -    -..>:■-■•. 

ints  he  scaffold— doth  his  footstep  &1!  ?  Ar.:  i>:  *  f:  *;.^  i '.:.-..■  -.   .   .  .-.  ■*■.  _■*,« 

n  Up  quiver!  doth  hid  check  turn  pale  i  In --"*■:  ■  ■  *  >~.v;:  *    • "  * '  1    -    " '-"  ■  "■  -* 

may  be  forgiven  him.  if  a  thought  —  <  ■---»  r-  '  :*=' '  ■?   :-* s'  ■  sr:-  "■•  *■  *  '  »>•" 

>  that  world,  for  him  with  U-autv  frauz'r.t.  ^  L- *  :r ■*-'  -■"■-:-*  --i'-  ?■■---*-"--  - — "*:-.  .v.  «^  *vi-. 
he  hopes  that  promised  Glory'*  meed, 
th'  affections  that  with  him  shall  bleed ' 
life's  young  day-spring,  while  the  rose 
ood  on  his  check  yet  lr»--hly  clow?, 
nan  fear  convulse  hi*  parting  hreath, 
ink  from  all  the  bitternc-i»  of  death! 

o ! — the  spirit  of  hin  royal  race 

htly  on  his  brow — that  youthful  face 

vith  heroic  U-autv — and  hi*f-ve 

:i\X  with  injured  majesty. 

■Is — but  not  to  man — hi.-  h^art  shall  own 

op  fiubmi**ioii  to  hU  (J<rl  zlttii. '. 

o  ran  tell  with  what  !-i;.-t  -lining 
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m!  may  visit  him  in  fat.  -  dread  hoar?  NO  I  F!  S  . 

r:  still  voice,  which  ar*-w»  r.i  f-%Hrv  ni^n.  «■  .    , 

:ak  of  hope, — when  h-  ;*'  on  earth  u  go«  ? 

solemn  pause  is  o>r-ih.>outhhai!i?ivt  a       Two  -  .:■  ,>-  i  «r,  ■  .v  ..-.  *  j  ^^..vVJv 
noe  of  parting  love  to  earth  and  heaven      p-  .  w  ;  .tW,  v ... ,.  w  ?|  v  R, 
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Note  2,  page  146,  coL  2. 
The  «ighs  of  exiles  never  to  return. 
Many  Romans  of  exalted  rank  were  formerly 
banished  to  some  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus,  was  confined  many  years  in  the 
isle  of  Pandataria,  and  her  daughter,  Agrippina, 
the  widow  of  Germanicus,  afterwards  died  in  exile 
on  the  same  desolate  spot. 

Note  3,  page  146,  col.  2. 
That  glowing  land  wai  but  their  sepulchre. 
u  Gluelques  souvenirs  du  cosur,  quclques  noms 
de  femmes,  reclament  aussi  vos  pleura.  C'est  a 
Misenc,  dans  le  lieu  mdme  ou  nous  sommes,  que  la 
veuve  de  Pompee,  Cornelie,  conserva  jusqu'a  la 
mort  son  noble  deuil ;  Agrippine  pleura  long-temps 
Germanicus  sur  ces  bords.  Un  jour,  le  mdme  as- 
sassin qui  lui  ravit  son  opoux  la  trouva  digne  de  le 
suivre.  L'ile  de  Nisida  fut  temoin  des  adieux  de 
Brutus  et  de  Porae."— Madame  de  Stael—Co- 
rinne. 

Note  4,  page  146,  coL  2. 
Denouncing  rengeance  on  the  matricide. 
The  sight  of  that  coast,  and  those  shores  where 
the  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  filled  Nero  with 
coadjtol  horrors ;  besides,  there  were  some  who 
imagined  they  heard  horrid  shrieks  and  cries  from 
Agrippina's  tomb,  and  a  mournful  sound  of  trum- 
pets from  the  neighbouring  cliUs  and  hills.  Nero, 
therefore,  flying  from  such  tragical  scenes,  with- 
drew to  Naples. — See  Ancient  Universal  History. 


No*  6,  page  146,  cot* 

Aostsn  tat  ttfanph,  gsiing  on  the  sosaa 

"Ce  Charles,"  dh  Giovanni  VUlani,  tffnt  sage 
et  prudent  dans  lesconseils,  preux  dans  lee  armes, 
apre  et  fort  redoute*  de  too*  les  rots  da  monds^ 
magnanime'et  de  hautes  pensees  qui  regalsssst 
aux  phis  grandee  entreprisee;  in6branlahie  dans 
l'adveraite,  forme  et  fiddle  dans  toutes  see  promes- 
ses,  parlant  peu  et  agiseant  beancoup,  me  riant 
jrrcsque  jamais,  decent  comme  on  rdigicm,  sele 
catholique,  apre  a  rendre  justice,  feroee  dans  sn 
regards.    Sa  taifle  etoit  grande  eft  unieose,  sa 
couleur  olivatre,  son  nex  fort  grand.    II  paioissqir 
plus  fait  qu'aucun  autre  chevalier  poor  la  majeste 
royale.    II  ne  donnott  presque  point.  Jamais  0  ne 
prit  de  plaisir  aux  mimes,  aux  troubadours,  et  am 
gens  de  cour." — Sismondi.  R&publigue*  Jro/imao, 
vol.  iii. 


Note  6,  page  147,  cdL  2. 

TheDesoathebtachdesosoova 


"  The  Carmine  (at  Naples)  calk  to  mind  the 
bloody  catastrophe  of  those  royal  youths,  Conradm 
and  Frederick  of  Austria,  butchered  before  its  door. 
Whenever  I  iraversed  that  square,  my  heart  yean- 
ed at  the  idea  of  their  premature  fate,  and  at  the 
deep  distress  of  Conradin's  mother,  who,  lasdug 
on  the  beach  with  her  son's  ransom,  found  eafrt 
lifeless  trunk  to  redeem  from  the  fangs  of  hit  ht- 
barous  conqueror." — Swinburne**  Travels  cs  tkj 
Two  Sicilies. 


Sfte  Sceptic* 


A  POEM. 


"  Ledr  raison,  qulls  prennent  pour  guide,  ne 
presente  a  leur  esprit  que  des  conjectures  et  des 
embarras ;  les  absurdites  ou  Us  tombent  en  niant 
la  Religion  deviennent  plus  insoutenables  que  les 
ve'ritesdont  la  hauteur  les  Itonnc ;  et  pour  ne  vou- 
loir  pas  croire  des  mystftres  incomprchensibles,  ils 
suivent  Tune  apres  l'autre  d'incomprchcnsibles 
erreurs." — Bossuct,  Oraisons  Funibres. 


.When  the  young  Eagle,  with  exulting  eye, 
Has  learned  to  dare  the  splendour  of  the  sky, 
And  leave  the  Alps  beneath  him  in  his  course, 
To  bathe  his  crest  in  morn's  empyreal  source, 
Will  his  free  wing,  from  that  majestic  height, 
Descend  to  follow  some  wild  meteor's  light, 
Which  far  below,  with  evanescent  fire, 
Shines  to  delude,  and  daisies  to  expire  ? 

JNo I  still  through  clouds  he  wins  bin  upward  way, 
And  proudly  daiins  his  heritage  of  day  1 


— And  shall  the  spirit  on  whose  ardent  gave, 
The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  poured  its  bbr, 
Turn  from  that  pure  effulgence,  to  the  beam 
Of  earth-born  light,  that  sheds  a  treacherous  gleus, 
Luring  the  wanderer  from  the  star  of  faith, 
To  the  deep  valley  of  the  shades  of  death! 
What  bright  exchange,  what  treasure  shal  be 

given, 
For  the  high  birth-right  of  its  hope  in  Heaven  1 
If  lost  the  gem  which  empires  could  not  boy, 
What  yet  remains  ? — a  dark  eternity ! 

Is  earth  still  Eden ! — might  a  seraph  guest, 
Still,  'midst  its  chosen  bowers  delighted  rest? 
Is  all  so  cloudless  and  so  calm  below, 
We  seek  no  fairer  scenes  than  life  can  showl 
That  the  cold  Sceptic  in  his  pride  elate, 
Rejects  the  promise  of  a  brighter  state, 
And  leaves  the  rock,  no  tempest  shall  ilisplsrn, 
\To  teai  baa  dvitQin^  on  the  quicksand's  bessl 
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Votary  of  doubt!  then  join  the  festal  throng,     ,  If  son*  brigii  baa  m  r 


--    <C.-.i 


Bask  in  the  sunbeam,  listen  to  the  song, 


IFiniaxwtiaa 


Spread  the  rich  board,  and  fill  the  wine-cop  high,  'Go !  to  a  voex 


And  bind  the  wreath  ere  yet  the 
Tb  well,  thine  eye  ia  yet  undimmrri  by  tune, 
thy  heart  bounds,  exulting  in  it*  prime; 
i  then  unmoved  at  Wisdom**  warning 
And,  in  the  glory  of  thy  strength,  rejoice  ! 

But  life  hath  sterner  tasks ;  e'en  y  outh's  brietnours 
Survive  the  beauty  of  their  loveliest  flowers; 
The  founU  of  joy,  where  pilgrims  rest  from  toil, 
Are  lew  and  distant  on  the  desert  soil ; 
The  soul's  pure  flame  the  breath  of  storms  most  fen, 
And  pain  and  sorrow  claim  their  nursling — Man! 
Earth's  noblest  sons  the  bitter  cup  have  shins! 
Pround  child  of  reason  1  how  art  thou  prepared  1 
When  years,  with  silent  might,  thy  frame  haw  bow- 
ed, 
And  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  thy  wintry  dead, 
Will  Memory  sooth  thee  on  thy  bed  of  pain, 
With  the  bright  images  of  pleasure's  train  1 
Yes!  as  the  sight  of  some  for  distant  shore, 
Whose  well-known  scenes  bis  foot  shall  tread  no 

« 

more, 
Would  cheer  the  seaman,  by  the  eddying  wave 
Drawn,  vainly  struggling, loth'  unfathomad  grew? 
8hall  Hope,  the  feithful  cherub,  hear  thy  call, 
8he,  who  like  heaven's  own  stmbeejM,arjs*a  for  all? 
Will  she  speak  comfort  1— Thou  hast  shorn  her 

plume, 
That  might  have  raised  thee  for  above  the  tomb, 
And  hushed  the  only  voice  whose  angel  tone 
Soothes  when  all  melodies  of  joy  are  flown ! 

For  she  was  born  beyond  the  stars  to  soar, 
And  kindling  at  the  source  of  life,  adore; 
Thou  couldst  not,  mortal !  rivet  to  the  earth 
Her  eye,  whose  beam  is  of  wlflisl  birth ; 
She  dwells  with  those  who  leave  her  pinion  fine, 
And  sheds  the  dews  of  heaven  on  aO  but  thee. 

Yet  few  them  are,  so  lonely,  so  bereft, 
But  some  true  heart,  that  beats  to  theirs,  is  left, 
And,  haply,  ons  whose  strong  aneetaWs  power 
Unchanged  may  triumph  through 

hour, 
8tiD  with  fond  care  supports  thy  languid 
And  keeps  unwearied  vigils  by  thy  bed. 

But  thou !  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest 
above, 
Captive  of  earth !  and  canst  thou  dare  to  lorn? 
To  nurse  such  feelings  as  delight  to  rest, 
Within  that  hallowed  shrine- 
To  fix  each  hope,  concentrate 
On  one  frail  idol,-— destined  but  to  die. 
Yet  mock  the  faith  that  points  to  worlds  of  s*ht, 


Thou 

And  make  an  eye  1st 

And  let  a  glance  the 

Gascons 

Till  the  feir 

There  seek  thr  \i 

Lean  on  the 


Think  on  that  dread  \ 

And  oh !  nastrasge.  »=»«« 
To  wreck  at  once  try 
Watch  weO  it* 
Each  hole  doud  that 
Is  the  bine 
Yet  may  the 
And  the  bark 

Yes!  ere  a  sound,  a 

May  the  skm  fafi 
Not  always  Heam  • 
His  awful  fom 
He  fills  the 

of 

V2&  uiis  mi 
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Where  severed  souls,  made  perfect, 
Then  tremble  1  efing  to  every 
Twined  with  the  life  a  moment  may 
If  there  be  sonow  ma  parting  tear. 
StiU  let  Vor  rreV*  vssinte  «  ilwe 
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Patient,  because  Eternal,(l)  He  may  hear 
Thy  prayer  of  agony  with  pitying  ear, 
And  aend  his  chastening  spirit  from  abate, 
O'er  the  deep  chaos  of  thy  soul  to  move. 

But  seek  thou  mercy  through  His  name  alone, 
To  whose  unequalled  sorrows  none  was  shown. 
Through  Him,  who  heife  in  mortal  garb  abode, 
As  man  to  suffer,  and  to  heal  as  God ! 
And,  born  the  sons  of  utmost  time  to  bless, 
Endured  all  scorn,  and  aided  all  distress. 

Call  thou  on  Him — for  He,  in  human  form, 
Hath  walked  the  waves  of  Life,  and  stilled  the 

storm, 
He,  when  her  hour  of  lingering  grace  was  past, 
O'er  Salem  wept,  relenting  to  the  last, 
Wept  with  such  tears  as  Judah's  monarch  poured 
O'er  his  lost  child,  ungrateful,  yet  deplored ; 
And,  offering  guiltless  blood  that  guilt  might  live, 
Taught  from  his  Cross  the  lesson — to  forgive! 

Call  thou  on  him — his  prayer  e'en  then  arose, 
Breathed  in  unpitied  anguish,  for  his  foes. 
And  haste ! — en  bursts  the  lightning  from  on  high, 
Fry  to  the  City  of  thy  Refuge,  fly  !(8) 
So  shall  th'  Avenger  turn  his  steps  away, 
And  sheath  his  falchion,  baffled  of  its  prey. 

Yet  must  long  days  roll  on,  ere  peace  shall  brood, 
As  the  soft  Halcyon,  o'er  thy  heart  subdued j 
Ere  yet  the  dove  of  Heaven  descend,  to  shed 
Inspiring  influence  o'er  thy  fallen  head. 
—He  who  hath  pined  in  dungeons,  'midst  the 

shade 
Of  such  deep  night  as  man  for  man  hath  made, 
Through  lingering  years;  if  called  at  length  to  be 
Once  more,  by  nature's  lx>undless  charter,  free, 
Shrinks  feebly  back,  the  blaze  of  noon  to  shun, 
Fainting  at  day,  and  blasted  by  the  sun! 
Thus,  when  the  captive  soul  hath  long  remained 
In  its  own  dread  abyss  of  darkness  chained, 
If  the  Deliverer,  in  his  might,  at  last, 
Its  fetters,  born  of  earth.,  to  earth  should  cast, 
The  beam  of  truth  o'erpowers  its  dazzled  sight, 
Trembling  it  sinks,  and  finds  no  joy  in  light. 
But  this  will  pass  away — that  spark  of  mind, 
Within  thy  frame  unquenchably  enshrined, 
Shall  live  to  triumf  in  its  brightening  ray, 
Born  to  be  fostered  with  ethereal  dav. 
Then  wilt  thou  bless  the  hour,  when  o'er  thee 

passed, 
On  wing  of  flame  the  purifying  Mast, 
And  sorrow's  voice,  through  paths  before  untrod, 
Like  Sinai's  trumpet,  called  thee  to  thy  God! 

But  hopest  thou,  in  thy  panoply  of  pride, 
Heaven's  messenger,  affliction,  to  deride? 
In  thine  own  strength  unaided  to  defy, 
With  Stoic  smile,  the  arrows  of  the  sky? 
Torn  by  the  vulture,  fettered  to  the  rock, 
Still,  Demigod !  the  tempest  wilt  thou  mock  ? 
Alas !  the  tower  that  crests  the  mountain  brow 
A  thoaund  years  may  awe  the  Tik  btVow, 


Yet  not  the  lew  he  shattered  on  iu  height, 
By  one  dread  moment  of  the  earthquakes  might 
A  thousand  pangs  thy  bosom  may  have  borne, 
In  silent  fortitude,  or  haughty  scorn, 
Till  comes  the  one,  the  master-anguish,  sent 
To  break  the  mighty  heart  that  ne'er  was  bent 

Oh!  what  is  nature's  strength  1  the  vacant  ejs, 
By  mind  deserted,  hath  a  dread  reply! 
The  wild  delirious  laughter  of  despair, 
The  mirth  of  frenzy— seek  an  answer  there! 
Turn  not  away,  though  pity's  cheek  grow  pale, 
Close  not  thine  ear  against  their  awful  tale. 
They  tell  thee,  reason,  wandering  from  the  ray 
Of  Faith,  the  blazing  pillar  of  her  way, 
In  tie  mid-darkness  of  the  stormy  wave, 
Forsook  the  struggling  soul  she  could  not  saw! 
Weep  not,  sad  moralist !  o'er  desert  plains. 
Strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  graiuletir— mouUef- 

ing  fanes, 
Arches  of  triumph,  long  with  weeds  o'ergrowii 
And  regal  cities,  now  the  serpent's  own: 
Earth  has  more  awful  ruins— one  lost  mind, 
Whose  star  is  quenched,  hath  lessons  for  mankind, 
Of  deeper  import  than  each  prostrate  dome, 
Mingling  its  marble  with  the  dust  of  Rome. 

But  who  with  eye  unshrinking  shall  exploit 
That  waste,  illumed  by  reason's  beam  no  mow! 
Who  pierce  the  deep,  mysterious  clouds  that  rol 
Around  the  shattered  temple  of  the  soul, 
Curtained  with  midnight? — low  its  columns  Be, 
And  dark  the  chambers  of  its  imagery  1(3) 
Sunk  are  its  idols  now — and  (Sod  alone 
May  rear  the  fabric  by  their  fall  o'ert brown! 
Yet  from  its  inmost  shrine,  by  storms  laid  bur, 
Is  heard  an  oracle  that  cries — "  Beware  1 
Child  of  the  dust !  but  ransomed  of  the  skies! 
One  breath  of  Heaven— and  thus  thy  glorr  &•! 
Hast,  ere  the  hour  of  dooam,  draw  nigh  to  Hia 
Who  dwells  above  between  the  cherubim!'1 

Spirit  dethroned !  and  checked  in  mid  career, 
Son  of  the  morning!  exiled  from  the  sphere, 
Tell  us  thy  talc ! — Perchance  thy  race  was  ru 
With  science,  in 'the  chariot  of  the  sun ; 
Free  as  the  winds  the  paths  of  space  to  sweep, 
Traverse  the  untrodden  kingdoms  of  the  deep, 
And  search  the  laws  that  Nature's  springs  coa- 

troi, 
There  tracing   all— save.  Him  who  guides  the 
whole. 

Haply  thine  eye  its  ardent  glance  had  cast 
Through  the  dim  shades,  the  portals  of  the  past; 
By  the  bright  lamp  of  thought  thy  care  had  fed 
From  the  far  beacon-lights  of  ages  fled, 
The  depths  of  time  exploring,  to  retrace 
The  glorious  march  of  many  a  vanished  race. 

Or  did  thy  power  pervade  the  living  lyre. 
Till  its  deep  chords  became  instinct  with  fire, 
Silenced  all  meaner  notes,  and  swelled  on  high, 
F\&  aitti  atooe^  their  mighty  harmony, 
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"While  woke  each  passion  from  its  cell  profound, 
And  nations  started  at  th'  electric  sound? 

Lord  of  th'  Ascendant!  what  avails  it  now, 
Though  bright  the  laurels  waved  upon  thy  brow? 
What,  though  thy  name  through  distant  empires 

heard, 
Bade  the  heart  bound  as  doth  a  battle-word  1 
Was*  it  for  this  thy  still  unwearied  eye 
Kept  vigil  with  the  watch-fires  of  the  sky, 
To  make  the  secrets  of  all  ages  thine, 
And  commune  with  majestic  thought*  that  shine 
O'er  Time's  long  shadowy  pathway? — hath  thy 

mind 
Severed  its  lone  dominions  from  mankind, 
For  this  to  woo  their  homage? — Thou  hast  sought 
All,  save  the  wisdom  with  salvation  fraught, 
Won  every  wreath — but  that  which  will  not  die, 
Nor  aught  neglected — save  eternity  1  ' 

And  did  ail  fail  thee,  in  the  hour  of  wrath, 
When  burst  th'  o'erwhelming  vials  on  thy  path? 
Could  not  the  voice  of  Fame  inspire  thee  then, 
O  spirit!  sceptred  by  the  sons  of  men, 
With  an  Immortal's  courage  to  sustain 
"The  transient  agonies  of  earthly  pain? 

— One,  one  there  was,  all-powerful  to  have 
saved, 
When  the  loud  fury  of  the  billow  raved; 
But  Him  thou  knewest  not — and  the  light  he  lent 
Hath  vanished  from  its  ruined  tenement, 
But  left  thee  breathing,  moving,  lingering  yet, 
A  thing  we  shrink  from— vainly  to  forget ;   . 
Lift  the  dread  veil  no  further — hide,  oh !  hide 
The  bleeding  form,  the  couch  of  suicide ! 
The  dagger  grasped  in  death — the  brow,  the  eye, 
Lifeless,  yet  stamped  with  rage  and  agdhy; 
The  soul's  dark  traces  left  in  many  a  line 
Graved  on  his  mien,  who  died, — "  and  made  no 


sign 


i» 


Approach  not,  gaze  not — lest  thy  fevered  brain 
Too  deep  that  image  of  despair  retain; 
Angels  of  slumber!  o'er  the  midnight  hour, 
Let  not  such  visions  claim  unhallowed  power, 
Let  the  mind  sink  with  terror,  and  above 
See  but  th'  Avenger's  arm,  forgot  th*  Atoner's 
love! 
O  Thou!  th1  unseen,  th'  all-seeing!— ^Thou 
whose  ways 
Mantled  with  darkness,  mock  all  finite  gaze, 
Before  whose  eyes  the  creatures  of  Thy  hand, 
Seraph  and  man,  alike  in  weakness  stand, 
And  countless  ages,  trampling  into  clay 
Earth's  empires  on  their  march,  are  but  a  day; 
Father  of  worlds  unknown,  unnumbered ! — Thou, 
With  whom  all  time  is  one  eternal  now, 
Who  know'st  no  past,  no  future — Thou  whose 

breath  • 

Goes  forth,  and  bean  to  myriads,  life  or  death  I 
Look  on  us,  guide  uft— wanderers  of  a  sea 
Wild  and  obscure,  what  are  we,  reft  of  Thee? 


A  thousand  rocks,  deep-hid,  elude  our  sight, 
A  star  may  set— and  we  are  lost  in  night ; 
A  breeze  may  waft  us  to  the  whirlpool's  brink, 
A  treach'rous  song  allure  us — and  we  sink ! 

Oh !  by  His  love,  who,  veiling  Godhead's  light, 
To  moments  circumscribed  the  Infinite, 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  disdained  not  to  ally 
By  that  dread  union — Man  with  Deity; 
Immortal  tears  o'er  mortal  woes  who  shed, 
And,  ere  he  raised  them,  wept  above  the  dead ; 
Save,  or  we  perish ! — let  thy  word  control 
The  earthquakes  of  that  universe — the  soul ; 
Pervade  the  depths  of  passion — speak  once  more 
The  mighty  mandate,  guard  of  every  shore, 
"  Here  shall  thy  waves  be  stayed" — in  grief,  in  pain, 
The  fearful  poise  of  reason's  sphere  maintain, 
Thou,  by  whom  suns  are  balanced! — thus  secure 
In  Thee  shall  Faith  and  Fortitude  endure; 
Conscious  of  Thee,  unfaltering  shall  the  just 
Look  upward  still,  in  high  and  holy  trust, 
And,  by  affliction  guided  to  Thy  shrine, 
The  first,  last  thought  of  suffering  hearts  be  Thine. 

And  oh !  be  near,  when  clothed  with  conquer- 
ing power, 
The  King  of  Terrors  claims  his  own  dread  hour; 
When  on  the  edge  of  that  unknown  abyss, 
Which  darkly  parts  us  from  the  realm  of  hues, 
Awe-struck  alike  the  timid  and  the  brave, 
Alike  subdued  the  monarch  and  the  slave, 
Must  drink  the  cup  of  trembling(4)— when  we  see 
Nought  in  the"  universe  but  death  and  Thee, 
Forsake  us  not ; — if  still,  when  life  was  young, 
Faith  to  Thy  bosom,  as  her  home,  hath  sprung, 
If  Hope's  retreat  hath  been,  through  all  the  past, 
The  shadow  by  the  Rock  of  Ages  cast, 
Father,  forsake  us  not!— when  tortures  urge 
The  shrinking  soul  to  that  mysterious  verge, 
When  from  Thy  justice  to  Thy  love  we  fly, 
On  Nature  s  conflict  look  with  pitying  eye, 
Bid  the  strong  wind,  the  fire,  the  earthquake  cease, 
Come  in  the  still  small  voice,  and  whisper—* 
peace  !(5) 

For  oh !  't  is  awful— He  that  hath  beheld 
The  parting  spirit,  by  its  fears  repelled, 
Cling  in  weak  terror  to  its  earthly  chain, 
And  from  the  dizzy  brink  recoil,  in  vain; 
He  that  hath  seen  the  last  convulsive  throe 
Dissolve  the  union  formed  and  closed  in  wo, 
Well  knows,  that  hour  is  awful. — In  the  pride 
Of  youth  and  health,  by  sufferings  yet  untried, 
We  talk  of  Death  as  something,  which  't  were 

sweet 
In  Glory's  arms  exultingly  to  meet, 
A  closing  triumph,  a  majestic  scene, 
Where  gazing  nations  watch  the  hero's  mien, 
As,  undismayed  amidst  the  tears  of  all, 
He  folds  his  mantle,  regally  to  fall! 

Hush,  fond  enthusiast!— still,  obscure,an<lkro*x 
Yet  not  \esa  len^  Yttciuift  vxtaKroc^ 
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Ii  the  last  boor  of  thousand*— they  retire 
From  life's  thronged  path,  unnoticed  to  expire, 
As  the  light  leaf,  whose  fall  to  ruin  bean 
Some  trembling  insect's  little  world  of  cares, 
Descends  in  silence— while  around  waves  on 
The  mighty  forest,  reckless  what  is  gone! 
Such  is  man's  doom — and,  ere  an  hour  be  flown, 
— Start  not,  thou  trifler ! — such  may  be  thine  own. 

But  as  life's  current  in  its  ebb  draws  near 
The  shadowy  gulf,  there  wakes  a  thought  of  fear, 
A  thrilling  thought,  which,  haply  mocked  before, 
We  fain  would  stifle — but  it  sleeps  no  morel 
There  are,  who  fly  its  murmurs  'midst  the  throng, 
That  join  the  masque  of  revelry  and  song, 
Yet  still  Death's  image,  by  its  power  restored, 
Frowns  'midst  the  roses  of  the  festal  board, 
And,  when  deep  shades  o'er  earth  and  ocean 

brood, 
And  the  heart  owns  the  might  of  solitude, 
Is  its  low  whisper  heard—a  note  profound, 
But  wild  and  startling  as  the  trumpet-sound, 
That  bursts,  with  sudden  blast,  the  dead  repose 
Of  some  proud  city,  stormed  by  midnight  foes! 

Oh!  vainly  reason's  scornful  voice  would  prove 
That  life  hath  nought  to  claim  such  lingering  love, 
And  ask,  if  e'er  the  captive,  half  unchained, 
Clung  to  the  links  which  yet  his  step  restrained. 
In  vain  philosophy,  with  tranquil  pride, 
Would  mock  the  feelings  she  perchance  can  hide, 
Call  up  the  countless  armies  of  the  dead, 
Point  to  the  pathway  beaten  by  their  tread, 
And  say— "What  wouldst  thoul  Shall  the  fixed 

decree, 
Made  for  creation,  be  reversed  for  thee  7" 
— Poor,  feeble  aid ! — proud  Stoic !  ask  not  why 
It  is  enough,  that  nature  shrinks  to  die ! 
Enough,  that  horror,  which  thy  words  upbraid, 
Is  her  dread  penalty,  and  must  be  paid ! 
— Search  thy  deep  wisdom,  solve  the  scarce  de- 
fined 
And  mystic  questions  of  the  parting  mind, 
Half  checked,  half  uttered — tell  her,  what  shall 

burst 
In  whelming  grandeur,  on  her  vision  first, 
When  freed  from  mortal  films  1 — what  viewless 

world 
Shall  first  receive  her  wing  but  half  unfurled  1 
What  awful  and  unbodied  beings  guide 
Her  timid  flight  through  regions  yet  untried? 
Say  if  at  once,  her  final  doom  to  hear, 
Before  her  God  the  trembler  must  appear, 
Or  wait  that  day  of  terror,  when  the  sea 
Shall  yield  its  hidden  dead,  and  heaven  and  earth 

shall  flee  1 
Hast  thou  no  answer  7 — then  deride  no  more 
The  thoughts  that  shrink,  yet  cease  not  to  explore 
Th'  unknown,  th'  unseen,  the  future — though  the 

hearty 
At  Mt  uoBMitbly  sounds,  before  them  start, 


Though  the  frame  shudder,  end  the  spirit  sigh, 
They  have  their  source  in  nnmortalky ! 
Whence,  then,  shall  strength,  which  reason's  aid 

denies, 
An  equal  to  the  mortal  conflict  rise! 
When,  on  the  swift  pale  horse,  whose  lightnmf 

pace, 
Where'er  we  fly,  still  wins  the  dreadful  race, 
The  mighty  rider  comes—oh !  whence  shall  ski 
Be  drawn,  to  meet  their  rushing,  undismayedl 
—Whence,  but  from  thee,  Messiah  !— thou  hart 

drained 
The  bitter  cup,  till  not  the  dregs  remained; 
To  thee  the  struggle  and  the  pang  were  known, 
The  mystic  horror — all  became  thine  own'. 
But  did  no  hand  celestial  succour  bring, 
Till  scorn  and  anguish  haply  lost  their  sting  1 
Came  not  th'  Archangel,  in  the  final  hour, 
To  arm  thee  with  invulnerable  power  1 
No,  Son  of  God!  upon  thy  sacred  head, 
The  shafts  of  wrath  their  tenfold  fury  shed, 
From  man  averted — and  thy  path  on  high 
Passed  through  the  strait  of  fkfeest  agony; 
For  thus  th'  Eternal,  with  propitious  eyes, 
Received  the  last,  th'  almighty  sacrifice  I 

But  wake !  be  glad,  ye  nations!  from  the  tone 
Is  won  the  victory,  and  is  fled  the  gloom! 
The  vale  of  death  in  conquest  hath  been  trod, 
Break  forth  in  joy,  ye  ransomed !  saith  your  God ! 
Swell  ye  tho  raptures  of  the  song  afar, 
And  hail  with  harps  your  bright  and  inorriiif  stiL 

He  rose  I  the  everlasting  gates  of  day 
Received  the  King  of  Glory  on  his  way! 
The  hope,  the  comforter  of  those  who  wept, 
And  the  first-fruits  of  them,  in  Him  that  sfepL 
He  rose,  he  triumphed !  he  will  yet  sustain 
Frail  nature  sinking  in  the  strife  of  pain. 
Aided  by  Him,  around  the  martyr's  frame 
When  fiercely  blazed  a  living  shroud  of  dame, 
Hath  the  firm  soul  exulted,  and  the  voice 
Raised  the  victorious  hymn,  and  cried, "  Rejoktr* 
Aided  by  Him,  though  none  the  bed  attend, 
Where  the  lone  sufferer  dies  without  a  friend, 
He,  whom  the  busy  world  shall  miss  no  more 
That  mom  one  dew-drop  from  her  countless  Slav, 
Earth's  most  neglected  child,  with  trusting  heart, 
Called  to  the  hope  of  glory,  shall  depart ! 
And  say,  cold  Sophist !  if  by  thee  bereft 
Of  that  high  hope,  to  misery  what  were  left? 
But  for  the  vision  of  the  days  to  be, 
But  for  the  Comforter,  despised  by  thee, 
Should  we  not  wither  at  the  Chastencr's  look, 
Should  we  not  sink  beneath  our  God's  rebuke, 
When  o'er  our  heads  the  desolating  blast, 
Fraught  with  inscrutable  decrees,  hath  piawd, 
And  the  stern  power  who  seeks  the  noblest  prey , 
Hath  called  our  fairest  and  our  best  away  1 
Should  w.  not  madden,  when  our  eyes  behold 
&&\h»X^*Vw«d  in  marble  stillness  cold, 


<? 
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n  responsivsjto  ma  smne  or  sigh, 
-froaen    silent    ifl  mortality  1 
the  promise,  all  ifaall  yd  be  well, 
not  the  ipirit  in  its  pangs  rebel, 

I  such  clouds  as  darkened,  when  the  head 
th  lay  heavy  on  our  proatrate  land, 

ou,  just  lent  thy  gladdened  isles  to  bless, 
natched  from  earth  with  all  thy  loveliness, 

II  a  nation's  blessings  on  thy  head, 
end's  flower !  wert  gathered  to  the  deadl 
u  didst  teach  us.    Thou  to  every  heart, 
lofty  lesson  didst  thyself  impart  1 

fled  the  hope  through  all  thy  pangs  which 
lied, 

thy  young  bosom,  o'er  thy  li&ftsp  child, 
d  with  vain  longing    still  thy  patient  eye, 
last  light,  beamed  holy  constancy  t 
rom  a  lot  in  cloudless  sunshine  cast, 
those  agonies — thy  first  and  last, 
Je  Up,  quivering  with  convulsive  throes, 
;d  net  a  plaint— and  settled  in  repose; 
bowed  thy  royal  head  to  Him,  whose  power 
n  the  fiat  of  that  midnight  hour, 
■om  the  brightest  vision  of  a  throne, 
^ory,  empire,  claimed  thee  for  his  own, 
•read  such  terror  o'er  the  sea-girt  coast, 
Aed -Israel,  when  her  ark  was  lost! 
s  the  will  of  God!"— yet,  yet  we  hear 
ttds  which  closed  thy  beautiful  career, 
•uld  we  mourn  thee  in  thy  West  abode, 
that  thought—'1  It  is  the  will  of  God !" 
lall  arraign  th'  Eternal's  dark  decree, 
ne  murmur  then  escaped  from  thee? 
ill,  though  vanishing  without  a  trace, 
last  not  left  one  scion  of  thy  race, 
ly  thy  memory  bloom  our  vales  among, 
ed  by  freedom,  and  enshrined  in  song ! 
ly  thy  pure,  majestic  spirit  dwell, 
on  the  isles  which  loved  thy  name  so  weD, 
i  an  angel,  with  presiding  care, 
ke  and  guard  thine  own  high  virtues  there. 
» !  the  hour  when  storm  presaging  skies 
the  watchers  of  the  land  to  rise, 
the  sign  of  fire  on  every  height,(6) 
er  the  mountains  rear,  with  patriot  might, 
jd,  if  summoned,  in  its  cause  to  die, 
oner  of  our  frith,  the  Cross  of  victory! 
his  hath  England  conquered — field  and 
id 

wned  her  sovereignty — alone  she  stood, 
chains  o'er  all  the-  sceptred  earth  wens 

own,- 

i  and  holy  singleness,  alone, 

ghty  in  her  God — and  shall  she  now 

before  th'  Omnipotent  to  bow  1 

he  bright  fountain  of  her  glory  turn, 

strange  fire  upon  his  altars  burn? 

ivered  land,  midst  rocks  and  billows  rods, 

xl  in  thy  majesty  of  solitude, 


Staiinthedeepseyhssioftky 

Shall  the  pare  rfemwis  of  gseatness  rest, 

Virtue  and  frith,  the  tutelary  powen, 

Thy  hearths  that  hallow,  and  defend  thy  towers! 

Soil,  when  thy  hainfet-vales,  O  chosen  isle  1 
In  the  soft  beauty  of  their  verdure  smile, 
Where  yew  and  elm  o'ershade  the  lowly  fanes, 
That  guard  the  peasant's  records  and  remains, 
May  the  blest  echoes  of  the  S*bbeth-bdl 
Sweet  on  the  quiet  of  the  woodlands  swell, 
And  from  each  cottage-dwelling  of  thy  glades, 
When  starlight  glimmers  through  the  deepening 


Devotion's  voice  in  choral  hymns  arise, 

And  bear  the  Land's  warm  incense  to  the  skies. 

There  may  the  mother,  as  with  anxious  joy 
To  Heaven  her  lessons  consecrate  her  boy, 
Teach  his  young  accents  still  the  immortal  lay* 
Of  Zion's  hards,  in  inspiration's  days, 
When  Angels,  whispering  through  the  cedar's 


Prophetic  tones  to  Judah's  harp  conveyed; 
And  as,  her  soul  all  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
She  bids  .the  prayer  of  infancy  arise, 
Tell  of  his  name,  who  left  his  throne  on  high, 
Earth's  lowliest  lot  to  bear  and  sanctify, 
His  love  divine,  by  keenest  anguish  tried, 
And  fondly  say—"  My  child,  for  thee  He 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  150,  col.  1. 

Patient,  frtawgft  Fitr1**! 

"He  is  patient,  because  He  is  eternal." 

St.  Augustine, 

Note  2,  page  150,  cot  1. 
Fly,  to  the  City  of  thy  Refuge,  d>I 

"  Then  ye  shall  appoint  you  cities;  to  be  dues 
of  refuge  for  you ;  that  the  slayer  may  flee  thither 
which  killeth  any  person  at  unawares.— And  they 
shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuge  from  the  aven- 
ger."— Number*,  chap.  xxrv. 

Note  3)  page  150,  coL  2. 

and  dark  the  chambers  of  ha  imagery. 

"Every  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery." 

Ezekiei,  chap.  viiL 

Note  4,  page  151,  col.  2. 
Most  drink  the  cap  of  crembfing, 

"  Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
trembling,  and  wrung  them  out" — baiah,  chap.  ii. 

Note  5,  page  151,  col.  2. 
Gome  la  the  soil  email  voice,  and  whimper— oaaot. 

"  Aim  behold,  \neLflia  Tjt*itA\r^%i*v*v«iX 
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and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  wind :  and  after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake; but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake : 
and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was 


not  in  the  fire*  sJsd  after  the  fire  a  still  sail 
voice." — 1  King*,  chap.  xii. 

Note  6,  page  153,  coL  1. 
To  sot  the  sign  of  fire  on  emrj  height. 
"  And  set  up  a  sign  of  fire.4 — Jeremiah,  chap.  rr. 


£bt*ti|*0  to  tfit  jfHeworfi  of  ttie  lute  stuff. 


11  Among  many  nations  was  there  no  king  like  bim.t,->JVMemiaA 

"Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  gnat  man  laDen  this  day  m  landl" — SamueL 


Another  warning  sound !  the  funeral  bell, 

Startling  the  cities  of  the  isle  once  more, 
With  measured  tones  of  melancholy  swell, 

Strikes  on  th'  awakened  heart  from  shore  to 
shore. 
He,  at  whose  coming  monarch*  sink  to  dost, 

The  chambers  of  our  palaces  hath  trod, 
And  the  long-suffering  spirit  of  the  just, 

Pure  from  its  ruins,  hath  returned  to  God! 
Yet  may  not  England  o'er  her  Father  weep ; 
Thoughts  to  her  bosom  crowd,  too  many,  and  too 
deep. 

Vain  voice  of  Reason,  hush ! — they  yet  must  flow, 

The  unrestrained,  involuntary  tears 
A  thousand  feelings  sanctify  the  wo, 

Roused  by  the  glorious  shades  of  vanished  years. 
Tell  us  no  more  't  is  not  the  time  for  grief, 

Now  that  the  exile  of  the  soul  is  past, 
And  Death,  blest  messenger  of  Heaven's  relief, 

Hath  borne  the  wanderer  to  his  rest  at  last; 
For  him,  Eternity  hath  tenfold  day, 
We  feel,  we  know,  't  is  thus — yet  Nature  will 
have  way. 

What  though  amidst  us,  like  a  blasted  oak, 

Saddening  the  scene  where  once  it  nobly  reign- 
ed, 
A  dread  memorial  of  the  lightning-stroke, 
Stamped  with  its  fiery  record,  he  remained ; 
Around  that  shattered  tree  still  fondly  clung 

Th'  undying  tendrils  of  our  love,  which  drew 
Fresh  nurture  from  its  deep  decay,  and  sprung 

Luxuriant  thence,  to  Glory's  ruin  true ; 
While  England  hung  her  trophies  on  the  stem, 
That  desolately  stood,  unconscious  e'en  of  them. 

Of  them  unconscious!  Oh  mysterious  doom! 

Who  shall  unfold  the  counsels  of  the  skies? 
His  was  the  voice  which  roused,  as  from  the  tomb, 

The  realms  high  soul  to  loftiest  energies ! 

His  was  the  spirit,  o'er  the  isles  which  threw  _       .     . 

The  mantle  of  its  fortitude :  and  wrought  l^J?"?1?  TSJUr^  *"'  "^t  **?  ■""? 

uo  uiau^  u.  u«  ,^uuv ,  uuu  nivugu.  abgai  a  j^  during  tempests,  if  seen  upon  the  maia-iaas;  b 

In  erery  bommt  powerful  to  renew  Icoukfcnd  byte  saltan  an  omea  of  good 

Each  dying  spark  ot  pure  and^eneToua\!h0u^Vil\\Damfut*a  Varo**. 


The  star  of  tempest!  beaming  on  the  mast,* 
The  seamen's  torch  of  Hope,  'midst  perils  deep- 
ening nst 

Then  from  th'  unslumbering  tnfli—wr*  of  bs 

worth, 
Strength,  as  of  inspiration,  fiOed  the  land; 
A  young,  but  quenchless,  name  went  brightly 
forth, 

Kindled  by  him — who  saw  it  not  expand ! 
Such  was  the  will  of  Heaven,— the  piled  seer, 

Who  with  his  God  had  enmmnned,  free  to  free, 
And  from  the  bouse  of  bondage,  and  of  fear, 

In  frith  victorious,  led  the  chosen  race; 
He,  through  the  desert  and  the  waste  their  guide, 
Saw  dimly  from  afar,  the  promised  land— and  dtsi 

O  full  of  days  and  virtues!  on  thy  head 

Centred  the  woes  of  many  a  bitter  lot; 
Fathers  have  sorrowed  o'er  their  beauteous  dead, 
Eyes,  quenched  in  night,  the  sun  beam  haw 
forgot; 
Minds  have  striven  buoyantly  with  evil  yean, 
And  sunk  beneath  their  gathering  weight  at 
length ; 
But  Pain  for  thee  had  filled  a  cup  of  tears, 

Where  every  anguish  mingled  all  its  strength; 
By  thy  lost  child  we  saw  thee  weeping  stand, 
And  shadows  deep  around  fell  from  th'  EttnuTi 
hand. 


Then  came  the  noon  of  glory,  which  thy 

Perchance  of  yore,  had  faintly  prophesied; 
But  what  to  thee  the  splendor  of  its  beams  1 

The  ice-rock  glows  not  'midst  the  summer' • 
pride! 
Nations  leaped  up  to  joy— ae  streams  that  bunt 

At  the  warm  touch  of  spring,  their  frozen  ehaio, 
And  o'er  the  plains,  whose  verdure  once  thtj 
nursed, 

Roll  in  exulting  melody  again ; 
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d  bright  o'er  earth  the  long  majestic  line 
England's  triumphi  swept,  to  rouse  all  hearts 
but  thine. 

!  what  a  dazzling  vision,  by  the  veil 

"hat  o'er  thy  spirit  hung,  was  shut  from  thee, 

len  sceptred  chieftains  thronged,  with  palms, 

to  hail 
'he  crowning  isle,  the  anointed  of  the  sea ! 
thin  thy  palaces  the  lords  of  earth 
let  to  rejoice, — rich  pageants  glittered  by, 
d  stately  revels  imaged,  in  their  mirth, 
""he  old  magnificence  of  chivalry. 
ey  reached  not  thee, — amidst  them,  yet  alone, 
lncss  and  gloom  begirt  one  dim  and  shadowy 

throne.  * 

was  there  mercy  stfll — ifjoy.no  more 
Vithin  that  blasted  circle  might  intrude, 
th  had  no  grief  whose  footstep  might  pass  o'er 
!*he  silent  limits  of  its  solitude ! 
11  unheard  the  bridal  song  awoke 
)ur  hearts'  full  echoes,  as  it  swelled  on  high ; 
ke  unheard  the  sudden  dirge,  that  broke 
)n  the  glad  strain,  with  dread  solemnity  1 
lie  land's  rose  unheeded  wore  its  bloom, 
lie  unfelt  the  storm,  that  swept  it  to  the  tomb. 

(1  she,  who,  tried  through  all  the  stormy  past, 
Severely,  deeply  proved,  m  many  an  hour, 
itched  o'er  thee,  firm  and  faithful  to  the  last, 
Sustained,  inspired,  by  strong  affection's  power; 
>  thy  soul  her  voice  no  music  bore, 
f  thy  closed  eye,  and  wandering  spirit  caught 
light  from  looks,  that  fondly  would  explore 
Thy  mien,  for  traces  of  responsive  thought ; 
!  thou  wert  spared  the  pang  that  would  have 

thrilled 
ine  inmost  heart,  when  Death  that  anxious 

bosom  stilled. 

y  loved  ones  fell  around  thee— manhood's 
prime, 

Tooth,  with  its  glory,  in  its  fulness,  Age, 

at  the  gates  of  their  eternal  clime 

-ay  down,  and  closed  their  mortal  pilgrimage; 

e  land  wore  ashes  for  its  perished  flowers, 

7he  grave's  imperial  harvest.  Thou,  mean- 
while, 

st  walk  unconscious  through  thy  royal  towers, 

The  one  that  wept  not  in  the  tearful  isle ! 

a  tired  warrior,  on  his  battle-plain, 

atbes  deep  in  dreams  amidst  the  mourners  and 
the  slain. 

d  who  can  tell  what  visions  might  be  thine? 
[*he  stream  of  thought,  though  broken,  still  was 

pure! 
1  o'er  that  wave  the  stars  of  heaven  might  shine, 
flThexe  earthly  image  would  no  more  endure ! 


Though  many  a  step,  of  once  fiunifiar  sound, 
Came  as  a  stranger's  o'er  thy  closing  ear, 

And  voices  breathed  forgotten  tones  around, 
Which  that  paternal  heart  once  thrilled  to  hear, 

The  mind  hath  senses  of  its  own,  and  powers 

To  people,  boundless  worlds,  in  its  most  wander- 
ing hours. 

Nor  might  the  phantoms  to  thy  spirit  known 

Be  dark  or  wild,  creations  of  remorse ; 
Unstained  by  thee,  the  blameless  past  had  thrown 

No  fearful  shadows  o'er  the  future's  course ; 
For  thee  no  cloud,  from  memory's  dread  abyss, 

Might  shape  such  forms  as  haunt  the  .tyrant's 
eye; 
And  closing  up  each  avenue  of  bliss, 

Murmur  their  summons,  to  "  despair  and  die  !n 
No !  e'en  though  joy  depart,  though  reason  cease, 
Still  virtue's  ruined  home  is  redolent  of  peace. 

They  might  be  with  thee  still— the  loved,  the  tried, 

The  fair,  the  lost— they  might  be  with  thee  still! 
More  softly  seen,  in  radiance  purified 

From  each  dim  vapour  of  terrestrial  ill ; 
Long  after  earth  received  them,  and  the  note 

Of  the  last  requiem  o'er  their  dust  was  poured, 
As  passing  sunbeams  o'er  thy  soul  might  float 

Those  forms,  from  us  withdrawn — to  thee  re- 
stored! 
Spirits  of  holiness,  in  light  revealed, 
To  commune  with  a  mind  whose  source  of  team 
was  sealed. 

Came  they  with  tidings  from  the  worlds  above, 

Those  viewless  regions,  where  the  weary  rest? 
Severed  from  earth,  estranged  from  mortal  love, 

Was  thy  mysterious  converse  with  the  Mest? 
Or  shone  their  visionary  presence  bright 

With  human  beauty?— did  their  smiles  renew 
Those  days  of  sacred  and  serene  delight, 

When  fairest  beings  in  thy  pathway  grew? 
Oh !  Heaven  hath  balm  for  every  wound  it  makes, 
Healing  the  broken  heart;  it  smites — but  ne'er 
forsakes. 

These  may  be  phantasies — and  this  alone, 

Of  all  we  picture  in  our  dreams,  is  sure ; 
That  rest,  made  perfect,  is  at  length  thine  own, 

Rest,  in  thy  God  immortally  secure ! 
Enough  for  tranquil  faith  ;  released  from  all 

The  woes  that  graved  Heaven's  lessons  on  thy 
brow, 
No  cloud  to  dim,  no  fetter  to  inthral, 

Haply  thine  eye  is  on  thy  people  now ; 
Whose  love  around  thee  still  its  offerings  shed, 
Though  vainly  sweet  as  flowers,  grief's  tribute  to 
the  dead. 

But  if  th'  ascending,  disembodied  mind, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Morning  V*  \ha  ^toa^ 
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May  cast  one  glance  of  tenderness  behind, 
On  scenes,  once  hallowed  by  its  mortal  ties, 

How  much  hast  thou  to  gas*  on !  all  that  lay 
By  the  dark  mantle  of  thy  soul  concealed, 

The  might,  the  majesty,  the  proad  array 
Of  England1!  march  o'er  many  a  noble  field, 

All  spread  beneath  thee,  in  a  blase  of  light, 

Shine  like  some  glorious  land,  viewed  from  an  Al- 
pine height 

Away  presumptuous  thought!— departed  aunt! 

To  thy  freed  vision  what  can  earth  display 
Of  pomp,  of  royalty,  that  is  not  faint, 

Seen  from  the  birth-place  of  celestial  day? 
Oh !  pale  and  weak  the  sun's  reflected  rays, 

E'en  in  their  fervour  of  meridian  heat, 
To  him,  who  in  the  sanctuary  may  gase 

On  the  bright  cloud  that  fills  the  mercy-seat ! 
And  thou  mayest  view,  from  thy  divine  abode, 
The  dost  of  empires  flit,  before  the  breath  of 
God. 

And  yet  we  mourn  thee !  yesl  thy  place  is  void 
Within  our  hearts— there  Tailed  thine  image 
dwelt, 
But  cherished  still;  and  o'er  that  tie  destroyed, 
Though  Faith  rejoice,  fond  Nature  still  must 
melt. 
Beneath  the  long-loved  sceptre  of  thy  sway, 

Thousands  were  born,  who  now  in  dust  repose, 
And  many  a  head,  with  years  and  sorrows  gray, 
Wore  youth's  bright  tresses,  when  thy  star 
arose; 
And  many  a  glorious  mind,  since  that  fair  dawn, 
Hath  filled  our  sphere  with  light,  now  to  its  source 
withdrawn. 


Earthquake*  havafeked  the 
vend, 

Th»  arlcestral  tones  of  the  world,  went  down 
In  ruins,  from  whose  stones  Amission  reared 

His  lonely  pyramid  of  dread  renown. 
But  when  the  fires,  that  long  had  atmnbend,Bsst 

Deep  in  men's  bosoms,  with  volcanic  sores, 
Bursting  their  prison-house,  each  bulwark 

And  swept  each  holy  barrier  from  their  < 
Firm  and  unmoved,  amidst  that  lava  stood, 
Still,  by  thine  arm  upheld,  our 


Be  they  eternal  I— Be  thy  chfldren  found 

SuH,  to  their  country's  altars,  true  fike  thai; 
And,  while  «  me  name  of  Briton"  k  «  sow* 

Of  rallying  music  to  the  brave  and  free, 
With  the  high  leafing*,  at  the  word  which  i 

Tomake  the  breast  a  shrine  for  Freedom's  I 
Be  mingled  thoughts  of  him,  who  loved  so  wet, 

Who  left  so  pure,  its  heritage  of  lame! 
Let  earth  with  trophies  guard  the  conqueror's  dost, 
Heaven  in  our  souls  ^-Aafc—  the  memory  of  tat 
jo*. 

All  else  shall  pass  away— the  Uuonas  of  kings, 
The  very  traces  of  their  asmat  depart ; 

But  number  not  with  prriatura*  things 
The  holy  records  Virtue  leaves  the  heart, 

Heir-looms  from  race  to  race!— end  oh!  mdrjs, 
When,  by  the  yet  unborn,  thy  deeds  an  skat, 

When  our  sons  lean,  "as  honsehcid  words,' d* 

Still  on  thine  offspring  may  thy  spirit  nut ! 
And  many  a  name  of  that  imperial  line, 
Father  and  patriot  I  blend,  in  Eqgsusf  s 
with  thine! 


Jttotrcru  Greece* 


A  POEM. 


O  Greece !  then  sapient  nurse  of  finer  am 
Which  to  bright  Science  blooming  Finer  bore, 
Be  thia  thy  prafee.  and  thou,  and  thou  alone, 
In  then  ha*  led  the  war,  in  these  excelled, 
Crowned  with  the  laurel  of  assenting  Time. 

Thommm'M  Liberty. 


I. 

Oh!  who  hath  trod  thy  consecrated  clime, 
Fair  land  of  Phidias !  theme  of  lofty  strains! 
And  traced  each  scene,  that,  'midst  the  wrecks 

of  time, 
The  print  of  Glory's  parting  step  retains; 
Nor  for  awhile,  in  high-wrought  dreams,  forgot, 
Musing  on  years  gone  by  in  brightness  there, 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sorrows  of  bis  lot, 
TbebamtuM  Ate  hath  worn,  or  yetmaj  weax 


,l 


As  when  from  nwariUin-hdghts,  his 
Of  sea  and  heaven  hath  tracked  the  Una 

II. 

Is  there  who  views  with  cold,  unaltered 
His  fatten  heart  with  prond  indhSarence  friagat, 
Each  sacred  haunt,  each  unfecgotten  scene, 
Where  Freedom  triumphed,  or  where  Waste 

taught? 
Souls  that  too  deeply  feel,  oh,  envy  not 
Tba  wlkxicalm  four  fete  hath  never  known: 


M\JUtLt\.rt    UKJLEt^l!*. 
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Through  the  dull  twilight  of  that  wintry  lot 
Genius  ne'er  pierced,  nor  Fancy's  sunbeam 

shone, 
Nor  those  high  thoughts,  that,  hailing  Glory's 
trace, 
Glow  with  the  generous  flames  of  every  age  and 


III. 

But  blest  the  wanderer,  whose  enthusiast  mind 
Each  muse  of  ancient  days  hath  deep  imbued 
With  lofty  lore;  and  all  his  thoughts  refined 
In  the  calm  school  of  silent  solitude; 
Poured  on  his  ear,  'midst  groves  and  glens  retired, 
The  mighty  strains  of  each  illustrious  clime, 
All  that  hath  lived,  while  empires  have  expired, 
To  float  for  ever  on  the  winds  of  Time; 
And  on  his  soul  indelibly  portrayed 
Fair  visionary  forms,  to  fill  each  classic  shade, 

IV. 

Is  not  his  mind,  to  meaner  thoughts  unknown, 
A  sanctuary  of  beauty  and  of  light! 
There  he  may  dwell,  in  regions  all  his  own, 
A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and  bright 
For  him  the  scenes  of  old  renown  possess 
Romantic  charms,  all  veiled  from  other  eyes; 
There  every  form  of  nature's  loveliness    . 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sympathies; 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain-dell, 
From  rocks  and  caves  around  calls  forth  each 
echo's  swefl. 


t. 


V. 


For  him  Italia's  brilliant  skies  illume 

The  bard's  lone  haunts,  the  warrior's  combat- 


And  the  wild-rose  yet  lives  to  breathe  and  bloom, 
Round  Doric  Pactum's  solitary  fanes.(l) 
But  most,  fair  Greece !  on  thy  majestic  shore 
He  feels  the  fervors  of  his  spirit  rise; 
Thou  birth-place  of  the  Muse !  whose  voice,  of 

yore, 
Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  harmonies; 
And  lingers  still  around  the  well-known  coast, 
Munnuring  a  wild  farewell  to  fame  and  freedom 

VI. 

By  seas,  that  flow  in  brightness  as  they  lave 
Thy  rocks,  th'  eaflftptiast,  rapt  in  thought,  may 

stray, 
While  roves  Ms,  oft  o'er  that  deserted  wave, 
Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread  array. 
— O  ye  brae  waters  1  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,  the  conquering,  hymned  by  choral 

strains, 
How  sleep  ye  now  around  the  silent  shore, 
The  lonely  realm  of  nans  and  of  chains! 
30 


How  are  the  mighty  vanished  in  their  pride! 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  on  your  tide. 

VII. 

Hushed  are  the  Psans  whose  exulting  tone 
Swelled  o'er  that  tide(3>— the  sons  of  battle 

steep — 
The  wind's  wild  sigh,  the  halcyon's  voice,  alone 
Blend  with  the  plaintive  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Yet  when  those  waves  have  caught  the  splendid 

hues 
Of  morn's  rich  firmament,  serenely  bright, 
Or  setting  suns  the  lovely  shore  suffuse 
With  all  their  purple  mellowness  of  light, 
Oh  1  who  could  view  the  scene,  so  calmly  fair, 
Nor  dream  that  peace,  and  joy,  and  liberty,  were 
there  1 

VHL 

Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  zephyrs 

blow, 
'T  is  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be  nigh; 
Where  the  clear  heavens  in  blue  transparence 

glow, 
Life  should  be  calm  and  cloudless  as  the  sky; 
— Yet  o'er  the  low,  dark  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
Verdure  and  flowers  in  summer-bloom  may 

smile, 
And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  drapery  spread 
In  green  luxuriance  o'er  the  ruined  pile ; 
And  mantling  woodbine  veils  the  withered 

tree, — 
And  thus  it  is,  fair  land,  forsaken  Greece !  with 
thee. 

IX. 

For  all  the  loveliness,  and  light,  and  bloom, 
That  yet  are  thine,  surviving  many  a  storm, 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the 

tomb, 
The  rose's  blush  that  masks  the  canker-worm  !— 
And  thou  art  desolate — thy  morn  hath  passed 
So  dazzling  in  the  splendor  of  its  way, 
That  the  dark  shades  the  night  hath  o'er  thee 

cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Once  proud  in  freedom,  still  in  ruin  fair, 
Thy  fete  hath  been  unmatched— in  glory  and 
despair. 


For  thee,  lost  land !  the  hero's  Wood  hath  flowed, 
The  high  in  soul  have  brightly  lived  and  died; 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  genius  glowed 
O'er  the  fair  arts  it  formed  and  glorified. 
Thine  were  the  minds,  whose  energies  sublime 
So  distanced  ages  in  their  lightning-race, 
The  task  they  left  the  sons  of  later  time 
WasbuttofotowVteax^HBiix^ 
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— Now,  bowed  to  earth,  thy  children,  to  be  free, 
Must  break  each  link  that  binds  their  filial  hearts 
,  to  thee. 

XI. 
Lo !  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales, 
Her  own  bright  East,  thy  son,  More  a!  flies,(3) 
To  seek  repose  'midst  rich,  romantic  vales, 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skies. 
There  shall  he  rest  7 — Alas !  his  hopes  in  vain 
Guide  to  the  sun-clad  regions  of  the  palm, 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain, 
Though  earth  is  fruitfulness,  and  air  is  balm; 
And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  foes, 
Where  patriarchs  reigned  of  old  in  pastoral  repose. 

XII. 
Where  Syria'smountains  rise.or  Yemen's  groves, 
Or  Tigris  rolls  his  genii-haunted  wave, 
Life  to  his  eye,  as  wearily  it  roves, 
Wears  but  two  forms — the  tyrant  and  the  slave ! 
There  the  fierce  Arab  leads  his  daring  horde, 
Where  sweeps  the  sand-storm  o'er  the  burning 

wild, 
There  stern  Oppression  waves  the  wasting  sword, 
O'er  plains  that  smile,  as  ancient  Eden  smiled ; 
And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  the  desert's  gloom, 
Yield  to  the  injured  there  no  shelter  save  the  tomb. 

XIII. 

•   But  thou,  fair  world!  whose  fresh,  unsullied 
charms 
Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave, 
Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms,(4) 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  7 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  floods  their  twilight-grandeur  cast, 
In  the  green  depths  of  thine  untrodden  glades, 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  last  1 
Yes !  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  majestic  scene, 

Shrined  in  primeval  woods,  where  despot  ne'er  hath 
been. 

XIV. 
There,  by  some  lake,  whose  blue,  expansive  breast 
Bright  from  afar,  an  inland-ocean,  gleams, 
Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  dressed 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poets  dreams ; 
Or  where  some  flood  from  pine-clad  mountain 

pours 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittering  in  their  foam, 
'Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores, 
The  exiled  Greek  hath  fixed  his  sylvan  home : 
So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  beea'trod  by  Indian  hunts- 
man's feet. 

XV. 
The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride, 
The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  wives*, 


And  islesof  noweii.brightrnootingo'eT  the  tide ,(5) 
That  images  the  fairy  world  it  laves, 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance— o'er  his  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers, 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage  spread, 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers, 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,  whose  voice  through  Na- 
ture's temple  moans. 

XVI. 

And  there,  no  traces  left  by  brighter  dtjs, 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief, 
Some  grassy  mound  perchance  may  meet  saga*, 
The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  duet 
There  man  not  yet  hath  marked  the  boanjbs 

plain 
With  marble  records  of  bis  fame  and  power; 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fane, 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  h»  tower. 
Th'  eternal  torrent,  and  the  giant  tree, 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  Eke  hiiii,  are  wildly  frta 

xm 

But  doth  the  exile's  heart  saeueli  there 

In  sunshine  dwell  ? — Ah !  when  was  exile  bleai 

When  did  bright  scenes,  dear  heavens,  or  ssp* 

mer-air, 
Chase  from  his  soul  the  lever  of  unrest  1 
— There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood, 
That  Kke  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow, 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  soHtaoV, 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nam»|»f  wo, 
That  coldly  smiles 'midst  pleasure's  brightest nw, 
As  the  chill  glacier's  peak  reflects  the  flush  of  4t. 

XYIIL 

Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fixed  on  foreign  shore, 
Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales. 
As  pines  the  seaman,  'midst  the  ocean'*  roar, 
For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  ami  vaka 
Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memory  dwebwak 

thee, 
Loved  Greece !  all  sunk  and  blighted  as  thou  ait: 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wildsbr  fee. 
Yet  thine  are  still  the  day-dreams  of  hk  heart; 
The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billows  fossa, 
Thou, distant  and  in  chains,  art  yet  his  spirits  boot 

XIX. 
In  vain  for  him  the  gay  liannes  entwine, 
Or  the  green  fire-fly  sparkles  through  the  brakes, 
Or  summer-winds  waft  odours  from  the  pine, 
As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
Through  thy  fair  vales  his  fancy  roves  the  whk, 
Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  Citheron's  height. 
Or  dreams  how  softly  Athens' towers  wouki  senile, 
Or  Sunium's  ruins,  in  the  fading  light ; 
On  Corinth's  cliff  what  sunset  hues  may  skip, 
Ox,  at  that  nUcid  hour,  bowsfcbn  th'  Egeandesp* 
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XX. 

What  scenes,  what  sunbeams,  are  to  him  like 

thine? 
(The  all  of  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy !) 
E'en  to  the  stranger's  roving  eye  they  shine, 
Soft  as  a  vision  of  remembered  joy. 
And  he  who  comes,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  lull, 
Sighs  as  his  footsteps  turn  from  thy  decay, 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splendour  still ; 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening  shore, 
Ashe  would  watch  a  star  that  sets  to  rise  no  more. 

XXI. 
Realm  of  sad  beauty !  thou  art  as  a  shrine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  zeal, 
To  catch  high  thoughts  and  impulses  divine, 
And  all  the  glow  of  soul  enthusiasts  feel 
Amidst  the  tomb  of  heroes— for  the  brave 
Whose  dust,  so  many  an  age,  hath  been  thy  soil, 
Foremost  in  honour's  phalanx,  died  to  save 
The  land  redeemed  and  hallowed  by  their  -toil ; 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  lightest  gale, 
That  o'er  the  plains  they  won  seems  murmuring 
yet  their  tale, 

XXII. 
And  he,  whose  heart  is  weary  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  spirits,  and  whose  mental  gate 
Would  shun  the  dull,  cold  littleness  of  hie, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidst  sublimer  days, 
Must  turn  to  thee,  whose  every  valley  teems 
With  proud  remembrances  that  can  not  die. 
Thy  glens  are  peopled  with  inspiring  dreams, 
Thy  winds,  the  voice  of  oracles  gone  by ; 
And  'midst  thy  laurel  shades  the  wanderer  hears 
The  sound  of  mighty  names,  the  hymns  of  vanish- 
ed years. 


XXIII. 

Through  that  deep  solitude  be  his  to  stray, 
By  Faun  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past, 
Where  clear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  wsy 
Through  the  cleft  heights,  in  antique  grandeur 

vast 
Romantic  Tempe !  thou  art  yet  the 
Wild,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time  :(6) 
Years,  that  have  changed  thy  river's  classic 

name,(7) 
Have  left  thee  still  in  savage  pomp  sublime ; 
And  from  thine  Alpine  clefts,  and  marble  caves, 
In  living  lustre  still  break  forth  the  fountain-waves. 

XXIV. 

Beneath  thy  mountain  battlements  and  towers, 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral  berries  gk>w,(8) 
Or  'midst  th'  exuberance  of  thy  forest  bowers, 
Casting  deep  shaaows  ofts  the  current's  flow, 


Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  pause,  in  lone  recess, 

As  rock  and  stream  some  glancing  light  have 

caught, 
And  gaze,  till  Nature's  mighty  forms  impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublimity  of  thought; 
And  linger  oft,  recalling  many  a  tale, 
That  breeze,  and  wave,  and  wood,  seem  whisper- 
ing through  thy  dale. 

XXV. 

He,  thought-entranced,  may  wander  where  of 

old 
From  Delphi's  chasm  the  mystic  vapor  rose, 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom  foretold, 
By  the  'dread  spirit  throned  'midst  rocks  and 

snows. 
Though  its  rich  fanes  be  blended  with  the  dust, 
And  silence  now  the  hallowed  haunt  possess, 
Still  is  the  scene  of  ancient  rites  august, 
Magnificent  in  mountain  loneliness ; 
Still  Inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  ground, 
Where  Greece  her  councils  held,(9)  her  Pythian 
victors  crowned. 

XXVI. 

Or  let  his  steps  the  rude,  gray  dins  explore 
Of  that-wild  pass,  once  dyed  with  Spartan  blood, 
When  by  the  waves  that  break  on  CEta's  shore, 
The  few,  the  fearless,  the  devoted,  stood ! 
Or  rove  where,  shadowing  Mantinea's  plain, 
Bloom  the  wild  laurels  o'er  the  warlike  dead,(10) 
Or  lone  Plataa's  ruins  yet  remain, 
To  mark  the  battle-field  of  ages  fled 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred  power, 
Though  Fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  fountain, 
grot,  and  bower. 


XXVII. 

Oh!  still  unblamed  may  fancy  fondly  deem 
That,  lingering  yet,  benignant  genii  dwell, 
Where  mortal  worth  fesaJPfcaUowed  grove  or 

stream, 
To  sway  the  heart  with  some  ennobling  spell, 
For  mightiest  minds  have  felt  their  blest  control, 
In  the  wood's  murmur,  in  the  zephyr's  sigh, 
And  these  are  dreams  that  lend  a  voice  and  soul, 
And  a  high  power,  to  Nature's  majesty! 
And  who  can  rove  o'er  Grecian  shores,  nor  feel, 
Soft  o'er  his  inmost  heart,  their  secret  magic  steal  1 

XXVIII. 

Yet  many  a  sad  reality  is  there, 

That  fancy's  brightMBusions  can  not  veil. 

Pure  laughs  the  light,  and  balmy  breathes  the 

air, 
But  Slavery's  mein  will  tell  its  bitter  tale ; 
And  there  not  Peace,  but  Desolation^  thso«% 
Delusive  quiet  eta  fuWtoaxi^  *  vceofe^ 
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Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 

That  follows  where  the  earthquake's  track  hath 

been; 
Or  solemn  calm,  on  Ocean's  breast  that  lies, 
When  sinks  the  storm,  and  death  has  hashed  the 
seaman's  cries. 

XXIX. 

Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit,  buried 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant  sphere, 
Doomed  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world, 
For  Pity's  deepest  sigh,  and  saddest  tear! 
Ohl  hast  thou  watched  the  awful  wreck  of 

mind,  M 

That  weareth  still  a  glory  in  decay  1 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  mankind — . 
Thought,  science,  genius,  to  the  storm  a  prey, 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree,  the  withered  ground, 
Despair's  wild   nightshade  spread,  and   darkly 
flourish  round? 

XXX 

So  mayest  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe-struck 

thought, 
On  the  deep  fall  of  that  yet  lovely  clime : 
Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and   Fate  have 

wrought, 
So  changed  the  bright,  the  splendid,  the  sub- 
lime! 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Valor's  name, 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  high, 
The  rich  remains  by  Art  bequeathed  to  Fame- 
Grace,  beauty,  grandeur,  strength,  and  sym- 
metry, 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  fair 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  perished 
there! 

XXXI. 

There,  while  around  lie  mingling  in  the  dust, 
The  columns  graceful  eha.fi,  with  weeds  over- 
grown, 
The  mouldering  torso,  the  forgotten  bust, 
The  warrior's  urn,  the  altar's  mossy  stone ; 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shattered  fanes, 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other  years, 
O'er  cypress  groves,  or  solitary  plains, 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rears ; 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruined  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its  fall. 

XXXII. 

Still,  where  that  column  of  the  mosque  aspires, 
Landmark  of  slavery,  towering  o'er  the  waste, 
There  science  droops,  the  Muses  hush  their 
irres, 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fancy  and  of  taste 


Spreads  the  chill  bfight — as  in  that  orient  isle, 
Where  the  dark  upas  Uinta  the  gale  sjound,(U) 
Within  its  precincts  not  a  flower  may  smile, 
Nor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilbe  the  ground; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music Doat  on  zephyrs  breath, 
But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and  deatL 


Far  other  influence  poured  the  Crescent's  ight, 
O'er  conquered  realms,  in  ages  past  away; 
Full  and  alone  it  beamed,  intensely  bright, 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  darkness  by. 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  feasts  and 

shades, 
Fair  marble  halls,  alcoves,  and  orange  towns: 
Its  sculptured  lions,(12)  richly  wrought  arcades, 
Aerial  pillars,  and  enchanted  towers; 
Light,  splendid,  wild  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Would  picture  fairy  domes,  that  fleet  before  the 
gale. 

Then  fostered  genius  lent  each  Caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain ; 
And  stars  unnumbered  o*er  the  orient  shone, 
Bright   as  that  Pleiad,  shrined  in  Meccat 

&ne.(13) 
From  Bagdat's  palaces  the  choral  strains 
Rose  and  reechoed  to  the  desert's  bound, 
And  Science,  wooed  on  Egypt's  burning  plains 
Reared  her  majestic  head  with  glory  crowsei; 

»  sjj        4 

And  the  wild  Muses  breathed  romantic  tat, 
From  Syria's  palmy  groves  to  Andalusia's  short 

XXXV. 

Those  years  have  passed  in  radiance  the* 

have  passed, 
As  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  tropic  main; 
His  parting  beams  no  soft  reflection  cast, 
They  bum — are  quenched — and  deepest  skv 

dows  reign. 
And  Fame  and  Science  have  not  left  a  trace, 
In  the  vast  regions  of  the  Moslems  power  — 
Regions,  to  intellect  a  desert  space, 
A  wild  without  a  fountain  or  a  flower, 
Where  towers  oppression  'midst  the  deepening 

glooms, 
As  dark  and  lone  ascends  the  cypicss  'midst  the 
tombs. 

XXX  VL 

Alas  for  thee,  fair  Greece  1  when  Asia  poured 
Her  fierce  fanatics  to  Byzantium's  wall, 
When  Europe  sheathed,  in  apathy,  her  sword, 
And  heard  unmoved  the  fated  city's  call, 
No  bold  crusaders  ranged  their  serried  fins 
Of  spears  and  banners  round  a  falling  throat 
And  thou,  O  last  and  noblest  Coostantine!(M) 
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XXX  VII. 


The  closing  night  of  thai  imperial  ih  ll  15) 
And  til  ii  vigil — but  the  eye  of  light 
8haJl  aoon  unfold,  a  wilder  ice ne  to  Ota  : 
There*  is  a  murmuring  stillness  on  the  tr 
Thronging  the  midnight  streets,  at  mom  to  die 
And  to  the  crow,  in  fair  Sophia'*  fane, 
For  the  last  time  ta  raised  Devotion's  eye; 
And,  in  Ml  heart  while  faith'*  blight  vision 


Despair  hath  lent  a  item,  delirioua  power 
To  the  brave  few  that  guard  the  rampart  walls 
Far  over  Marmora'*  waves  In'  artillery's  peal 
Proclaims  an  empire's  doom  in  erorj  note ; 
Tambour  and  trumpet  swell  the  claim  of  steel, 
Round  spire  and  dome  the  cloud*  of  batt!       ■  i 
From  camp  and  stave  rush  on  the  crescent's  host 
And  the  Seven  Towera(16)  arc  scaled,  au  :   ■  ' 
won  and  loK. 

XXXIX. 

Then,  Greece !  the  tempest  rose,  that  bunt  or 


Whole  deeds  are  guiding-stars  from  age  to  age? 
Though  firm  thy  battlements  of  crags  and  snowi 
And  bright  Ibe  memory  of  thy  days  of  pride, 
"n  might  though  Corinth's  Mi 


On,  unreaiated,  rolled  th'  invading  tidel 
Oh !  Tain  the  rock,  tho  rampart,  and  the  f 
If  Freedom  guard  them  not  with  Mind'*  ■ 
qnered  power. 

XL. 
Where  were  th'  avengers  then,  whose  viewless 

Preserved  inviolate  their  awful  fane,(17) 
When  through  the  steep  defiles  to  Delphi1 

height, 
In  martial  splendor  poured  the  Persian'    'rain 
Then  did  thoae  mighty  and  mysterious  Power 


Till  far  around,  with  deep  and  fearful  clang, 
Sound*  of  unearthly  war  through  wild  Parnassus 


Where  was  the  spirit  of  the  victor-throng, 
Whoee  tombs  are  glorious  by  Scamandcr'a  tide, 
Whose  names  are  bright  in  everlasting  King, 
The  lords  of  War,  the  praised,  the  deified  1 
Where  he,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  lays, 
Who  from  the  dead  at  Marathon  arose(18) 
All  armed  ;  and  beaming  on  th'  Athenian'*  gun, 
A  battle-meteor,  guided  to  their  focal 
Or  they  whose  forma,  to  Alaric'o  awestruck 

I  ■  ivering  o'er  Athena,  blued,  in  airy  panoply! 

XLII. 
Ye  slept,  oh  heroes!  chief  ones  of  the  earth  '(20) 
High  demi-gods  of  ancient  'days !  ye  slept, 
Their  lived  no  spark  of  your  ascendant  worth, 
When  o'er  your  land  the  victor  Moslem  swept; 
Ho  patriot  then  the  Bona  of  freedom  led, 
In  mountain- pass  devotedly  to  dio ; 
The  martyr-spirit  of  resolve  was  fled, 
And  the  high  soul 'a  unconquered  buoyancy ; 
And  by  your  graves,  and  on  your  battle-plains. 
Warriors !  your  children  knelt,  to  wear  the  stran- 
ger's chains. 

XLI1I. 
Now  have  your  trophies  vanished,  and  your 

Are  mouldered  from  the  earth,  while  scarce  re- 

E'en  the  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  tombs 
That  mark  where  Bleep  the  slayer*  or  the  slain. 
Your  deeds  are  with  the  deeds  of  glory  flown, 
The  lyres  arc  hushed  that  swelled  your  fame 

afar, 
The  halls  that  echoed  to  their  sounds  are  gone, 
Perished   the  conquering   weapons  of   your 


Armed  with  the  elements,  ti 


lengeanee  w 


Call  the  dread  atorrna  to  darken  round  th 
Hurl  do'vniUiorclsb,  and  bid  the  thunder 


XLIV. 

Yet,  where  some  lone  sepulchral  relic  stands, 
That  with  thoae  names  tradition  hallows  yet, 
Oft  shall  the  wandering  son  of  other  lands 
Linger  in  solemn  thought  and  hushed  regret. 
And  still  have  legenda  marked  the  lonely  spot 
Where  low  the  dual  of  Agamemnon  lies; 
And  shades  of  kings  and  leaders  unforgot, 
Hovering  around,  to  fancy's  vision  rise. 
Souls  of  the  heroes!  sock  your  rest  again, 
Noi  mark  how  changed  the  realms  that  saw  your 
glory-a  reign. 
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XLV. 

Lo,  where  th'  Albanian  spreads  hia  despot  away 
O'er  Thessaly's  rich  vales  and  glowing  plains, 
Whoae  aona  in  sullen  abjectneaa  obey, 
Nor  lift  the  hand  indignant  at  it*  chains: 
Oh!  doth  the  land  that  gave  Achillea  birth, 
And  many  a  chief  of  old,  illustrious  line, 
Yield  not  one  spirit  of  unconquered  worth, 
To  kindle  those  that  now  in  bondage  pine  % 
No!  on  its  mountain-air  is  slavery's  breath, 
And  terror  chills  the  hearts  whose  uttered  plaints 
were  death. 

XLVI. 

Yet  if  thy  light,  fair  Freedom,  restedthere. 
How  rich  in  charms  were  that  romantic  clime, 
With  streams,  and  woods,  and  pastoral  valleys 

fair, 
And  walled  with  mountains,  haughtily  subttme. 
Heights,  that  might  well  be  deemed  the  Muses' 

Since,  claiming  proud  alliance  with  the  skies, 
They  lose  in  loftier  spheres  their  wild  domain ; 
Meet  home  for  those  retired  divinities 
That  love,  where  nought  of  earth  may  e'er  in- 
trude, 
Brightly  to  dwell  on  high,  in  lonely  sanctitude. 

XLVIL 

There  in  rude  grandeur,  daringly  ascends 
Stem  Pindus,  rearing  many  a  pine-clad  height; 
He  with  the  clouds  Ms  bleak  dominion  blends, 
Frowning  o'er  vales,  in  woodland  verdure  bright. 
Wild  and  august  in  consecrated  pride, 
There  through  the  deep-blue  heaven  Olympus 

towers, 
Girdled  with  mists,  light-floating  as  to  hide 
The  rock-built  palace  of  immortal  powers ; 
Where  far  on  high  the  sunbeam  finds  repose, 
Amidst  th'  eternal  pomp  of  forests  and  of  snows. 

XLVIII. 

Those  savage  cliffs  and  solitudes  might  seem 
The  chosen  haunts  where  Freedom's  foot  would 

roam; 
She  loves  to  dwell  by  glen  and  torrent-stream, 
And  make  the  rocky  fastnesses  her  home. 
And  in  the  rushing  of  the  mountain-flood, 
In  the  wild  eagle's  solitary  cry, 
In  sweeping  winds  that  peal  through  cave  and 

wood, 
There  is  a  voice  of  stern  sublimity, 
That  swells  her  spirit  to  a  loftier  mood 
Of  solemn  joy  severe,  of  power,  of  fortitude. 

XLIX. 

But  from  those  hills  the  radiance  of  her  smile 
Hath  vanished  long,  her  step  bath  fled  after, 


O'er  SuE'srrowning  rocks  she  paused  awhhV,(22) 
Kindling  the  watch-fires  of  the  mowsAatn-war; 
And  brightly  glowed  her  ardent  spirit  there, 
Still  brightest  'midst  privation;  o'er  distress 
It  cast  romantic  splendour,  and  despair 
But  tanned  that  beacon  of  the  wilderness; 
And  rode  ravine,  and  precipice,  and  deB 
Sent  their  deep  echoes  forth,  her  rallying  wire  t» 
swell 


Dark  children  of  the  mils!  1  was  then  re  wrought 
Deeds  of  fierce  daring,  ruddy,  sternly  gnad; 
As  'midst  your  craggy  citadels  ye  fought, 
And  woman  mingled  with  your  warnor-aiad. 
Then  on  the  cliff  the  frantic  mother  it*od(S) 
High  o'er  the  river's  darkly-rolhiig-wave, 
And  hurled,  in  dread  delirium,  to  the  flood, 
Her  free-born  infiuit,  ne'er  to  be  a  slave. 
For  all  was  lost— all,  save  the  power  to  die 

The  wild,  indignant  death  of  savage  liberty. 

LL 

Now  is  that  strife  a  tale  of  vanished  days, 
With  mightier  things  forgotten  soon  to  Be; 
Yet  oft  hath  minstrel  song,  in  lofty  lays, 
Deeds  less  adventurous,  energies  less  high. 
And  the  dread  straggle's  fearful  memory  all 
O'er  each  wild  rock  a  wilder  aspect  throws; 
Sheds  darker  shadows  o'er  the  frowning  fast, 
More  solemn  quiet  o'er  the  glen's  repose; 
1/^  to  the  rusth^p^  a  deeper  swan, 
Andthehc^rserive^svokeamuimuinotitsswn. 

LII. 

For  stillness  now— the  stillness  of  the  dead, 
Hath  wrapt  that  conflict's  lone  and  awful  sa 
And  man's  forsaken  homes,  in  ruin  spread, 
Tell  where  the  storming  of  the  clifls  hath  baft 
And  there,  o'er  wastes  magnificently  rase, 
What  race  may  rove,  unconscious  of  the  chain  • 
Those  realms  have  now  no  desert  unsubdued. 
Where  Freedom's  banner  may  be  reared  agtin. 
Sunk  are  the  ancient  dwellings  of  her  feme, 
The  children  of  her  sons  inherit  but  their  nas* 

LIH. 
Go,    seek   proud    Sparta's    monuments  id 

fanes! 
In  scattered  fragments  o'er  the  vale  they  he! 
Of  all  they  were  not  e'en  enough  remains 
To  lend  their  fail  a  mournful  majesty .(34) 
Birth-place  of  those  whose  names  we  firs  fe- 
vered 
In  song  and  story— temple  of  the  free ! 
Oh  thou,  the  stern,  the  haughty,  and  the  fraid, 
Are  such  thy  relics,  and  can  this  be  thee? 
Thou  shouldst  have  left  a  giant-wreck  behind, 
And  e'en  in  runt  claimed  the  wonder  of  assnaiod. 
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LIV. 

For  thine  were  spirits  cut  in  other  mould 
Than  all  beside— and  proved  by  ruder' test; 
They  stood  alone — the  proud,  the  firm,  the  bold. 
With  the  same  seal  indelibly  imprest 
Theirs  were  no  bright  varieties  of  mind, 
One  image  stamped  the  rough,  colossal  race, 
In  rugged  grandeur  frowning  o'er  mankind, 
Stern,  and  disdainful  of  each  milder  grace. 
As  to  the  sky  some  mighty  rock  may  tower, 
Whose  front  can  brave  the  storm,  but  will  not 
rear  the  flower. 

LV. 

Such  were  thy  sons — their  life  a  battle-day! 
Their  youth  one  lesson  how  for  thee  to  die! 
Closed  is  that  task,  and  they  hare  passed  away 
Like  softer  beings  trained  to  aims  less  high. 
Yet  bright  on  earth  their  lame  who  proudly  fell, 
True  to  their  shields,  the  champions  of  thy 

cause, 
Whose  funeral  column  bade  the  stranger  tell 
How  died  the  brave,  obedient  to  thy  laws!(25) 
O  lofty  mother  of  heroic  worth, 
How  couldst  thou  live  to  bring  a  meaner  ofispring 
forth  1 

LVI. 

Hadst  thou  but  perished  with  the  free,  nor 

known 
A  second  race,  when  Glory's  noon  went  by, 
Then  had  thy  name  in  single  brightness  shone 
A  watch-word  on  the  helm  of  liberty ! 
Thou  ahouldst  have  passed  with  all  thy  light  of 

fame, 
And  proudly  sunk  in  ruins,  not  in  chains. 
But  slowly  set  thy  star  'midst  clouds  of  shame, 
And  tyrants  rose  amidst  thy  falling  fanes ; 
And  thou,  surrounded  by  thy  warriors'  graves, 
drained  the  bitter  cup  once  mingled  for  thy 


LVII. 

Now  all  is  o'er — for  thee  alike  are  flown 
Freedom's  bright  noon,  and  slavery's  twilight 

cloud; 
And  in  thy  fall,  as  in  thy  pride,  alone, 
Deep  solitude  is  round  thee,  as  a  shroud. 
Home  oT  Leonidas !  thy  halls  are  low, 
From  their  cold  altars  have  thy  Lares  fled, 
O'er  thee  unmarked  the  sun-beams  fade  or  glow, 
And  wild  flowers  wave,  unbent  by  human  tread, 
And  'midst  thy  silence,  as  the  grave's  profound, 
A  voice,  a  step  would  seem  as  some  unearthly 
•ound. 

LVIII. 

Taygetus  still  lifts  his  awful  brow, 
High  o'er  the  tmldering  city  of  the  dead, 


Sternly  sublime;  while  o'er  his  robe  of  snow 
Heaven's  floating  tints  their  warm  suffusions 

spread. 
And  yet  his  rippling  wave  Eurotas  leads 
By  tombs  and  ruins  o'er  the  silent  plain, 
While  whispering  there,  his  own  wild  graceful 

reeds 
Rise  as  of  old,  when  hailed  by  classic  strain; 
There  the  rose-laurels  still  in  beauty  wave,(26) 
And  a  frail  shrub  survives  to  bloom  o'er  Sparta's 

grave. 

LIX. 

Oh!  thus  it  is  with  man— a  tree,  a  flower, 
While  nations  perish,  still  renews  its  race, 
And  o'er  the  fallen  records  of  his  power 
Spreads  in  wild  pomp,  or  smiles  in  fairy  grace. 
The  laurel  shoots  when  those  have  passed  away 
Once  rivals  for  its  crown,  the  brave,  the  free ; 
The  rose  is  flourishing  o'er  beauty's  clay, 
The  myrtle  blows  when  love  hath  ceased  to  be 
Green  waves  the  bay  when  song  and  bard  are 
fled, 
And  all  that  round  us  blooms,  is  blooming  o'er  the 
dead. 

LX. 

And  still  the  olive  spreads  its  foliage  round 

Morea's  fallen  sanctuaries  and  towers, 

Once  its  green  boughs  Minerva's  votaries  crown- 

Deemed  a  meet  offering  for  celestial  powers. 
The  suppliant's  hand  its  holy  branches  bore  ;(27) 
They  waved  around  th'  Olympic  victor's  head ; 
And,  sanctified  by  many  a  rite  of  yore, 
Its  leaves  the  Spartan's  honored  bier  o'erspread : 
Those  rites  have  vanished — but  o'er  vale  and  hill 
Its  fruitful  groves  arise,  revered  and  hallowed 
still.(28) 

LXI. 

Where  now  thy  shrines,  Eleusis!  where  thy 

fane 
Of  fearful  visions,  mysteries  wild  and  high  ? 
The  pomp  of  rites,  the  sacrificial  train, 
The  long  procession's  awful  pageantry  1 
Quenched  is  the  torch  of  Cercs(29) — all  around 
Decay  hath  spread  the  stillness  of  her  reign, 
There  never  more  shall  choral  hymns  resound, 
O'er  the  hushed  earth  and  solitary  main  ; 
Whose  wave  from  Salami*  deserted  flows, 
To  bathe  a  silent  shore  of  desolate  repose. 

LX1I. 

And  oh !  ye  secret  and  terrific  powers, 
Dark  oracles!  in  depth  of  groves  that  dwelt, 
How  are  they  sunk,  the  altars  of  your  bowers, 
Where  Superstition  ttembVed  %»  %ta\x*£&\ 
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Ye,  the  unknown,  the  viewless  oom  I  that  made 
The  dements  jour  voice,  the  wind  and  wave; 
Spirits  1  whose  influence  darkened  many  a  shade, 
Mysterious  visitants  of  fount  and  cave ! 
How  long  your  power  the  awestruck  nations 
swayed, 
How  long  earth  dreamt  of  yon,  and  shudderingry 
obeyed! 

Lxni. 

And  say,  what  marvel,  in  those  early  days, 
While  yet  the  light  of  heaven-born  truth  was 

not, 
If  man  around  him  cast  a  fearful  gaze, 
Peopling  with  shadowy  powers  each  defl  and 

grot? 
Awful  is  Nature  in  her  savage  forms, 
Her  solemn  voice  commanding  in  its  might, 
And  mystery  then  was  in  the  rush  of  storms, 
The  gloom  of  woods,  the  majesty  of  night; 
And  mortals  heard  fate's  language  in  the  blast, 
And  reared  your  forest-shrines,  ye  phantoms  of 
the  past! 

LXIV. 

Then  through  the  foliage  not  a  breexe  might 

sigh 
But  with  prophetic  sound! — a  waving  tree, 
A  meteor  flashing  o'er  the  summer  sky, 
•  A  bird's  wild  flight,  revealed  the  things  to  be. 
All  spoke  of  unseen  natures  and  conveyed 
Their  inspiration ;  still  they  hovered  round, 
Hallowed  the  temple,  whispered  through  the 

shade, 
Pervaded  loneliness,  gave  soul  to  sound ; 
Of  them  the  fount,  the  forest,  murmured  still, 
Their  voice  was  in  the  stream,  their  footstep  on 
the  hill. 

LXV. 

Now  is  the  train  of  Superstition  flown, 
Unearthly  Beings  walk  on  earth  no  more; 
The  deep  wind  swells  with  no  portentous  tone, 
The  rustling  wood  breathes  no  fatidic  lore, 
Fled  are  the  phantoms  of  Livadia's  cave, 
There  dwell  no  shadows,  but  of  crag  and  steep ; 
Fount  of  Oblivion!  in  thy  gushing  wave,(30) 
That  murmurs  nigh,  those  powers  of  terror 

sleep. 
Oh!  that  such  dreams  alone  had  fled  that  clime, 
But  Greece  is  changed  in  all  that  could  be  changed 

by  time! 

LXV1. 

Her  skies  are  those  whence  many  a  mighty  bard 
Caught  inspiration,  glorious  as  their  beams : 
Her  hills  the  same  that  heroes  died  to  guard, 
Her  vales,  that  fostered  art's  dinnest  dreams ! 


But  that  bright  spirit  o'er  the  land  that  shone, 
And  all  around  pervading  influence  poured, 
That  lent  the  harp  of  JEschyius  ■ 
And  proudly  hallowed  I^nwlimm1 
And  guided  Phidias  o'er  the  yielding 
With  them  its  ardorus  Bved— with  then  its  nghtii 
flown* 

LXVIL 

Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos!— ye,  lenowned  af  aid, 
Where  are  your  chiefs  of  high  romantic  mmt  1 
How  soon  the  tale  of  ages  may  be  told! 
A  page,  a  verse,  records  the  fofl  of  fosse, 
The  work  of  centuries    we  gaae  on  you, 
Oh  cities !  once  the  glorious  and  the  free, 
The  lofty  tales  that  charmed  our  youth  renew, 
And  wondering  ask,  if  these  their  scenes  coaU 

bel 
Search  for  the  classic  fane,  the  regal  tomb, 
And  find  the  mosque  alone— a  record  of  their 
doom! 

Lxvm. 


How  oft  hath  war  his  host  of  spoilers  poured, 
Fair  Elis!  o'er  thy  fncisecraswl  «aksX31) 
There  have  the  — fc— i«nr  glanced  on  spear  asi 

sword, 
And  banners  floated  on  the  balmy  galea. 
Om»didVtf  thousiai^seeaTOmssdMlitade 
As  some  enchanted  isle  'mid  stormy  seat; 
On  thee  no  hostile  footstep  might  mtrass, 
And  pastoral  sounds  alone  were  en  thy  beam 
Forsaken  home  of  peace!  that  spefl  is  ssaka 
Thou  too  hast  heard  the  storm  and  bowed 
the  yoke. 

LXIX. 

And  through  Arcadia's  wild  and  lone 
Far  other  sounds  have  echoed  than  the 
Of  faun  and  dryad,  from  their  woodland  aw* 
Or  ancient  reed  of  peaceful  mountain-swain! 
There,  though  at  times  Alpheus  yet  sunvyi, 
On  his  green  banks  renewed,  the  classic  oaaff, 
And  nymph-like  forms,  and  wOd  melodious  hn, 
Revive  the  sylvan  scenes  of  old  romance; 
Yet  blooding  fear  and  dark  suspicion  dwel, 
'Midst  Pan's  deserted  haunts,  by  fountain  aw, 
anddeH. 

LXX. 

But  thou,  fab  Attica!  whose  rocky  bound 
All  art  and  nature's  richest  gifts  enshrined, 
Thou  Gttle  sphere,  whose  soul-iflumined  roani 
Concentrated  each  sunbeam  of  the  mind ; 
Who,  as  the  summit  of  some  Alpine  height 
Glows  earliest,  latest,  with  the  blush  of  dav, 
Didst  first  imbibe  the  splendours  of  the  figie\ 
And  smile  the  longest  in  its  fingering  ray<3B) 
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e  on  thee,  and  fondly  deem 
restored,  the  present  bat  a  dream. 

LXXL 

rid  hues  awhile  prevail — 
ill— be  all  thou  wert  once  move ! 
>f  triumph  swell  on  every  gale! 
essions  more  along  thy  shore ! 
pies  'midst  the  olive-shade, 
«  simplicity  arise; 
oonuments,  in  grove  and  glade, 
n  tints  of  thy  resplendent  skies; 
d  forms,  of  high  and  heavenly 

uty  smile,  around  the  sun-bright 


Lxxn. 

[  by  thought's  creative  spells, 
>  thy  city,  Theseus!  towers: 
I,  the  light  of  glory  dwells 
Dries,  wisdom's  holy  bowers, 
incs  in  finished  grace  ascend, 
arid  of  life  and  beauty  glows ; 
,  porticoes,  in  grandeur  blend, 
rophies  of  barbaric  foes ; 
platane  wave  in  verdant  pride, 
etreaU,  by  calm  Iuesus'  tide. 

LXXIII. 

fairy  vision  of  the  wave, 

oagic  of  Morgana's  wand,(33) 

s,  that  undulating  lave 

r's  Arcadian  strand ; 

tcene  of  airy  colonnades, 

in  shadowy  glory  drcst, 

ves,  and  temples,  and  arcades, 

floating  on  the  ocean's  breast ; 

air  the  dream  of  thee  appears, 

srvades  the  veiling  cloud  of  years. 

LXXIV. 
loud  withdrawn — oh !  mark  on 

hill,  with  temples  richly  graced, 
list  in  perfect  symmetry, 
lei  of  Athenian  taste, 
i !  thy  Doric  pillars  rise 
ty,  thy  marble's  hue 
*,  relieved  by  brilliant  skies, 
e  spread  their  deep  ethereal  blue ; 
thy  light  proportions  throws 
grace,  the  beauty  of  repose. 

LXXV. 

thee  sleeps  the  sunny  glow, 
d  eve  in  tranquil  splendour  reign, 
ilptures,  as  they  smile,  bestow 
tenctl  emulates  in  vain. 


Then  the  but  forms  by  Phidias  wrought,  unfold 
Each  latent  grace,  develsping  in  light, 
Catch  from  soft  clouds  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
Each  tint  that  passes,  tremulously  bright ; 
And  seem  indeed  whate'er  devotion  deems, 
While  so  suffused  with  heaven,  so  mingKwg  with 
its  beams. 

LXXVI. 

But  oh!  what  words  the  vision  may  portray, 
The  form  of  sanctitude  that  guards  thy  shrine'} 
There  stands  thy  goddess,  robed  in  war's  array, 
Supremely  glorious,  awfully  divine  I 
With  spear  and  helm  she  stands,  and  flowing 

vest, 
And  sculptured  ogis,  to  perfection  wrought, 
And  on  each  heavenly  lineament  imprest, 
Calmly  sublime,  the  majesty  of  thought ; 
The  pure  intelligence,  the  chaste  repose, — 
All  that  a  poet's  dream  around  Minerva  throws. 

LXXVIL 

Bright  age  of  Pericles!  let&ncystul 
Through  Time's  deep  shadows  all  thy  splendour 

trace, 
And  in  each  work  of  art's  consummate  skill 
Hail  the  tree  spirit  of  thy  lofty  race. 
That  spirit,  roused  by  every  proud  reward, 
That  hope  could  picture,  glory  could  bestow, 
Fostered  by  all  the  sculptor  and  the  bard 
Could  give  of  immortality  below. 
Thus  were  thy  heroes  formed,  and  o'er  their  name 
Thus  did  thy  genius  shed  imperishable  fame. 

LXXVIIL 

Mark  in  the  thronged  Ceramicus,  the  train 
Of  mourners  weeping  o'er  the  martyred  brave : 
Proud  be  the  tears  devoted  to  the  slain, 
Holy  the  amaranth  strewed  upon  their  grave  !(34) 
And  hark — unrivalled  eloquence  proclaims 
Their  deeds,  their  trophies,  with  triumphant 

voice! 
Hark!  Pericles  records  their  honoured  names!(36) 
Sons  of  the  fallen,  in  their  lot  rejoice : 
What  hath  life  brighter  than  so  bright  a  doom  ? 
What  power  hath  fate  to  soil  the  garlands  of  the 

tomb? 

LXXDL 

Praise  to  the  valiant  dead !  for  them  doth  art 
Exhaust  her  skill,  their  triumphs  bodying  forth; 
Theirs  are  enshrined  names,  and  every  heart 
Shall  bear  the  blazoned  impress  of  their  worth. 
Bright  on  the  dreams  of  youth  their  fame  shall 


Their  fields  of  fight  shall  epic  song  record, 
And  when  the  voice  of  battle  rends  the  skies, 
Their  name  shall  be  their  country's  nlL^m^ 
word! 
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While  fane  and  column  rise  august  to  teO 
How  Athens  honour*  those  for  her  who  proudly 
fell 

LXXX. 

City  of  Theseus !  bursting  on  the  mind, 
Thus  dost  thou  rise,  in  all  thy  glory  fled ! 
Thus  guarded  by  the  mighty  of  mankind, 
Thus  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  dead : 
Alone  in  beauty  and  renown — a  scene 
Whose  tints  are  drawn  from  freedom's  loveliest 

ray. 
T  is  but  a  vision  now— yet  thou  hast  been 
More  than  the  brightest  vision  might  portray ; 
And  every  stone,  with  but  a  vestige  fraught 
Of  thee,  hath  latent  power  to  wake  some  lofty 

thought 

LXXXI. 

Fallen  are  thy  fabrics,  that  so  oft  have  rung 
To  choral  melodies,  and  tragic  lore ; 
Now  is  the  lyre  of  Sophocles  unstrung, 
The  song  that  hails  Harmodius  peals  no  more. 
Thy  proud  Pircus  is  a  desert  strand, 
Thy  stately  shrines  are  mouldering  on  their  hill, 
Closed  are  the  triumphs  of  the  sculptor's  hand, 
The  magic  voice  of  eloquence  is  still ; 
Minerva's  veil  is  rent(36)— her  image  gone, 
Silent  the  sage's  bower—the  warrior's  tomb  over- 
thrown. 

LXXX1I. 

Yet  in  decay  thine  exquisite  remains 
Wondering  we  view,  and  silently  revere 
As  traces  left  on  earth's  forsaken  plains 
By  vanished  beings  of  a  nobler  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  old  magnificence  of  Rome, 
All  that  dominion  there  hath  left  to  time, 
Proud  Coliseum,  or  commanding  dome, 
Triumphal  arch,  or  obelisk  sublime, 
Can  bid  such  reverence  o'er  the  spirit  steal, 
As  aught  by  thee  imprest  with  beauty's  plastic 
seal 

LXXXIIL 

Though  still  the  empress  of  the  sun-burnt  waste, 

Palmyra  rises,  desolately  grand — 

Though  with  rich  gold(37)  and  massy  sculpture 

graced, 
Commanding  still,  Persepolis  may  stand 
In  haughty  solitude — though  sacred  Nile 
The  first-born  temples  of  the  world  surveys, 
And  many  an  awful  and  stupendous  pile 
Thebes  of  the  hundred  gates  e'en  yet  displays ; 
City  of  Pericles!  oh,  who  like  thee 
Can  teach  how  fair  the  works  of  mortal  hand  may 

be? 


Thou  led**  the  way  to  that  ffimmned  sphere 
Where  sovereign  beauty  dwells;  and  thence 

didst  bear 
Oh,  still  triumphant  in  that  high  career! 
Bright  archetypes  of  all  the  grand  and  fair. 
AndstiUtotlieeth'eiilighteiiediiuiidhsthflasrB 
As  to  her  country; — thou  hast  been  to  earth 
A  cynosure : — and,  e'en  from  victory's  throne, 
Imperial  Rome  gave  homage  to  thy  worth; 
And  nations  rising  to  their  fame  afar, 
Still  to  thy  model  torn,  as  seamen  to  task  star. 

LXXXV. 

Glory  to  those  whose  refics  thus  arrest 
The  gaze  of  ages!  Glory  to  the  free! 
For  they,  they  only,  could  have  thus  imprest 
Their  mighty  image  on  die  years  to  be! 
Empires  and  cities  in  oblivion  he, 
Grandeur  may  vanish,  conquest  be  fagot:— 
To  leave  on  earth  renown  that  can  not  die, 
Of  high-souled  genius  is  th*  unrivalled  lot. 
Honour  to  thee,  O  Athens!  thou  hast  shown 
What  mortals  may  attain,  and  sened  the  pala 


Oh!  live  there  those  who  view  with  seorsfis 

eyes 
All  that  attests  the  brightness  of  thy  priest! 
Yes;  they  who  dwell  beneath  thy  lovely  skin, 
And  breathe  th'  inspiring  ether  of  thy  dime! 
Their  path  is  o'er  the  mightiest  of  the  dead, 
Their  homes  are  'midst  the  works  of  noUsft 

arts; 
Yet  all  around  their  gaxe,  beneath  their  tissi, 
Not  one  proud  thrill  of  loftier  thought  istpaifc 
Such  are  the  conquerors  of  Minerva's  land, 
Where  genius  first  revealed  the  triumphs  of  s» 
hand! 

LXXXVII. 

For  them  in  vain  the  glowing  light  may  sssle, 
O'er  the  pale  marble,  colouring's  warmth  to 

shed, 
And  in  chaste  beauty  many  a  sculptured  p3e 
StiU  o'er  the  dust  of  heroes  lift  its  head. 
No  patriot  feeling  binds  them  to  the  soil, 
Whose  tombs  and  shrines  their  fathers  have  act 

reared, 
Their  glance  is  cold  indifference,  and  their  toi 
But  to  destroy  what  ages  have  revered, 
As  if  exulting  sternly  to  erase 
Whate'er  might  prove  that  land  had  nursed  a  o> 
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Lxxxvm. 

And  who  may  grieve  that  rescued  from 

hands, 
Spoilers  of  excellence  and  fees  to  art, 
Thy  relics,  Athene !  borne  to  other  lands, 
Claim  homage  still  to  thee  from  every  heart? 
Though  now  no  more  th'  exploring  stranger's 

sight, 
Fixed  in  deep  reverence  on  Minerva's  fane, 
Shall  hail,  beneath  their  native  heaven  of  light, 
All  that  remained  of  forms  adored  in  vain; 
A  few  short  years— and,  vanished  from  the 

scene, 
To  blend  with  classic  dost  their  proudest  lot  had 
been. 

LXXXIX. 

Fair  Parthenon !  yet  still  most  fancy  weep 
For  thee,  thou  work  of  nobler  spirits  flown. 
Bright,  as  of  old,  the  sunbeams  o'er  thee  sleep 
In  all  their  beauty  still — and  thine  is  gone! 
Empires  have  sunk  since  thou  wert  first  revered, 
And  varying  rites  have  sanctified  thy  shrine. 
The  dust  is  round  thee  of  the  race  that  reared 
Thy  walls ,  and  thou — their  fate  must  soon  be 

thine! 
But  when  shall  earth  again  exult  to  see 
Visions  divine  like  theirs  renewed  in  aught  like 
thee? 

XC. 

Lone  are  thy  pillars  now— each  passing  gale 
Sighs  o'er  them  as  a  spirit's  voice,  which  moaned 
That  loneliness,  and  told  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  the  bright  synod  once  above  them  throned. 
Mourn,  graceful  ruin!  on  thy  sacred  hill, 
Thy  gods,  thy  rites,  a  kindred  fate  have  shared: 
Yet  art  thou  honoured  in  each  fragment  still, 
That  wasting  years  and  barbarous  hands  had 

spared; 
Each  hallowed  stone,  from  rapine's  fury  borne, 
Shall  wake  bright  dreams  of  thee  in  ages  yet  un- 
born. 

XCT. 

Yes;  in  those  fragments,  though  by  time  de- 
faced, 
And  rude  insensate  conquerors,  yet  remains 
All  that  may  charm  th'  enlightened  eye  of  taste, 
On  shores  where  still  inspiring  freedom  reigns. 
As  vital  fragrance  breathes  from  every  part 
Of  the  crushed  myrtle,  or  the  bruised  rose, 
E'en  thus  th'  essential  energy  of  art, 
There  in  each  wreck  imperishably  glows  !(38) 
The  soul  of  Athens  lives  in  every  line,  * 
Pervading  brightly  still  the  ruins  of  her  shrine. 


xen. 

Mark— on  the  storied  frae  the  graceful  train, 
The  holy  festival's  triumphal  throng, 
In  fair  procession,  to  Minerva's  fane, 
With  many  a  sacred  symbol  move  along. 
There  every  shade  of  bright  existence  trace, 
The  fire  of  youth,  the  dignity  of  age; 
The  matron's  calm  austerity  of  grace, 
The  ardent  warrior,  the  benignant  sage; 
The  nymph's  light  symmetry,  the  chiefs  proud 
mien, 
Each  ray  of  beauty  caught  and  mingled  in  the 


xcra. 

Art  unobtrusive  there  ennobles  fbrm,(39) 
Each  pure,  chaste  outline  exquisitely  flows; 
There  e'en  the  steed,  with  bold  expression 

warm,(40) 
Is  clothed  with  majesty,  with  being  glows. 
One  mighty  mind  hath  harmonized  the  whole; 
Those  varied  groups  the  same  bright  impress 

bear; 
One  beam  and  essence  of  exalting  soul 
Lives  in  the  grand,  the  delicate,  the  fair; 
And  well  that  pageant  of  the  glorious  dead 
Blends  us  with  nobler  days,  and  loftier  spirits  fled. 

XCIV. 

O  conquering  (Genius !  that  couldst  thus  detain 
The  subtle  graces,  fading  as  they  rise, 
Eternalize  expression's  fleeting  reign, 
Arrest  warm  life  in  all  its  energies, 
And  fix  them  on  the  stone — thy  glorious  lot 
Might  wake  ambition's  envy,  and  create 
Powers  half  divine:  while  nations  are  forgot, 
A  thought,  a  dream  of  thine  hath  vanquished 

fate! 
And  when  thy  hand  first  gave  its  wonders  birth, 
The  realms  that  hail  them  now  scarce  claimed  a 
name  on  earth. 

XCV. 

Wert  thou  some  spirit  of  a  purer  sphere 
But  once feheld,  and  never  to  return? 
No— we  may  hail  again  thy  bright  career, 
Again  on  earth  a  kindred  fire  shall  burn ! 
Though  thy  least  relics,  e'en  in  ruin,  bear 
A  stamp  of  heaven,  that  ne'er  hath  been  re- 
newed— 
A  light  inherent — let  not  man  despair: 
Still  be  hope  ardent,  patience  unsubdued :         * 
For  still  is  nature  fair,  and  thought  divine, 
And  art  hath  won  a  world  in  models  pure  as 
thine.(41) 
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XCVI. 
Gaze  on  yon  forms,  corroded  and  defaced — 
Yet  then  the  germ  of  future  glory  lies  1 
Their  virtual  grandeur  could  not  be  erased, 
It  clothes  tssvn  still,  though  veiled  from  common 


They  once  were  gods  and  heroes(42)— and  be- 
held 
As  the  blest  guardians  of  their  native  scene; 
And  hearts  of  warriors,  sages,  bards,  have  swelled 
With  awe  that  owned  their  sovereignty  of  mien. 
— Ages  have  vanished  since  those  hearts  were 

COM, 

And  still  those  shattered  forms  retain  their  godlike 
mould. 

XCV1L 
'Midst  their  bright  kindred,  from  their  marble 

throne, 
They  have  looked  down  on  thousand  storms  of 

time; 
Surviving  power  and  fame  and  freedom  flown, 
They  still  remained,  still  tranquilly  sublime ! 
Till  mortal  hands  the  heavenly  conclave  marred. 
Th'  Olympian  groups  have  sunk,  and  are  forgot ; 
Not  e'en  their  dust  could  weeping  Athens  guard— 
— But  these  were  destined  to  a  nobler  lot ! 
And  they  have  borne,  to  light  another  land, 
'  The  quenchless  ray  that  soon  shall  gloriously  ex- 
pand. 

XCVIIL 

Phidias !  supreme  in  thought !  what  hand  but 

thine, 
Inhuman  works  thus  blending  earth  and  heaven, 
O'er  nature's  truth  hath  shed  that  grace  divine, 
To  mortal  form  immortal  grandeur  given  7 
What  soul  but  thine,  infusing  all  its  power, 
In  these  last  monuments  of  matchless  days, 
Could  from  their  ruins,  bid  young  Genius  tower, 
And  Hope  aspire  to  more  exalted  praise  1 
And  guide  deep  thought  to  that  secluded  height, 
Where  excellence  is  throned,  in  purity  of  light. 

XCIX. 
And  who  casi  tell  how  pure,  how  bright  a  flame, 
Caught  from  these  models,  may  illume  the  west  ? 
What  British  Angelo  may  rise  to  fame,(43) 
On  the  free  isle  what  beams  of  art  may  rest  7 
Deem  not,  O  England !  that  by  climes  confined, 
Genius  and  taste  diffuse  a  partial  ray  ;(44) 
Deem  not  th*  eternal  energies  of  mind 
Swayed  by  that  sun  whose  doom  is  but  decay ! 
Shall  thought  be  fostered  but  by  skies  serene? 
ffo!  thou  hast  ppwei  to  be  what  Athens  e'er  hath 
been. 


O'er  whose  young  ardours,  had  thy  smile  but 

shone, 
Their  soaring  flight  had  left  a  world  behind 
And  many  a  gifted  hand,  that  might  have  wrought 
To  Grecian  excellence  the  breathing  stone, 
Or  each  purs  grace  of  Raphael's  pencil  caught, 
Leaving  no  record  of  ks  power,  is  gone ! 
While  thou  hast  fondly  sought,  on  distant  coast, 
Gems  far  less  rich  than  those,  thus  preems,  and 
thus  lost 

CI. 

Yet  rise,  O  Land  in  all  but  Ait  alone, 
Bid  the  sole  wreath  that  is  not  thine  be  won! 
Fame  dwells  around  thee— Genius  is  thine  own; 
Call  his  rich  blooms  to  life— be  Thou  their  San! 
So,  should  dark  ages  o'er  thy  glory  sweep, 
Should  thine  e'er  be  as  now  are  Grecian  pUim, 
Nations  unborn  shall  track  thine  own  blue  deep, 
To  hail  thy  shore,  to  worship  thy  remains; 
Thy  mighty  monuments  with  reverence  trace, 
And  cry,  "  This  ancient  soil  hath  nursed  a  glon- 
ous  racer' 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  157,  coi  L 

Round  Doric  Basram*  soBtarj 


"  The  Psstan  rose,  from  its  peculiar  fragrsjBi 
and  the  singularity  of  blowing  twice  a  year,  ■*£ 
ten  mentioned  by  the  classic  poets.  The  wild  we, 
which  now  shoots  up  among  the  rains,  is  of  a* 
small  single  damask  kind,  with  a  very  high  per- 
fume ;  as  a  fanner  assured  me  on  the  spot,  it  lov- 
ers both  in  spring  and  autumn." — Swimbvut 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Note  2,  page  157,  col.  2. 

Swelled  o'er  thai  tide— the  sods  of  battle  sleep. 

In  the  naval  engagements  of  the  Greeks,  "it 
was  usual  for  the  soldiers  before  the  fight  to  sing  ft 
pean,  or  hymn,  to  Mars,  and  after  the  fight  ano- 
ther to  Apoflo."— See  Potter'*  Antuputia  f/ 
Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  155. 

Note  3,  page  158,  col  1. 
Her  own  bright  East,  thy  son,  More*!  ffiea 


C. 


But  thine  are  treasures  oft  unprized,  unknown, 
And  cold  ae%kct  hath  blighted  many  a  mwA, 


The  emigration  of  the  natives  of  the  Mores  to 
different  parts  of  Asia  is  thus  mentioned  by  Cha- 
teaubriand in  his  "  Itin6raire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem.9 
— "  Parvenu  au  dernier  degre  du  malheur,  le 
Moraite  s'arrache  de  son  pays,  et  va  chercber  en 
A«e  un  sort  moins  rigoureux.  Vain  espoir!  il 
retrouve  des  cadis  et  des  pachas  jusques  dans  las 
liable*  Aft  3wsxdiinet  dans  les  deserts  de  Palmyra.11 
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Note  4,  page  158,  col  1. 

Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  this* 

In  the  same  work,  Chateaubriand  also  relates 
his  haying  met  with  several  Greek  emigrants  who 
had  established  themselves  in  the  woods  of  Florida. 

Note  5,  page  158,  coL  2. 
Aad  Uea  of  flowers,  brigbtJoating  tfer  the  lis* 
"  La  grace  est  toujour*  unie  a  la  magnificence 
dans  les  scenes  de  la  nature:  et  tandis que le coo- 
lant du  milieu  entraine  vers  la  mer  les  eadavres 
des  pins  et  des  chenes,  onvoUsurlesdeuxcourans 
latlraux  remonter  le  long  des  rivages  des  Ues 
flottantes  de  Pistia  et  de  N6nuphar,  dont  les  roses 
jaunes  s'el&vent  comme  de  petite  papillons."— 
Description  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Cha- 
teaubriand's "  AtaU." 

Note  6,  page  159,  coL  1. 
Wild,  ea  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  thus, 

"Looking  generally  at  the  narrowness  and 
abruptness  of  this  mountain-channel  (Tempe)  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  course  of  the  Peneus,  through 
the  plains  of  Thcesaly,  the  Pagination  instantly 
recurs  to  the  tradition  that  these  plains  were  once 
covered  with  water  for  which  some  convulsion  of 
nature  hod  subsequently  opened  this  narrow  pas- 
sage. The  term  rale,  in  our  language,  is  usually 
employed  to  describe  scenery  in  which  the  predo- 
minant features  are  breadth,  beauty,  and  repose. 
The  reader  has  already  perceived  that  the  term  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  scenery  at  this  spot,  and 
that  the  phrase  vale  of  Tempe  is  one  that  depends 

on  poetic  fiction. The  real  character  of 

Tempe,  though  it  perhaps  be  less  beautiful,  yet 
poawnsrs  more  of  magnificence  than  is  implied  in 

the  epithet  given  to  it To  those  who 

have  visited  St  Vincent's  rocks,  below  Bristol,  1 


can  not  convey  a  more  sufficient  idea  of  Tempe, 
than  by  saying  that  its  scenery  resembles,  though 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  that  of  the  former  place. 
The  Peneus  indeed,  as  it  flows  through  the  valley, 
is  not  greatly  wider  than  the  Avon ;  and  the  chan- 
nel between  the  cliffs  is  equally  contracted  in  its 
dimensions ;  but  these  cliffs  themselves  are  much 
loftier  and  more  precipitous,  and  project  their  vast 
masses  of  rock  with  still  more  extraordinary  abrupt- 
ness over  the  hollow  beneath." — Holland?*  Travel* 
in  Albania,  <f*. 

Note  7,  page  159,  col.  1. 
Yean,  that  hare  changed  thy  rivw'e  rla—ic  name. 
The  modern  name  of  the  Peneus  is  Salympria. 

Note  8,  page  159,  col.  1. 
Where  the  rich  trtrnVi  coral  berries  glow. 

"  Towards  the  lower  part  of  Tempe,  these  dins 
are  peaked  in  a  very  singular  manner,  and  form 


projecting  angles  on  the  vast  perpendicular 
of  the  rock  wntcn  they  present  towards  the  < 
where  the  surface  lualua  it  aaanble.  the 
and  ledges  of  the  rocks  are  for  the  ssost  part 
ed  with  small  wood,  chiefly  oak,  wit  the 
and  other  shrubs.    On  the  hanks  of  the 
wherever  there  is  a  small  interval  between  ti 
ter  and  the  cfifia,  it  is  covered  by  the  rich  and 
spreading  foliage  of  the  plane,  the  oak,  aad 
forest  trees,  which  in 
a  remarkable  size,  and  in 
their  shadow  far  over  the  channel  of  the 

u  The  rocks  on  each  side  the  vale  of 

Tempe  are  evidently  the  same;  what  may  heal- 
ed, I  believe,  a  coarse  bluish  gray  marbsr.  with  vesas 
and  portions  of  the  rock,  in  which  the  marble  u 
of  finer  quality  ."— flbOaaar*  Travel*  ta  ASuma, 

Note  9;  page  150,001.2. 


The  Amphictyonjc  ownrfl  was  convened  hi 
spring  and  antnmn  al  Delphi  or  Thermopylae,  and 
presided  at  the  Pythian  games,  which 
brated  at  Ddatt  every  fifth  year. 

Note  10,  page  139r  coi  2. 
BktoQ  g*  w££  ksrdi  cr*r  :he  wrrtk 

"This  spot  (the  field  of  Mantine*^  on  wLieh  so 
many  brave  men  were  laid  to  rest  if  nc/w  cr/rered 
with  rosemary  and  laurels.' — Powfj*ru^es  Tra- 
vel* inthcMorca. 

Note  11,  page  160,  coL  2. 
When  the  dark  spas  uhxs  the  ga«  ancii 

For  the  accounts  of  the  upas  or  poison-tree  of 
Java,  low  generally  hefieved  to  be  fabulous,  or 
greatly  exaggerated,  sat  the  notes  to  Darwin's  Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

Note  12,  page  160,  col.  2. 
fcf  sealptared  ions,  richly  wrought  trtrim. 

11  The  court  most  to  be  admired  of  the  A  Jhambra 
is  that  called  the  court  of  the  Lipp ;  it  is  orna- 
mented with  sixty  elegant  pillars  of  an  architee- 
ture  which  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  any 
of  the  known  orders,  and  might  be  caJIH  the  Ara- 
bian order. But  iu  principal  ornament, 

and  that  from  which  it  took  its  narnr,  it  an  ala- 
baster cup  six  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  twelve 
lions,  which  b  said  to  have  been  made  in  imitation 
of  the  Brazen  Sea  of  Solomon's  temple,"— Ifavr- 
goanne's  Travel*  in  Spain. 

Note  13,  page  160,  col.  2. 

Bright  m  that  PfeUrf  tyhered  In  Sfeera'e  Urn. 

"  Sept  des  plus  fameu*  \mnmW  wrw.r*  \»>*\ra 
Aninques,  soul  dfcsjpte  yu  V*  tawawa  iaw.v% 
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Unx  NU  le  nam  de  Pleiade  Arabique,  et  lean 

outrages  6taient  suspendus  autour  de  la  Caaba,  ou 

Mosque  de  la  Meoque." — SismondL  LUterature 

duMidi. 

* 
Note  14,  page  160,  coL  2. 

And  thou,  Olaet and  aoMt  Oonwtinthwl 

"The  distress  and  M  of  the  last  Constantino 
are  more  glorious  than  the  long  prosperity  of  the 
Bynntine  Cesars.*—  Gibbon'*  Decline  and  Fall, 
4-c.  roL  xil  p.  226. 

Note  15,  page  161,  col.  1. 
The  dosing  night  of  that  imperial  race ! 

See  the  description  of  the  night  previous  to  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II. — Gib- 
bon, roL  xil  p.  225. 

Note  16,  page  161,  col.  1. 

And  the  Seven  Towers  are  scaled,  and  all  la  iron  and  lost. 

"  This  building  (the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Tow- 
ers) is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  as  a  spot  which  contributed  to 
the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal bulwark  of  the  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pro- 
ponus,  in  the  last  periods  of  the  empire." — Pouque- 
ville**  Travel*  in  the  Morea. 

Note  17,  page  161,  coL  1. 
Preserved  inviolate  their  awful  fane. 

See  the  account  from  Herodotus  of  the  superna- 
tural defence  of  Delphi — MitfortPs  Greece,  vol  L 
p.  396,  7 

Note  18,  page  161,  col.  2. 

Who  from  the  dead  at  Marathon  arose. 

u  In  succeeding  ages  the  Athenians  honoured 
Theseus  as  a  demi-god,  induced  to  it  as  well  by 
other  reasons,  as  because,  when  they  were  righting 
the  Medes  at  Marathon,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  thought  they  saw  the  apparition  of  Theseus 
completely  armed,  and  bearing  down  before  them 
upon  the  Barbarians." — Langhorne1*  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Them*. 


Note  19,  page  161,  col.  2. 

Or  they  whose  forma,  to  Alaric's  awe-etruek  eye. 

"  From  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  the  leader  of  the 
Goths  ( Alaric)  pursued  his  victorious  march  with- 
out encountering  any  mortal  antagonist,  but  one 
of  the  advocates  of  expiring  paganism  has  confi- 
fidently  asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were 
guarded  by  the  goddess  Minerva,  with  her  formi- 
dable ajgis,  and  by  the  angry  phantom  of  Achilles, 
and  that  the  conqueror  was  dismayed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece."—  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  #c.  vol.  v.  p.  182. 


Note  20,  page  161,  coL2L 
Te  step,  oh  heroes!  chief  one*  of  the 

0  Even  all  the  chief  one*  of  the  earth*— 
14th  chapter. 

Note  21,  page  161,  coL  2. 
rsrished  the  conqoering  weapons  of, 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the 
of  war  perished  !"— Sssuie/,  2d  book,  1st  chap. 

Note  22,  page  162,  eoL  2. 

O'er  Solft  frowning  rocks  she  panse 

For  several  interesting  particulars  relative  tsths 
Suliote  warfare  with  Ah*  Pasha,  see  Bosssis 
Travels  in  Albania, 

Note  23,  page  162,  coL  2. 
Then  on  the  cliff  the  frantic  mother  sssd. 

"It  is  related  as  an  authentic  story,  that  agrees 
of  Suliote  women  assembled  on  one  of  the  preci- 
pices adjoining  the  modern  seraglio,  and  fssmw 
their  infants  into  the  chasm  below,  that  they 
might  not  become  the  slaves  of  the  enemy."— iW- 
land*  Travel*,  O/c. 

Note  24,  page  162,  coL  2L 
To  lend  their  fall  a  moarnfol  majesty. 

The  ruins  of  Sparta,  near  the  modem  tewaef 
Mistra,  are  very  inconsid^rabie,andonrysnfiaat 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Thescesery 
around  them  is  described  by/  travesVo  as  wry 

striking. 

Note  25,  page  163,  col.  L 
How  died  the  breve,  ohedirnt  to  thy  lews. 

The  inscription  composed  by  Simonides  fee  us 
Spartan  monument  in  the  pass  of  Thensoprls 
has  been  thus  translated — "  Stranger,  go  tefi  de 
Lacedemonians  that  we  have  obeyed  their  bun, 
and  that  we  lie  here." 


Note  26,  page  163,  ooL  2. 

There  the  roee-taureleeull  in  beanty  wave. 

"In  the  Eurotas  I  observed  abundance  of  tless 
famous  reeds  which  were  known  in  the  earse* 
ages,  and  all  the  rivers  and  marshes  of  Greece  aw 
replete  with  rose-laurels,  while  the  springs  and 
rivulets  are  covered  with  lilies,  tuberoses,  hya- 
cinths, and  narcissus  orientalis." — PovqmeviUe'i 
Travel*  in  the  Morea. 

Note  27,  page  163,  col.  2. 
The  mppHanPi  hand  its  holy  branches  bom 

It  was  usual  for  suppliants  to  carry  an  sfivs 
brooch  bound  with  wool 
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Note  2B,  page  163,  col.  8. 

fruitful  pom  ansa,  revered  anl  hallowed  i 
.0  Pouqueville,  *a 
in  by  the  people  of  the  Mores- 
Note  29,  page  163,  col.  £ 
Quenched  n  um  lorch  of  Cwea-aD.  in 
an  cuMomary  at  Elena  on  the  fifth  day  of 
tin],  for  men  «nd  women  to  run  about  with 
.in  their  honda.onu  a!  bo  lu  dedicate  torches 
a,  and  to  contend  who  should  present  the 
'  Tliui  was  done  in  memory  of  the  journey 
■es  in  search  of  Proserpine,  during  which 
u  lighted  by  ■  torcli  kindled  in  the  flemee 
ia.— Potter's  Antiquilia  of  Oretee,  vol.  L 

Note  30,  page  164,  eol.  1. 
Fount  of  OHJvlonJ  in  ikr  gushta*  ware. 
;  Fountains  of  Ohlivion  and  Memory,  with 
(ercynian  fountain,  an  still  to  be  seen 
rat  the  rocks  near  Livadia,  though  the  aitua- 
f  the  cave  of  Trophoniu*  in  theii  vicinity 
ot  be  exactly  aaeertained.— See  Holiotufi 
;U. 

Note  31,  page  164,  eol.  1 
Fair  Elia,  o'er  thj  niwotraiad  nim. 
I  was  anciently  *  sacred  territory,  its  iaha- 
s  being  considered  as  consecrated  to  the  ae: 
f  Jupiter.     All  armies  marching  through 
red   up  their  weapons,  and  received   the 
when  they  had  pasted  its  boundary. 


Note  33,  page  1 64,  col.  2. 
And  mile  the  luge*  In  In  Uncaring  nr. 
7e  are  assured  by  Thucydides  that  Attica 
he  pnrrince  of  Greece  in  which  population 
became  settled,  and  where  the  earliest  pro- 
was  made  toward  civilization." — Jfif/brofi 
*,  vol  L  p.  35. 


stance,  and  degrees  of  light  and  shade. 
In  a  moment  they  bent  into  arcade*,  like  Roman 
aqueducts.  A  long  cornice  w. 
the  top,  and  shore  it  rote  inmr 
perfectly  alike;  these  again  el 
which  were  shortly  alter  lost  In  colonnades,  then 
windows,  and  at  last  ended  in  pines,  cypresses  and 
Other  twee,"—  Sirinta»rn*'«  Traoeii  «  the  Two 

Not*  3*.  page  165,  coL  2. 

r  ibt  amimii  strewed  upon  ihoh-p»»iL 

la  of  purple  and  white  flowers  were  ■op* 

posed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  acceptable  to  the  dead, 

'  used  in  adorning  tombs;  as  amaranth,  with 

which   the   Thtasabans  decorated   the  tomb  of 

Achilles,  -/'otter's  Antigtaiia  of  Grttct,  wjL  M. 

333. 

Note  35,  page  165,  cot  9. 
Hot !  Meat  iwnrds  (saw  Esmond  name*. 
Pericles,  on  Ids  return  to  Athens  after  the  re- 
duction of  Samoa,  celebrated  in  a  splendid  manner 
the  obtequiea  of  his  countrymen  who  feu  in  thai 
war,  and  pronounced,  himself,  the  funeral  oration 
isusl  on  inch  psjeaaaofja     This  gained  him  great 
ipplause ;  and  when  he  came  down  from  the  ros- 
trum, the  women  paid  their  respects  to  him,  and 
presented  him  with  crowns  and  duplets,  like  a 
champion  just  returned  victorious  from  the  Etna   - 
Langhornfi  Pttdanh,  Lift  of  Perktct. 
Note  36,  page  ICC,  coJ.l. 

The  peplus,  which  is  supposed  t 


■  have  been 
wning  over  toe  statue  of  Minerva, 

Parthenon,  wasa  principal  omaroent  of  the 

Panalhenaic  festival;  it  waa  embroidered  with 
variiiua  colours,  representing  the  battle  of  the  Gods 
and  Titans,  and  the  exploits  of  Athenian  heroes. 
When  the  festival  was  celebrated,  the  peplua  waa 
brought  from  the  Acropolis,  and  suspended  aa  a 
sail  to  the  vessel,  which  on  that  day  was  con- 
ducted through  the  Cenunkua  and  principal  streets 
of  Athene,  till  it  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  Acro- 
polis. The  peplua  was  then  carried  to  the  Par- 
thenon, and  consecrated  to  Minerva. — See  Chan- 
dler'i  Travel*,  Seuurfa  Atheiu,  oft. 


Note  33,  page  105,  col.  1. 

Raned  Cj  [he  maii(  of  Mnreana'l  Wl 
.ta  Morgana.     This  remarkable  aerial  phe-  D 
-non,  which  is  thought  by  the  lower  orders  t| 
icihans  to  be  the  work  of  a  laity,  is  thns  de-  d 
ed  by  father    Angclucci,  whose   account  is 
;d  by  Swinburne. 

>n  the  15th  August,  1613,  I  was  surprised, 
(tool  at  my  window,  with  a  moat  wonderful 
acle :  the  sea  that  washes  the  Sicilian  shore  ^ 
eii  up,  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in  length,  _ 
a  chain  of  dark  mountaina,  while  the  waters  j 
our  Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  smooth,  and  Note  38,  page  167,  col.  1. 

j  instant  appeared  like  oneclear  pollened  mir-  Then  la  act,  wreck  ImpsnshsMr  fM 

On  this  glass  waa  depicted,  in  chiaro  stdto,       "  In  the  most  broken  fragment  tat.  wo*,  ja* 
ing  of  several  thousands  of  pilasters  all  equal  principle  of,  life  can  \n  rjiinio4\u  tTJa*.,»i»m*&» 


Note  37,  page  166,  coL  L 
Iheuah  wkfa  rich  sold  and  maaw  stulptars  traced. 
The  gilding  amide!  the  ruins  of  Peraepolia  is 
still,  according  t 


>   Winckelmann,  in   high  pre- 


ra 
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most  perfect  figure,"  n  one  of  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Haydon  on  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

Note  39,  page  167,  coL  2. 
Artanobtrusive  there  ennobles  form. 
"Every  thing  here  breathes  life,  with  a  veracity, 
with  an  exquisite  knowledge  of  art,  but  without 
the  least  ostentation  or  parade  of  it,  which  is  con- 
cealed by  consummate  and  masterly  skill." — Cano- 
va's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 

Note  40,  page  167,  col.  2. 
There  e'en  the  Meed  with  bold  expression  warm. 
Dr.  West,  after  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
horse's  head  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection  of  Athenian 
sculpture,  thus  proceeds:  "We  feel  the  same 
when  we  view  the  young  equestrian  Athenians, 
and  in  observing  them  we  are  insensibly  carried 
on  with  the  impression,  that  they  and  their  horses 
actually  existed,  as  we  see  them,  at  the  instant 
when  they  were  converted  into  marble." — West'* 
Second  Letter  to  Lord  Elgin. 

Note  41,  page  167,  coL3. 
And  art  hath  won  a  world  in  models  pare  as  thine. 
Mr.  Flaxman  thinks  that  sculpture  has  very 
greatly  improved  within  these  last  twenty  years, 
and  that  his  opinion  is  not  singular,  because  works 
of  such  prime  importance  as  the  Elgin  marbles 
could  not  remain  in  any  country  without  a  conse- 
quent improvement  of  the  public  taste,  and  the 
talents  of  the  artist. — See  the  Evidence  given  in 
reply  to  interrogatories  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Elgin  Marbles. 


Note  42,  page  168,  cot  L 
The?  once  were  godi  and 


The  Theseus  and  Ifissos,  which  an  eonsidesai 
by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  other 
distinguished  artists,  to  be  of  a  higher  class  thai 
the  AppoOo  Belvidere ;  "  because  there  is  in  them 
an  union  of  very  grand  form  with  a  more  tme  aai 
natural  expression  of  the  effect  of  action  upon  ika 
human  fraine,  than  there  is  in  the  Apollo,  or  aay 
of  the  other  more  celebrated  statoes."---Ses  ssi 
Evidence^  <f«c. 

Note  43,  page  168,  coi  1. 

What  British  angvei  nay  risa  to  smbs. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  young  man  at  this  tans  a 
London,  endowed  with  powers  such  as  enatlai 
Michael  Angelo  to  advance  the  arts,  as  he  did,  by 
the  aid  of  one  mutilated  sperhnffi  of  Grecian  ex- 
cellence in  sculpture ;  to  what  an  emineattiosjat 
not  such  a  genius  carry  art,  by  the  opportunity  ef 
studying  those  sculptures  in  the  aggregate,  wfcka 
adorned  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens?*-- 
Wcsfs  Second  Letter  to  Lord 


Note  44,  page  168,  coL  1. 

Genios  and  taste  dSToaa  a  vsrHsl  ny. 

In  allusion  to  the  theories  of  D*  Bos,  WasasflV 
mann,  Montesquieu,  Ac  with  regard  to  the  a> 
herent  obstacles  in  the  climate  of  England  to  aw 
progress  of  genius  and  the  arts*— See  Haws1* 
Epochs  of  the  Arts,  page  84,  5. 


Bartmoor* 


A  PRIZE  POEM. 


Come  bright  Improvement,  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  dime  to  clime ! 
Thy  handmaid  Art*  shall  every  wild  explore, 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore, — CampbeiL 

May  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts, 
That  can  perceive,  not  less  than  heratofore, 
Our  ancestors  did  feelingly  perceive, 

the  charm 

Of  pious  sentiment,  diffused  afar, 

And  human  charily,  and  social  \o™.—Word*iDorUL 


Amidst  the  peopled  and  the  regal  Isle, 
Whose  vales,  rejoicing  in  their  beauty,  smile; 
Whose  cities,  fearless  of  the  spoiler,  tower, 
And  send  on  every  breeze  a  voice  of  power  j 
Hath  desolation  reared  herself  a  throne, 
And  marked  a  pathless  region  for  her  own  1 
Yes !  though  thy  turf  no  stain  of  carnage  wore, 
When  bled  the  noble  hearts  of  many  a  shore, 


Though  not  a  hostile  step  thy  heath-flowers  bos, 
When  empires  tottered,  and  the  earth  was  reat; 
Yet  lone,  as  if  some  trampler  of  mankind 
Had  stilled  fife's  busy  murmurs  on  the  wind, 
And,  flushed  with  power,  in  daring  Pride's  excess 
Stamped  on  thy  sofl  the  curse  of  bairenness; 
For  thee  in  vain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven, 
In  vain  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower  axe  given; 
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TO 


tmoor!  thou  that, 


thy  mountain* 


(1  thyself  with  haughty  solitude, 
cloud  on  Summer's  clear-blue  sky, 
;r,  circled  with  festivity ! 
yond  is  life ! — the  rolling  sea, 
the  swell,  whose  echoes  reach  not  thee, 
(hall  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  bare, 
has  left  his  lingering  traces  there? 
lysterious  Afric's  boundless  plains, 
xm,  with  attributes  of  midnight  reigns, 
and  silence,  fearfully  profound, 
orld  unwaked  to  soul  or  sound ; 
he  sad  wanderer  of  the  burning  zone 
xmidst  infinity,  alone, 
;ht  of  life  be  near ;  his  camel's  tread 
'■  prostrate  cities  of  the  dead ! 
lmn,  reared  by  long-forgotten  hands, 
ts  head  above  the  billowy  sands— 
ouldering   shrine   still  consecrates  the 

» 

that  Glory's  footstep  there  hath  been. 

h  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  passed, 

ut  record}  though  the  desert-blast, 

the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept  away 

I  creations,  reared  to  brave  decay, 
lone  region !  whose  unnoticed  name 
Iceds  have  mingled  with  their  fame, 

II  unfold  thine  annals  ?  Who  shall  tell 
mil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell, 

ir  ages,  which  have  left  no  trace, 
tm  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  ? 
laply,  in  the  unrecorded  days 
and  chiefs,  who  passed  without  their 

^ht'st  have  reared  the  valiant  and  the 

's  page  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. — 
A  thou  thy  memorials.    On  the  wild 
he  cairns  of  yore,  all  rudely  piled,(l) 
wed  by  that  instinct,  which  reveres 
aught  with  characters  of  elder  years. 
.  are  these.     Long  centuries  are  flown, 
inya  crest  and  shattered  many  a  throne, 
the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust, 
t  they  hide — their  shrined  and  treasured 

srse  Alps  and  Oceans,  to  behold 
lorious  works  fast  mingling  with  her 
J: 

hese  nameless  chronicles  of  death, 
$  deep  silence  of  the  unpeopled  heath, 
primeval  artlessness,  and  wear 
■  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
ity  of  nature,  with  the  forms 
>wned  hills  beyond,  the  dwellings  of  the 
is. 

lat  avails  it,  if  each  moss-grown  heap 
le  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep, 
21 


Guarding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well  beneath 
(Nor  needs  such  care)  from  each  cold  season'* 

breath? 
Where  is  the  voice  to  tell  their  tale  who  rest, 
Thus  rudely  pillowed,  on  the  ilimUT^iiiimi  ? 
Doth  the  sword  sleep  beside  them?  Hath  there  been 
A  sound  of  battle  'midst  the  silent  scene, 
Where  now  the  flocks  repose?  Did  the  scythed  car 
Here  reap  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  war? 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memory  of  the  slain, 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain? 

It  may  be  thus :  the  vestiges  of  strife, 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life, 
And  the  rude  arrow's  barb  remains  to  tell(2) 
How  by  its  stroke  perchance  the  mighty  fell, 
To  be  forgotten.    Vain  the  warrior's  pride, 
The  chieftain's  Jbwer— they  had  no  bard,  and 

died.(3) 
But  other  scenes,  from  their  untroubled  sphere, 
The  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witnessed  here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  onsculptured  stone,(4) 
Far  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  -ages  gone, 
Propped  on  its  granite  pillars,  whence  the  rains, 
And  pure  bright  dews,  have  laved  the  crimson 

stains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here,  of  yore, 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore, 
And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now  lies  low, 
Waved  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mialetoe ; 
Here,  at  dead  midnight,  through  the  haunted  shade, 
On  Druid-harps  the  quivering  moon-beam  played, 
And  spells  were  breathed,  that  filled  the  deepening 

gloom 
With  the  pale,  shadowy  people  of  the  tomb. 
Or,  haply,  torches  waving  through  the  night, 
Bade  the  red  caim-fircs  blaze  from  every  height,(5) 
Like  battle-signals,  whose  unearthly  gleams 
Threw  o'er  the  desert's  hundred  hills  and  streams, 
A  savage  grandeur ;  while  the  starry  skies 
Rung  with  the  peal  of  mystic  harmonies, 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hymns  sent  forth, 
To  the  storm-ruling  powers,  the  war-gods  of  the 

North. 
But  wilder  sounds  were  there :  th'  imploring  cry, 
That  woke  the  forest's  echo  in  reply, 
But  not  the  heart's ! — Unmoved,  the  wizard  train 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  in  vain 
His  prayer  for  mercy  rose ;  in  vain  his  glance 
Looked  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse, 
Where,  in  their  calm,  immortal  beauty,  shone 
Heaven's  cloudless  orbs.    With  faint  and  fainter 

moan, 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice  he  lay, 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  current  ebbed  away; 
Till  rock  and  turf  grew  deeply,  darkly  red, 
And  the  pale  moon  gleamed  paler  on  the  dead. 
Have  such  things  been,  and  here? — where  stillness 

dwells 
'Midst  the  rudebsjrowaaMXbfii&oGs^ai^vw^SK 
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Thus  undisturbed  ? — Oh !  long  the  gulf  of  time 
Hath  closed  in  darkness  o'er  those  days  of  crime, 
And  earth  no  vestige  of  their  path  retains, 
Save  such  as  these,  which  strew  her  loneliest  plains 


With  record!  of  man's  conflicts  and  his  doom, 
His  spirit  and  his  dust — the  altar  and  the  tomb. 

But  ages  rolled  away :  and  England  stood, 
With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lofty  calmness  in  her  eye, 
And  regal  in  collected  majesty, 
To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.     Even*  breeze 
Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o'er  her  own  blue  seas ; 
And  other  lands,  redeemed  and  joyous,  drank 
The  life  blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 
On  the  red  fields  they  won ;  whose  wild  flowers 

wave 
Now,  in  luxuriant  beauty,  o'er  their  grave. 

'T  was  then  the  captives  of  Britannia's  war,(6) 
Here  for  their  lovely  southern  climes  afar, 
In  bondage  pined :  the  spell-deluded  throng, 
Dragged  at  Ambition's  chariot-wheels  so  long, 
To  die, — because  a  despot  could  not  clasp 
A  sceptre,  fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp ! 
Yes !  they  whose  march  had  rocked  the  ancient 

thrones 
And  temples  of  the  world ;  the  deepening  tones 
Of  whose  advancing  trumpet,  from  repose 
Had  startled  nations,  wakening  to  their  woes, 
Were  prisoners  here. — And  there  were  some  whose 

dreams 
Were  of  sweet  homes,  by  chainless  mountain- 
streams, 
And  of  the  vine-clad  hills,  and  many  a  strain, 
And  festal  melodv  of  Loire  or  Seine, 
And  of  those  mothers,  who  had  watched  and  wept, 
When  on  the  field  the  unsheltered  conscript  slept, ; 
Bathed  with  the  midnight  dews.    And  some  were ' 

there ;  I 

Of  sterner  spirits,  hardened  by  despair ; 
Who  in  their  dark  imaginings,  again 
Fired  the  rich  palace  and  the  stately  fane, 
Drank  in  the  victim's  shriek,  as  music's  breath, 
And  lived  o'er  scenes,  the  festivals  of  death ! 
And  there  was  mirth  too!— strange  and  savage 

mirth, 
More  fearful  far  than  all  the  woes  of  earth ! 
The  laughter  of  cold  hearts,  and  scoll's  that  spring 
From  minds  for  which  there  is  no  sacred  thing, 
And  transient  bursts  of  fierce,  exulting  glee, — 
The  lightning's  flash  upon  its  blasted  tree ! 

But  still,  howe'er  the  soul's  disguise  were  worn, 
If,  from  wild  revelry,  or  haughty  scorn, 
Or  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show, 
Slight  was  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  it — wo. 

Yet  was  this  all  ? — amidst  the  dungeon-gloom, 
The  void,  the  stillness,  of  the  captive's  doom,         ! 
Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts  7— And  that  dark 

power, 
To  whom  guik  owes  one  late,  but  dreadful  hour,  , 


The  mighty  debt  through  years  of  crime  delayed, 
But,  as  the  grave's,  inevitably  paid ; 
Came  he  not  thither,  in  his  burning  lone, 
The  lord,  the  tamer  of  dark  souls — Remorse? 

Yes !  as  the  night  calls  forth  from  sea  and  sky, 
From  breeze  and  wood,  a  solemn  harmony, 
Lost,  when  the  swift,  triumphant  wheels  of  day, 
In  light  and  sound,  are  hurrying  on  their  way: 
Thus,  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart, 
The  voice  which  sleeps,  but  never  dies,  might  stafl, 
Called  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill, 
With  accents  heard  not,  save  when  all  u  snU! 

The  voice,  inaudible,  when  Havoc's  train 
Crushed  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain; 
Mute,  when  sierras  to  the  war-whoop  rung 
And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration  sprung 
From  the  South'*  marble  cities ; — hushed^  ■*■* 

cries 
That  told  the  Heavens  of  mortal  agonies; 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake  at  last, 
In  the  concentred  thunders  of  the  past ! 

And  there,  perchance,  some  long-bewildaed 
mind, 
Torn  from  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village-duties,  in  the  alpine  glen, 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot,  'midst  peasant-men; 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler  blent        | 
The  earthquake-power  of  each  wild  element, 
To  lend  the  tide  which  bore  hie  throne  on  high, 
One  impulse  more  of  desperate  energy ; 
Might,  when  the  billow's  awful  rush  was  o«, 
Which  tossed  its  wreck  upon  the  storevtost 

shore, 
Won  from  its  wanderings  past,  by  sunning  trial, 
Searched  by  remorse,  by  anguish  purified. 
Have  fixed  at  length  its  troubled  hopes  and  fan, 
On  the  far  world,  seen  brightest  through  our  inns, 
And  in  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair, 
Whose  secrets  all  must  learn — but  none  dediff, 
When,  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense, 
Fills  the  dim  eye  of  trembling  penitence. 
Have  turned  to  him,  whose  bow  is  in  the  dooi, 
Around  life's  limits  gathering,  as  a  shroud  ,— 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who  knows, 
And,  by  the  tempest,  calls  it  to  repose ! 

Who  visited  that  death-bed  ?— Who  can  trB 
Its  brief,  sad  tale,  on  which  the  soul  might  Jstfl, 
And  learn  immortal  lessons  1 — Who  beheld 
The  struggling  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt  reprisal— 
The  agony  of  prayer — the  bursting 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  j 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  T— 
He,  through  the  storm  who  looked,  and  there  ** 
light  1 

That  scene  is  closed  '—that  wild,  tumukssw 
breast, 
With  all  its  pangs  and  passions,  is  at  rest ! 
He  too  is  fallen,  the  master- power  of  strife, 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  fist; 
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And  days,  prepared  a  blighter  course  to  run, 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun ! 

It  is  a  glorious  hour  when  Spring  goes  forth, 
O'er  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  shadowy  North, 
And  with  one  radiant  glance,  one  magic  breath, 
Wakes  all  things  lovely  from  the  sleep  of  death ; 
While  the  glad  yokes  of  a  thousand  streams, 
Bunting  their  bondage,  triumph  in  her  beams ! 

Bat 'Peace  hath  nobler  changes !  O'er  the  mind, 
The  warm  and  living  spirit  of  mankind, 
Ar  influence  breathes,  and  bids  the  blighted  heart, 
To  life  and  hope  from  desolation  start ! 
She,  with  a  look,  dissolves  the  captive's  chain, 
Peopling  with  beauty  widowed  homes  again  j 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  closing  years, 
Gathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  from  the  tears 
Of  the  4bn  past,  but  winning  purer  light, 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright. 

Nor  rests  that  influence  here.    From  clime  to 
clime, 
In  silence  gliding  with  the  stream  of  time, 
Still  doth  it  spread,  borne  onwards,  as  a  breeze 
With  healing  on  its  wings,  o'er  isles  and  seas : 
And,  as  heaven's  breath  called  forth,  with  genial 

power, 
From  the  dry  wand,  the  almond's  living  flower; 
80  doth  its  deep-felt  charm  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  love ; 
While  round  its  pathway  nature  softly  glows, 
And  the  wide  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Yes !  let  the  waste  lift  up  the  exulting  voice ! 
Let  the  far-echoing  solitudes  rejoice ! 
And  thou,  lone  moor !  where  no  blithe  reaper's  song 
E'er  lightly  sped  the  summer-hours  along, 
Bid  thy  wild  rivers,  from  each'mountain  source, 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their  course  1 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites,  in  ages  dark, 
And  of  some  nameless  combat;  Hope's  bright  eye 
Beams  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy ! 
Yet  shah  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest, 
And  the  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast  I 
Yet  shall  thy  cottage-smoke,  at  dewy  morn, 
Rase,  in  blue  wreaths,  above  the  flowering  thorn, 
And,  'midst  thy  hamlet-shades,  the  embosomed  spire 
Catch  from  deep-kindling  heavens  their  earliest  fire. 

Thee  too  that  hour  shall  bless,  the  balmy  close 
Of  labour's  day,  the  herald  of  repose, 
Which  gathers  hearts  in  peace ;  while  social  mirth 
Basks  in  the  .blaze  of  each  free  village-hearth ; 
While  peasant-songs  are  on  the  joyous  gales, 
And  merry  England's  voice  floats  up  from  all  her 

vales. 
Yet  are  there  sweeter  sounds ;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Such  as  to  Heaven's  immortal  host  are  dear. 
Oh !  if  there  still  be  melody  on  earth, 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man  drew  birth, 
When  angel-steps  their  paths  rejoicing  trod,  ' 
And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of  God ; 


It  lives  in  those  soft  accents,  to  the  sky(7) 

Borne  from  the  lips  of  stainless  infancy, 

When  holy  strains,  from  life's  pure  fount  which 

sprung, 
Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  falter  on  its  tongue. 

And  such  shall  be  thy  music  when  the  cells, 
Where  guilt,  the  child  of  hopeless  misery,  dwells, 
(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation  wrought, 
In  silence  broods  o'er  many  a  fearful  thought,) 
Resound  to  pity's  voice ;  and  childhood  thence, 
Eire  the  cold  blight  hath  reached  its  innocence, 
Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  fled, 
Which  vice  but  breathes  on,  and  its  hues  are  dead, 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  offering,  meet  for  him,  who  said, 
"  Mercy  not  sacrifice  1"  and  when,  of  old, 
Clouds  of  rich  incense  from  his  altars  roHed, 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumes,  and  laid  bare 
The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage  there ! 

When  some  crowned  conqueror,  o'er  a  trampled 
world, 
His  banner,  shadowing  nations,  hath  unfurled, 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  deform 
Nature  for  centuries,  hath  made  the  storm 
His  pathway  to  Dominion's  lonely  sphere, 
Silence  behind,— before  him,  flight  and  fear ; 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  rushing  wheels, 
Till  each  far  isle  the  mighty  impulse  feels, 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  will, 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters,  and  are  still ; 
Shall  the  free  soul  of  song  bow  down  to  pay 
The  earthquake  homage  on  its  baleful  way  1 
Shall  the  glad  harp  send  up  exalting  strains, 
O'er  burning  cities  and  forsaken  plains  ? 
And  shall  no  harmony  of  softer  close, 
Attend  the  stream  of  mercy  as  it  flows, 
And,  mingling  with  the  music  of  its  wave, 
Bless  the  green  shores  its  gentle  currents  lave  1 

Oh !  there  are  loftier  themes,  for  him,  whose  eyes 
Have  searched  the  depths  of  life's  realities, 
Than  the  red  battle,  or  the  trophied  car, 
Wheeling  the  monarch-victor  fast  and  far ; 
There  are  more  noble  strains  from  those  which 

swell 
The  triumphs,  Ruins  may  suffice  to  tell ! 

Ye  Prophet-bards,  who  sat  in  elder  days 
Beneath  the  palms  of  Judah !  Ye,  whose  lays 
With  torrent  rapture,  from  their  source  on  high, 
Burst  in  the  strength  of  immortality  ! 
Oh !  not  alone,  those  haunted  groves  among, 
Of  conquering  hosts,  of  empires  crushed,  ye  sung, 
But  of  that  Spirit,  destined  to  explore 
With  the  bright  day-spring  every  distant  shore, 
To  dry  the  tear,  to  bind  the  broken  reed, 
To  make  the  home  of  peace  in  hearts  that  bleed ; 
With  beams  of  hope  to  pierce  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
And  pour  eternal  starlight  o'er  the  tomb ! 

And  blessed  and  hallowed  be  its  haunts  I  fot  Cb**» 
Hath  mMi'ib^sQxAWTvwsjycsbk^ 
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There  hath  the  immortal  spark  lor  Heaven  been 

nursed, — 
There  from  the  rock  the  springs  of  life  have  burst, 
Quenchless  and  pure !  and  holy  thoughts,  thai  rise, 
Warm  from  the  source  of  human  sympathies, — 
Where'er  its  path  of  radiance  may  be  traced, 
Shall  find  their  teniae  in  the  silent  waste. 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  173,  col.  1. 

Bull  rue  the  cairni  of  yore,  all  rudely  piled. 

In  some  parts  of  Dartmoor  the  surface  is  thickly 
strewed  with  stones,  which,  in  many  instances,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  collected  into  piles,  on  the  tops 
of  prominent  hillocks,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  na- 
tural Ton.  The  Stone-barrows  of  Dartmoor  re- 
semble the  Cairns  of  the  Cheviot  and  Grampian 
hills,  and  those  in  Cornwall. — See  Cooke'*  Topo- 
graphical Survey  of  Devonshire. 

Note  2,  page  173,  col.  2. 

And  the  rude  arrow's  baib  remains  to  tell. 

Flint  arrow-heads  have  occasionally  been  found 
upon  Dartmoor. 

Note  3,  page  173,  col.  9. 
The  chieftain's  power— (hey  had  do  bard,  and  died. 

VLicre  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi :  Sod  omnes  illachrymabiles 


Urgentur,  ignosjqne  longft, 
Node,  carent  quia  vate  i 
"They  had  no  Poet,  and  they  died." 

Pope's  Truster**. 

Note  4,  page  173,  coL  & 
Then  stands  an  akar  of  unscolptand  shbsl 


On  the  east  of  Dartmoor,  are 
mains,  one  of  which  is  a  Cromlech, 
rough  pillars  of  granite  support  a 
atone,  and  form  a  kind  of  large,  in^aWtaipadL 

Note  5,  pago  173,  coL  2. 

Bads  the  red  cafara*Ans  blase  tfrane  every 

In  some  of  the  Druid  festivals,  fires  were  alli- 
ed on  all  the  cairns  and  eminences  ansja^ly 
priests,  carrying  amend  torches.  AD  the*Waw* 
bold  fires  were  previously  extinguished,  and  thaw 
who  were  thought  worthy  of  such  a  piiiBigt,  were 
allowed  to  relight  them  with  a  naming  brand,  kin- 
dled at  the  consecrated  cairn-fire. 

Note  6,  page  174,  coi  1. 

T  was  then  the  eapdvesof  Maaafcri  war. 

The  French  prisoners,  taken  in  the  was  mtk 
Napoleon,  were  confined  fet  a  depot  on  Dfeitatn. 

Note  7,  page  175,  coi  2. 

It  lives  In  those  son  accents,  id  ttas  srjt 

In  allusion  to  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  ape* 
national  school-house  on  Dartmoor, 
proposed  to  educate  the  children  of 


it  «w 


Site  JdeetCtis  of  SStollace  an*  Bruce 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CARRON. 

A  PRIZE  POEM. 


Tfcs)  Scottish  historians  describe  their  hero, 
after  file  battle  of  Falkirk,  by  hi*  military  talents 
and  presence  of  mind,  preserving  the  troops  under 
his  own  command,  and  n  treating  leisurely  and  in 
good  order,  along  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Carron,  which  protected  him  from  the  enemy. 
They  add,  that  Robert  Bruce*  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  distinguishing 
the  majestic  figure  of  Wallace,  he  called  out  to 
him,  and  desired  a  conference.  They  represent 
the  Scottish  hero  as  seizing  this  opportunity  to 
awaken  the  feelings  of  patriotism  in  the  youthful 
mind  of  Bruce ;  as  appealing  to  him  in  behalf  of 

'Sot  Eaten  Bruce,  afterwardi  king  of  Scotland,  but  hie 
fattier. 


his  country,  and  describing  her  oppressed 
as  the  consequence  of  being  deserted  by  thaw 
whom  nature  and  fortune  had  pointed  out,  use* 
fitted  by  birth  and  character  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional independence.  The  enthusiasm  sf  the 
speaker  b  said  to  haw;  made  a  deep  iwpetstisi  m 
Bruce,  who  from  that  time  repented  of  his  en- 
gagements with  Edward,  and  secretly 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  aiding  the 
of  his  native  country. 


The  morn  rose  bright  on 
Wild  Caledonia's  classic  ground, 
Where  the  bold  sons  of  other  days 
^QA^umVa^fiaiB*  in  Oavant  law, 
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but  not  till  Canon's  tide 
tan  blood  wo  darkly  dyed, 
rn  rote  bright,  and  heard  the  cry 
ulting  hosts  on  high, 
he  white-cross  banner  float 
ig  each  clansman's  gathering  note) 
irk  plumes  and  serried  spears 
d's  daring  mountaineers, 
;  with  hope,  they  stood 
ir  freedom  with  their  blood. 
set  shone,  to  guide  the  flying, 
a  farewell  to  the  dying! 
er-moon  on  Falkirk's  field, 
ton  eyes  in  slumber  sealed; 
ber,  not  to  pass  away, 
lis  another  morning's  ray, 
i  when  the  trumpet's  race 
t  hearts  again  rejoice: 
)eam's  glow,  what  clarion's  breath 
thestiU,  cold,  sleep  of  Death? 
n  Scotland's  blood-stained  plaid, 
yr  mountain-warriors  laid ; 
m  that  proud  soil,  whose  mould 
with  heroes'  dust  of  old, 
ed  by  the  free  and  brave, 
i  Roman  buLa  grave! 
fell— yet  with  them  died 
>r's  hope,  the  leader's  pride, 
y  fell — that  martyr  host — 
ie  land's  high  soul,  is  lost. 
ie  slain!  they  calmly  sleep, 
>ir  bleeding  country  weep ; 
i,  of  England's  triumph  telling, 
their  dark  and  silent  dwelling ; 
surviving  to  bequeath 
the  choice  of  chains  or  death, 
he  •lumberer's  lowly  bier, 
g  glance, — but  not  a  tear, 
he  fearless  and  the  free, 
night  of  Ellerslie ! 
rpirit,  formed  to  bow 
ms  are  gathering,  clouds  thy  brow, 
>f  fear,  or  weak  despair, 
h  indignant  sorrow  there, 
hich  streams  on  yon  red  field, 
jtd's  cloven  helm  and  shield, 
I  there  alone,  to  shed 
s  beauty  o'er  the  dead, 
smooth  Canon's  rippling  wave, 
•  that  death-bed  of  the  brave, 
1  the  midnight  scene, 
htly  on  thy  lofty  mien, 
r  beams,  O  Patriot!  shine 
nmanding  glance  of  thine, 
light  hath  filled  thine  eye, 
ration's  majesty, 
m  the  immortal  flame  divine 
kes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine ! 


Thy  voice  a  Prophet's  tone  hath  won, 
The  grandeur  Freedom  leads  her  son; 
Thy  bearing,  a  resistless  power, 
The  ruling  genius  of  the  hour; 
And  he,  yon  ChieJj  with  mien  of  pride, 
Whom  Canon's  waves  from  thee  divide, 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fain  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  Ins  cheek, 
Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controlled 
By  thine,  of  more  heroic  mould; 
Though,  struggling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  mind's  ascendant  star, 
He,  with  a  conqueror's  scornful  eye, 
Would  mock  the  name  of  liberty. 

—Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awful  voice? 
"  Proud  Victor!  in  thy  feme  rejoice! 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain, 
The  harvest  of  thy  battle-plain, 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not? 
Rejoice ! — with  sounds  of  wild  lament, 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent, 
With  dying  moan  and  dirge's  wail, 
Thy  ravaged  country  bids  thee  hail ! 
Rejoice ! — while  yet  exulting  cries 
From  England's  conquering  host  arise 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell, 
Her  royal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well. 
Oh !  dark  the  clouds  of  wo  that  rest 
Brooding  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-crest ; 
Her  shield  is  cleft,  her  banner  torn, 
O'er  martyred  chiefs  her  daughters  mourn; 
And  not  a  breeze,  but  waits  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Yet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart, 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot's  heart, 
Or  courage,  to  the  storm  inured, 
Or  stern  resolve,  by  woes  matured, 
Oppose,  to  Fate's  severest  hour, 
Less  than  unconquerable  power. 
No!  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  expire, 
Thine,  Freedom!  is  a  quenchless  fire! 
And  wo  to  him  whose  might  would  dare 
The  energies  of  thy  despair !  ^^ 

No! — when  thy  chain,  O  Bruce!  is  cast      ^r 
O'er  thy  land's  chartered  mountain-blast, 
Then  in  my  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  faith  of  Liberty !" 

"  Wild  hopes!  o'er  dreamer's  mind  that  rise," 
With  haughty  laugh,  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Yet  his  dark  cheek  is  flushed  with  shame, 
And  his  eye  filled  with  troubled  flame ;) 
"  Vain,  brief  illusions !  doomed  to  fly 
England's  red  path  of  victory ! 
Is  not  her  sword  unmatched  in  might  1 
Her  course,  a  torrent  in  the  fight? 
The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  North? 
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Far  hence,  'midst  other  heaths  and  mows 
Most  Freedom1!  footstep  now  repose. 
And  thou,  in  lofty  dreams  elate, 
Enthusiast !  strive  no  more  with  Fate ! 
'T  b  vain — the  land  is  lost  and  won — 
Sheathed  be  the  sword,  its  task  is  done. 
Where  are  the  Chiefs  who  stood  with  thee, 
First  in  the  battles  of  the  free  ? 
The  firm  in  heart;  in  spirit  high! 
— They  sought  yon  fatal  field  to  die. 
Each  step  of  Ed  ward's  conquering  host 
Hath  left  a  grave  on  Scotland's  coast." 

"  Vassal  of  England !  yes,  a  grave, 
Where  sleep  the  faithful  and  the  brave; 
And  who  the  glory  would  resign 
Of  death  like  theirs,  for  life  like  thine  1 
They  slumber — and  the  stranger's  tread 
May  spurn  thy  country's  noble  dead; 
Yet,  on  the  land  they  loved  so  well, 
Still  shall  their  burning  spirit  dwell, 
Their  deeds  shall  hallow  minstrel's  theme, 
Their  image  rise  on  warrior's  dream, 
Their  names  be  inspiration's  breath, 
Kindling  high  hope,  and  scorn  of  death, 
Till  bursts,  immortal  from  the  tomb, 
The  flame  that  shall  avenge  their  doom! 
This  b  no  land  for  chains — away! 
O'er  softer  climes  let  tyrants  sway  I 
Think'st  thou  the  mountain  and  the  storm 
Their  hardy  sons  for  bondage  form? 
Doth  our  stern  wintry  blast  instil 
Submission  to  a  Despot's  will? 
— No!  we  were  cast  in  other  mould 
Than  theirs,  by  lawless  power  controlled. 
The  nurture  of  our  bitter  sky 
Calls  forth  resisting  energy, 
And  the  wild  fastnesses  are  ours, 
The  rocks  with  their  eternal  towers! 
The  soul  to  struggle  and  to  dare, 
Is  mingled  with  our  northern  air, 
And  dust  beneath  our  soil  is  lying, 
Of  those  who  died  for  fame  undying. 
Tread'st  thou  that  soil,  and  can  it  be 
No  loftier  thought  is  roused  in  thee 
Dotti  no  high  feeling  proudly  start 
From  slumber  in  thine  inmost  heart? 
No  secret  voice  thy  bosom  thrill, 
For  thine  own  Scotland  pleading  still? 
Oh !  wake  thee  yet!  indignant  claim 
A  nobler  fate,  a  purer  fame, 
And  cast  to  earth  thy  fetters  riven, 
And  take  thine  offered  crown  from  Heaven! 
Wake !  in  that  high  majestic  lot, 
May  the  dark  past  be  all  forgot, 
And  Scotland  shall  forgive  the  field, 
Where  with  her  blood  thy  shame  was  sealed. 
E'en  I, — though  on  that  fatal  plain 
lies  my  heart's  brother  with  the  slain, 


Though,  reft  of  fab  heroic  worth. 
My  spirit  dwells  alone  on  earth, 
And  when  all  other  grief  b  past, 
Must  this  be  cherished  to  the  last;— 
Will  lead  thy  battles,  guard  thy  throne, 
With  faith  unspotted  as  bb  own, 
Nor  in  thy  noon  of  fame  recall, 
Whose  was  the  guilt  that  wrought  hb  ML" 

Still  dost  thou  hear  in  stern  dbdain 
Are  Fredom's  warning  accents  vain? 
No,  royal  Brace!  within  thy  breast 
Wakes  each  high  thought,  too  long 
And  thy  heart's  noblest  feelings  live, 
Blent  in  that  suppBant  word— "Forgive! 
Forgive  the  wrongs  to  Scotland  done! 
Wallace!  thy  fairest  palm b woo; 
And  kindling  at  my  country's  shrine, 
My  soul  hath  caught  a  spark  of  thine. 
Oh!  deem  not,  in  the  proudest  hour 
Of  triumph  and  exulting  power, 
Deem  not  the  light  of  peace  could  find 
A  home  within  my  troubled  mind. 
Conflicts  by  mortal  eye  unseen, 
Dark,  silent,  secret,  there  have  been, 
Known  but  to  Him,  whose  glance  can  tnes 
Thought  to  its  deepest  dwefling-pbot. 
— 'T  b  past,  and  on  my  native  shore 
I  tread,  a  rebel  son  no  more. 
Too  blest,  if  yet  my  lot  may  be, 
In  glory's  path  to  follow  thee; 
If  tears,  by  late  repentance  poured, 
May  lave  the  blood-stains  from  myswori." 

—Far  other  tears,  O  Wallace!  rbe 
From  thy  heart's  fountain  to  thine  eyes, 
Bright,  holy,  and  unchecked  they  spring, 
While  thy  voice  falters,  "Hail !  my  King! 
Be  every  wrong,  by  memory  traced, 
In  this  full  tide  of  joy  effaced ! 
Hail!  and  rejoice!  thy  race  shall  claim 
An  heritage  of  deathless  fame, 
And  Scotland  shall  arise  at  length, 
Majestic  in  triumphant  strength, 
An  eagle  of  the  rock,  than  won 
A  way,  through  tempests,  to  the  son. 
Nor  scorn  the  visions,  wildly  grand, 
The  prophet-spirit  of  thy  land! 
By  torrrent  wave,  in  desert  blast, 
Those  visions  o'er  my  thoughts  have 
Where  mountain-vapours  darkly  roll, 
That  spirit  hath  possessed  my  soul, 
And  shadowy  forms  have  met  mine  eye. 
The  beings  of  futurity; 
And  a  deep  voice  of  years  to  be, 
Hath  told  that  Scotland  shall  be  fit*. 

"  He  comes!  exult,  thou  Sire  of  Kings! 
From  thee  the  Chief;  the  Avenger  springs! 
Far  o'er  the  land  he  comes  to  save, 
His  banners  in  their  glory  wave, 
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Jbyn's  thousand  harps  awake 
I  and  heath,  by  stream  and  lake, 
:11  the  strains  that  far  around 
;  proud  name  of  Bruce  resound, 
—but  wherefore  now  recall 
hispered  omens  of  my  fall? 
x>me  not  in  mysterious  gloom, 
re  is  no  bondage  in  the  tomb ! 
e  soul's  world  no  tyrant  reigns, 
rth  alone  for  man  hath  chains ! 
though  I  perish  ere  the  hour 
Scotland's  vengeance  wakes  in  power, 
for  her,  my  blood  shall  stain 
•Id  or  scaffold  not  in  vain. 
«,  to  efforts  more  sublime, 
ouse  the  spirit  of  her  clime, 
i  the  noontide  of  her  lot, 
intry  shall  forget  me  not !" 


hou  forgot? -and  hath  thy  worth 
it  its  glory  passed  from  Earth? 
with  the  brave,  whose  names  belong 
high  sanctity  of  song, 
red  our  reverence  to  control, 
iced  in  sunbeam*  on  the  souL 
Wallace!  while  the  heart  hath  still 
ilse  a  generous  thought  can  thrill, 
Youth's  warm  tears  are  yet  the  meed 
tyr's  death,  or  hero's  deed, 
rightly  live,  from  age  to  age, 
untry's  proudest  heritage. 


'Midst  her  green  vales  thy  fame  b  dwelling, 
Thy  deeds  her  mountain-winds  are  telling, 
Thy  memory  speaks  in  torrent-wave, 
Thy  step  hath  hallowed  rock  and  cave ; 
And  cold  the  wanderer's  heart  must  be, 
That  holds  no  converse  there  with  thee. 

Yet,  Scotland !  to  thy  champion's  shade, 
Still  are  thy  grateful  rites  delayed. 
From  lands  of  old  renown,  o'erspread 
With  proud  memorials  of  the  dead, 
The  trophied  urn,  the  breathing  bust, 
The  pillar,  guarding  noble  dust, 
The  shrine,  where  art  and  genius  high   • 
Have  laboured  for  Eternity! — 
The  stranger  comes, — his  eye  explores 
The  wilds  of  thy  majestic  shores, 
Yet  vainly  seeks  one  native  stone, 
Raised  to  the  hero  all  thine  own. 

Land  of  bright  deeds  and  minstrel  lore! 
Withhold  the  guerdon  now  no  more! 
On  some  bold  height  of  awful  form, 
Stern  eyrie  of  the  cloud  and  storm, 
Sublimely  mingling  with  the  skies, 
Bid  the  proud  Cenotaph  arise ! 
Not  to  record  the  name  that  thrills 
Thy  soul,  the  watch-word  of  thy  hills ; 
Not  to  assert  with  needless  claim, 
The  bright/or  ever  of  its  fame ; 
But,  in  the  ages  yet  untold, 
When  ours  shall  be  the  days  of  old, 
To  rouse  high  hearts,  and  speak  thy  pride 
In  him,  for  thee  who  lived  and  died. 

1819. 


Sfte  lL*0t  Constantino 


Thou  strive*  nobly, 

When  hearts  of  sterner  stuff  perhaps  had  sunk : 

And  o'er  thy  fell,  if  it  be  so  decreed, 

Good  men  will  mourn,  and  brave  men  will  shed  tears. 

Fame  I  look  not  for, 

But  to  sustain,  in  Heaven's  all-seeing  eye, 
Before  my  fellow  men,  in  mine  own  sight, 
With  graceful  virtue  and  becoming  pride, 
The  dignity  and  honour  of  a  man. 
Thus  stationed  as  I  am,  I  will  do  all 
That  man  may  da 

Min  BaUUeft  Oonstantine  Palaolofus. 


I. 

fires  grew  pale  on  Rome's  deserted  shrines, 
ie  dim  grot  the  Pythia's  voice  had  died ; 
iout,  for  the  City  of  the  Constantines,  . 
rising  City  of  the  billow-side, 
City  of  the  Cross!— great  Ocean's  bride, 
rned  from  her  birth  she  sprung! — Long 
ages  passed, 
still  she  looked  in  glory  o'er  the  tide, 


Which  at  her  feet  Barbaric  riches  cast, 
Poured  by  the  burning  East,  all  joyously  and  fast. 

n. 

Long  ages  passed ! — they  left  her  porphyry  halls 
Still  trod  by  kingly  foot-steps.    Gems  and  gold 
Broidered  her  mantle,  and  her  castled  walls 
Frowned  in  their  strength ;  yet  there  were  signs 
which  told 
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The  days  were  full.    The  pore  high  (kith  of  old 
Was  changed ;  and  on  her  silken  coach  of  sleep 
She  lay,  and  murmured  if  a  rose-leaf 's  fold 
Disturbed  her  dreams ;  and  called  her  slaves  to 
keep 
Their  watch,  that  no  rude  sound  might  reach  her 
o'er  the  deep. 

III. 

But  there  are  sounds  that  from  the  regal  dwell- 
ing 
Free  hearts  and  fearless  only  may  exclude ; 
'Tis  not  alone  the  wind  at  midnight  swelling, 
Breaks  on  the  soft  repose  by  Luxury  wooed! 
There  are  unbidden  footsteps,  which  intrude 
Where  the  lamps  glitter,  and  the  wine-cup  flows, 
And  darker  hues  have   stained  the   marble, 

strewed 
With  the  fresh  myrtle,  and  the  short-lived  rose, 
And  Parian  walls  have  rung  to  the  dread  march 
of  foes. 

IV. 

A  voice  of  multitudes  is  on  the  breeze, 
Remote,  yet  solemn  as  the  night-storm's  roar 
Through  Ida's  giant-pines  1  Across  the  seas 
A  murmur  comes,  like  that  the  deep  winds  bare 
From  Tempe's  haunted  river  to  the  shore 
Of  the  reed-crowned  Eurotas;  when,  of  old, 
'    Dark  Asia  sent  her  battle-myriads  o'er 

Th'  indignant  wave  which  would  not  be  con- 
trolled, 
But,  past  the  Persian's  chain,  in  boundless  freedom 
rolled. 

V. 

And  it  is  thus  again ! — Swift  oars  are  dashing 

The  parted  waters,  and  a  light  is  cast 

On  their  white  foam-wreaths,  from  the  sudden 

flashing 
Of  Tartar  spears,  whose  ranks  are  thickening 

fast. 
There  swells  a  savage  trumpet  on  the  blast, 
A  music  of  the  deserts,  wild  and  deep, 
Wakening  strange  echoes  as  the  shores  are  past 
Where  low  'midst  Ilion's  dust  her  conquerors 
sleep, 
O'ersbadowing  with  high  names  each  rude  sepul- 
chral heap. 

VI. 

War  from  the  West ! — the  snows  on  Thracian 

hills 
Are  loosed  by  Spring's  warm  breath ;  yet  o'er 

the  lands 
Which  Hemus  girds,  the  chainlcss  mountain 

rills 
Pour  down  less  swiftly  than  the  Moslem  bands. 
War  from  the  East !— -'midst  Araby's  lone  sands, 


More  lonely  now  the  few  bright  fools  may  be, 
While  IsmaeTs  bow  is  bent  in  warrior-hands 
Against  the  GoUpvCity  of  the  sea<l) 
—Oh!  for  a  soul  ton}*  thy  dost  Thenoopylr! 

VII. 

Hear  yet  again,  ye  mighty! — Where  an  they, 
Who,  with  their  green  Olympic  garlands  crows- 

ed, 
Leaped  up  in  proudly  beautiful  array, 
As  to  a  banquet  gathering,  at  the  sound 
Of  Persia's  clarion  T^-Far  and  joyous  wood, 
From  the  pine-fiofesta,  and  the  mount  m  sasw, 
And  the  low  sylvan  valleys,  to  the  bomsl 
Of  the  bright  waves,  at  Freedom's  voice  nay 

rose! 
-Hath  it  no  thrilling  tone  to  break  the  tomsiit- 

posel 

vin. 


They  slumber  with  their  swords !— The  ofiw 

thadfff 
In  vain  are  wbispeasg  their  hnmortal  tale! 
In  vain  the  spirit  of  the  past  pervades 
The  soft  winds  breathing  through  each  Gnda 

vale, 
— Yet  must  thou  wake,  though  aD  ananssdafli 

P*, 
Devoted  City!— Lo!  the  Moslem's  spear, 

Red  from  its  vintage,  at  thy  gates;  his  sal 

Upon  thy  waves,  his  trumpet  in  thine  ear! 

— Awake  and  summon  those,  who  yet,  yudisfi, 

may  hear! 

IX. 
Be  hushed,  thou  faint  and  feeble  voice  of  weep- 
ing.! 
Lift  ye  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  high, 
And  call  on  chiefs  whose  noble  sires  are  skepiftg 
In  their  proud  graves  of  sainted  chivalry, 
Beneath  the  palms  and  cedars,  where  they  sigh 
To  Syrian  gales ! — The  sons  of  each  brave  bar, 
From  their  baronial  halls  shall  hear  your  err, 
And  seize  the  arms  which  flashed  round  Sakmi 
shrine, 
And  wield  for  you  the  swords  once  waved  foe  P> 
lesane! 


AD  still,  all  voiceless ; — and  the  billows  roar 
Alone  replies ! — Alike  their  soul  is  gone, 
Who  shared  the  funeral  feast  on  (Eta?  shaft, 
And  theirt,  that  o'er  the  field  of  Ascakw 
Swelled  the  crusader's  hymn !— Then  gird  than 

on 
Thine  armour,  Eastern  Gtueen !  and  meet  the 

hour, 
Which  waits  thee  ere  the  day's  fierce  work  is 

done, 
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—  t 

With  a  strong  haul;  so  may  Ay  helmet 

Unshivered  through  the  storm,  for  genefonj 

is  power!  'J. 

■Jr- 

XI.. 

Bat  linger  not, — array  thy  men  of  might ! 
The  shores,  the  seas  are  peopled  with  thy  foe*. 
Arms  through  thy  cypress  groves  are  gleaming 

bright, 
And  the  dark  huntsmen  of  the  wild,  repose 
Beneath  the  shadowy  marble  porticoes 
Of  thy  proud  villas.    Nearer  and  more  near, 
Around  thy  walls  the  sons  of  battle  close ; 
Each  hour,  each  moment,  hath  its  sound  of  fear, 
Which  the  deep  grave  alone  is  chartered  not  to  hear. 

xa 

Away!  bring  wine,  bring  odours  to  the  shade,(2) 
Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  blend  on  high ! 
Bring  roses,  exquisite,  but  soon  to  fade ! 
Snatch  every  brief  delight, — since  we  must  die! 
Yet  is  the  hour,  degenerate  Greeks!  gone  by, 
For  feast  in  vine-wreathed  bower,  or  pillared 

hall; 
Dim  gleams  the  torch  beneath  yon  fiery  sky, 
And  deep  and  hollow  is  the  tambour**  call, 
And  from  the  startled  hand  th'  unlisted  cup  will 

fall 

XIII. 

The  night,  the  glorious  oriental  night, 
Hath  lost  the  silence  of  her  purple  heaven, 
With  iU  clear  stars!  The  red  artillery's  light, 
Athwart  her  worlds  of  tranquil  splendour  driven, 
To  the  still  firmament's  expanse  hath  given 
Its  own  fierce  glare,  wherein  each  cliff  and  tower 
Starts  wildly  forth ;  and  now  the  air  is  riven 
With  thunder-bursts,  and  now  dull  smoke-clouds 

lower, 
Veiling  the  gentle  moon,  in  her  most  hallowed 

hour. 

XIV. 

Sounds  from  the  waters,  sounds  upon  the  earth, 
Sounds  in  the  air,  of  battle!  Yet  with  these 
A  voice  b  mingling,  whose  deep  tones  give  birth 
To  Faith  and  Courage !  From  luxurious  ease 
A  gallant  few  have  started !  O'er  the  seas, 
From  the  Seven  Towers,(3)  their  banner  waves 

its  sign, 
And  Hope  is  whispering  in  the  joyous  breeze, 
Which  plays  amidst  its  folds.    That  voice  was 
thine  ; 
Thy  soul  was  on  that  band,  devoted  Constantine. 

XV. 

Was  Rome  thy  parent  1  Didst  thou  catch  from 

her 
The  fire  that  lives  in  thine  undaunted  eye  1 


— That  city  of  the  thjone  and  sepukhre 
Hath  given  proud  lessons  hew  to  reign  and  die! 
HeiroftheCosars!  did  that  fineage  high, 
Which,  as  a  triumph  to  the  grave,  hath  passed 
With  its  long  march  of  sceptred  imagery  ,(4) 
Th'  heroic  mantle  o'er  thy  spirit  cast? 
—Thou!  of  an  eagle-race  the  noblest  and  the  last! 

XVI 

Vain  dreams!  upon  that  spirit  hath  descended 
Light  from  the  living  Fountain,  whence  each 

thought 
Springs  pure  and  holy!  In  that  eye  is  blended 
A  spark,  with  Earth's   triumphal  memories 

fraught, 
And  far  within,  a  deeper  meaning,  caught 
From  worlds  unseen.    A  hope,  a  lofty  trust, 
Whose  resting-place  on  buoyant  wing  is  sought 
(Though  through  its  veil,  seen  darkly  from  the 

dust,) 
In  realms  where  Time  no  more  hath  power  upon 
the  just. 

XVII. 

Those  were  proud  days,  when  on  the  battle  plain, 
And  in  the  sun's  bright  face,  and  'midst  th'  array 
Of  awe-struck  hosts,  and  circled  by  the  slain, 
The  Roman  cast  his  glittering  mail  away,(5) 
And,  while  a  silence,  as  of  midnight,  lay 
O'er  breathless  thousands,  at  his  voice  who  stall- 

Called  on  the  unseen,  terrific  powers  that  sway 
The  heights,  the  depth*,  the  shades ;  then,  fear- 
less-hearted, 
Girt  on  his  robe  of  death,  and  for  the  grave  departed. 

xvni. 

But  then,  around  him  as  the  javelins  rushed, 
From  earth  to  heaven  swelled  up  the  loud  acclaim; 
And,  ere  his  heart's  last  free  libation  gushed, 
With  a  bright  smile  the  warrior  caught  his  name, 
Far-floating  on  the  winds !  And  Victory  came, 
And  made  the  hour  of  that  immortal  deed 
A  life,  in  fiery  feeling!  Valour's  aim 
Had  sought  no  loftier  guerdon.    Thus  to  bleed, 
Was  to  be  Rome's  high  star ! — He  died — and  had 
his  meed. 


But  praise — and  dearer,  holier  praise,  be  theirs, 
Who,  in  the  stillness  and  the  solitude 
Of  hearts  pressed  earthwards  by  a  weight  of  cares, 
Uncheered  by  Fame's  proud  hope,th'  ethereal  food 
Of  restless  energies,  and  only  viewed 
By  Him  whose  eye,  from  his  eternal  throne, 
Is  on  the  soul's  dark  places ;  have  subdued 
And  vowed  themselves,  with  strength  till  then 
unknown, 
To  tome  high  maityt-Uik^  va  iwcw*.  vb&  ita*. 
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XX. 

Theirs  be  the  bright  and  sacred  names  enshrined 
Far  in  the  bosom !  for  their  deeds  belong, 

Not  tnthftgorgpnng  filith  whirhrharm^  manMnd 


With  its  rich  pomp  of  festival  and  song, 
Garland  and  shrine,  and  incense-bearing  throng; 
But  to  that  Spirit,  hallowing,  as  it  tries 
Man's  hidden  soul  in  whispers,  yet  more  strong 
Than  storm  or  earthquake's  voice;  for  thence  arise  I 
All  that  mysterious  world's  unseen  sublimities.     | 

XXL 
Well  might  thy  name,  brave  Constantino  1  awake 
Such  thought,  such  feeling ! — But  the  scene  again 
Bursts  on  my  vision,  as  the  day-beams  break 
Through  the  red  sulphurous  mists:  the  camp, 

the  plain, 
The  terraced  palaces,  the  dome-capt  fane, 
With  its  bright  cross  fixed  high  in  crowninggrace; 
Spears  on  the  ramparts,  galleys  on  the  main, 
And,  circling  all  with  arms,  that  turbaned  race, 
The  sun,  the  desert,  stamped  in  each  dark,  hangh- 


Then  the  Greek  wines  flowed  mantis*  in  the 

fight 
Of  festal  halls;— and  there  was  joy  !-the  ray 
Of  dying  eye*,  a  moment  wikfly  bright, 
The  sunset  of  the  soul,  ere  lost  to  mortal  sight ! 


For,  vam  that  feeble  sqccoqt!    Day  by  day 
Th'  imperial  towers  are  crumbling,  and  tea 


Of  the  vast  engines,  in  their  ceaseless  shy, 
Comes  powerful  as  when  Heaven  unseats  tfct 

deep! 
— Man's  heart  is  mightier  than  the  castles*  step, 
Yet  wffl  it  sink  when  earthly  hope  si  fled ; 
Man's  thoughts  work  darkly  msoen  horns,  sal 

sleep 

Fbesfitf;andm/A^iw»,thewmJkwWta»i 
Things,  by  the  brave  untold,  may  fearrofrr  fcsiesi! 


xxn. 

Shoot,  ye  seven  hills !  Lo!  Christian  pennons 

streaming 
Red  o'er  the  waters!(6)  Hail,  deliverers,  hail, 
inking  your  billowy  wake  the  radiance  gleaming, 
Is  Hope's  own  smile !    They  crowd  the  swell- 
ing sail, 
On,  with  the  foam,  the  sun-beam,  and  the  gale, 
Borne,  as  a  victor's  car !    The  batteries  pour 
Their  clouds  and  thunders ;  but  the  rolling  veil 
Of  smoke  floats  up  th'  exulting  winds  before ! 
—And  oh !  the  glorious  burst  of  that  bright  sea 
and  shore  I 

xxni. 

The  rocks,  waves,  ramparts,  Europe's,  Asia's 

coast, 
All  thronged !  one  theatre  for  kingly  war ! 
A  monarch  girt  with  his  Barbaric  host, 
Points  o'er  the  beach  bis  flashing  scymetar ! 
Dark  tribes  are  tossing  javelins  from  afar, 
Hands  waving  banners  o'er  each  battlement, 
Decks,  with  their  serried  guns,  arrayed  to  bar 
The  promised  aid ;  but  hark !  a  shout  is  sent 
Up  from  the  noble  barks! — the  Moslem  line  is  rent ! 


It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  task  to  hold 
Their  midnight-watch  on  that  beteafneredwal! 
As  the  sea-wave  beneath  the  bastions  nisi, 
A  sound  of  fete  was  in  its  rise  and  fefl ! 
The  heavy  clouds  were  as  an  empires  pal, 
The  giant-shadows  of  each  tower  and  feat 
Lay  like  the  grave's;  a  low,  mysterioos cal 
Breathed  in  the  wind,  and  from  the  tented  post 
A  voice  of  omens  rose,  with  etch  wiklinaftaJstaia, 


XXIV. 
On,  on  through  rushing  flame,  and  arrowy  show- 


er. 


The  welcome  prows  have  cleft  their  rapid  way, 
And,  with  the  shadows  of  the  vesper-hour, 
Furled  their  white  sails,  and  anchored  in  the  bay. 
Then  were  the  streets  with  song  and  torch-fire 

sWi 


For  they  might  catch  the  Arab  charf^ae^ 

ing, 
The  Thracian  drum,  the  Tartar's  dwwsj  sag; 
Might  almost  hear  the  soldan's  banner  swsyiag, 
The  watch-word   muttered   in  some  eastern 

t  tongue. 
Then  flashed  the  gun's  terrific  light  along 
The  marble  streets,  all  stillness — not  repose; 
And  boding  thoughts  came  o'er  them,  dark  asi 

strong; 
For  heaven,  earth,  air,  speak  auguries  to  thaw 
Who  see  their  numbered  hours  fast  pressing  lota* 
close. 

XXVIII. 
But  strength  is  from  the  mightiest!   There  is 


Still  in  the  breach  and  on  the  rampart 
Whose  cheek  shows  paler  with  each 

sun, 
And  teds  in  silence,  how  the  night  hath  beta, 
In  kingly  hails,  a  vigil :  yet  serene, 
The  ray  set  deep  within  his  thoughtful  eye, 
And  there  is  that  in  his  collected  mien, 
To  which  the  hearts  of  noble  men  reply, 
I  With  fires,  partaking  not  this  frame's  mortalityl 
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XXIX. 

Yes!  call  it  not  of  lofty  minds  the  fete, 
To  pass  o'er  earth  in  brightness  but  alone; 
Hifh  power  was  made  their  birthright,  to  create 
A  thousand  thoughts  responsive  to  their  own! 
A  thousand  echoes  of  their  spirit's  tone 
Start  into  life,  where'er  their  path  may  be, 
Still  following  last;  as  when  the  wind  hath 

blown 
O'er  Indian  groves,(7)  a  wanderer  wild  and 

free, 
IThnllmg  and  h—wng  Hmmi  *frr  from  trae  to  twat 

XXX. 

And  it  is  thus  with  thee!  thy  lot  is  cast 
On  evil  days,  thou  Cesar!  yet  the  few 
That  set  their  generous  bosoms  to  the  blast 
Which  rocks  thy  throne— the  fearless  and  the 

true, 
Bear  hearts  wherein  thy  glance  can  still  renew 
The  free  devotion  of  the  years  gone  by, 
When  from  bright  dreams  th'  ascendant  Roman 

drew 
Enduring  strength!    states  vanish— ages  fly- 
But  leave  one  task  unchanged— to  suffer  and  to 
die! 


These  are  our  nature's  heritage.    But  thou, 
The  crowned  with  empire!  thou  wert  called  to 

share 
A  cop  more  bitter.    On  thy  fevered  brow 
The  semblance  of  that  buoyant  hope  to  wear, 
Whkh  long  had  passed  away;  alone  to  bear 
The  rush  and  pressure  of  dark  thoughts,  that 


As  a  strong  billow  in  their  weight  of  care; 
And,  with  all  this,  to  smile!  for  earth-born 
frame, 
These  are  stern  conflicts,  yet  they  pass,  unknown 
to  feme! 

XXXIL 

Her  glance  is  on  the  triumph,  on  the  fiele^ 
On  the  red  scaffold ;  and  where'er,  in  sight 
Of  human  eyes,  the  human  soul  is  steeled 
To  deeds  that  seem,  as  of  immortal  might, 
Yet  are  proud  nature's !  But  her  meteor  light 
Can  pierce  no  depths,  no  clouds;  it  falls  not 

where, 
In  silence,  and  in  secret,  and  in  night, 
The  noble  heart  doth  wrestle  with  despair, 
And  rise  more  strong  than  death  from  its  unwit- 
prayer. 


XXXIII. 

Men  have  been  nan  in  battle:  they  have  stood, 
WitSi  a  prevailing  hope  on  ravaged  plains, 


And  won  the  birthright  of  thav  hearths  with 

Mood, 
And  died  rejoicing,  'midst  their  ancient  feme, 

Might  worship  there  in  peace.    But  they  that 

stand 
When  not  a  beacon  o'er  the  wave  lessens, 
linked  but  to  perish  with  a  ruined  land, 
Where  Freedom  dies  with  them— call  Meat  a 
martyr-band! 


XXXIV. 


if;  pee- 


But  the  world  heeds  them  not    Or 

chance, 
Upon  their  strife  it  bend  a  careless  eye, 
It  is  but  as  the  Roman's  stoic  glance 
Fell  on  that  stage  where  man's  last  agony 
Was  made  ait  sport,  who,  knowing  one 

die, 
Recked  not  wftieh  champion;  but  prepared  die 

strain, 
And  bound  the  bloofa  wreath  of  victory, 
To  greet  the  conquSsr;  while,  with  calm  dis- 
dain, 
The  vanquished  proudly  met  the  doom  he  met  in 
vain. 


The  hour  of  Fate  comes  on!  and  it  is  fraught4* 
With  thia  of  Liberty,  that  now  the  need 
Is  past  to  veil  the  brow  of  anxious  thought,' 
And  clothe  the  heart,  which  still  beneath  must 

bleed, 
With  Hope's  fair-seeming  drapery.    We  are 

freed 
From  tasks  like  these  by  Misery;  one  alone 
Is  left  the  brave,  and  rest  shall  be  thy  meed, 
Prince,  watcher,  wearied  one !  when  thou  hast 

shown 
How  brief  the  cloudy  space  which  parts  the  grave 

and  throne! 


The  signs  are  roll.    They  are  not  in  the  sky, 
Nor  in  the  many  voices  of  the  air, 
'Nor  the  swift  clouds.    No  fiery  hosts  on  high, 
Toss  their  wild  spears;  no  meteor-banners  glare, 
No  comet  fiercely  shakes  its  blazing  hair, 
And  yet  the  signs  are  full :  too  truly  seen 
In  the  thin  ramparts,  in  the  pale  despair 
Which  lends  one  language  to  a  people's  mien, 
And  in  the  ruined  heaps  where  walls  and  towers 
hate  been! 

xxxvn. 

It  is  a  night  of  beauty;  such  a  night 
A^tanthaanaxTj  s^eAtasKsVfeana^ 
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Or  wave  in  marbled  cavern  rippling  bright, 
Might  woo  the  nymph*  of  Grecian  fount  and 

glade 
To  sport  beneath  he  moonbeam,  which  pervade 
Their  forest-haunts :  a  night,  to  rove  alone, 
Where  the  young  leaves  by  vernal  winds  are 

swayed, 
And  the  reeds  whisper,  with  a  dreamy  tone 
Of  melody,  that  seems  to  breathe  from  worlds  un- 
known. 

XXXVIII. 

A  night,  to  call  from  green  Elysium's  bowers 
The  shades  of  elder  bards:  a  night,  to  hold 
Unseen  communion  with  th'  inspiring  powers 
That  made  deep  groves  their  dwelling-place  of 

old; 
A  night,  for  mourners,  o'er  the  hallowed  mould, 
To  strew  sweet  flower* ;  for  revellers  to  fill 
And  wreath  the  cup ;  for  sorrows  to  be  told, 
Which     love    hath    cherished     long;— vain 

thoughts!  be  still! 
—It  is  a  night  of  fate,  stamped  with  Almighty 
Will! 

XXXIX. 

It  should  come  sweeping  in  the  storm,  and  rend- 
ing 
The  ancient  summits  in  its  dread  career!   . 
6And  with  vast  billows  wrathfulty  contending, 
And  with  dark  clouds  o'ershadowing  every 

sphere! 
—But  He,  wsfcss  footstep  shakes  the  earth  with 

fear, 
Passing  to  lay  the  sovereign  cities  low, 
Alike  in  His  omnipotence  is  near, 
When  the  soft  winds  o'er  spring's  green  path- 
way blow, 
And  when  His  thunders  cleave  the  monarch- 
mountain's  brow. 

XL. 

The  heavens  in  still  magnificence  look  down 
On  the  hushed  Bosphorus,  whose  ocean-stream 
Sleeps,  with  its  paler  stars:  the  snowy  crown 
Of  far  01ympiw,(8)  in  the  moonlight-gleam 
Towers  radiantly,  as  when  the  Pagan's  dream 
Thronged  it  with  gods,  and  bent  the  adoring 

knee! 
— But  that  is  past — and  now  the  One  Supreme 
Fills  not  alone  those  haunts;  but  earth,  air,  sea, 
And  time,  which  presses  on,  to  finish  his  decree. 

XLL 

Olympus,  Ida,  Delphi !  ye,  the  thrones 
And  temples  of  a  visionary  might, 
Brooding  in  clouds  above  your  forest-zones, 
And  mant^pg  thfnce  the  realms  ^nrsffr  with 
night: 


Ye  have  looked  down  on  battles!  Fear  and 

Flight, 
And  armed  Revenge,  all  hurrying  pest  below ! 
But  there  is  yet  a  more  appaltrng  sight 
For  earth  prepared,  than  e'er,  with  tranqui 


Ye  gazed  on  from  your  world  of 
! 


XLIL 

a  sound  was  in  the  Mosisni 
And  Asia's  bills  re-echoed  to  a  cry 
Of  savage  mirth!— Wild  horn,  and 

tramp, 
Blent  with  the  shout  of  barbarous  revelry, 
Thedashofdesert-epeara!  Last  night  tat  sty 
A  hue  of  menace  and  of  wrath  put  on, 
C«cU  ft*,  ni  w*M»,  hU-»  V- 


And  countless,  as  the  flames,  in 
Streaming  to  heaven's  bright  queen  fiomshsisry 
Lebanon! 

xun. 

But  an  »  stillness  now.    May  this  besfap 
Which  wraps  those  eastern  thousand^  Ye* 

perchance 
Along  yon  moonlight  shore  and  dark-bias  owf 
Bright  are  their  visions  with  the  Houri'sgUnot, 
And  they  behold  the  sparkling  frantami  om» 
Beneath  the  bowers  of  paradise,  that  thai 
Rich  odours  o'er  the  faithful;  but  the  lence, 
The  bow,  the  epear,  now  round  the 


Eire  Fate  fulfil  such  dreams,  must 
dead. 


XLIV. 

May  faw  be  sleep,  this  hush  1 — A  aleeplf  era 
Doth  hold  its  v%U  'midst  that  dusky  nor ! 
One  that  would  scan  th'  abyss  of  destiny, 
E'en  now  is  gazing  on  the  skies,  to  trace, 
In  those  bright  worlds,  the  burning  isles  of  spate, 
Fate's  mystic  pathway;  they  the  while,  seieat, 

.  Walk  in  their  beauty;  but  Mohammed's  net, 
Kindles  beneath  their  a»pect,(9)  and  ha  snefl. 

All  fired  with  stormy  joy,  by  that  soft  light  iisess. 

XLV. 

Oh!  wild  presumption  of  a  conqueror's  diean, 
To  gaze  on  those  pure  altar-fires,  enshrined 
In  depths  of  blue  infinitude,  and  deem 
They  shine  to  guide  the  spoiler  of  nmiWaJ 
O'er  fields  of  blood  S— But  with  the 
It  hath  been  ever  thus?  and  they  that 
For  worlds  to  conquer,  o'er  the  bounds 
To  human  search,  in  daring  pride  would  sweep, 
Aa  o'er  the  trampled  dust  wherein  they  < 
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XL  VI. 
But  ye!    that  beamed  on   File's  tremendous 

Wben  the  storm  bant  o'er  golden  Babylon, 
And  ye,  that  sparkled  with  your  wonted  light 
O'er  burning  Salem,  by  the  Roman  won; 
And  ye,  that  calmly  viewed  tlis  slaughter  done 
Id  Rome'*  own  streets,  wben  A  trumpet- 

blast 
Bnng  through  the  Capitol ;  bright  spheres  1  roll  on ! 
Still  bright,  though  empires  tell ;  and  bid  man 

His  humbled  eyea  to  earth,  and  commune  with 


XLYH. 

For  il  hath  mighty  lessons  I  from  the  tomb, 
AmTnum  the  ruins  of  tho  tomb,  ana  where, 
'Midst  the  wrecked  cities  in  the  desert's  gloom, 
AJI  tameless  creature*  make  their  savage  lair, 
Thence  coflia  its  voice,  that  al   ■  ■  ■  ■  the  mid- 

And  calls  up  clouds  to  dim  the  I  .  day, 

And  thrills  the  soul ; — yet  bids  us  not  despair, 

But  make  one  rock  our  shelter  and  our  stay, 

Beneath  whose  shade  all  else  is  passing  to  decay  1 

XLTIIL 
The)  hours  nana  on.     I  see  ■  wavering  gleam 
O'er  the  hushed  waters  tremuloi    I .  fall, 
Found  from  the  Cesar*'  palace :  now  the  beam 
Of  many  lamp*  i*  brightening  In  the  hall, 
And  from  it*  long  arcade*  and  pillara  tail 
Soft,  graceful  shadows  PwWnflftg  Lie 
Ob  the  wave's  heaving  bosom,  and  recaD 
A  thought  of  Venice,  with  her  moonlight  sky, 
Andsastalaeu  and  domes,  and  fairy  pageantry, 

XLIX.      . 
But  from  that  dwelling  floats  no.  :'■■   sound  1 

The  swell  of  flute  and  Grecian  lyre  no  more, 
Wafting  an  atmosphere  of  musk  round, 
Tea*  the  hushed  seaman,  gliding  past  the  shore, 
How  monarch*  revel  there  1 — Its  feasts  are  o'er — 
Why  gleam  tbe  lights  along  its  colonnade? 
— I  see  a  train  of  guests  in  silence  pour 
Through  its  long  avenues  of  terraced  shade, 
Whan  stately  fount*  and  bowers  for  joy  alone 


j  no  mernege-g*rm*nl 


Thy  nuptial  feaat  should  grace  the  regal  board, 
Thy  Georgian  bride  should  meath  her  lovely 


With  an  imperial  diadsM  1(10)-  but  thou, 

O  fated  prince!  art  called,  and  these  with  thee, 

To  darker  scene* ;  and  then  hast  learned  to  bow 

Thine  Eastern  sceptre  to  the  drsad  decree, 
.nd  count  it  joy  enouj  " 


LI. 
On  through  long  vestibule*,  with  solemn  tread, 
A*  men  that  in  some  tune  of  fear  and  wo, 
Bear  darkly  to  their  rest  the  noble  dead, 
O'er  whom  by  day  their  sorrows  may  not  flow. 
The  warriors  pass:  their  measured  steps  are 

alow, 
And  hollow  echoes  fill  the  marble  hafls. 
Whose  long-drawn  vistas  open  aa  they  go, 
In  desolate  pomp ;  and  from  the  pictured  wills, 
ad  seems  the  light  itself,  which  on  their  armour 


And  they  have  'reached  a  gorgeous  chamber, 

bright 
With  all  we  dream  of  splendour ;  yet  a  gloom 
Seem*  gathered  o'er  it  to  the  boding  sight, 
A  shadow  that  anticipates  the  tomb  I 
Still  from  its  fretted  roof  tbe  lamps  illume 
A  purple  canopy,  a  golden  throne ; 
But  it  is  empty ! — Hath  the  stroke  of  doom 
Fallen  there  already?— Where  is  He,  the  OnsJ 
Bom  that  high  seat  to  fill,  supremely  and  alone  1 


And  the  streets  rock, — who  mingle  in  the  crowd  1 
—Peasant  and  chief,  the  lowly  and  the  preset. 
Are  in  that  throng  I— Yes,  life  hath  many  an 


Which  make*  us  kindred,  by  one  el 

And  feeling  but,  as  from  tbe  storm  we  cower, 
What  shrinking  weakness  fecla  before  unbounded 


Yet  then  that  Power,  whose  dwelling  H  on  high, 
It*  loftiest  marvels  doth  reveal,  and  speak 
In  the  deep  human  heart  nun  gloriously, 
Than  in  the  bursting  thunder ! --Thence  the 

was*, 
They  that  seemed  formed,  as  flower- stems,  but 

to  break 
With  ins  nest  wind,  have  risen  to  deads,  whose 

Still  alii  un  wKMfJtoa  UN*.  wssstwaWussvdssjah, 
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And  thrill  the  poise! — Ay,  strength  no  pings 
could  Urns 
Hath  looked  from  woman's  eye  upon  the  sword 
and  flame! 

LV. 

And  this  is  of  such  hoars! — That  throne  is  void, 
And  its  lord  comes,  uncrown'd.  Behold  him  stand, 
With  a  calm  brow,  where  woes  have  not  de- 
stroyed 
The  Greek's  heroic  beauty,  'midst  his  band, 
The  gathered  virtue  of  a  sinking  land, 
Alas!  how  scanty! — Now  is  cast  aside 
AD  form  of  princely  state?  each  noble  hand 
Is  prest  by  tarns  in  his:  for  earthly  pride 
There  is  no  room  in  hearts  where  earthly  hope 
hath  died! 

LVI. 

A  moment's  hush— and  then  he  speaks— he 

speaks! 
Bat  not  of  hope!  that  dream  hath  long  gone  by: 
His  words  are  full  of  memory — as  he  seeks, 
By  the  strong  names  of  Rome  and  Liberty, 
Which  yet  are  living  powers  that  fire  the  eye, 
And  rouse  the  heart  of  manhood ;  and  by  all 
The  sad  yet  grand  remembrances  that  lie 
Deep  with  earth's  buried  heroes ;  to  recall 
,7110  soul  of  other  years,  if  but  to  grace  their  fall ! 

LVII. 

His  words  are  full  of  faith ! — And  thoughts,  more 

high 
Than  Rome  e'er  knew,  now  fill  his  glance  with 

fight; 
Thoughts  which  gave  nobler  lessons  how  to  die 
Than  e'er  were  drawn  from  Nature's  haughty 

might! 
And  to  that  eye,  with  all  the  spirit  bright, 
Have  theirs  replied  in  tears,  which  may  not  shame 
The  bravest  in  such  moments ! — T  is  a  sight 
To  make  all  earthly  splendours  cold  and  tame, 
—That  generous  burst  of  soul,  with  its  electric 

name! 

LVIII. 

They  weep— those  championsof  the  cross — they 

weep, 
Yet  vow  themselves  to  death ! — Ay,  'midst  that 

train 
Are  martyrs,  privileged  in  tears  to  steep 
Their  lofty  sacrifice ! — The  pang  is  vain, 
And  yet  its  gush  of  sorrow  shall  not  stain 
A  warrior's  sword. — Those  men  are  strangers 

here— (11) 
The  homes,  they  never  may  behold  again, 
Lie  tar  away,  with  all  things  blest  and  dear, 
On  laughing  shores,  to  which  their  barks  no  more 
snail  steer! 


Know'st  thou  the  land  when  bloom  the  orasft 

bowers  X 12) 
Where  through  dark  fafiage  gleam  the  citron  s 

dyesl 
It  is  their  own.    They  see  their  miner's 
'Midst  its  Hesperian  groves  in  sunlight 
They  meet  in  soul,  the  bright 
Which  long  and  vainly  shall  explore  the 
For  their  white  sail's  return:  the  mriwfas 
Of  that  sweet  land  are  floating  o'er  thsir  I 
— Oh!  what  a  crowded  world 
! 


Such 


to 


die 


Amidst  their  native  shades.    The 

brave, 
The  beautiful,  whose  gladdening  voice  tad  ew 
Made  summer  in  a  parent's  heart,  and  fi* 
Light  to  their  peopled  homes;  o'er  land  and  win 
Are  scattered  fast  and  tar,  as  rose-lessei  ftl 
From  the  deserted  stem.    They  find  a  git* 
Far  from  the  shadow  of  th'  ancestral  htl, 
— A  lonely  bed  is  theirs,  whose 

to  all! 


Bat  life  flows  on,  and  bears  us  with  its  tide, 
Nor  may  we,  fingering,  by  the  sIiisiUihiJwI 
Though  they  were  those  once  bloesjaaf  attar 

side 
In  youth's  gay  home! — Away!  what  ■osafi 

deep  swell 
Comes  on  the  wind  1 — It  is  an  enrobe '•  kaet 
Slow,  sad,  majestic,  pealing  through  the  nigh - 
For  the  last  time  speaks  forth  the  solemn  bel, 
Which  calls  the  Christians  to  their  basest  rss, 
With  a  funereal  voice  of  solitary  might 

LXII. 

Again,  and  yet  again ! — A  ^trtlrng  power 
In  sounds  like  these  lives  ever ;  for  they  bav, 
Full  on  remembrance  each  eventful  boor, 
Chequering  life's  crowded  path.    They  fl  tat 

air 
When  conquerors  pass,  and  searfhl 
A  mien  like  joys ;  and  when  young 

led 
From  their  paternal  homes;  and  when  the  flaw 
Of  horning  streets,  on  midnight's  cloud,  wavsi 

red, 
And  when  the  silent  bouse  receives  its  guest— tat 

dead\(13) 

LXIIL 

But  to  those  tones  what  thrilling  soul  was  grsss, 
On  thai  last  night  of  empire! — Asaspefl 


rp» 
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Whereby  the  life-blood  to  its  source  b  driven, 
On  the  chilled  heart  of  multitudes  they  felL 
Each  cadence  seemed  a  prophecy,  to  tell 
Of  sceptres  passing  from  their  line  away, 
An  angel-watcher's  long  and  sad  farewell, 
The  requiem  of  a  faith's  departing  sway, 
A  throne's,  a  nation's  dirge,  a  wail  for  earth's  de- 
cay. 

LXIV. 

•Again,  and  yet  again! — from  yon  high  dome, 
Still  the  slow  peal  comes  awfully;  and  they 
Who  never  more  to  rest  in  mortal  home, 
Shall  throw  the  breastplate  off  at  fall  of  day, 
Th'  imperial  band  in  close  and  armed  array 
As  men  that  from  the  sword  must  part  no  more, 
Take  through  the  midnight  streets  their  silent 

way, 
Within  their  ancient  temple  to  adore, 

Ere  yet  its  thousand  years  of  christian  pomp  are 
o'er. 

LXV. 

* 

It  is  the  hour  of  sleep:  yet  few  the  eyes, 
O'er  which  fbrgetfulness  her  balm  hath  shed, 

.   In  the  beleagured  city.    Stillness  lies 
With  moonlight,  o'er  the  hills  and  waters  spread, 
But  not  the  less  with  signs  and  sounds  of  dread, 
The  time  speeds  on.    No  voice  b  raised  to  greet 
The  last  brave  Constantine ;  and  yet  the  tread 
Of  many  steps  b  in  the  echoing  street, 

And  pressure  of  pale  crowds,  scarce  conscious 
why  they  meet 

LXVL 

Their  homes  are  luxury's  yet :  why  pour  they 

thence 
With  a  dim  terror  in  each  restless  eyel 
Hath  the  dread  car,  which  bean  the  pestilence, 
In  darkness,  with  its  heavy  wheels,  rolled  by, 
And  rocked  their  palaces,  as  if  on  high, 
The  whirlwind  passed  1 — From  couch  and  joy- 
ous board 
Hath  the  fierce  phantom  beckoned  them  to  die? 
— No  J — what  are  these  1 — for  them  a  cfjp  b 
poured(14) 
More  dark  with  wrath; — Man  comes— the  spoiler 
and  the  sword. 

LXVII. 

Still  as  the  monarch  and  hb  chieftains  pass 
.  Through  those   pale  throngs,  the  streaming 

torchlight  throws 
On  some  wild  form,  amidst  the  living  mass, 
Hues,  deeply  red,  like  lava's,  which  disclose 
What  countless  shapes  are  worn  by  mortal 
! 


Lips  bloodless, 
in  pnycr, 


shows 
Betokening 
—Greeks!  Romans!  all  but 
despair! 

LXVUL 

But  high  above  that  scene  in  bright  repose, 
And  beauty  borrowing  from  the  torches' 
A  mien  of  life,  yet  where  no  fife-blood  flows, 
But  all  instinct  with  loftier  being  seems, 
Pale,  grand,  colossal;  lo!  th'  embodied  dreams 
Of   yore!— Gods,   heroes,   bards,   in   marble 

wrought, 
Look  down,  as  powers,  upon  the  wild  extremes, 
Of  mortal  passion !— Yet  *  was  man  that  caught, 
And  in  each  glorious  form  enshrined  immortal 
thought! 

JLXIX. 

Stooo^Pbot  thus  amidst  the  streets  of  Rome? 
That  Rome  which  witnessed,  in  her  sceptred 

days, 
So  much  of  noble  death?— When  shrine  and 

dome, 
Ikfidst  clouds  of  incense,  rung  with  choral  bys, 
As  the  long  triumph  passed  with  all  its  blaze 
Of  regal  spoil,  were  ye  not  proudly  borne, 
O  sovereign  forms!  concentering  all  the  rays 
Of  the  soul's  lightnings?— did  ye  not  adorn 
The  pomp  which  earth  stood  still  to  gaze  on  and 
to  mourn? 

LXX. 

Hath  it  been  thus?— Or  did  ye  grace  the  halls, 
Once  peopled  by  the  mighty?— Haply  there, 
In  your  still  grandeur,  from  the  pillared  wafts 
Serene  ye  smiled  on  banquets  of  despair, 
Where  hopeless  courage  wrought  itself  to  dare, 
The  stroke  of  its  deliverance,  'midst  the  glow 
Of  living  wreaths,  the  sighs  of  perfumed  air, 
The  sound  of  lyres,  the  flower-crowned  goblet's 
flow :( 15) 
— Behold  again ! — high  hearts  make  nobler  offer- 
ings now! 

LXXI. 

The  stately  fane  b  reached— and  at  its  gate 
The  warriors  pause;  on  life's  tumultuous  tide 
A  stillness  falls,  while  he,  whom  regal  state 
Hath  marked  from  all,  to  be  more  sternly  tried, 
By  suffering,  speaks:— each  ruder  voice  hath 

died, 
While  hb  implores  fergiveness!— "  If  there  be 
One  'midst  your  throngs,  my  people!— whom  in 
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Or  passion,  I  have  wronged;  Midi  pardon,  fine 
As  mortals  hope  from  Heaven,  accord  that  man 
tome!0 

LXXII. 

But  all  is  silence ;  and  a  gush  of  tears 
Alone  replies ! — He  hath  not  been  of  those 
Who,  feared  by  many,  pine  in  secret  fears 
Of  all;  th'  environed  but  by  slaves  and  foes, 
To  whom  day  brings  not  safety,  night  repose, 
For  they  have  heard  the  voice  cry  "  deep  no 

merer 
Of  them  he  hath  not  been,  nor  such,  as  close 
Their  hearts  to  misery,  till  the  time  is  o'er, 
When  it  speaks  low  and  kneels  th'  oppressor's 
throne  before  1 

LXXIII. 

He  hath  been  loved — but  who  may  trust  the  love 
Of  a  degenerate  race? — in  other  mould 
Are  cast  the  free  and  lofty  hearts,  tUAyrove 
Their  faith  through  fiery  trials.— YeFEehokl, 
And  call  him  not  forsaken. — Thoughts  untold 
Have  lent  his  aspect  calmness,  and  his  tread 
Moves  firmly  to  the  shrine. — What  pomps  un- 
fold 
Within  its  precincts! — Isles  and  seas  have  shed 
Their  gorgeous  treasures  there,  around  th'  impe- 
rial dead. 

LXXIV. 

'Tia  a  proud  vision — that  most  regal  pile 

Of  ancient  days! — the  lamps  are  streaming 

bright 
From  its  rich  ahar,  down  each  pillared  isle, 
Whose  vista  fades  in  dimness ;  but  the  sight 
Is  lost  in  splendours,  as  the  wavering  light 
Developes  on  those  walls  the  thousand  dyes 
Of  the  veined  marbles,  which  array  their  height, 
And  from  yon  dome,(16)  the  lode-star  of  all 

eyes, 
Pour  such  an  iris-glow  as  emulates  the  skies. 

LXXV. 

But  gaze  thou  not  on  these;  though  heaven's 

own  hues 
In  their  soft  clouds  and  radiant  tracery  vie ; 
Though  tints,  of  sun-born  glory,  may  suffuse 
Arch,  column,  rich  mosaic :  pass  thou  by 
The  stately  tombs,  where  eastern  Cesar*  lie, 
Beneath  their  trophies;  pause  not  here,  for 

know, 
A  deeper  source  of  all  sublimity 
Lives  in  man's  bosom,  than  the  world  can  show, 
In  nature  or  in  art,  above,  around,  below.  I 


Tarn  thou  to  mark  (though  tears  Bay  dm  my 

gaxe) 
The  steel-clad  group  before  yon  altar-stone ; 
Heed  not,  though  gems  and  gold  around  it  Mas; 
Those  heads  nnhdmed,  those  knurling  feces 

alone, 
Thus  bowed,  look  glorious  here.    The  fight  ■ 

thrown 
Full  from  the  shrine  on  one,  a  nation's  lad 
A  sufferer!— but  hie  task  shall  soon  fee  seat- 
E'en  now,  as  Faith's  mysterious  cup  bpswsi, 
See  to  that  noble  brow,  peace,  not  of  eats,  re- 
stored! 

LXXVII. 

The  rile  is  o'er.    The  band  of  brethren  pel, 
Once — and  but  once    to  meet  on  earth  sjsist 
Each,  in  the  strength  of  a  collected  bent, 
To  dare  what  man  may  dare— and  ksew  \'m 

vain! 
The  rite  is  o'er,  and  thou  majestic  fane! 
The  glory  is  departed  from  thy  brow  ! 
Be  clothed  with  dust  1— ths  Cacwuan't  sweJ 

strain 
Hath  died  within  thy  walk;  thy  Cross  mm 

bow; 
Thy  kingly  tombs  be  spoiled;  thy  gotten  sanas 

laid  low! 

LXXVIIL 

The  streets  grow  still  and  lonely    ■■dsstere. 
The  last  bright  lingerer  in  the  path  of  ■on, 
Gleams  faint ;  and  in  the  very  lap  of  war, 
As  if  young  Hope  with  Twilight  s  ray 

born, 
Awhile  the  city  sleeps : — her  throngs,  o'c 
With  fears  and  watcbings,  to  their  homeii 
Nor  is  the  balmy  air  of  dayspring  torn 
With  battle  sounds  ;(17)  the  winds  in  sight  ex- 
pire, 
And  Quiet  broods  in  mists,  that  veil  the  sunbeaa'i 
fire. 

LXXIX. 

The  city  sleeps ! — ay!  on  the  combat's  eve, 
And  by  the  scaffold's  brink,  and  'midst  the  swel 
Of  angry  seas,  hath  Nature  won  reprieve 
Thus  from  her  cares.    The  breve  hare  shsa» 

bered  well, 
And  e'en  the  fearful,  in  their  dungeon-cell, 
Chained  between  Life  and  Death!    gochm* 

be  thine, 
For  conflicts  wait  thee  soil !— Yet  who  can  tea 
In  that  brief  hour,  how  much  of  Heaven  amy 

shine 
Foil  on  thy  spirit's  dream?    Sleep, 
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LXXX. 

Doth  the  Mart  rise  t— the  clouded  Easrts  red, 
As  if  a  storm  were  gathering ;  and  I  hear 
What  seems  like  heavy  rain-drops,  or  the  tread, 
The  soft  and  smothered  step,  of  those  that  fear 
Surprise  from  ambushed  foes.    Hark !  yet  more 

near 
It  comes,  a  many-toned  and  mingled  sound ; 
A  rustling,  as  of  winds  where  boughs  are  sear, 
A  rolling  as  of  wheels  that  shake  the  ground 
Attn  far ;  a  heavy  rush,  like  seas  that  burst  their 
bound! 

LXXXI. 

Wake,  wake !  They  come  from  sea  and  shore 
ascending 

In  hosts  your  ramparts !  Arm  ye  for  the  day! 

Who  now  may  sleep  amidst  the  thunders  rend- 
ing, 

Through  tower  and  wall,  a  path  for  their  array? 

Hark !  how  the  trumpet  cheers  them  to  the  prey, 

With  its  wild  voice  to  which  the  seas  reply ! 

And  the  earth  rocks  beneath  their  engine's  sway, 

And  the  for  hills  repeat  their  battle-cry, 
Till  that  fierce  tumult  seems  to  shake  the  vaulted 
sky! 

LXXXII. 

They  rail  not  now,  the  generous  band,  that  long 
Have  ranged  their  swords  around  a  foiling 

throne ; 
StiO  in  those  fearless  men  the  waDs  are  strong, 
Hearts,  such  as  rescue  empires,  are  their  own ! 
— Shall  those  high  energies  be  vainly  shown? 
No!  from  their  towers  th'  invading  tide  is  driven 
Back,  like  the  Red-sea  waves,  when  God  had 

blown 
With  Ins  strong  winds  !(18)— the  dark-browed 

ranks  are  riven — 
Ihout,  warriors  of  the  cross! — for  victory  is  of 

Heaven! 

LXXXIII. 

Stand  firm !— Again  the  crescent  host  is  rushing, 
And  the  waves  foam,  as  on  the  galleys  sweep, 
With  all  their  fires  and  darts,  though  blood  is 

gushing 
Fast  o'er  their  sides,  as  rivers  to  the  deep. 
Stand  firm! — there  yet  is  hope — th'  ascent  is 

steep, 
And  from  on  high  no  shaft  descends  in  vain ; 
— But  those  that  fell  swell  up  the  mangled  heap, 
In  the  red  moat,  the  dying  and  the  slain, 
jjd  o'er  that  fearful  bridge  th'  assailants  mount 

again! 

LXXX1V. 

Oh !  the  dread  mrnghng  in  that  awful  hour, 
Of  all  terrific  sounds ! — the  savage  tone 
22 


Of  the  wild  horn,  the  cannon's  peal,  the  shower 
Of  hissing  darts,  the  crash  of  wall's  o'erthrown, 
The  deep,  dull  tambour's  beat!— man's  voice 

alone 
Is  there  unheard !  Ye  may  not  catch  the  cry 
Of  trampled  thousands — prayer,  and  shriek,  and 

moan, 
All  drowned,  as  that  fierce  hurricane  sweeps  by, 
But  swell  the  unheeded  sum  earth  pays  for  victory ! 

LXXXV. 

War-clouds  have  wrapt  the  city ! — through  their 

dun 
O'erloaded  canopy,  at  times  a  blase, 
As  of  an  angry  storm-presaging  sun, 
From  the  Greek  fire  shoots  up  ;(19)  amf  light- 
ning rays 
Flash,  from  the  shook  of  sabres,  through  the 

hate, 
And  glancing  arrows  cleave  the  dusky  air ! 
— Ay !  thit  is  in  the  compass  of  our  gaze, — 
But  fearful  things,  unknown,  untold,  are  there, 
Workings  of  Wrath  and  Death,  and  Anguish,  and 
Despair! 

LXXXVJ. 

Wo,  shame  and  wo!— A  chief,  a  warrior  flies, 
A  red-cross  champion,  bleeding,  wild,  and  pale ! 
— Oh  God  I  that  nature's  passing  agonies 
Thus  o'er  the  spark  which  dies  not  should  pre- 
vail! 
Yes !  rend  the  arrow  from  thy  shattered  mail, 
And  stanch  the    blood-drops,  Genoa's  fallen 

son!(20) 
Fly  swifter  yet !  the  javelins  pour  as  hail ! 
— But  there  are  tortures  which  thou  canst  not 
shun, 
The  spirit  is  their  prey ; — thy  pangs  are  bat  begun ! 

LXXXVII. 

Oh !  happy  in  their  homes,  the  noble  dead ! 

The  seal  is  set  on  their  majestic  feme ; 

Earth  has  drunk  deep  the  generous  blood  they 

shed, 
Fate  has  no  power  to  dim  their  stainless  name ! 
They  may  not,  in  one  bitter  moment,  shame 
Long  glorious  years ;  from  many  a  lofty  stem 
Fall  graceful  flowers,  and  eagle-hearts  grow  tame, 
And  stars  drop,  fading,  from  the  diadem ; 
But  the  bright  past  is  theirs — there  is  no  change 
for  them! 

Lxxxvni. 

Where  art  thou  Constantino  1— Where  Death 

is  reaping 
His  sevenfold  harvest !  Where  the  stormy  light, 
Fast  as  th'  artillery's  thunderbolts  are  sweeping, 
Throws  meteor-bursts  o'er  battle's  noonday- 
night  1 
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Where  the  towers  rock  and  crumble  from  their 

height, 
As  the  earthquake,  and  the  engines  ply 
Like  red  Vesuvio ;  and  where  human  might 
Confronts  all  this,  and  still  brave  hearts  beat  high, 
While  scymetars  ring  loud  on  shivering  panoply. 

LXXXIX. 

Where  art  thou  Constantine? — Where  Chris- 
tian blood 
Hath  bathed  the  walls  in  torrents,  and  in  vain ! 
Where  Faith  and  Valour  perish  in  the  flood, 
Whose  billows,  rising  o'er  their  bosoms,  gain 
Dark  strength  each  moment :  where  the  gallant 

slain 
Around  the  banner  of  the  cross  lie  strewed, 
Thick  as  the  vine-leaves  on  the  autumnal  plain ; 
Where  all,  save  one  high  spirit,  is  subdued, 
And  through  the  breach  press  on  the  o'erwhelming 
multitude. 

XC. 

Now  is  he  battling  'midst  a  host  alone, 
As  the  last  cedar  stems  awhile  the  sway 
Of  mountain-storms,  whose  fury  hath  o'erthrown 
Its  forest-brethren  in  their  green  array ! 
And  he  hath  cast  his  purple  robe  away, 
With  its  imjwrial  bearings;  that  his  sword 
An  iron  ransom  from  the  chain  may  pay, 
And  win,  what  haply  Fate  may  yet  accord, 
A  soldiers  death,  the  all  now  left  an  empire's  lord ! 

XCI. 

Search  for  him  now,  where  bloodiest  lie  the  files 
Which  once  were  men,  the  faithful  and  the  brave ! 
Search  for  him  now,  where  loftiest  rise  the  piles 
Of  shattered  helms  and  shields,  wliich  could  not 

save; 
And  crests  and  banners,  never  more  to  wave 
In  the  free  winds  of  heaven ' — He  is  of  those 
O'er  whom  the  host  may  rush,  the  tempest  rave, 
And  the  steeds  trample,  and  the  spearmen  close, 
Yet  wake  them  not ! — so  deep  their  long  and  last 
repose! 

XCII. 

Wo  to  the  vanquished !  thus  it  hath  been  still, 
Since  Time's  first  march ! — Hark,  hark,  a  peo- 
ple's cry ! 
Ay !  now  the  conquerors  in  the  streets  fulfil 
Their  task  of  wrath  !  In  vain  the  victims  fly ; 
Hark  !  now  each  piercing  tone  of  agony 
Blends  in  the  city's  shriek ! — The  lot  is  cast. 
Slaves,  'twas  your  choice,  thus,  rather  thus,  to  die, 
Than  where  the  warrior'*  blood  flows  warm  and 
fast, 
And  roused  and  mighty  hearts  beat  proudly  to  the 
last! 


XCIII. 

Oh!  w#  doth  freedom  batfle! — Me*  have  mad* 
E'en  'midst  their  blazing  roofs,  a  noble  stand, 
And  on  the  floors,  where  once  their  children 

played, 
And  by  the  hearths,  round  which  their  house- 
hold band 
At  evening  met ;  ay !  struggling  hand  to  band, 
Within  the  very  chambers  of  their  sleep, 
There  have  they  taught  the  spellers  of  the  had, 
In  chainless  hearts  what  fiery  strength  befders, 
To  guard  free  homes ! — but  ye !  kneel,  tmnbim!     j 
kneel  and  weep! 

XCIV. 

'T  is  eve— the  storm  hath  died—the  vafiaBicrt 
Low  on  their  shields;  the  day's  fierce  wads 

done, 
And  blood-stained  seas  and  burning to  wen  mm 
Its  fearful  deeds.    An  empire's  race  is  ran! 
Sad,  'midst  his  glory,  looks  the  parting  son  ' 

Upon  the  captive  city.    Hark!  a  swell 
(Meet  to  proclaim  Barbaric  war-fields  won) 
Of  fierce  triumphal  sounds,  that  wikUy  tdi, 
The  Soldan  comes  within  the  Cesars'  halb  to 
dweU! 

XCV. 

Yes!  with  the  peal  of  cymbal  and  of  gong, 
He  comes, — the  Moslem  treads  those 

halls! 
But  all  is  stillness  there,  as  Death  had  bog 
Been  lord  alone  within  those  gorgeous  walk 
And  half  that  silence  of  the  grave  appals 
Tho  conqueror's  heart.     Ay,  thus  with  Tri- 
umph's hour, 
Still  comes  the  boding  whisper,  which  recaDf 
A  thought  of  those  impervious  clouds  that  loner 
O'er  Grandeur's  path,  a  sense  of  some  far  mightier 
Power ! 

XCVI. 

"  The  owl  upon  Afrasiab's  towers  hath  suof 
Her  watch-song,  and  around  th'  imperial  tiuvee 
The  spider  weaves  his  web !' (21)    Still  darkly 

hung 
That  verse  of  omen,  as  a  prophet's  tone, 
O'er  his  flushed  spirit.  Years  on  years  bars  fori 
To  prove  its  truth :  kings  pile  their  domes  in  sir. 
That  the  coiled  snake  may  bask  on  sculptured 

stone, 
And  nations  clear  the  forest,  to  prepare 
For  the  wild  fax  and  wolf  more  stately  dweOisfi 
there! 

XCVII. 

But  thou !  that  on  thy  ramparts  proudly  dying, 
As  a  crowned  leader  in  such  hours  should  sss, 
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Upon  thy  pyre  of  shivered  spears  ait  lying, 
Wkh  the  heavens  o'er  thee  for  a  cajsvpy, 
And  banners  for  thy  shroud ! — No  tear,  no  sigh, 
Shall  mingle  with  thy  dirge ;  for  thou  art  now 
Beyond  vicissitude !  Lo !  reared  on  high, 
The  Crescent  blazes,  while  the  Cross  must  bow ; 
But  where  no  change  can  reach,  there,  Constan- 
tino, art  thou ! 

XCVIII. 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  thou  deepest  well  1" 
We  may  not  mourn  thee! — Sceptred  chiefs, 

from  whom 
The  earth  received  her  destiny,  and  fell 
Before  them  trembling — to  a  sterner  doom 
Have  oft  been  called.    For  them  the  dungeon's 

gloom, 
With  its  cold  starless  midnight,  hath  been  made 
More  fearful  darkness,  where,  as  in  a  tomb, 
Without  a  tomb's  repose,  the  chain  hath  weigh- 
ed 
Their  very  soul  to  dust,  with  each  high  power  de- 
cayed. 

XCIX. 

Or  in  the  eye  of  thousands  they  have  stood, 
To  meet  the  stroke  of  Death — but  not  like  thee ! 
From  bonds  and  scaffolds  hath  appealed  their 

blood, 
But  thou  didst  fall  unfettered,  armed,  and  free, 
And  kingly  to  the  last ! — And  if  it  be, 
That,  from  the  viewless  world,  whose  marvels 

none 
Return  to  tell,  a  spirit's  eye  can  see 
The  things  of  earth ;  still  mayest  thou  hail  the 

sun, 
Which  o'er  thy  land  shall  dawn,  when  Freedom's 
fight  is  won ! 

C. 

And  the  hour  comes,  in  storm! — A  light  is 

glancing 
Far  through  the  forest-god's  Arcadian  shades! 
— 'T  is  not  the  moonbeam,  tremulously  dancing, 
Where  lone  Alpheus  bathes  his  haunted  glades; 
A  murmur,  gathering  j>ower,  the  air  pervades, 
Round  dark  Ci theorem,  and  by  Delphi's  steep ; 
— >T  is  not  the  song  and  lyre  of  Grecian  maids, 
Nor  pastoral  reed  that  lulls  tne  vales  to  sleep, 
Nor  yet  the  rustling  pines,  nor  yet  the  sounding 
deep! 

CI. 

Arms  glitter  on  the  mountains,  which,  of  old, 
Awoke  to  freedom's  first  heroic  strain, 
And  by  the  streams,  once  crimson  as  they  rolled 
The  Persian  helm  and  standard  to  the  main; 
And  the  blue  waves  of  Salamis  again 


Thrill  to  the  trumpet;  and  the  tombs  reply, 
With  their  ten  thousand  echoes,  from  each 

plain, 
Far  as  Platsa's,  where  the  mighty  lie, 
Who  crowned  so  proudly  there  the  bowl  of  liber- 
ty!^) 

CII. 

Bright  land  with  glory  mantled  o'er  by  song, 
Land  of  the  vision-peopled  hills  and  streams, 
And  fountains,  whose  deserted  banks  along, 
Still  the  soft  air  with  inspiration  teems; 
Land  of  the  graves,  whose  dwellers  shall  be 

themes 
To  verse  for  ever ;  and  of  ruined  shrines, 
That  scarce  look  desolate  beneath  such  beams, 
As  bathe  in  gold  thine  ancient  rocks  and  pines! 
— When  shall  thy  sons  repose  in  peace  beneath 
their  vines? 

cm. 

Thou  wert  not  made  for  bonds,  nor  shame,  nor 

fear! 
— Do  the  hoar  oaks  and  dark-green  laurels  wave 
O'er  Man  tinea's  earth? — doth  Pindus  rear 
His  snows,  the  sunbeam  and  the  storm  to  brave? 
And  is  there  yet  on  Marathon  a  grave? 
And  doth  Eurotas  lead  his  silvery  line 
By  Sparta's  ruins  ? — And  shall  man,  a  slave, 
Bowed  to  the  dust,  amid  such  scenes  repine  ? 
— If  e'er  a  soil  was  marked  for  Freedom's  step — 
't  is  thine! 

CIV. 

Wash  from  that  soil  the  stains,  with  battle- 
showers  ! 
— Beneath  Sophia's  dome  the  Moslem  prays, 
The  Crescent  gleams  amidst  the  olive-bowers, 
In  the  Comneni's  halls(23)  the  Tartar  sways: 

But  not  for  long ! — the  spirit  of  those  days, 

When  the  three  hundred  made  their  funeral  pile 
Of  Asia's  dead,  is  kindling,  like  the  rays 
Of  thy  rejoicing  sun,  when  first  his  smile 

Warms  the  Parnassian  rock,  and  gilds  the  Delian 
isle. 

CV. 

If  then  't  is  given  thee  to  arise  in  might, 
Trampling  the  scourge,  and  dashing  down  the 

chain, 
Pure  be  thy  triumphs,  as  thy  name  is  bright ! 
The  cross  of  victory  should  not  know  a  stain! 
So  may  that  faith  once  more  supremely  reign, 
Through  which  we  lift  our  spirits  from  the  dust ' 
And  deem  not,  e'en  when  virtue  dies  in  vain, 
She  dies  forsaken ;  but  repose  our  trust 
On  Him  whose  ways  are  dark,  unsearchable— but 
just. 
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NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  180,  coL  2. 

While  Inuel'i  bow,  Ac 

The  army  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  at  the  siege 
of  Constantinople,  was  thronged  with  fanatics  of 
all  sects  and  nations,  who  were  not  enrolled 
amongst  the  regular  troops.  The  Sultan  himself 
marched  upon  the  city  from  Adrianople;  but  his 
army  must  have  been  principally  collected  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces  which  he  had  previously  visited. 

Note  2,  page  181,  col.  1. 
Bring  wine,  bring  odours,  ex. 


Hoc  vim,  et  unguenta,  et  niroium  breves 
Floras  amcen®  ferre  jube  row. 

Hor.  lib.  ti.  od.  3. 

,   Note  3,  page  181,  col.  1. 
From  the  Seven  Towera,  Ac 

The  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  is  mentioned 
in  the  Byzantine  history,  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  an  edifice  which 
contributed  materially  to  the  defence  of  Constanti- 
nople; and  it  was  the  principal  bulwark  of  the 
town  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  in  the  latter 
periods  of  the  empire.  For  a  description  of  this 
building  see  PowputiUe  s  Travels. 

Note  4,  page  181,  col.  2. 
With  its  long  march  of  sceptred  imagery. 

An  allusion  to  the  Roman  custom  of  carrying 
in  procession,  at  the  funerals  of  their  great  men, 
the  images  of  their  ancestors. 

Note  5,  page  181,  col.  2. 
The  Roman  cast  his  glittering  mail  away. 

The  following  was  the  ceremony  of  consecration 
with  which  Decius  devoted  himself  in  battle.  He 
was  ordered  by  Valerius,  the  pontifex  maxim  us, 
to  quit  his  military  habit,  and  put  on  the  robe 
he  wore  in  the  senate.  Valerius  then  covered 
his  head  with  a  veil;  commanded  him  to  put 
forth  his  hand  under  his  robe  to  his  chin,  and 
•finding  with  both  feet  upon  a  javelin,  to  repeat 
these  words:  "O  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Romulus, 
Beflona,  and  ye  Lares  and  Novensiles!  AU  ye 
heroes  who  dwell  in  heaven,  and  all  ye  gods  who 
rule  over  us  and  our  enemies,  especially  ye  gods 
of  hell !  I  honour  you,  invoke  you,  and  humbly 
m treat  you  to  prosper  the  arms  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  transfer  all  fear  and  terror  from  them  to 
their  enemies;  and  I  do,  for  the  safety  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  their  legions,  devote  myself, 
and  with  myself  the  army  and  auxiliaries  of  the 
enemy,  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  the  goddess  of  the 


earth."  Decius  then,  girding  his  robe  arsend  him, 
mounted  Us  horse,  and  rode  fall  speed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy's  battalions.  The  Latins 
were,  for  a  while,  thunderstruck  at  thai  spectacle: 
but  at  length  recovering  themselves,  they  discharg- 
ed a  shower  of  darts,  under  which  the  consul  friL 

Note  6,  page  182,  coL  1. 


-Lol  Christian 


Red  o'er  the  water*!  Ac 

Sea  Gibbon's  animated  description  of  At  arri- 
val aT  6*9  Christian  strips,  with  men  sad  snsi- 
sions,  for  the  succour  of  the  besieged,  not  aaay 
days  before  the  rai  of  (^tistantmopfe. — Mo* 
and  Fall  qfthe  Roman  Empire,  voL  nL  p.  fl& 

Note  7,  page  183,  coL  1. 
As  when  the  wind  hath  blown 


O'er  Indiaa  groves,  Ac 

The  summits  of  the  lofty  rocks  in  the  Canine, 
particularly  about  the  Ghauts,  are  sometimes  co- 
vered with  the  bamboo  tree,  which  grows  is  thick 
clumps,  and  is  of  such  uncommon  aridity,  that  k 
the  sultry  season  of  the  year  the  friction  ooaska- 
ed  by  a  strong  dry  wind  will  titeraOy  prodm 
sparks  of  fire,  which  frequently  setting  the  wsosi 
in  a  blaze,  exhibit  to  the  spectator  stiliusjsd  h  a 
valley  surrounded  by  rocks,  a  aiagniicent,  thsmgi 
imperfect  circle  of  fire. — Satem  to  Kmdenkjt 
Specimen*  of  Hindu*  Literature. 

Note  8,  page  184,  coL  L 


-The  snowy  crown 


Offer  Olympus,**. 

Those  who  steer  their  westward  coarse  thnagk 
the  middle  of  the  Propontis  may  at  once  deanr  tat 
high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  new? 
lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olvapes, 
covered  with  eternal  snows. — Decline  and  Faff, 
O/c.  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

Note  9,  page  184,  coL  2. 

Mohammed* g  face 
KlwDei  beneath  their  aspect, 


Mahomet  II.  was  greatly  addicted  to  the  stsdy 
of  astrology.  His  calculations  in  this  science  W 
him  to  fix  upon  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  M»y 
as  the  fortunate  hour  for  a  general  attack  upon  tat 
city. 

Note  10,  page  185,  col.  2. 

Thy  Georgian  bride,  Ac 

Constantine  Paueologus  was  betrothed  to  a 
Georgian  princess ;  and  the  very  spring  which  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  Constantinople  had  been  fired 
upon  as  the  time  for  conveying  the  imperial  boil 
to  that  city. 


THB  LAST  CONST ANTINE. 


Note  11,  page  186,  ooL  1. 

Thorn  men  are  iimgeu  here. 
Many  of  the  adherents  of  Constantino,  in  hm 
last  noble  stand  for  the  liberties,  or  rather  the 
honour,  of  a  felling  empire,  were  foreigners  and 
chiefly  Italians. 

Note  13,  page  196,  coL  2. 

Koowcet  thou  the  tend,  Ac 

This  and  the  next  line  are  an  almost  literal 
translation  from  a  beautiful  song  of  Goethe's; 


mours,  which 
on  the  tower*." 


reached  the 


of  the 


Note  18,  page  189,  ceL  L 


Kennst  du  das  land,  wo  die  sferonen 

Mit  dunkela  laub  die  gold  oaaqgeaftohol  Ac 

Note  13,  page  186,  cot  2. 

The  idea  expressed  in  this  stanza  is  beautifully 
amplified   in  Schiller's   poem  "  Das  Lied   der 

Glocke." 

Note  14,  page  187,  col  I. 
Hath  the  fierce  phantom,  Ac 
It  is  said  to  be  a  Greek  superstition  dial  the 
plague  is  announced  by  the  heavy  rolling  of  an 
invisible  chariot,  heard  in  the  streets  at  midnight ; 
and  also  by  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  spectre, 
who  summons  the  devoted  person  by  name. 

Note  15,  page  187,  coL  2. 

Ye  railed  on  hanqsna  of  despair,  Ac 

Many  instances  of  such  banquets,  given  and 
shared  by  persons  resolved  upon  death,  might  be 
adduced  from  ancient  history.  That  of  Vtbius 
Yirius,  at  Capua,  is  amongst  the  most  memorable. 

Note  16,  page  188,  coL  1. 
Yon  dome,  the  lodeemr  of  all  eyes, 


"  After  a  conflict  of  two  hoses,  the  decks  staf. 
maintained  and  picsured  their  advantage,9  sav* 
Gibbon.  The  strenuous  exertions  ef  the 
lies  first  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Note  19,  page  189,  coL  & 
Ftam  the  Greek  ate  ebooftj  sa\  Ac 

Constantinople  is  the  reunion  of  the 

modern  artillery.    The  ballet  and  the 

ram  were  directed  against  the  same  wall;  nor  had 

the  discovery  of  gunpowder  supeiseded  the  use  ef 

the  liquid  and  anextisigUBshahle  6rc~—£hdime 

and  fifl,  4}*-,  vol  jm.  p.  213. 


90,  page  189,  eoL  £ 
And  ale  nth  the  Mood-drops,  Genoa* 
"The  immediate  loss  sf  Oinwanfiiwyee  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the 
gauntlet  of  John  Jnstinuni  (a  Genoese  chief > 
The  sight  of  his  blood,  and  exquisite  pain,  ap- 
palled the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and 
counsels  were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  dry/— 
Decline  and  Fail.  <f^  voL  xE  p.  229. 

Note  SI.  page  190.  coL  2. 

The  ow»  *poa  AfamaefM  umta  Lata 


Mahomet  II..  on  entering,  after  has  victory,  the 
palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  silence  at*!  desolation  winch 


Foraminutede^iptionoftbemaxbi^iaa^eTm,  fBro^7"  w™  7"  ""^V" l.T'',  wsnen 
id  porphyries,  employed  in  the  omstructioo  c^"»g»«  wlUtt"  ^  P»mcts.    A  melancholy  ne- 
Sonhi»  ■»  T%*  Devlin*  and  raU.a-c.r6Lm.  n™00  «■  ™  ™m*ndes  of  humaji  gpeatnea* 


and 

St.  Sophia,  see  The  Decline  and  Fail,  <frc  vol  vil  .  . 

|oq  forced  tfself  on  Ins  mind,  and  he  repeated  mn  ele* 

P  gant  distich  of  Persian  poetry:  "  The  spider  has 

Note  17,  page  188,  col  2.  wave  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  the  owl 

Morb  the  balmy  air  of  dajeprinc  lorn  hath  sung  her  wateh^ong  on  the  towera  of  A  frv 

With  baofesoanda,  Ac  siab.' K — Decline  and  Fall,  4*<i  *<&  *u  p  240. 
The  assault  of  the  city  took  place  at  day-break, 

and  the  Turks  were  strictly  enjoined  to  advance  2*ct*  22,  page  191,  col.  2. 

in  silence,  which  had  also  been  commanded,  on  Thebowloftibenr. 

pain  of  death,  during  the  preceding  night.    This;     Oiie  of  the  ceremonies  by  wluch  the  _, 

circumstance  is  finely  alluded  to  by  Miss  Bairae,  FlMimtL  WM  ^^My  coniinefnorated  was,  to 

in  her  tragedy  of  Constanune  Paheologus: 

"eilemebefl  be  the  march:  nor  drum,  nor  tnunp, 

Nor  clash  of  arms,  shall  to  the  watchful  foe 

Our  near  approach  betray:  silent  and  soft, 

As  the  penre  relret  foot  on  Lyburt  eande, 

8km  stealing  with  crouched  efaoalders  on  her  prey.* 

Qnttantinc  Palmtliifus,  Act  rr. 

11  The  march  and  labour  of  thousands" 


j  with  wine  a  cop  called  the  Bottl  of  IJberty,  which 
as  afterwards  poured  forth  in  libation. 


Note  23,  page  191,  col.  2. 
la  the  Omtnttd't  helle,  Ac 

The  Comneni  were  amongst  the  most  dieting 
guished  of  the  families  who  filled  the  Byzantine 
Wwever,  as  Gibbon  observes,  "  have  inevitably  throne  in  the  declining  years  of  the  eastern  em- 
produced  a  strange  fwifnsinn  of  discordant  cla>  pire. 
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Cfifreeft  Sbon&t. 


i. 


THE  STORM  OP  DELPHI* 

Far  through  the  Delphian  shades 

An  Eastern  trumpet  rung! 
Andthe  startled  eagle  rushed  on  high, 
With  sounding  flight  through  the  fiery  sky. 
And  banners  o'er  the  shadowy  glades, 

To  the  sweeping  winds  were  flung. 

Banners,  with  deep-red  gold 

All  waving,  as  a  flame, 
And  a  fitful  glance  from  the  bright  spear-head 
On  the  dim  wood-paths  of  the  mountain  shed, 
And  a  peal  of  Asia's  war-notes  told 

That  in  arms  the  Persian  came. 

He  came,  with  starry  gems 

On  his  quiver  and  his  crest; 
With  starry  gems,  at  whose  heart  the  day 
Of  the  cloudless  orient  burning  lay, 
And  they  cast  a  gleam  on  the  laurel-stems, 

As  onward  his  thousands  pressed. 

But  a  gloom  fell  o'er  their  way, 

And  a  heavy  moan  went  by ! 
A  moan,  yet  not  like  the  wind's  low  swell, 
When  its  voice  grows  wild  amidst  cave  and  dell, 
But  a  mortal  murmur  of  dismay, 

Or  a  warrior's  dying  sigh ! 

A  gloom  fell  o'er  their  way ! 

'T  was  not  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  dark  pine-boughs  as  they  passed  the  blue 
Of  the  Grecian  heavens  with  their  solemn  hue ; 
— The  air  was  filled  with  a  mightier  sway, 

—But  on  the  spearmen  passed ! 

And  hollow  to  their  tread, 

Came  the  echoes  of  the  ground, 
And  banners  drooped,  as  with  dews  o'erborne, 
And  the  wailing  blast  of  the  battle-horn 
Had  an  altered  cadence,  dull  and  dead, 

Of  strange  foreboding  sound. 

— But  they  blew  a  louder  strain, 
When  the  steep  defiles  were  passed ! 
And  afar  the  crowned  Parnassus  rose, 
To  shine  through  heaven  with  his  radiant  snows, 
And  in  golden  light  the  Delphian  fane 
Before  them  stood  at  last ! 

fn  golden  light  it  stood, 

'Midst  the  laurels  gleaming  lone, 


'See  the  account  ciled  from  Herodmiw,  in  MUCMn  Greece, 


For  the  Sun-God  yet,  with  a  lovely  smile, 
O'er  its  graceful  pUlara  looked  awhile, 
Though  the  stormy  shade  on  cliff  and  wood 
Grew  deep,  round  its  mowntam-throne. 

.  And  the  Persians  gave  a  shoot! 

But  the  marble-walls  replied, 
With  a  clash  of  steel,  and  a  sullen  roar 
Like  heavy  wheels  on  the  ocean-shore, 
And  a  savage  trumpet's  note  pealed  oat, 

Till  their  hearts  for  terror  died! 

On  the  armour  of  the  (Sod, 
Then  a  viewless  hand  was  laid ; 
There  were  helm  and  spear,  with  a  clanging  din, 
And  corslet  brought  from  the  shrine  within, 
From  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  dread  abode, 
And  before  its  front  arrayed. 

And  a  sudden  silence  fell 
Through  the  dim  and  loaded  air. 
On  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  the  myrtle-sprtv, 
And  the  very  founts,  in  their  silvery  way, 
With  a  weight  of  sleep  came  down  the  spefi, 
Till  man  grew  breathless  there. 

But  the  pause  was  broken  soon! 

T  was  not  by  song  or  lyre ; 
For  the  Delphian  maids  had  left  their  bowers. 
And  the  hearths  were  lone  in  the  city's  towers, 
But  there  burst  a  sound  through  the  misty  nooa, 

That  battle-noon  of  fire ! 

It  burst  from  earth  and  heaven ! 

It  rolled  from  crag  and  cloud ! 
For  a  moment  of  the  mountain-blast, 
With  a  thousand  stormy  voices  passed, 
And  the  purple  gloom  of  the  sky  was  riven, 

When  the  thunder  pealed  aloud. 

And  the -lightnings  in  their  play 
Flashed  forth,  like  javelins  thrown; 
Like  sun-darts  winged  from  the  silver  bow, 
They  smote  the  spear  and  the  turbaned  brow, 
And  the  bright  gems  flew  from  the  crests  fikespnv. 
And  the  banners  were  struck  down ! 

And  the  massy  oak-boughs  crashed 

To  the  fire-bolts  from  on  high, 
And  the  forest  lent  its  billowy  roar, 
While  the  glorious  tempest  onward  bore 
And  lit  the  streams,  as  they  foamed  and  ^"^, 

With  the  fierce  rain  sweeping  by. 
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Then  rushed  the  Delphian  men 

On  the  pale  and  scattered  host ; 
Like  the  joyous  burst  of  a  flashing  wave, 
They  rushed  from  the  dim  Corycian  cave, 
And  the  singing  blast  o'er  wood  and  glen 

Rolled  on,  with  the  spears  they  tossed. 

There  were  cries  of  wild  dismay, 
There  were  shouts  of  warrior-glee, 
There  were  savage  sounds  of  the  tempest's  mirth, 
That  shook  the  realm  of  their  eagle-birth ; 
But  the  mount  of  song,  when  they  died  sway. 
Still  rose,  with  its  temple,  free! 

And  the  P»an  swelled  ere  long, 

Io  Pssan !  from  the  fane ; 
Io  Ps3an !  for  the  war-array, 
On  the  crowned  Parnassus  riven  that  day! 
— Thou  shalt  rise  as  free,  thou  mount  of 

With  thy  bounding  streams  again. 


II. 

THE  BOWL  OP  LIBERTY .♦ 

Before  the  fiery  sun, 
The  sun  that  looks  on  Greece  with  cloudless  eye, 
In  the  free  air,  and  on  the  war-field  won, 
Our  fathers  crowned  the  Bowl  of  Liberty. 

Amidst  the  tombs  they  stood, 
The  tombs  of  heroes!  with  the  solemn  skies, 
And  the  wide  plain  around,  where  patriot-blood 
Had  steeped  the  soil  in  hues  of  sacrifice. 

They  called  the  glorious  dead, 
In  the  strong  faith  which  brings  the  viewless  nigh, 
And  poured  rich  odours  o'er  their  battle-bed, 
And  bade  them  to  the  rite  of  Liberty. 

They  called  them  from  the  shades, 
The  golden-fruited  shades,  where  minstrels  tell 
How  softer  light  th'  immortal  clime  pervades, 
And  music  floats  o'er  meads  of  Asphodel. 

Then  fast  the  bright  red  winet 
Flowed  to  their  names  who  taught  the  world  to  die, 
And  made  the  land's  green  turf  a  living  shrine, 
Mast  for  the  wreath  and  Bowl  of  Liberty. 


"This  and  the  following  piece  appeared  originally  In  un 
Hew  Monthly  Magazine 

fForansccoantof  this  ceremony,  anciently  performed  In 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Plata*,  see  Potter* i  Antiqul- 
tie*  of  Grace,  voL  I  p.  389. 


So  the  rejoicing  earth 
Took  from  her  \ines  again  the  blood  she  gave, 
And  richer  flowers  to  deck  the  tomb  drew  birth 
From  the  free  soil  thus  hallowed  to  the  brave. 

We  have  the  battle-fields, 
The  tombs,  the  names,  the  blue  majestic  sky, 
We  have  the  founts  the  purple  vintage  yields ; 
— When  shall  we  crown  the  Bowl  of  liberty! 


III. 
THE  VOICE  OF  SCIO.        * 

A  voice  from  Scio's  isle, 
A  voice  of  song,  a  voice  of  old, 
Swept  far  as  cloud  or  billow  rolled, 

And  earth  was  hushed  the  while. 

The  souls  of  nations  woke ! 
Where  lies  the  land  whose  bills  among, 
That  voice  of  Victory  hath  not  rung, 

As  if  a  trumpet  spoke  ? 

To  sky,  and  sea,  and  shore 
Of  those  whose  blood,  on  Ilion's  plain, 
Swept  from  the  rivers  to  the  main, 

A  glorious  tale  it  bore. 

Still,  by  our  sun-bright  deep, 
With  all  the  fame  that  fiery  lay 
Threw  round  them,  in  its  rushing  way, 

The  sons  of  battle  sleep. 

And  kings  their  turf  have  crowned  I 
And  pilgrims  o'er  the  foaming  wave 
Brought  garlands  there :  so  rest  the  brave, 

Who  thus  their  bard  have  found ! 

A  voice  from  Scio's  isle, 
A  voice  as  deep  hath  risen  again  ! 
As  far  shall  peal  its  thrilling  strain, 

Where'er  our  sun  may  smile ! 

Let  not  its  tones  expire ! 
Such  power  to  waken  earth  and  heaven, 
And  might  and  vengeance,  ne'er  was  given 

To  mortal  song  or  lyre ! 

Know  ye  not  whence  it  comes? 
— From  ruined  hearths,  from  burning  fanes,      fi 
From  kindred  blood  on  yon  red  plains, 

From  desolated  homes ! 

'T  is  with  us  through  the  night ' 
'T  is  on  our  hills,  't  is  in  our  sky— 
— Hear  it,  ye  heavens !  when  swords  flash  high, 

O'er  the  mid-waves  of  fight ! 
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IV. 


THE  SPARTAN'S  MARCH .♦ 


So  moved  they  calmly  to  their  field, 

Thence  never  to  retain, 
Save  bearing  back  the  Sputa*  shMsi, 

Or  on  it  proudly  bone! 


"The  Spartans  used  not  the  trumpet  in  their  much  Into 
tattle,  sbts  Thucydkka,  because  they  wiabed  not  to  excite 
the  rage  of  their  warrior*  Their  charging  step  was  made  to 
the  'Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.'  Thevalourof 
a  Spartan  was  too  highly  tempered  to  require  a  stunning  or 
rousing  impulse.  Hie  spirit  was  like  a  steed  too  proud  for  the 
spur."— Campbell  on  the  Elegiac  Poetry  of  the  Greek*. 


"Hwab  morn  apon  the  Grecian  bilk, 
Where  peasants  dressed  the  Tines, 

Sunlight  was  on  Citheron's  rills, 
Arcadia's  rocks  and  pines. 

And  brightly,  through  his  reeds  and  flowers, 

Eurotas  wandered  by,. 
When  a  sound  arose  from  Sparta's  towers 

Of  solemn  harmony. 

Was  it  the  hunters'  choral  strain 
To  the  woodland-goddess  poured? 

Did  virgin-hands  in  Pallas1  fane 
Strike  the  full-sounding  chord  1 

But  helms  were  glancing  on  the  stream, 

Spears  ranged  in  close  array, 
And  shields  flung  back  a  glorious  beam 

To  the  morn  of  a  fearful  day! 

And  the  mountain-echoes  of  the  land 
Swelled  through  the  deep  blue  sky, 

While  to  soft  strains  moved  forth  a  band 
Of  men  that  moved  to  die. 

They  marched  not  with  the  trumpet's  blast, 

Nor  bade  the  horn  peal  out, 
And  the  laurel  groves,  as  on  they  passed, 

Rung  with  no  battle-shout ! 

Tbey  asked  no  clarion's  voice  to  fire 
Their  souls  with  an  impulse  high ; 

But  the  Dorian  reed  and  the  Spartan  lyre 
For  the  sons  of  liberty ! 

And  still  sweet  flutes,  their  path  around, 

Sent  forth  Eoiian  breath ; 
They  needed  not  a  sterner  sound 

To  marshal  them  for  death ! 


V. 

THE  URN  AND  SWORD. 

Tbey  sought  for  treasures  in  the  tomb, 
Where  gentler  hands  were  wont  to  spread 
Fresh  boughs  and  flowers  of  purple  hlnrsa, 
And  sunny  ringlets,  for  the  dead.* 

They  scattered  tar  the  greensward-heap, 
Where  once  those 'hands  the  bright  wine 
— What  found  they  in  the  home  of  sleep  t 
— A  mouldering  urn,  a  shivered  sword! 

An  urn,  which  held  the  dust  of  one 
Who  died  when  hearths  and  shrines 
A  sword,  whose  work  was  proudly 
Between  our  mountains  and  the 


*  Originally  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magastne. 


And  these  are  treasures! — undismayed, 
Still  for  the  suffering  land  we  trust, 
Wherein  the  past  its  fame  hath  laid, 
With  freedom's  sword,  and  valor's  dost. 


VI. 
THE  MYRTLE-BOUGH. 

Still  green  along  our  sunny  shore 

The  flowering  myrtle  waves, 
As  when  its  fragrant  boughs  of  yore 

Were  offered  on  the  graves ; 
The  graves,  wherein  our  mighty  men 
Had  rest,  unviolated  then. 

Still  green  it  waves!  as  when  the  health 
Was  sacred  through  the  land ; 

And  fearless  was  the  banquet's  mirth, 
And  free  the  minstrel'?  hand ; 

And  guests,  with  shining  myrtle  crowned, 

Sent  the  wreathed  lyre  and  wine-cup  round. 


Still  green!  as  when  on  holy  ground 
The  tyrant's  blood  was  poured : 

— Forget  ye  not  what  garlands  bound 
The  young  deliverer's  sword ! 

— Though  earth  may  shroud  Hannodius 

We  still  have  sword  and  myrtle-bongo! 


•  See  Fooei*s  Grecian  Antiquities,  voL  fi.  p.  8M. 


80NG6  OP  THE  CID, 


m 


Sbona*  of  ttie  ecu** 


i  following  baHads  are  not  translations  from 
panish,  but  aw  founded  upon  tome  of  the 
and  wonderful'  tradition*  preserved  in  the 
ces  of  that  language,  and  the  ancient  poem 
Cid. 


CUTS  DEPARTURE  INTO  EXILE. 

sixty  knights  in  hie  gallant  train, 
forth  the  Campeador  of  Spain; 
ild  sierra*  and  plains  afar, 
t  the  lands  of  bis  own  Bivar.(l) 

rch  o'er  field,  and  to  watch  in  tent, 
his  home  in  good  Castile  he  went; 
\  wasting  siege  and  the  battle's  van, 
the  noble  Cid  was  a  banished  man  I 

gh  his  olive-woods  the  mom-breeie  played,  % 
is  native  streams  wild  music  made, 
lear  in  the  sunshine  his  vineyards  lay, 
for  march  and  combat  he  took  his  way. 

1  thoughtful  spirit  his  way  he  took, 
e  turned  his  steed  for  a  parting  look, 
parting  look  at  his  own  fair  towers; 
the  Exile's  heart  hath  weary  hours! 

unions  were  spread,  and  the  band  arrayed, 
e  Cid  at  the  threshold  a  moment  stayed; 
but  a  moment — the  halls  were  lone, 
le  gates  of  his  dwelling  all  open  thrown. 

was  not  a  steed  in  the  empty  stall, 
spear  nor  a  cloak  on  the  naked  wall, 
hawk  on  the  perch,  nor  a  seat  at  the  door, 
e  sound  of  a  step  on  the  hollow  floor  1(2) 

i  dim  tear  swelled  to  the  warrior's  eye, 
voice  of  bis  native  groves  went  by; 
;  said — "  My  foemen  their  wish  have  won— 
the  will  of  God  be  in  all  things  done!" 

5  trumpet  blew,  with  its  note  of  cheer, 

te  winds  of  the  morning  swept  off  the  tear, 

le  fields  of  his  glory  lay  distant  far, 

s  gone  from  the  towers  of  his  own  Bivar! 
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THE  CID'S  DEATH-BED. 

It  was  an  hour  of  grief  and  fear 

Within  Valencia's  walls, 
When  the  blue  spring-heaven  lay  stul  and  deft 

Above  her  marble  halls.  .,  A 

There  were  pale  cheeks  and  troubled  eyes, 

And  steps  of  hurrying  feet, 
Where  the  Zambra's(3)  notes  were  wont  to  rise, 

Along  the  sonny  street 

It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  grief, 

On  bright  Valencia's  shore, 
For  death  was  busy  with  her  chief) 

The  noble  Campeador. 

The  Moor-king's  barks  were  on  the  deep, 

With  sounds  and  signs  of  war, 
For  the  Cid  was  passing  to  his  sleep, 

In  the  silent  Alcazar. 

No  moan  was  heard  through  the  towers  of  state, 

No  weeper's  aspect  seen, 
But  by  the  couch  Ximena  sate, 

With  pale  yet  steadfast  mien.(4) 

Stillness  was  round  the  leader's  bed, 

Warriors  stood  mournful  nigh, 
And  banners,  o'er  his  glorious  head, 

Were  drooping  heavily. 

And  feeble  grew  the  conquering  hand, 

And  cold  the  valiant  breast ; 
— He  had  fought  the  battles  of  Che  land, 

And  his  hour  was  come  to  rest. 

What  said  the  Ruler  of  the  fiekH 

— His  voice  is  faint  and  low ; 
The  breeze  that  creeps  o'er  his  lance  and  shield 

Hath  louder  accents  now. 

"  Raise  ye  no  cry,  and  let  no  moan 

Be  made  when  I  depart ; 
The  Moor  must  hear  no  dirge's  tone, 

Be  ye  of  mighty  heart  1 

"  Let  the  cymbal-clash  and  the  trumpet-strain 
From  your  walls  ring  far  and  shrill, 

And  fear  ye  not,  for  the  saints  of  Spain 
Shall  grant  you  victory  stilL 

"  And  gird  my  form  with  mail-array, 
And  set  me  on  my  steed, 


j 
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So  go  ye  forth  on  your  funeral-way, 
And  God  shall  give  yon  speed. 

"Go  with  the  dead  in  the  front  of  war, 

AD  armed  with  sword  and  helm, 
And  march  by  the  camp  of  King  Bucar, 

For  the  good  Castilian  realm. 

"  And  let  me  slumber  in  the  soil 

Which  gave  my  fathers  birth ; 
I  have  closed  my  day  of  battle-toil, 

And  my  course  is  done  on  earth." 

— Wow  wave,  ye  glorious  banners,  wave  !(5) 
Through  the  lattice  a  wind  sweeps  by, 

And  the  arms,  o'er  the  death-bed  of  the  brave, 
Send  forth  a  hollow  sigh. 

Now  wave,  ye  banners  of  many  a  fight ! 

As  the  fresh  wind  o'er  you  sweeps ; 
The  wind  and  the  banners  fall  hushed  as  night, 

The  Campeador— he  sleeps! 

Sound  the  battle-horn  on  the  breeze  of  morn, 
And  swell  out  the  trumpet's  blast, 

Till  the  notes  prevail  o'er  the  voice  of  wail, 
For  the  noble  Cid  hath  passed  1 


THE  CID'S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 

The  Moor  had  beleaguered  Valencia's  towers, 
And  lances  gleamed  up  through  her  citron-bowers, 
And  the  tents  of  the  desert  had  girt  her  plain, 
And  camels  were  trampling  the  vines  of  Spain ; 
For  the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest. 

There  were  men  from  wilds  where  the  death-wind 

sweeps, 
There  were  spears  from  hills  where  the  lion  sleeps, 
There  were  tows  from  sands  where  the  ostrich  runs, 
For  the  shrill  horn  of  Afric  had  called  her  sons 
To  the  battles  of  the  West. 

The  midnight  bell,  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard 
Like  the  roar  of  waters,  the  air  had  stirred ; 
The  stars  were  shining  o'er  tower  and  wave, 
And  the  camp  lay  hushed,  as  a  wizard's  cave ; 
But  the  Christians  woke  that  night. 

They  reared  the  Cid  on  his  barbed  steed, 
Like  a  warrior  mailed  for  the  hour  of  need, 
And  they  fixed  the  sword  in  the  cold  right  hand, 
Which  had  fought  so  well  for  his  fathers'  land, 

And  the  shield  from  his  neck  hung  bright. 

There  was  arming  heard  in  Valencia's  halls, 
There  was  vipl  kept  on  the  rampart  walls ; 
Stars  had  not  fad<\l,  nor  clouds  turned  red, 
When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble  dead, 
And  the  burial-train  moved  out. 


measured  pace,  as  the  paces* 


host  begun; 


With  a 

Was  the  still  death-march  of  the 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  c  nil  asstd 
Like  ft  Bon's  tread  on  the  burning  sands, 
And  they  gave  no  battle-about. 


When  the  first  went  forth  it  was  midnight  dtep, 
In  heaven  was  the  moon,  in  the  camp  was  deep. 
When  the  last  through  the  city's  gates  had  goat, 
O'er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day  shone, 
With  a  sun-burst  from  the  sea. 

There  were  knights  five  hundred  went  arasotefcre, 
And  Bermude*  the  Cid  s  green  standard  tore  ;(6) 
To  its  last  fiur  field,  with  the  break  of  mora, 
Was  the  glorious  banner  in  silence  borne, 
On  the  glad  wind  streaming  tree. 

And  the  Campeador  came  stately  then, 
Like  a  leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men! 
The  helmet  was  down  o'er  the  free  of  the  (bad, 
But  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a  warrior  led, 
For  he  knew  that  the  Cid  was  there. 


He  was  there,  the  Cid,  with  his  own  good 
And  Ximena  following  her  noble  lord ; 
Her  eye  was  solemn,  her  step  was  slow, 
But  there  rose  not  a  sound  of  war  or  wo, 
Not  a  whisper  on  the  air. 

The  halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone, 
The  churches  were  empty,  the  masses  done; 
There  was  not  a  voice  through  the  wide 

Not  a  foot-fall  heard  in  the  Alcazar, 

— So  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one, 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuiraased  bank, 
Lake  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands ; 
— And  they  gave  no  battle-shout 

But  the  deep  hills  pealed  with  a  err  ere  long. 
When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  PaymmtbiDag: 
With  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lance  and  spear, 
And  a  charge  of  the  war-steed  in  full 
It  was  Alvar  Fanes  came  !(7) 


He  that  was  wrapt  with  no  funeral  shroud, 
Had  passed  before  tike  a  threatening  cloud! 
And  the  storm  rushed  down  on  the  tented  {sain. 
And  the  Archer-Q,ueen,(8)  with  her  bank  hv 
slain, 
For  the  Cid  upheld  his  fame. 

Then  a  terror  fell  on  the  Bang  Bucar, 
And  the  Lybian  kings  who  had  joined  his 
And  their  hearts  grew  heavy,  and  died  away, 
And  their  hands  could  not  wield  an 

For  the  dreadful  things  they  saw! 
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eeroed  when  Minaya  his  onset  made, 
were  seventy  thousand  knights  arrayed, 
ite  as  the  snow  on  Nevada's  steep, 
ey  came  like  the  mam  of  a  roaring  deep; 
— 'T  was  a  sight  of  mar  and  awe ! 

5  crested  form  of  a  warrior  tall, 
sword  of  fire,  went  before  them  all ; 
sword  of  fire,  and  a  banner  pale, 
blood-red  cross  on  his  shadowy  mail, 
3e  rode  in  the  battle's  van  i 

ras  fear  in  the  path  of  his  dim  white  horse, 

vas  death  in  the  Giant-warrior's  course  I 

his  banner  streamed  with  its  ghostly  light, 

his  sword  blazed  out,  there  was  hurrying 

ht, 

7or  it  seemed  not  the  sword  of  man ! 

d  and  the  river  grew  darkly  red, 
dngs  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled ; 
eras  work  for  the  men  of  the  Cid  that  day! 
were  weary  at  eve,  when  they  ceased  to 

is  reapers  whose  task  is  done ! 

gs  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled ! 
a  of  their  galleys  in  haste  were  spread  j 
sea  had  its  share  of  the  Paynim-slain, 
bow  of  the  desert  was  broke  in  Spain; 
-So  the  Cid  to  his  grave  passed  on  { 


THE  CID'S  RISING. 

he  deep  mid-watch  of  the  silent  night, 
1  Leon  in  slumber  lay, 

sound  went  forth,  in  rushing  night, 
e  an  army  on  its  way  !(9) 

stillness  of  the  hour, 
i  the  dreams  of  sleep  have  power, 
1  men  forget  the  day. 

i  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  went, 
the  slumberers  woke  in  dread ; 

nd  of  a  passing  armament, 

th  the  charger's  stony  tread, 
was  heard  no  trumpet's  peal, 

e  heavy  tramp  of  steel, 

i  host's,  to  combat  led. 

i  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  passed, 

I  the  hollow  pavement  rang, 

towers,  as  with  a  sweeping  blast, 

ked  to  the  stormy  clang ! 

e  march  of  the  viewless  train 

on  to  a  royal  fane, 

ere  a  priest  his  night-hymn  sang. 

as  knocking  that  shook  the  marble  floor, 
I  a  voice  at  the  gate,  which  said — 


"  That  the  Cid  Ray  Dies,  the  Campetdor, 
Was  there  in  his  arms  arrayed; 
And  that  with  him,  from  the  tomb, 
Had  the  Count  Gonzalez  come, 
With  a  host,  uprisen  to  aid ! 

"  And  they  came  for  the  buried  king  that  lay 

At  rest  in  that  ancient  fane; 
For  he  must  be  armed  on  the  battle-day, 
With  them  to  deliver  Spain !" 
— Then  the  march  went  sounding  on, 
And  the  Moors,  by  noontide  sun, 
Were  dust  on  Tolosa's  plain. 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  197,  col.  1. 

Bivar,  the  supposed  birth-place  of  the  Cid,  was 
a  castle,  about  two  leagues  from  Burgos. 

Note  2,  page  197,  col.  1. 

Tornaba  la  cabeza,  e  estahalos  catando: 
Vio  puertas  amertas,  e  uzos  sin  canados, 
Alcandaras  vacias,  sin  pielles  e  sin  mantos : 
£  sin  fidcones,  e  sin  adtores  mudados. 
Sospird  mio  Cid.  Poem  of  the  Cid. 

Note  3,  page  197,  col.  2. 

The  zambra,  a  Moorish  dance.  When  Valencia 
was  taken  by  the  Cid,  many  of  the  Moorish  fami- 
lies chose  to  remain  there,  and  reside  under  his 
government 

Note  4,  page  197,  col.  2. 

The  calm  fortitude  of  Ximena  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  romances. 

Note  5,  page  196,  col.  1. 

Banderas  antiguas,  tristes 
De  victorias  un  tiempo  amadas, 
Tremolando  estan  al  viento 
Y  Uoran  aunque  no  hablan,  &c. 
Herder's  translation  of  these  romances  (Der 
Cid,  nach  Spanischen  Romanzen  besungen)  are 
remarkable  for  their  spirit  and  scrupulous  fidelity. 

Note  6,  page  198,  col.  2. 

"And  while  they  stood  there,  they  saw  the  Cid 
Ruy  Diez  coming  up  with  three  hundred  knights; 
for  he  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  and  they  knew 
his  green  pennon"—  SotUhey1 '§  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid. 


Note  7,  page  198,  col.  2. 

Alvar  Fanez  Minaya,  one  of  the  Cid's 
distinguished  warriors. 
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Note  8,  page  198,  cot  & 
The  archer  < 


A  Moorish  Amazon,  who,  with  a  band  of  fe- 
male warriors  ,  accompanied  King  Bucar  from 
Africa.  Her  arrowa  were  to  unerring,  that  ahe 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Star  of  aafihera. 

Una  Mora  muy  gaUarda, 

Gran  maeatra  en  el  tirar, 


del  AJjsvs, 
de  Tarawa 


Delos 

EatreUa 

Pork 

En  el  herir  de  la  Xara. 

Note  9,  page  199,0011. 
See  Souther's  Chronicle  of  the  Cad,  p. 


itecortt*  of  Woman* 


ARABELLA  STUART. 

"The  Ladt  Arabella,"  as  she  has  been  fre- 
quently entitled,  was  descended  from  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  consequently 
allied  by  birth  to  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  James  I. 
This  affinity  to  the  throne  proved  the  misfortune 
of  her  life,  as  the  jealousies  which  it  constantly 
excited  in  her  royal  relatives,  who  were  anxious  to 
prevent  her  marrying,  shut  her  out  from  the  en- 


joyment of  that  domestic  happiness  which  her  imprisonment  was  short,  that  it  was  only 


earnestly  looking  out  lor  the  expected  boat  of  ha 
husband,  was  overtaken  in  Calais  Roads  by  a 
vessel  in  the  King's  service,  and  brought  back  to 
a  captivity,  under  the  suffering  ef  which  her  mat 
and  constitution  gradually  sank.  "  What  pwal 
in  that  dreadful  imprisonment,  can  not  perhaps  to 
recovered  for  authentic  history,— but  enough  ■ 
known ;  that  her  mind  grew  impaired,  that  ski 
finally  lost  her  reason,  and,  if  the  duration  of  as 


nated  by  her  death.  Some  effusions,  often  begat 
and  never  ended,  written  and  erased,  meshntat 
and  rational,  yet  remain  among  her  paper*."— 
VlsroelCa  Curioniies  of  Literature. Tkf  fal- 
lowing poem,  meant  as  some  record  of  her  fist, 
and  the  imagined  fluctuations  of  her  tboufta  ui 
feelings,  is  supposed  to  commence  during  e* 


heart  appears  to  have  so  fervently  desired.    By  a 
secret,  but  early  discovered  union  with  William 
Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  she  alarmed 
the  cabinet  of  James,  and  the  wedded  lovers  were 
immediately  placed  in  separate  confinement  From 
this  they  found  means  to  concert  a  romantic  plan 
of  escape ;  and  having  won  over  a  female  attend- 
ant, by  whose  assistance  she  was  disguised  in  I tDBe  °^  ner  ^"*  imprisonment,  while  her  raind 
male  attire,  Arabella,  though  faint  from  recent  jvet  buoyed  up  by  the  consciousness  of  Seyawori 
sickness  and  suffering,  stole  out  in  the  night,  and  affection,  and  the  cherished  hope  of  eventaa)  d* 
at  last  reached  an  appointed  spot,  where  a  boat  ver*nce. 
and  servants  were  in  waiting.    She  embarked; 
and,  at  break  of  day,  a  French  vessel,  engaged  to 
receive  her,  was  discovered  and  gained.     As  Sey- 
mour, however,  had  not  yet  arrived,  she  was  de- 
sirous that  the  vessel  should  lie  at  anchor  for  him ; 
but  this  wish  was  overruled  by  her  companions, 
who,  contrary  to    her    entreaties,  hoisted    sail, 
"which,"  says  Disraeli,  "occasioned  so  fatal  a 
termination  to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour, 
indeed,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower ;—  he  reached 
the  whar£  and  found  his  confidential  man  waiting 


And  is  not  love  in  vain, 
Torture  enough  without  a  tiring  tomb? 

Fennoai  al  fin  U  cor  che  balao  tamo. 

Pit 


I. 


Twas  but  a  dream! — I  saw  the  stag  leap  free, 
Under  the  boughs  where  early  birds  were  esq 
ingt 

with  a  boat,  and  arrived  at  Lee.  The  time  passed ;  !  I  stood,  o'ershadowed  by  the  greenwood  tree, 
the  waves  were  rising;  Arabella  was  not  there;!     And  heard,  it  seemed,  a  sudden  bugle  ringing 
but  in  the  distance  he  descried  a  vessel.    Hiring-  Far  through  a  royal  forest:  then  the  fawn 
a  fisherman  to  take  him  on  board,  he  discovered,  Shot,  like  a  gleam  of  light,  from  grass?  lawn 
to  his  grief,  on  hailing  it,  that  it  was  not  the  To  secret  covert;  and  the  smooth  turf  shook, 


French  ship  charged  with  his  Arabella;  in  despair 
and  confusion  he  found  another  ship  from  New- 
castle, which  for  a  large  sum  altered  its  course, 
Mad  landed  him  in  Flanders." — Arabella,  mean- 


Arid  lilies  quivered  by  the  glade's  lone  brook. 
And  young  leaves  trembled,  as,  in  fleet  career, 
A  princely  band,  with  horn,  and  hound,  and  span, 
Like  a  rich  masque  swept  forth.    I  saw  the  dance 


time,  *1W0  impJoriiig  her  aJtendanU  to  ta^ 
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e  deep  wood*  heat;  and  afl  passed  by, 
ne — I  met  the  anile  of  one  clear  eye, 
ig  out  joy  to  mine. — Yes,  thou  wert  then, 
ur !  a  soft  wind  blew  the  clustering  Mr 
rom  thy  gallant  brow,  a*  thou  didst  rein 
>urser,  turning  from  that  gorgeoua  train, 
ing,  methought,  thy  hunting  spear  away, 
ightly  graceful  in  thy  green  array, 
to  my  side ;  and  we,  that  met  and  parted, 
*  in  dread  of  tome  dark  watchful  power, 
back  to  childhood's  trust,  and,  fearless- 
hearted, 

t  the  glad  fulness  of  our  thoughts  that  hour, 
ke  the  mingling  of  sweet  streams,  beneath 
oven  leaves,  and  midst  the  floating  breath 
den  forest  flowers. 

II. 

Tis  past!— I  wake, 
.ptive,  and  alone,  and  far  from  thee, 
e  and  friend !    Yet  fostering  for  thy  sake, 
uenchless  hope  of  happiness  to  be ; 
eling  still  my  woman's  spirit  strong, 
deep  faith  which  Efts  from  earthly  wrong, 
renward  glance.   I  know,  I  know  our  love, 
et  call  gentle  angels  from  above, 
undying  fervour;  and  prevail, 
ig  a  breath,  as  of  the  spring's  first  gale, 
hearts  now  cold;  and,  raising  its  bright 
oe, 

a  free  gush  of  sunny  tears  erase 
laracters  of  anguish ;  in  this  trust 
I  strive,  I  bow  not  to  the  dust, 
'.  may  bring  thee  back  no  faded  form, 
om  chilled  and  blighted  by  the  storm, 
.  my  youth's  first  treasures,  when  we  meet, 
g  past  sorrow,  by  communion,  sweet 

III. 

ion  too  art  in  bonds ! — yet  droop  thou  not, 
y  beloved ! — there  is  one  hopeless  lot, 
te,  and  that  not  ours.     Beside  the  dead 
sits  the  grief  that  mantles  up  its  head, 
ng  the  laughter  and  proud  pomp  of  light, 
darkness  from  the  vainly-doting  sight, 
its  beautiful  !(1)  If  thou  wert  gone 
he  grave's  bosom,  with  thy  radiant  brow, — 
deep-thrilling  voice,  with  that  low  tone 
amest  tenderness,  which  now,  ev'n  now, 
floating  thro'  my  soul,  were  music  taken 
er  from  this  world,— oh !  thus  forsaken, 
I  bear  on'?— thou  uYst,  thou  liv'st,  thou  'rt 
ine! 

this  glad  thought  I  make  my  heart  a  shrine, 
y  the  lamp  which  quenchless  there  shall 
irn, 
one  watcher  for  the  day's  return. 


*▼• 

Andlol  the  joy  that  cometh  with  the  morning, 

Brightly  victorious  o'er  the  hours  of  care  I 
I  have  not  watched  in  vain,  serenely  i*~ni*g 

The  wild  and  busy  whispers  of  despair ! 
The*  hast  ■sssjridings  as  of  heaven.— I  wait 

The  hour,  the  sign,  for  blessed  fight  te  thee. 
Oh !  for  the  skylark's  wing  that  seeks  its  mate 

As  a  star  shoots  S — but  on  the  breezy  sea 
We  shall  meet  soon. — To  think  of  such  an  hour! 

Will  not  my  heart,  o'erburdened  by  its  bfiss, 
Faint  and  give  way  within  me,  as  a  flower 

Bore  down  and  perishing  by  noontide's  kii 
Yet  shall  1/ear  that  lot?— the  perfect  rest, 
The  full  deep  joy  of  dying  on  thy  breast, 
After  long-suffering  won?   80  rich  a  close 
Too  seldom  crowns  with  peace  affection's 

V. 

Sunset  I — I  tell  each  moment — from  the  skies 

The  last  red  splendour  floats  along  my  wall, 
Like  a  king's  banner! — Now  it  melts,  it  dies ! 

I  see  one  star — 1  hear — *t  was  not  the  cad, 
Th' expected  voice;  my  quick  heart  throbbed  too 

soon. 
I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 
Shower  down  less  golden  light.   Beneath  her  beam 
Through  my  lone  lattice  poured,  I  sit  and  dream 
Of  summer  lands  afar,  where  holy  love, 
Under  the  vine,  or  in  the  citron-grove, 
May  breathe  from  terror. 

Now  the  night  grows  deep, 
And  silent  as  its  clouds,  and  full  of  sleep. 
1  hear  my  veins  beat — Hark !  a  bell's  slow  chime, 
My  heart  strikes  with  it. — Yet  again — 't  is  time ! 
A  step! — a  voice !— or  but  a  rising  breeze  1 
Hark ! — haste ! — I  come,  to  meet  thee  on  the  seas. 

VL 

Now  never  more,  oh !  never,  in  the  worth 
Of  its  pure  cause,  let  sorrowing  love  on  earth 
Trust  fondly — never  more ! — the  hope  is  crushed 
That  lit  my  life,  the  voice  within  me  hushed 
That  spoke  sweet  oracles ,  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth,  as  in  a  burial-urn, 
Where  sunshine  ssay  not  find  it. — AH  is  lost ! 
No  tempest  met  our  barks — no  billow  tossed ; 
Yet  were  they  severed,  e'en  as  we  must  be, 
That  so  have  loved,  so  striven  eur  hearts  to  free 
From  their  close-coiling  fate !    In  vain — in  vain ! 
The  dark  links  meet,  and  clasp  themselves  again, 
And  press  out  life. — Upon  the  deck  I  stood, 
And  a  white  sail  came  gliding  o'er  the  flood, 
Like  some  proud  bird  of  ocean ;  then  mine  eye 
Strained  out,  one  moment  earlier  to  descry 
The  form  it  ached  for,  and  the  bark's  career 
Seemed  slow  to  that  fond  ycanua^\  \\.ta«* 
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Fraught  with  our  foes ! — What  boots  it  to  recall 
The  strife,  the  tears?  Once  more  a  prison-wall 
Shots  the  green  hills  and  woodlands  from  my  sight, 
And  joyous  glance  of  waters  to  the  light, 
And  thee,  my  Seymour,  thee ! 


I  will  not  sink ! 
Thou,  thou  hast  rent  the  heavy  chain  that  bound 
thee: 
And  this  shall  be  my  strength — the  joy  to  think 
That  thou  mavst  wander  with  heaven's  breath 
around  thee; 
And  all  the  laughing  sky!  This  thought  shall  yet 
Shine  o'er  my  heart,  a  radiant  amulet, 
Guarding  it  from  despair.    Thy  bonds  are  broken, 
And  unto  me,  I  know,  thy  true  love's  token 
Shall  one  day  be  deliverance,  though  the  years 
Lie  dim  between,  o'erhung  with  mists  of  tears. 

VII. 

My  friend,  my  friend !  where  art  thou  1   Day  by 

day, 
Gliding,  like  some  dark  mournful  stream,  away, 
My  silent  youth  flows  from  me.   Spring,  the  while, 
Comes  and  rains  beauty  on  the  kindling  boughs 
Round  hall  and  hamlet;  Summer,  with  her  smile, 
Fills  the  green  forest ; — young  hearts  breathe 
their  vows ; 
Brothers  long  parted  meet ;  fair  children  rise 
Round  the  glad  board ;  Hope  laughs  from  loving 

eyes: 
All  this  is  in  the  world ! — These  joys  lie  sown, 
The  dew  of  every  path — On  one  alone 
Their  freshness  mav  not  fall— the  stricken  deer, 
Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  waters  near. 

VIII. 

Ye  are  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers ! 

By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  sent ; 
O'er  you  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers, 
And  the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cups 
bent, 
Quivering  to  breeze  and  rain-drop,  like  the  sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.     On  you  Heaven's  eye  hath 

been, 
Through  the  leaves,  pouring  its  dark  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearts ;  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  murmured,  and  the  rill. — My  soul  grows 

faint 
With  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreamt; 

paint 
Your  haunts  by  dell  and  stream, — the  green,  the 

free, 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound, — the  shut  from  me! 

IX. 

There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  ray  cell — 
O  Love  and  Freedom !  ye  are  lovely  things ! 
With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hius  may  &Nt«YL, 


And  by  the  streams;  but  I— the  blood  of  kinfA 
A  proud,  unmingling  river,  through  ny  vein* 
Flows  in  lone  brightness,— and  its  gifts  are  chain*! 
Kings! — I  had  silent  visions  of  deep  buss, 
Leaving  their  thrones  far  distant,  and  for  this 
I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car, 
An  insect  to  be  crushed.— Oh!  Heaven  is  far,— 
Earth  pitiless ! 

Dost  thou  forget  me,  Seymour  1    I  am  proved 
So  long,  so  sternly !  Seymour,  my  beloved.' 
There  are  such  tales  of  holy  marvels  dose 
By  strong  affection,  of  deliverance  woo 
Through  its  prevailing  power !    Are  these  uunp 

told 
Till  the  young  weep  with  rapture,  and  the  old 
Wonder,  yet  dare  not  doubt, — and  thou,  oh!  tha. 

Dost  thou  forget  me  in  my  hope  s  dear  ?— 
Thou  canst  not! — through  the  silent  nighty's  now, 

I,  that  need  prayer  so  much,  awake  and  pray 
Still  first  for  thee.— Oh!  gentle,  gentle  friend!' 
How  shall  I  bear  this  anguish  to  the  end ) 


Aid !— comes  there  yet  no  aid  1— the  voice  of  bias! 
Passes  Heaven's  gate,  ev'n  ere  the  crimson  flood 
Sinks  through  the  greensward ! — is  then?  not  aery, 
From  the  wrung  heart,  of  power,  through  agocy. 
To  pierce  the  clouds  ?    Hear,  Mercy !  hear  w! 

None 
That  bleed  and  weep  beneath  the  smiling  nm. 
Have  heavier  cause ! — yet  hear ! — mv  soul  groin 

dark— 
Who  hears  the  last  shriek  from  the  sinking  bnk, 
On  the  mid  seas,  and  with  the  storm  alone, 
And  bearing  to  th'  abyss,  unseen,  unknown. 
Its  freight  of  human  hearts  1 — th'  o  ennatferiaf 

wave ! 
Who  shall  tell  how  it  rushed — and  none  to  save! 


Thou  hast  forsaken  me !     I  feel,  I  know. 
There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
Thou'rt  at  the  chase,  thou'rt  at  the  festive  board. 
Thou 'it  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  »  pound, 
Thou'rt  where  the  dancers  meet ! — a  magic  glass 
Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass. 
Flushing  it  o'er  with  pomp  from  bower  and  ul  :— 
I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all. — 
Th  inc ! — What  dost  thou  amidst  the  bright  and  Cur- 
Whispering  light  words,  and  mocking  my  despair.' 
It  is  not  well  of  thee ! — my  love  was  more 
Than  fiery  song  may  breathe,  deep  thought  explarr, 
And  there  thou  smile**,  while  my  heart  is  dying, 
With  all  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying; 
Ev'n  thou,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green  leaf- 
Yet  smile,  smile  on !  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief! 

Death ! — what,  is  a  death  a  locked  and  treasured 

thing, 
G\aaokd  bv  swords  of  fire  1(2)  a  hidden  sailing, 
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A  fabled  fruit,  that  I  should  thus  endure, 
As  if  the  world  within  me  held  no  cure  7 
Wherefore  not  spread  fire©  wings— Heaven,  Hea- 
ven!  control 
These  thoughts — they  rash — I  look  into  my  soul 
As  down  a  gulfj  and  tremble  at  th'  array 
Of  fierce  forms  crowding  it !  Give  strength  to  pray, 
So  shall  their  dark  host  pass. 

The  storm  is  stilled. 

Father  in  Heaven  1  Thou,  only  thou,  canst  sound 
The  heart's  great  deep,  with  floods  of  anguish 
filled, 

For  human  life  too  fearfully  profound. 
Therefore,  forgive,  my  Father !  if  Thy  child, 
Socked  on  its  heaving  darkness,  hath  grown  wild, 
And  sinned  in  her  despair  !    It  well  may  be, 
That  Thou  wouldst  lead  my  spirit  back  to  Thee, 
By  the  crushed  hope  too  long  on  this  world  poured, 
The  stricken  love  which  hath  perchance  adored 
A  mortal  in  Thy  place !    Now  let  me  strive 
With  Thy  strong  arm  no  more  1  Forgive,  forgive ! 
Take  me  to  peace  1 

And  peace  at  last  is  nigh. 

A  sign  is  on  my  brow,  a  token  sent 
Th'  o'erwearied  dust,  from  home :  no  breexe  flits  by. 

But  calls  me  with  a  strange  sweet  whisper,  blent 
Of  many  mysteries. 

Hark !  the  warning  tone 
Deepens— its  word  is  Death.    Alone,  alone, 
And  sad  in  youth,  but  chastened,  I  depart, 
Bowing  to  heaven.    Yet,  yet  my  woman's  heart 
Shall  wake  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  bless, 
Ev'n  in  this  hour's  o'ershadowing  fearfulness, 
Thee,  its  first  love!— oh!  tender  still,  and  true! 
Be  it  forgotten  if  mine  anguish  threw 
Drops  from  its  bitter  fountain  oo  thy  name, 
Though  but  a  moment. 

Now,  with  fainting  frame, 
With  soul  just  lingering  on  the  flight  begun, 
To  bind  for  thee  its  lant  dim  thoughts  in  one, 
1  bless  thee !    Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head, 
Years  of  bright  fame,  when  1  am  with  the  dead ! 
I  bid  this  prayer  survive  me,  and  retain 
Its  might,  again  to  bless  thee,  and  again ! 
Thou  hast  been  gathered  into  my  dark  fate 
Too  much;  too  long,  for  my  sake,  desolate 
Hath  been  thine  exiled  youth ;  but  now  take  back, 
From  dying  hands,  thy  freedom,  and  retrack 
(After  a  few  kind  tears  for  her  whose  days 
Went  out  in  dreams  of  thee)  the  sunny  ways 
Of  hope,  and  find  thou  happiness !    Yet  send, 
Ev'n  then,  in  silent  hours  a  thought,  dear  friend ! 
Down  to  my  voiceless  chamber;  for  thy  low 
Hath  been  tome  aD  gifts  of  earth  above, 


Though  bought  with  burning  tear* !  It  U  the  sting 
Of  death  to  leave  that  vainrj-precious  thing 
In  this  cold  world !    What  wen  it  then,  if  thou, 
With  thy  fond  eyes,  wert  glaring  on  me  now  ? 
Too  keen  a  pang  \ — Farewell!  and  yet  once  more. 
Farewell ! — the  passion  of  long  years  1  pour 
Ins* that  word:  thou  hear'st  not,— bat  the  wo 
And  fervour  of  its  tones  may  one  day  now 
To  thy  heart's  holy  place ;  there  let  them  dwell— 
We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  ~ 
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Fear!— Pm  a  Greek,  and 
A  atove,  aod  nherafae 


should  I  Jeer 
I  dread  my 


I  wifl  not  life  fazntinl—SardanapalM i. 


Come  from  the  woods  with  the  chron-nower^ 
Come  with  your  lyres  far  the  festal  hoars. 
Maids  of  bright  Scio!  They  came,  and  the 
Bore  their  sweet  songs  o'er  the  Grecian  seas: — 
They  came,  and  Eudora  stood  robed  and  crown- 
ed, 
The  bride  of  the  morn,  with  her  train  around. 
Jewels  flashed  out  from  her  braided  hair, 
Like  starry  dews  midst  the  roses  there; 
Pearls  on  her  bosom  quivering  shone. 
Heaved  by  her  heart  through  its  golden  zone ; 
But  a  brow,  as  those  gems  of  the  ocean  pale. 
Gleamed  from  beneath  her  transparent  veil ; 
Changeful  and  faint  was  her  fair  cheek's  hoe, 
Tho'  clear  as  a  flower  which  the  light  looks 

through ; 

And  the  glance  of  her  dark  resplendent  eye, 
For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  times  too  high, 
Lay  floating  in  mists,  which  the  troubled  stream 
Of  the  soul  sent  up  o'er  its  fervid  beam. 

She  looked  on  the  vine  at  her  father's  door, 

Like  one  that  is  leaving  his  native  shore ; 

She  hung  o'er  the  myrtle  once  called  her  own, 

As  it  greenly  waved  by  the  threshold  stone; 

She  turned — and  her  mother's  gaze  brought  back 

Each  hue  of  her  childhood's  faded  track. 

Oh !  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tears 

Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years ! 

Holy  and  pure  are  the  drops  that  fall 

When  the  young  bride  goes  from  her  father's  hall ; 

She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new, 

She  parts  from  love  which  hath  still  been  true ; 


•  Founded  on  a  circumstance  related  in  the  HmjaA  JWms 
of  the  Curiosities  of  I  iterator*,  and  fcrmirv  put  of  a  pKtufa 
In  the  "  Painted  Biography"  there  described. 
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Mute  be  the  song  and  the  choral  strain, 

Till  her  heart's  deep  well-spring  is  clear  again! 

She  wept  on  her  mother's  faithful  breast, 

Like  a  babe  that  sobs  itself  to  rest; 

She  wept — yet  laid  her  hand  awhile 

In  his  that  waited  her  dawning  smile, 

Her  soul's  affianced,  nor  cherished  less 

For  the  gush  of  nature's  tenderness! 

She  lifted  her  graceful  head  at  last — 

The  choking  swell  of  her  heart  was  past ; 

And  her  lovely  thoughts  from  their  cells  found 

way 
In  the  sudden  flow  of  a  plaintive  lay .(3) 


THE  BRIDE'S  FAREWELL. 

Why  do  I  weep? — to  leave  the  vine 

Whose  clusters  o'er  me  bend, — 
The  myrtle — yet,  oh !  call  it  mine ! — 

The  flowers  I  loved  to  tend. 
A  thousand  thoughts  of  all  things  dear, 

Like  shadows  o'er  me  sweep, 
I  leave  my  sunny  childhood  here, 

Oh,  therefore  let  me  weep! 

I  leave  thee,  sister!  we  have  played 

Through  many  a  joyous  hour, 
Where  the  silvery  green  of  the  olive  shade 

Hung  dim  o'er  fount  and  bower. 
Yes,  thou  and  I,  by  stream,  by  shore, 

In  song,  in  prayer,  in  sleep, 
Have  been  as  we  may  be  no  more— 

Kind  sister,  let  me  weep! 

I  leave  thee,  father!  Eve's  bright  moon 

Must  now  light  other  feet, 
With  the  gathered  grapes,  and  the  lyre  in  luno, 

Thy  homeward  step  to  greet. 
Thou  in  whose  voice,  to  bless  thy  child, 

Lay  tones  of  love  so  deep, 
Whose  eye  o'er  all  my  youth  hath  smiled — 

I  leave  thee !  let  mc  weep ! 

Mother!  I  leave  thee!  on  thy  breast, 

Pouring  out  joy  and  wo, 
I  have  found  that  holy  place  of  rest 

Still  changeless, — yet  I  go! 
Lips,  that  have  lulled  me  with  your  strain, 

Eyes,  that  have  watched  my  sleep ! 
Will  earth  give  love  like  yours  again  1 

Sweet  mother!  let  me  weep ! 


And  like  a  slight  young  tree,  that  throws 
The  weight  of  rain  from  its  drooping  boughs, 
Once  more  she  wept.     But  a  changeful  thing 
Is  the  human  heart,  as  a  mountain  spring, 
That  works  its  way  through  the  torrent's  foam, 
To  the  bright  pool  near  it,  the  lily's  home! 


It  is  well!— the  cloud,  en  her  sod  that  ky, 
Hath  melted  in  glittering  drops  away. 
Wake  again,  mingle,  sweet  flute  and  rjft! 
She  tarns  to  her  lover,  she  leaves  her  sh 
Mother !  on  earth  it  most  still  be  so, 
Thou  rearest  the  lovely  to  see  them  go! 


They  are  moving  onward,  the  bridal  thisq& 
Ye  may  track  their  way  by  the  swells  of  toef ; 
Ye  may  catcji  thro1  the  foliage  their 

gleam, 
Like  a  swan  midst  the  reeda  of  a  shadowy! 
Their  arms  bear  up  garlands,  their  gfi£ag  tatad 
Is  over  the  deep- veined  violet's  bed; 
They  have  light  leaves  around  them,  bkt  atisi 

above, 
An  arch  for  the  triumph  of  youth  and  kwe! 

II. 

Still  and  sweet  was  the  home  that  stood 
In  the  flowering  depths  of  a  Grecian  wood, 
With  the  soft  green  light  o'er  Ha  low  leof  sjsssi. 
As  if  from  the  glow  of  an  emerald  shed, 
Pouring  through  lime-leaves  that  mingled  on  high, 
Asleep  in  the  silence  of  noon's  clear  sky. 
Citrons  amidst  their  dark  foliage  glowed, 
Making  a  gleam  round  the  lone  abode; 
Laurels  o'erhung  it,  whose  faintest  shiver 
Scattered  out  rays  like  a  glancing  river; 
Stars  of  the  jasmine  its  pillars  crowned, 
Vine-stalks  its  lattice  and  walls  had  bound, 
And  brightly  before  it  a  fountain's  play 
Flung  showers  through  a  thicket  of  gfosty  bay, 
To  a  cypress  which  rose  in  that  flashing  nam, 
Like  one  tall  shaft  of  some  fallen  fane. 

And  thither  Ianthis  had  brought  his  bride, 
And  the  guests  were  met  by  that  fountain  sidr; 
They  lifted  the  veil  from  Eudora 's  face, 
It  smiled  out  softly  in  pensive  grace, 
With  lips  of  love,  and  a  brow  serene, 
Meet  for  the  soul  of  the  deep  wood-scene.— 
Bring  wine,  bring  odours ! — the  board  is  sfiead— 
Bring  roses !  a  chaplet  for  every  head! 
The  wine-cups  foamed,  and  the  rose  was  shown*) 
On  the  young  and  fair  from  the  world  embownei, 
The  sun  looked  not  on  them  in  that  sweet  shade, 
The  winds  amid  scented  boughs  were  laid; 
But  there  came  by  fits,  through  some  wavy  am, 
A  sound  and  a  gleam  of  the  "waning  aea. 

Hush !  be  still ! — was  that  no  more 
Than  the  murmur  from  the  shore? 
Silence ! — did  thick  rain-drops  beat 
On  the  grass  like  trampling  feet? — 
Fling  down  the  goblet,  and  draw  the  sword ! 
The  groves  aie  filled  with  a  pirate-horde ! 
Through  the  dim  olives  their  sabres  shine;— 
Now  must  the  red  blood  stream  for  wine ! 
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The  youth  from  the  banquet  to  battle  sprang, 
The  woods  with  the  shriek  of  the  maklens  rang ; 
Jnder  the  golden-fruited  boughs 
There  were  flashing  poniards  and  darkening  brows, 
'ootsteps,  o'er  garland  and  lyre  that  fled ; 
Lnd  the  dying  soon  on  a  greensward  bed. 

tadora,  Eudora !  thou  dost  not  fly ! — 

he  saw  but  Ianthis  before  her  lie, 

Vith  the  blood  from  his  breast  in  a  gushing  flow, 

•ike  a  child's  large  tears  in  its  hour  of  wo, 

Lnd  a  gathering  film  in  his  lifted  eye, 

?hat  sought  his  young  bride  out  mournfully. — 

he  knelt  down  beside  him,  her  arms  she  wound, 

ike  tendrils,  his  drooping  neck  around, 

is  if  the  passion  of  that  fond  grasp 

light  chain  in  life  with  its  ivy-clasp. 

ut  they  tore  her  thence  in  her  wild  despair, 

'he  seas  fierce  rovers — they  left  him  there ; 

'hey  left  to  the  fountain  a  dark-red  vein, 

ind  on  the  wet  violets  a  pile  of  slain, 

.nd  a  hush  of  fear  through  the  summer-grove,— 

o  closed  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love ! 

III. 

Gloomy  lay  the  shore  that  night, 
When  the  moon,  with  sleeping  fight, 
Bathed  each  purple  Sciote  hill, — 
Gloomy  lay  the  shore,  and  still. 
O'er  the  wave  no  gay  guitar 
Sent  its  floating  music  far ; 
No  glad  sound  of  dancing  feet 
Woke,  the  starry  hours  to  greet. 
But  a  voice  of  mortal  wo, 
In  its  changes  wild  or  low, 
Through  the  midnight's  blue  repose, 
From  the  sea-beat  rocks  arose, 
As  Eudora's  mother  stood 
Gazing  on  th'  Egean  flood, 
With  a  fixed  and  straining  eye- 
On  !  was  the  spoilers'  vessel  nigh 
Yes !  there,  becalmed  in  silent  sleep, 
Dark  and  alone  on  a  breathless  deep, 
On  a  sea  of  molten  silver  dark, 
Brooding  it  frowned  that  evil  bark ! 
There  its  broad  pennon  a  shadow  cast, 
Moveless  and  Mack  from  the  tall  still  mast, 
And  the  heavy  sound  of  its  flapping  sail, 
Idly  and  vainly  wooed  the  gale. 
Hushed  was  all  else — had  ocean's  breast 
Rocked  e'en  Eudora  that  hour  to  rest? 

'o  rest T— the  waves  tremble!  what  piercing  cry 
tarsta  from  the  heart  of  the  ship  on  high'? 
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What  light  through  the  heavens,  in  a  sudden 

spire, 
Shoots  from  the  deck  up?  Fire!  'tis  fire ! 
There  are  wild  forms  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Seen  darkly  clear  on  that  lurid  glow ; 
There  are  shout,  and  signal-gun,  and  call, 
And  the  dashing  of  water, — but  fruitless  all ! 
Man  may  not  fetter,  nor  ocean  tame 
The  might  and  wrath  of  the  rushing  flame ! 
It  hath  twined  the  mast  like  a  glittering  snake, 
That  coils  up  a  tree  from  a  dusky  brake; 
It  hath  touched  the  sails,  and  their  canvass  rolls 
Away  from  its  breath  into  shrivelled  scrolls ; 
It  hath  taken  the  flag's  high  place  in  air, 
And  reddened  the  stars  with  its  wavy  glare, 
And  sent  out  bright  arrows,  and  soared  in  glee, 
To  a  burning  mount  midst  the  moonlight  sea. 
Theswimmers  are  plunging  from  stern  and  prow— 
Eudora,  Eudora !  where,  where  art  thou  1 
The  slave  and  his  master  alike  are  gone.— 
Mother!  who  stands  on  the  deck  alone? 
The  child  of  thy  bosom ! — and  lo !  a  brand 
Blazing  up  high  in-her  lifted  hand ! 
And  her  veil  flung  back,  and  her  free  dark  hair 
Swayed  by  the  flames  as  they  rock  and  flare, 
And  her  fragile  form  to  its  loftiest  height 
Dilated,  as  if  by  the  spirit's  might, 
And  her  eye  with  an  eagle-gladness  fraught, — 
Oh !  could  this  work  be  of  woman  wrought  ? 
Yes !  't  was  her  deed ! — by  that  haughty  smile 
It  was  her' s ! — She  hath  kindled  her  funeral  pile ! 
Never  might  shame  on  that  bright  head  be, 
Her  blood  was  the  Greek's,  and  hath  made  her 

free. 

Proudly  she  stands,  like  an  Indian  bride 

On  the  pyre  with  the  holy  dead  beside ; 

But  a  shriek  from  her  mother  hath  caught  her  ear, 

As  the  flames  it  her  marriage-robe  draw  near, 

And  starting,  she  spreads  her  pale  arms  in  vain 

To  the  form  they  must  never  infold  again. 

One  moment  more,  and  her  hands  are  clasped, 
Fallen  is  the  torch  they  had  wildly  grasped, 
Her  sinking  knee  unto  Heaven  is  bowed, 
And  her  last  look  raised  through  the  smoke's  dim 

shroud, 

And  her  lips  as  in  prayer  for  her  pardon  mow — 
Now  the  night  gathers  o'er  youth  and  love  !♦ 


*  Originally  published,  as  well  am  several  other  of  these  Re- 
cords, in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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THE  SWITZER'S  WIFE. 

Werner  Stan  tocher,  one  of  the  three  confeder- 
ates of  the  field  of  Grutli,  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
envy  with  which  the  Austrian  Bailiff,  Landen- 
bcrg,  had  noticed  the  appearance  of  wealth  and 
comfort  which  distinguished  his  dwelling.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  roused  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  a  woman  who  seems  to  have  been  of  an  he- 
roic spirit,  that  he  was  induced  to  deliberate  with 
his  friends  upon  the  measures  by  which  Switzer- 
land was  finally  delivered. 


Nor  look  nor  tone  revealeth  aught j 
Save  women's  quietnes  of  thought ; 
And  yet  around  her  is  a  Hrhi 
Of  inwanl  majerty  ami  might.—  M.  J.  J. 

I  a  •  •  •  • 

Wer  aokh  em  heiz  an  seinen  Bu*en  druckt, 
Der  kann  fur  herd  und  hof  rait  freudrn  fechu>n. 

WiWwin:  TclL 


It  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Their  father's  homeward  step  from  field  or  hill, 

And  when  the  herds  returning  bells  are  sweet 
In  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still. 

And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by, 

Which  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  lovely  smiled  full  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touched  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  hour, 

Which  lit  its  low  roof  by  the  torrent's  foam, 
And  pierced  its  lattice  thro*  the  vine-hung  bow- 
er; 

But  one,  the  loveliest  o'er  the  land  that  rose, 

Then  first  looked  mournful  in  its  green  repose. 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden-tree, 

That  sent  its  lulling  \vhisj>ers  through  his  door, 

Even  as  man  sits  whose  heart  alone  would  be 
With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  more 

Th'  accustomed  joy  in  all  which  evening  brings, 

Gathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 

His  wife  stood  hushed  before  him, — sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mien ; — he  -marked  it  not. 

The  silvery  laughter  of  his  bright-haired  child 
Rang  from  the  greensward  round  the  sheltered 
spot, 

But  seemed  unheard ;  until  at  last  the  boy 

Raised  from  his  heaped  up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy, 

And  met  his  fathers  face :  but  then  a  change 
Passed  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  infant  glee, 

And  a  quick  sense  of  something  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  the  knee 

So  often  climbed,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes 

That  atone  through  clouds  of  sorrowful  aurpnse 


Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  Ban  shook, 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  fair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  bis,  and  with  a  pleading  look, 
Thro1  tears  half  quivering,  o'er  him  bent,  and 
said, 
"  What  grief,  dear  friend,  hath  made  thy  heart  hi 

prey, 
That  thou  shooldst  tarn  thee  from  our  love  swit! 

"  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend '. 

Markest  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  nir  wow, 
Missing  the  smile  from  thine  1  Oh !  cheer  last' 
bend 

To  his  soft  arms,  unseal  thy  thoughts  em  now: 
Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  shin 
Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  looked  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  nee, 
But  sternly,  mournfully:  not  yet  the  band 

Was  loosened  from  his  soul ;  hs  inmost  place 
Not  yet  unveiled  by  love's  oVimastering  hanl 

"  Speak  low!"  he  cried,  and  pointed  where oa  hift 

The  white  Alps  glittered  through  the  solemn  sky: 

11  We  must  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hiOs 
And  their  free  torrents ;  for  the  days  are  earn 

When  tyranny  lies  couched  by  forest-rills, 
And  meets  the  shepherd  in  hk  moon!  ■  in  hnss 

Go,  pour  the  wine  of  our  own  grapes  in  fear, 

Keep  silence  by  the  hearth !  iu  ices  are  near. 

"  The  envy  of  the  oppressors  eye  hath  been 
Upon  my  heritage.    I  sit  to-night 

Under  my  household  tree,  if  not  serene, 
Yet  with  the  faces  best-beloved  in  sight: 

To-morrow  eve  may  find  me  chained,  and  thee— 

How  can  I  bear  the  boys  young  smiles  to  seer 

The  bright  blood  left  that  youthful  mothers  chstk; 

Back  on  the  linden-stem  she  leaned  her  form, 
And  her  lip  trembled,  as  it  strove  to  speak. 

Like  a  frail  harp  string,  shaken  by  the  storm. 
'Twas  but  a  moment,  and  the  faintnes*  passed, 
And  the  free  Alpine  spirit  woke  at  last. 

And  she,  that  ever  through  her  home  had  nowd 
With  the  meek  thoughtfuincssand  quiet  smi> 

Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved. 
And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  while, 

Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steiUastly,  thai  hour, 

Her  clear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  tight, 
And  took  her  fair  child  to  her  holy  breast, 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gathered  might 
As  it  found  language: — "  Are  we  thus  copras* 
edl 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  rnountain<sodT 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  God! 


!"  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  do,— and  be  it  oak  ! 
\    TVj  «v\w  darkened  with  its  nan  for  me. 
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ne  to  Heaven,  my  husband ! — this,  thy  son, 
babe  whom  I  have  born  thee,  must  be  free ! 
ic  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
ell  give  strength — if  aught  be  strong  on 
earth. 

i  hast  been  brooding  o'er  the  silent  dread 
ty  desponding  tears;  now  lift  once  more, 
nter  of  the  hills!  thy  stately  head, 
let  thine  eagle  glance  my  joy  restore  t 
ear  all,  but  seeing  thee  subdued, — 
>  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 

rth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 
chamois-paths,  and  through  the  forests  go; 
II,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 
»e  brave  hearts  that  midst  the  hamlets  glow, 
all  be  with  thee,  my  beloved! — Away! 
it  thy  child,  and  leave  me, — I  can  pray!" 

mg  up  like  a  warrior-youth  awaking 

arion-sounds  upon  the  ringing  air; 

ight  her  to  his  breast,  while  proud  tears 

nreaking 

i  his  dark  eyes,  fell  o'er  her  braided  hair, — 

Worthy  art  thou,"  was  his  joyous  cry, 

man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die. 

ride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child ! 
shall  thy  name  be  armour  to  my  heart; 
is  our  land,  by  chains  no  more  defiled, 
ught  of  thee  to  choose  the  better  part! 
ly  spirit  on  my  words  shall  dwell, 
ntle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps — Farewell ! 

as  they  parted,  by  the  quiet  lake, 

e  clear  starlight :  he,  the  strength  to  rouse 

ree  hills;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sake, 

•ock  her   child  beneath   the  whispering 

wughs 

;  its  blue,  half-curtained  eyes  to  sleep, 

low  hymn,  amidst  the  stillness  deep. 


PROPERZIA  ROSSI. 

•nia  Rossi,  a  celebrated  female  sculptor  of 
i,  possessed  also  of  talents  for  poetry  and 
lied  in  consequence  of  an  unrequited  at- 
it. — A  painting  by  Ducis,  represents  her 
5  her  last  work,  a  basso-relievo  of  Ariadne, 
>man  Knight,  the  object  of  her  affection, 
aids  it  with  indifference. 


Tall  me  no  more,  do  more 

y  soul's  lofty  gifts!  Are  they  not  vain 
Mnch  Us  haunting  thirst  for  happiness 7 
I  not  loved,  sod  striven,  and  failed  to  bind 
jue  heart  onto  me,  whereon  my  own 
t  And  a  resting -piece,  a  home  for  all 
irdea  of  afisctfcosl   I  depart, 


Unknown,  though  Fame  goes  with  me;  I  must  kave 
The  earth  unknown.  Yet  it  may  be  that  death 
Shall  give  my  name  a  power  to  win  such  tears 
As  would  have  made  life  precious. 


I. 

One  dream  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more! 
And  in  its  bright  fulfilment  let  me  pour 
My  soul  away!    Let  earth  retain  a  trace 
Of  that  which  lit  my  being,  though  its  race 
Might  have  been  loftier  far. — Yet  one  more  dream  I 
From  my  deep  spirit  one  victorious  gleam 
Ere  I  depart !    For  thee  alone,  for  thee ! 
May  this  last  work,  this  farewell  triumph  be, 
Thou,  loved  so  vainly !  I  would  leave  enshrined 
Something  immortal  of  my  heart  and  mind, 
That  yet  may  speak  to  thee  when  I  am  gone, 
Shaking  thine  inmost  bosom  with  a  tone 
Of  lost  affection ; — something  that  may  prove 
What  she  hath  been,  whose  melancholy  love 
On  thee  was  lavished;  silent  pang  and  tear, 
And  fervent  song,  that  gushed  when  none  wen 

near, 
And  dream  by  night,  and  weary  thought  by  day, 
Stealing  the  brightness  from  her  life  away, — 

While  thou Awake!  not  yet  within  me  die, 

Under  the  burden  and  the  agony 

Of  this  vain  tenderness, — my  spirit,  wake 

Ev'n  for  thy  sorrowful  affection's  sake, 

Live !  in  thy  work  breathe  out ! — that  he  may  yet, 

Feeling  sad  mastery  there,  perchance  regret 

Thine  unrequited  gift. 

II. 

It  comes, — the  power 
Within  me  born,  flows  back ;  my  fruitless  dower 
That  could  not  win  me  love.    Yet  once  again 
I  greet  it  proudly,  with  its  rushing  train 
Of  glorious  images: — they  throng — they  press — 
A  sudden  joy  lights  up  my  loneliness, — 
I  shall  not  perish  all! 

The  bright  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand,  unfolding,  as  a  rose, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  to  beauty;  line  by  line, 
I  fix  my  thought,  heart,  soul,  to  burn,  to  shine, 
Through  the  pale  marble's  veins.    It  grows — and 

now 
I  give  my  own  life's  history  to  thy  brow, 
Forsaken  Ariadne !  thou  shalt  wear 
My  form,  my  lineaments;  but  oh!  more  fair, 
Touched  into  lovelier  being  by  the  glow 

Which  in  me  dwells,  as  by  the  summer-light 
All  things  are  glorified.    From  thee  my  wo 

Shall  yet  look  beautiful  to  meet  his  sight, 
When  I  am  passed  away.    Thou  art  the  mould, 
Wherein  I  pour  the  fervent  thoughts,  th'  untold, 
The  self-consuming!  Speak  tohimoCts*^ 
Thou,  the  deserved  \^  tib*\sttsV|  ws^ 
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With  the  soft  sadness  of  thine  earnest  eye, 

Speak  to  him,  lorn  one!  deeply,  mournfully, 

Of  all  my  love  and  grief!    Oh!  could  I  throw 

Into  thy  frame  a  voice,  a  sweet  and  low, 

And  thrilling  voice  of  song !  when  he  came  nigh, 

To  send  the  passion  of  its  melody 

Through  his  pierced  bosom — on  its  tones  to  bear, 

My  life's  deep  feeling,  as  the  southern  air 

Wafts  the  faint  myrtle's  breath, — to  rise,  tosweU, 

To  sink  away  in  accents  of  farewell, 

Winning  but  one,  one  gush  of  tears,  whose  flow 

Surely  my  parted  spirit  yet  might  know 

If  love  be  strong  as  death! 

III. 

Now  fair  thou  art, 
Thou  form,  whose  life  is  of  my  burning  heart ! 
Yet  all  the  vision  that  within  me  wrought, 

It  can  not  make  thee !  Oh!  I  might  have  given 
Birth  to  creations  of  far  nobler  thought, 

I  might  have  kindled  with  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Things  not  of  such  as  die !    But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone ;  a  heart  whereon  to  lean, 
With  all  these  deep  affections,  that  o'erflow 
My  aching  soul,  and  find  no  shore  below; 
An  eye  to  be  my  star,  a  voice  to  bring 
Hope  o'er  my  path,  like  sounds  that  breathe  of 

spring, 
These  are  denied  me — dreamt  of  still  in  vain, — 
Therefore  my  brief  aspirings  from  the  chain, 
Are  ever  but  as  some  wild  fitful  song, 
Rising  triumphantly,  to  die  ere  long 
In  dirge-like  echoes. 

IV. 

Yet  the  world  will  see 
Little  of  this,  my  parting  work,  in  thee, 

Thou  shalt  have  fame !  Oh,  mockery !  give  the 
reed 
From  storms  a  shelter,  give  the  drooping  vine 
Something  round  which  its  tendrils  may  entwine, — 

Give  the  parched  flower  a  rain-drop,  and  the 
meed 
Of  love's  kind  words  to  woman !  Worthless  fame ! 
That  in  his  bosom  wins  not  for  my  name 
Th'  abiding-place  it  asked !    Yet  how  my  heart, 
In  its  own  fairy  world  of  song  and  art, 
Once  beat  for  praise ! — Arc  those  high  longings 

o'er  i 
That  which  I  have  been  can  I  be  no  more? 
Never,  oh!  never  more;  though  still  thy  sky 
Be  blue  as  then,  my  glorious  Italy ! 
And  though  the  music,  whose  rich  breathings  fill 
Thine  air  with  soul,  be  wandering  past  me  still, 
And  though  the  mantle  of  thy  sunlight  streams, 
Unchanged  on  forms,  instinct  with  poet-dreams ; 


Never,  oh !  never  more !    Where'er  I  move, 
The  shadow  of  this  broken-hearted  love 
Is  on  me  and  around !    Too  well  they  know, 

Whose  life  is  all  wkhin,  too  soon  and  weU, 
When  there  the  blight  hath  settled ;— but  1  go 

Under  the  silent  wings  of  peace  to  dwell; 
From  the  slow  watting,  from  the  lonely  pain. 
The  inward  burning  of  those  words — •■  in  wis."' 

Seared  on  the  heart — I  go.  'T  will  soon  bepuL 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  bright  Italian  hares, 

And  thou,  oh !  thou,  on  whom  my  spirii  east 
Unvalued  wealth, — who  knowest  not  whit  was 

given 
In  that  devotedness, — the  emd,  and  deep, 
And  unrepaid — farewell !    If  I  could  weep 
Once,  only  once,  beloved  one !  on  thy  braM, 
Pouring  my  heart  forth  ere  I  sink  to  rest! 
But  that  were  happiness,  and  unto  me 
Earth's  gift  in  fame.    Yet  I  was  formed  to  be 
So  richly  blest !    With  thee  to  watch  the  sky 
Speaking  not,  feeling  but  that  thou  wert  nigh; 
With  thee  to  listen,  while  the  tones  of  song 
Swept  ev'n  as  part  of  our  sweet  air  along, 
To  listen  silently ; — with  thee  to  ga2e 
On  forms,  the  deified  of  olden  days, 
This  had  been  joy  enough; — and  hour  by  boor, 
From  its  glad  well-springs  drinking  life  and  pose; 
How  had  my  spirit  soared,  and  made  its  not 

A  glory  for  thy  brow ! — Dreams,  drcaasl— d» 
fire 
Burns  faint  within  me.    Yet  I  leave  my  nuse— 

As  a  deep  thrill  may  linger  on  the  lyre 
When  its  full  chords  are  hushed— awhile  to  aw, 
And  one  day  haply  in  thy  heart  revive 
Sad  thoughts  of  me : — I  leave  it,  with  a  sound, 
A  spell  o'er  memory,  mournfully  profound, 
I  leave  it,  on  my  country's  air  to  dwell. — 
Say  proudly  yet — " ' T  was  hers  vha  Isttd  rjt 
veil!" 


GERTRUDE, 
OR  FIDELITY  TILL  DEATH. 

The  Baron  Von  Der  Wait,  accused,  though  it 
is  believed  unjustly,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  taut- 
sination  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  was  bound  a§«* 
on  the  wheel,  and  attended  by  his  wife  GeitroJe, 
throughout  his  last  agonizing  hours,  with  the  nxtf 
heroic  devoted  ness.  Her  own  sufferings,  vrsi 
those  of  her  unfortunate  husband,  are  most  affcoV 
ingly  described  in  a  letter  which  she  afterward*  *J- 
dressed  to  a  female  friend,  and  which  was  pubbb- 
ed  some  yean  ago,  at  Haarlem,  in  a  book  esfsial 
Gertrude  Yon  Der  Wart  or  Fidelity  unto  JDsslL 
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*» 


Dark  lowers  our  fate, 
rrible  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  ui; 
thing,  till  that  latest  agony 
sever*  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 
ced  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prison-house, 
terrific  nice  of  armed  law, 
n  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  mutt  be, 
•  will  forsake  thee. 

Joanna  Baittie. 


ds  were  clasped,  her  dark  eyes  raised, 

•eeze  threw  back  her  hair ; 

s  fearful  wheel  she  gazed — 

it  she  loved  was  there. 

it  was  round  her  clear  and  cold, 

oly  heaven  above, 

tors  watching  to  behold 

light  of  earthly  love. 

J  me  not  depart,"  she  cried, 
Rudolph,  say  not  so ! 

0  time  to  quit  thy  side, 
peace !  I  can  not  go. 
world  aught  for  me  to  fear, 
death  is  on  thy  brow  1 

id !  what  means  it  1 — mine  is  here — 
lot  leave  thee  now. 

been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 
ry  and  of  bliss; 
>t  its  memory's  living  power 
mgthen  me  through  this! 
i,  mine  honoured  love  and  true 
ii,  bear  nobly  on! 
the  blessed  heaven  in  view, 
i  rest  shall  soon  be  won." 

e  not  these  high  words  to  flow 
woman's  breaking  heart? 
all  that  night  of  bitterest  wo 
re  her  lofty  part ; 
with  such  a  glazing  eye, 
such  a  curdling  check — 
e !  of  mortal  agony, 
only  thou  shouHst  speak ! 

1  rose  high, — but  with  it  rose 
•ice,  that  he  might  hear: 

e  that  dark  hour  brought  repose 

ppy  bosoms  near; 

ie  sat  striving  with  despair 

his  tortured  form, 

ring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

mi  the  rushing  storm. 

d  the  death-damps  from  his  brow, 
tier  pole  hands  and  soft, 
>uch  upon  the  lute-chords  low, 
illed  his  heart  so  oft 


She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breast, 
She  bathed  his  lips  with  dew, 

And  on  his  cheeks  such  kisses  pressed 
As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh !  lovely  are  ye,  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last ! 
She  had  her  meed— one  smile  in  death — 

And  his  worn  spirit  passed. 
While  even  as  o'er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot, 
And,  weeping,  blessed  the  God  who  gave 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not! 


IMELDA. 


•Sometimes 


The  young  forgot  the  borons  they  had  learnt, 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate,— like  thee,  Imelda  f(4) 

Italy,  a  Poem. 

Is  bcQa  Donna,  e  par  che  donna.— Ttuto. 


We  have  the  myrtles  breath  around  us  here, 

Amidst  the  fallen  pillars; — this  hath  been 
Some  Naiad's  fane  of  old.     How  brightly  clear, 

Flinging  a  vein  of  silver  o'er  the  scene, 
Up  through  the  shadowy  gram,  the  fountain  wells, 

And  music  with  it,  gushing  from  beneath 
The  ivied  altar! — that  sweet  murmur  tells" 

The  rich  wild  flowers  no  talc  of  wo  or  death ; 
Yet  once  the  wave  was  darkened,  and  a  stain 
Lay  deep,  and  heavy  drops — but  not  of  rain — 
On  the  dim  violets  by  its  marble  bed, 
And  the  pale  shining  water-lily's  head. 

Sad  is  that  legend's  truth.— A  fair  girl  met 

One  whom  she  loved,  by  this  lone  temple's 

spring, 
Just  as  the  sun  behind  the  pine-grove  set, 

And  eve's  low  voice  in  whispers  woke,  to  bring 

All  wanderers  home.    They  stood,  that  gentle  pair, 
With  the  blue  heaven  of  Italy  above, 

And  citron-odours  dying  on  the  air, 
And  light  leaves  trembling  round,  and  early  love 

Deep  in  each  breast. — What  recked  their  souls  of 
strife 

Between  their  fathers  1  Unto  them  young  life 

Spread  out  the  treasures  of  its  vernal  year* ; 

And  if  they  wept,  they  wept  far  other  tears 

Than  the  cold  world  wrings  forth.    They  stood, 
that  hour, 

Speaking  of  hope,  while  tree,  and  fount,  and  flow- 
er, 

And  star,  just  gleaming  through    the   cypress 
boughs, 

Seemed  holy  thingi,  unos^  tf  VVsia^Qti*. 
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But  change  came  o'er  the  10016.    A  hurrying 
tread 

Broke  on  the  whispery  shades.    Imelda  knew 
The  footstep  of  her  brother's  wrath,  and  fled 

Up  where  the  cedars  make  yon  avenue 
Dim  with    green   twilight:  pausing  there,  she 

caught — 
Was  it  the  clash  of  swords!— a  swift  dark  thought 

Struck  down  her  lip's  rich  crimson  as  it  passed, 
And  from  her  eye  the  sunny  sparkle  took 
One  moment  with  its  fearfulness,  and  shook 

Her  slight  frame  fiercely,  as  a  stormy  Wast 
Might  rock  the  rose.    Once  more,  and  yet  once 

more, 
She  stilled  her  heart  to  listen,— all  was  o'er; 
Sweet  summer  winds  alone  were  heard  to  sigh, 
Bearing  the  nightingale's  deep  spirit  by. 

That  night  Imelda's  voice  was  in  the  song, 
Lovely  it  floated  through  the  festive  throng, 
Peopling  her  father's  halls.    That  fatal  night 
Her  eye  looked  starry  in  its  dazzling  light, 
And  her  cheek  glowed  with  beauty's  flushing 

dyes, 
Like  a  rich  cloud  of  eve  in  southern  skies, 
A  burning,  ruby  cloud.    There  were,  whoso  gaze 
Followed  her  form  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blaze, 
And  marvelled  at  its  radiance.    But  a  few 
Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue, 
With  something  of  dim  fear ;  and  in  that  glance 

Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unrest, 
Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  mazy  dance, 

Where  thought,  if  present,  an  unbidden  guest, 
Comes  not  unmasked.     Howe'er  this  were,  the 

time 
Sped  as  it  speeds  with  joy,  and  grief,  and  crime 
Alike:  and  when  the  banquet's  hsll  was  left 
Unto  its  garlands  of  their  bloom  bereft, 
When  trembling  stars  looked  silvery  in  their  wane, 
And  heavy  flowers,  yet  slumbered,  once  again 
There  stole  a  footstep,  fleet,  and  light,  and  lone, 
Through  the  dim  cedar  shade ;  the  step  of  one 
That  started  at  a  leaf,  of  one  that  fled, 
Of  one  that  panted  with  some  secret  dread  : — 
What  did  Imelda  there  ?  She  sought  the  scene 
Where    love  so  late  with  youth  and  hope  had 

been; 
Bodings  were  on  her  soul — a  shuddering  thrill 
Ran  through  each  vein,  when  first  the  Naiad's 

rill 
Met  her  with  melody— sweet  sounds  and  low; 
We  hear  them  yet,  they  live  along  its  flow — 
Her  voice  is  music  lost !  The  fountain-side 
She  gained — the  wave  flashed  forth — 't  was  darkly 

dyed 
E'en  as  from  warrior-hearts ;  and  on  its  edge, 

Amidst  the  fern,  and  flowers,  and  moss-tufts 
deep, 


There  lay,  as  lulled  by  stream  and  rostbng  sedge, 
A  youth,  a  graceful  youth.    "  Oh!  dost  thou 
sleep? 
Azzo !"  she  cried,  "  my  Azzo!  is  this  rest  T 
But  then  her  low  tones  faltered : — "  On  thy  brent 
Is  the  stain,— yes,  His  blood!— and  that  cold 

cheek — 
That  moveless  Up! — thou  dost  not  slumber V- 

speak, 

Speak,  Azzo,  my  beloved ! — no  sound— no  tmata! 
What  hath  come  thus  between  our  spirits?— Death ! 
Death  1— I  but  dream— 1  dream  !n— and  there  sbs 

stood, 
A  faint,  frail  trembler,  gazing  first  on  blood, 
With  her  fair  arm  around  yon  cy  pitas  throva, 
Her  form  sustained  by  that  dark  stem  alone, 
And  fading  fast,  like  speU-strack  maid  of  old\ 
Into  white  waves  dissolving,  dear  and  cold; 
When  from  the  grass  her  dimmed  eye  caught  1 


'Twas  where  a  sword  lay  shivered  by  tbestRaa,— 
Her  brother's  sword!— she  knew  h;  and  she  knee 
'Twas  with  a  venomed  point  that  weapon  slew! 
Wo  for  young  love !  But  lore  u  strong.    The* 

came 
Strength  upon  woman's  fragile  heart  and  muse, 
There  came  swift  courage !   On  the  dewy , 
She  knelt,  with  all  her  dark  hair  floating 
Like  a  long  silken  stole ;  she  knelt,  and 
Her  lips  of  glowing  life  to  Ana's  breast, 
Drawing  the  poison  forth,     A  strange,  sad  sight! 
Pale  death,  and  fearless  love,  and  solemn  night !- 
So  the  moon  saw  them  last. 

The  morn  came  **y*»g 

Through  the  green  forest  of  the  Appenum, 
With  all  her  joyous  birds  their  free  fight  1 

And  steps  and  voices  out  among  the  vines. 
What  found  that  day-spring  Aerie  7  Two  fair  I 

laid 
Like  sculptured  sleepers ;  from  the  myrtle  shadr 
Casting  a  gleam  of  beauty  o'er  the  wave, 
Still,  mournful,  sweet    Were  such  things  ftruV 

gravel 
Could  it  be  so  indeed  1  That  radiant  girl. 
Decked  as  for  bridal  hours! — long  braids  of  pod 
Amidst  her  shadowy  locks  were  faintly  •Kinin^ 

As  tears  might  shine,  with  melancholy  hffct; 
And  there  was  gold  her  slender  wak 

And  her  pale  graceful  arms — how  aadlv 
And  fiery  gems  upon  her  breast  were  lying. 
And  round  her  marble  brow  red  roses  dring— 
But  she  died  first ! — the  violet's  hoe  had  spread 

O'er  her  sweet  eye-lids  with  repose  oppressed, 
She  had  bowed  heavily  her  gentle  head, 

And,  on  the  youth's  hushed  bosom,  sunk  to  rot. 
So  slept  they  well ! — the  poison's  work  was  6am\ 
Love  with  true  heart  had  striven — but  Death  had 
won. 
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EDITH, 

A  TALK  OP  THE  WOODS.* 


Du  Heillge !  rufo  dein  Kind  xuruck ! 

Ich  habe  genoawn  dae  irdbche  Quick, 

Ich  babe  gefebt  und  geliebec 

WalUnxteiru 


Whereby  she  caught  its  changes :  to  her  eye, 
The  eye  that  faded  looked  through  gathering 
haze, 

Whence  love,  o'ermastering  mortal  agony, 
Lifted  a  long  deep  melancholy  gaze, 

When  voice  was  not:  that  fond  sad  meaning  pass- 


«ds— oh !  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 
i  great  Western  World,  when  day  declines, 
ider  sounds  the  roll  of  distant  floods, 
deep  the  rustling  of  the  ancient  pines'; 
dimness  gathers  on  the  stilly  air, 
mystery  seems  o'er  every  leaf  to  brood, 
t  is  for  human  heart  to  bear 
might  and  burden  of  the  solitude ! 
that  hour,  midst  those  green  wastes,  there 

img  and  fair ;  and  oh !  how  desolate! 
lismayed;  while  sank  the  crimson  light, 
e  high  cedars  darkened  with  the  night, 
the  sate :  though  many  lay  around, 
pale  and  silent  on  the  bloody  ground, 
evered  from  her  need  and  from  her  wo, 
as  Death  severs  Life.    O'er  that  wild  spot 
t  had  raged,  and  brought  the  valiant  low, 
left  them,  with  the  history  of  their  lot, 
le  forest  oaks.    A  fearful  scene 
r  whose  home  of  other  days  had  been 
he  fair  halls  of  England !  but  the  love 
ch  filled  her  soul  was  strong  to  cast  out  fear, 
f  its  might  upborne  all  else  above, 
ahrank  notr-marked  not  that  the  dead  were 


near. 

i  alone  she  thought,  whose  languid  head 

itly  upon  her  wedded  bosom  fell ; 

ry  of  aught  but  him  on  earth  was  fled, 

ile  heavily  she  felt  his  life-blood  well 

'er  he*  garments  forth,  and  vainly  bound 

her  torn  robe  and  hair  the  streaming  wound, 

>ped,  still  hoped !— Oh !  from  such  hope  how 

long 

action  wooes  the  whispers  that  deceive, 
vhen  the  pressure  of  dismay  grows  strong, 


She  knew  the  fulness  of  her  wo  at  last ! 
One  shriek  the  forests  heard,— and  mute  she  lay,    ^ 
And  cold;  yet  clasping  still  the  precious  clay 
To  her  scarce-heaving  breast.   O  Love  and  Death ! 
Ye  have  sad  meetings  on  this  changeful  earth, 
Many  and  sad !  but  airs  of  heavenly  breath 
Shall  melt  the  links  which  bind  you,  for  your  birth 

Is  for  apart. 

Now  light,  of  richer  hue 
Than  the  moon  sheds,  came  flushing  mist  and  dew; 
The  pines  grew  red  with  morning ;  fresh  winds 

played, 
Bright-coloured  birds  with  splendour  crossed  the 

shade, 
Flitting  on  flower-like  wings ;  glad  murmurs  broke 

From  reed,  and  spray,  and  leaf,  the  living  strings 
Of  earth's  Eolian  lyre,  whose  music  woke 

Into  young  life  and  joy  all  happy  things. 
And  she  too  woke  from  that  long  dreamless  trance, 
The  widowed  Edith:  fearfully  her  glance 
Fell,  as  in  doubt,  on  feces  dark  and  strange, 
And  dusky  forms.    A  sudden  sense  of  change 
Flashed  o'er  her  spirit,  ev'n  as  memory  swept 
The  tide  of  anguish  back  with  thoughts  that 

slept; 
Yet  half  instinctively  she  rose,  and  spread 
Her  arms,  as  *t  were  for  something  lost  or  fled, 
Then  faintly  sank  again.    The  forest-bough, 
With  all  its  whispers,  waved  not  o'er  her  now,— 
Where  was  she?  Midst  the  people  of  the  wild, 

By  the  red  hunter's  fire :  an  aged  chief; 
Whose  home  looked  sad— for  therein  played  no 

child- 
Had  borne  her,  in  the  stillness  of  her  grief, 
To  that  lone  cabin  of  the  woods ;  and  there, 
Won  by  a  form  so  desolately  fair, 
Or  touched  with  thoughts  from  some  past  sorrow 

sprung, 
O'er  her  low  couch  an  Indian  matron  hung, 
While  in  grave  silence,  yet  with  earnest  eye, 
The  ancient  warrior  of  the  waste  stood  by, 


1  we,  that  weep,  watch,  tremble,  ne  er  believe  g^^g  in  watchfulness  his  proud  gray  head, 
•low  indeed  can  fell !  So  bowed  she  there,  A  _,,  u.n;nA  rttl  hi*  how. 


the  dying,  while  unconscious  prayer 
all  her  soul.    Now  poured  the  moonlight 

own, 

ng  the  pine-stems  through  the  foliage  brown, 
fire-flies,  kindling  up  the  leafy-place, 
fitful  radiance  o'er  the  warrior's  face, 


unded  oo  inddaaai  related  in  an  American  work, 
:heiofOooaec*fcm." 


And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

And  life  returned, 

Life,  but  with  all  its  memories  of  the  dead, 

To  Edith's  heart;  and  well  the  sufferer  learned 

Her  task  of  meek  endurance,  well  she  wore 

The  chastened  grief  that  humbly  can  adore, 

Midst  blinding  tsars.    B«t  unto  that  old  pair, 

Ev'n  as  a  breath  of  spring's  awakening  air, 

Her  presence  was;  or  a  sweet  wild  tune 

Bringing  back  tender  thoufchU^^^^^* 
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Depart  with  childhood.    Sadly  they  had  teen 

A  daughter  to  the  land  of  spirits  go, 
And  ever  from  that  time  her  fading  mien, 

And  voice,  like  winds  of  summer,  sod  and  low% 
Had  haunted  their  dim  years;  but  Edith's  faco 
Now  looked  in  holy  sweetness  from  her  place, 
And  they  again  seemed  parents.    Oh !  the  joy ! 
The  rich,  deep  blessedness — though  earth's  alloy, 
Fear,  that  still  bodes,  be  there — of  pouring  forth 
The  heart's  whole  power  of  love,  its  wealth  and 

worth 
Of  strong  affection,  in  one  healthful  flow 
On  something  all  its  own ! — that  kindly  glow, 
Which  to  shut  inward  is  consuming  pain, 
Gives  the  glad  soul  its  flowering  time  again, 
When,   like  the  sunshine,   freed. — And    gentle 

cares 
Th'  adopted  Edith  meekly  gave  for  theirs 
Who  loved  her  thus : — her  spirit  dwelt,  the  while, 
With  the  departed,  and  her  patient  smile 
Spoke  of  farewells  to  earth ; — yet  still  she  prayed, 
Ev'n  o'er  her  soldier's  lowly  grave,  for  aid 
One  purpose  to  fulfil,  to  leave  one  trace 
Brightly  recording  that  her  dwelling-place 
Had  been  among  the  wilds ;  for  well  she  knew 
The  secret  whisper  of  her  bosom  true, 
Which  warned  her  hence. 

And  now,  by  many  a  word 
Linked  unto  moments  when  the  heart  was  stirred, 
By  the  sweet  moumfulness  of  many  a  hymn, 
Sung  when  the  woods  at  eve  grew  hushed  and 

dim, 
By  the  persuasion  of  her  fervent  eye, 
All  eloquent  with  child-like  piety, 
Bv  the  still  beaut  v  of  her  life,  she  strove 
To  win  for  heaven,  and  heaven-born  truth,  the 

love 
Poured  out  on  her  so  freely. — Nor  in  vain 
Was  that  soft-breathing  influence  to  enchain 
The  soul  in  gentle  bonds:  by  slow  degrees 
Light  followed  on.  as  when  a  summer  breeze 
Parts  the  deep  masses  of  the  forest  shade 
And  lets  the  sunbeam  through: — her  voice  was 

made 
Ev'n  such  a  breeze;  and  she.  a  lowly  guide, 
By  faith  and  sorrow  rnisod  and  purified, 
So  to  the  Cross  her  Indian  fosterers  led, 
Until  their  prayers  were  one 

spread 
O'er  the  blue  lake,  and  when  the  sunset's  glow 
Touched  into  golden  bronze  the  cypress-bough, 
And  when  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  time 
Sank  on  her  heart,  though  no  melodious  chime 


But  her  form  wasted,  and  her  fair  young  cheek 
Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  fatal  streak. 
A  rose  whose  root  was  death.     The  parting  sigh 
Of  autumn  through  the  forests  had  gone  by. 
And  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wanderings  lone 
Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strovn, 
Flushing  the  air;  and  winter's  Mast  had  been 
Amidst  the  pines ;  and  now  a  softer  green 
Fringed  their  dark  boughs ;  for  spring  again  hid 


come. 


The  sunny  spring !  but  Edith  to  her  bora 
Was  journeying  fast.    Alas !  wc  think  it  «d 
To  part  with  life,  when  all  the  earth  took*  rjaJ 
In  her  young  lovely  things,  when  voices  birak 
Into  sweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  wik;-- 
Is  it  not  brighter  then,  in  that  far  dime 
Where  graves  are  not,  nor  blights  of  changcfU 

time, 
If  here  such  glory  dwell  with  passing  Unoi. 
Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  Urate? 
So  thought  the  dying  one.     'T  was  early  day, 
And  sounds  and  odours  with  the  breeze*'  pUy, 
Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cafe 

door, 
Unto  her  couch  life's  farewell  sweetness  bar; 
Then  with  a  look  where  all  her  hope  awoke. 
"  My  father !"— to  the  gray-haired  chief  she  spokr- 
"Know'st  thou  that  I  depart T— "I  know.  1 

know," 
He  answered  mournfully,  "  that  thou  most  £o 
To  thy  beloved,  my  daughter  !n — '*  Sorrow  mil 
For  me,  kind  mother!"  with  Beck  smiles  otn 
more 
She  murmured  in  low  tones;  "one  happy  lot 
A  waits,  us,  friends !  upon  the  better  shore; 
For  we  have  prayed  together  in  one  tru*t, 
And  lifted  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust. 
To  God,  who  gave  them.     Lay  me  bv  znin?  owa. 
Under  the  cedar-shade :  where  he  is  gone 
Thither  I  go.     There  will  my  sisters  be. 
And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  kr*f 
My  childhood's  prayer  was  learned,— the  Saiiec't 

prayer 
Which  now  ye  know, — and   I   shall  inert  no 

there, 
Father,  and  gentle  mother ! — ye  have  booni 
The  bruised  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  fbunJ 
When  morning  By  Mercy's  children."— From  the  matron*  en 
:  Dropped  tears,  her  sole  and  passionate  repfr 
.  But  Edith  felt  them  not ;  for  now  a  sleep. 
'  Solemnly  beautiful,  a  stillness  deep. 
Fell  on  her  settled  face.     Then,  sad  and  stew. 
And  mantling  up  his  stately  head  in  wo. 


Wakened  the  wilderness,  their  prayers  were  one.    "  Thou  Yt  passing  hence,"  he  sang,  that  wirnte 
— Now  might  she  pass  in  hojie,  her  work  was  done. ,         old, 


And  she  iras  passing  from  the  woods  away; 
The  broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 
Amidst  those  alien  shades;  her  eye  was  bright 
Ev'n  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  Yigta, 


In  sounds  like  those  by  plaintive  waters  roIW 

"  Tbou  'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  sale, 
tad  the  hunters  hearth  away ; 
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time  of  flower*,  for  the  summer's  pride, 
rhter  I  thou  canst  not  stay. 

t  journeying  to  thy  spirit's  home, 
re  the  skies  are  ever  clear; 
m-month's  golden  hours  will  come, 
Jiey  shall  not  find  thee  here. 

e  shall  miss  thy  voice,  my  bird ! 
>r  our  whispering  pine ; 
shall  midst  the  leaves  be  heard, 
lot  a  song  like  thine. 

ec  that  roves  o'er  stream  and  hill, 
ng  of  winter  gone, 
uch  sweet  fall*— yet  caught  we  still 
rewell  in  its  tone. 

>u,  my  bright  one  1  thou  shalt  be 
re  farewell  sounds  are  o'er ; 
n  the  eyes  thou  lov'st,  shalt  see 
jar  of  parting  more. 

»sy  grave  thy  tears  have  wet, 
the  wind's  wild  moanings  by, 
eith  thy  kindred  shalt  forget, 
t  flowers — not  such  as  die. 

adow  from  thy  brow  shall  melt, 
sorrow  from  thy  strain, 
lere  thine  earthly  smile  hath  dwelt, 
hearts  shall  thirst  in  vain. 

ill  our  cabin  be,  and  lone, 
n  thou,  its  light,  art  fled; 
:h  thy  step  the  pathway  shown 
•  the  happy  dead. 

e  will  follow  thee,  our  guide! 

join  that  shining  band ; 

rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side— 

>  the  better  land !" 

>ng  had  ceased — the  listeners  caught  no 

sath, 

>vely  sleep  had  melted  into  death. 


THE  INDIAN  CITY.* 


list  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  sear  1 
ic  bean's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
ut  whkh  disfigures  it. 

ChUde  Harold. 


I. 

in  splendour  went  down  the  day 
plain  where  an  Indian  city  lay, 


•  Froma  tab  to  Fort***  Oriental  Msmoira 


With  its  crown  of  domes  o'er  the  sorest  high, 

Red  as  if  rased  in  the  burning  sky, 

And  its  deep  groves  pierced  by  the  rays  which  made 

A  bright  stream's  way  through  each  long  arcade, 

Tifl  the  pillared  vaults  of  the  Banian  stood, 

Like  torch-lit  aisles  midst  the  solemn  wood, 

And  the  plantain  glittered  with  leaves  of  gold, 

As  a  tree  midst  the  genii-gardens  old, 

And  the  cypress  lifted  a  blazing  spire, 

And  the  stems  of  the  cocoas  were  shafts  of  fire. 

Many  a  white  pagoda's  gleam 

Slept  lovely  round  upon  lake  and  stream, 

Broken  alone  by  the  lotus-flowers, 

As  they  caught  the  glow  of  the  sun's  last  hours, 

Like  rosy  wine  in  their  cups,  and  shed 

Its  glory  forth  on  their  crystal  bed. 

Many  a  graceful  Hindoo  maid, 

With  the  water-vase  from  the  palmy  shade, 

Came  gliding  light  as  the  desert's  roe, 

Down  marble  steps  to  the  tanks  below ; 

And  a  cool  sweet  plashing  was  ever  heard, 

As  the  molten  glass  of  the  wave  was  stirred ; 

And  a  murmur,  thrilling/the  scented  air, 

Told  where  the  Bramin  bowed  in  prayer. 

There  wandered  a  noble  Moslem  boy 
Through  the  scene  of  beauty  in  breathless  joy ; 
He  gazed  where  the  stately  city  rose 
Like  a  pageant  of  clouds  in  its  red  repose ; 
He  turned  where  birds  through  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  the  woods  went  glancing  on  starry  plume ; 
He  tracked  the  brink  of  the  shining  lake, 
By  the  tall  canes  feathered  in  tuft  and  brake, 
Till  the  path  he  chose,  in  its  mazes  wound 
To  the  very  heart  of  the  holy  ground. 

And  there  lay  the  water,  as  if  enshrined 
In  a  rocky  urn  from  the  sun  and  wind, 
Bearing  the  hues  of  the  grove  on  high, 
Far  down  through  its  dark  still  purity. 
The  flood  beyond,  to  the  fiery  west 
Spread  out  like  a  metal-mirror's  breast, 
But  that  lone  bay,  in  its  dimness  deep, 
Seemed  made  for  the  swimmer's  joyous  leap, 
For  the  stag  athirst  from  the  noontide  chase, 
For  all  free  things  of  the  wild-wood's  race. 

Like  a  falcon's  glance  on  the  wide  blue  sky, 
Was  the  kindling  flash  of  the  boy's  glad  eye, 
Like  a  sea-bird's  flight  to  the  foaming  wave, 
From  the  shadowy  bank  was  the  bound  he  gave ; 
Dashing  the  spray-drops,  cold  and  white, 
O'er  the  glossy  leaves  in  his  young  delight, 
And  bowing  his  locks  to  the  waters  clear- 
Alas  !  he  dreamt  not  that  fate  was  near. 

His  mother  looked  from  her  tent  the  while, 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  with  a  quiet  smile : 
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She,  on  her  way  onto  Mecca's  fane, 

Had  stayed  the  march  of  her  pilgrim-train, 

Calmly  to  linger  a  few  brief  hours, 

In  the  Bramin  city's  glorious  bowers ; 

For  the  pomp  of  the  forest,  the  wave's  bright  fall, 

The  red  gold  of  sunset— she  loved  them  all. 

II. 

The  moon  rose  clear  in  the  splendour  given 
To  the  deep-blue  night  of  an  Indian  heaven ; 
The  boy  from  the  high-arched  woods  came  back — 
Oh !  what  had  he  met  in  his  lonely  track  1 
Theserpent'sglance,  through  the  long  reeds  bright? 
The  arrowy  spring  of  the  tiger's  might  ? 
No ! — yet  as  one  by  a  conflict  worn, 
With  his  graceful  hair  all  soiled  and  torn, 
And  a  gloom  on  the  lids  of  his  darkened  eye, 
And  a  gash  on  his  bosom — he  came  to  die ! 
He  looked  for  the  face  to  his  young  heart  sweet, 
And  found  it,  and  sank  at  his  mother's  feet 

"  Speak  to  me ! — whence  doth  the  swift  blood  run  9 
What  hath  befallen  thee,  my  child,  my  son  1" 
The  mist  of  death  on  his  brow  lay  pale, 
But  his  voice  just  lingered  to  breathe  the  tale, 
Murmuring  faintly  of  wrongs  and  scorn, 
And  wounds  from  the  children  of  Brahma  bom : 
This  was  the  doom  for  a  Moslem  found 
With  foot  profane  on  their  holy  ground, 
This  was  for  sullying  the  pure  waves  free 
Unto  them  alone — 't  was  their  Gods  decree. 

A  change  came  o'er  his  wandering  look — 

The  mother  shrieked  not  then,  nor  shook : 

Breathless  she  knelt  in  her  son's  young  blood, 

Rending  her  mantle  to  staunch  its  flood  ; 

But  it  rushed  like  a  river  which  none  may  stay, 

Bearing  a  flower  to  the  deep  away. 

That  which  our  love  to  the  earth  would  chain, 

Fearfully  striving  with  Heaven  in  vain, 

That  which  fades  from  us,  while  yet  we  hold, 

Clasped  to  our  bosoms,  its  mortal  mould, 

Was  fleeting  before  her,  afar  and  fast ; 

One  moment — the  soul  from  the  face  had  passed ! 

Are  there  no  words  for  that  common  wo  1 
— Ask  of  the  thousands,  its  depth  that  know ! 
The  boy  had  breathed,  in  his  dreaming  rest, 
Like  a  low-voiced  dove,  on  her  gentle  breast ; 
He  had  stood,  when  she  sorrowed,  beside  her  knee, 
Painfully  stilling  his  quick  heart's  glee ; 
He  had  kissed  from  her  cheek  the  widow's  tears, 
With  the  loving  lip  of  bis  infant  years ; 
He  had  smiled  o'er  her  path  like  a  bright  spring- 
day — 
Now  in  his  blood  on  the  earth  he  lay ! 
Murdered! — Alas!  and  we  love  so  well 
In  a  world  where  anguish  like  this  can  &w&\ 


She  bowed  down  mutely  o'er  hex  ■ 
They  that  stood  round  her  watched  in  dread; 
They  watched— she  knew  not  they  wen  by— 
Her  soul  sat  veiled  in  its  agony. 
On  the  silent  lip  she  pressed  no  kiss, 
Too  stern  was  the  grasp  of  her  pangs  for  thfe; 
She  shed  no  tear  as  her  face  bent  low, 
O'er  the  shining  hair  of  the  lifeless  brow; 
She  looked  but  into  the  halfrhut  eye, 
With  a  gase  that  found  there  no  reply, 
And  shrieking,  mantled  her  head  from  affct, 
And  fell,  struck  down  by  her  sorrow's  nsgfct! 

And  what  deep  change,  what  work  of  pom, 
Was  wrought  on  her  secret  soul  that  hour! 
How  rose  the  lonely  one? — She  rose 
Like  a  prophetess  from  dark  repose ! 
And  proudly  flung  from  her  face  the  veil, 
And  shook  the  hair  from  her  sorehead  pals. 
And  'midst  her  wondering  handmaids 
With  the  sodden  glance  of  a  dauntless 
Ay,  lifting  up  to  the  midnight  sky 
A  brow  in  its  regal  passion  high, 
With  a  close  and  rigid  grasp  she  pressed 
The  blood-stained  robe  to  her  heaving  breast, 
And  said— "Not  yet— not  yet  1  weep, 
Nor.  yet  my  spirit  shall  sink  or  sleep, 
Not  till  yon  city,  in  ruins  rent, 
Be  piled  for  its  victim's  monument. 
— Cover  his  dust !  bear  it  on  befoce  1 
It  shall  visit  those  temple-gates  once 


And  away  in  the  train  of  death  she  turned, 
The  strength  of  her  step  was  the  heart  that  bans]; 
And  the  Bramin  groves  in  the  starlight  smiled, 
As  the  mother  passed  with  her  slaughtered  chili 

III. 

Hark !  a  wild  sound  of  the  desert's  horn 
Through  the  woods  round  the  Indian  city  borne, 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal  and  tambour  afar — 
War !  't  is  the  gathering  of  Moslem  war! 
The  Bramin  looked  from  the  leaguered  tower*  ■ 
He  saw  the  wild  archer  amidst  his  bowers; 
And  the  lake  that  flash'd  through  the  plantain  shade 
As  the  light  of  the  lances  along  it  played; 
And  the  canes  that  shook  as  if  winds  wen  higt, 
When  the  fiery  steed  of  the  waste  swept  by; 
And  the  camp  as  it  lay,  like  a  billowy  sea, 
Wide  round  the  sheltering  Banian  tree. 

There  stood  one  tent  from  the  rest  apart— 
That  was  the  place  of  a  wounded  heart. 
— Oh !  deep  is  a  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong; 
And  full  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight, 
Doth  the  ire  of  a  crushed  affection  light 

Maimuna  from  realm  to  realm  had  passed, 
tad  tax  Uk  had  rang  like  a  trumpet's  blast. 
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There  had  been  words  from  her  pale  lips  poured, 
Each  one  a  spell  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
The  Tartar  had  sprung  from  his  steed  to  hear, 
And  the  dark  chief  of  Araby  grasped  his  spear, 
Till  a  chain  of  long  lances  begirt  the  wall, 
And  a  vow  was  recorded  that  doomed  its  fall. 
Back  with  the  dust  of  her  son  she  came, 
When  her  voice  had  kindled  that  lightning  flame; 
She  came  in  the  might  of  a  queenly  foe, 
Banner,  and  javelin,  and  bended  bow ; 
But  a'deeper  power  on  her  forehead  sate— 
There  sought  the  warrior  his  star  of  fate ; 
Her  eye's  wild  flash  through  the  tented  Una 
Was  nailed  as  a  spirit  and  a  sign, 
And  the  faintest  tone  from  her  lip  was  caught, 
As  a  Sybil's  breath  of  prophetic  thought 

Vain,  bitter  glory! — the  gift  of  grie(j 
That  lights  up  vengeance  to  find  relief 
Transient  and  faithless! — it  can  not  fill 
So  the  deep  void  of  the  heart,  nor  still 
The  yearning  left  by  a  broken  tie, 
That  haunted  fever  of  which  we  die ! 

Sickening  she  turned  from  her  sad  renown, 
As  a  king  in  death  might  reject  his  crown; 
Slowly  the  strength  of  the  walls  gave  way — 
She  withered  taster  from  day  to  day. 
All  the  proud  sounds  of  that  bannered  plain, 
To  stay  the  flight  of  her  soul  were  vain : 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  it  had  striven,  and  worn 
The  frail  dust  ne'er  for  such  conflicts  born, 
Tin  the  bars  were  rent,  and  the  hour  was  come 
For  its  fearful  rushing  through  darkness  home. 

The  bright  sun  set  in  his  pomp  and  pride, 
As  on  that  eve  when  the  fair  boy  died ; 
She  gased  from  her  couch,  and  a  softness  fell 
O'er  her  weary  heart  with  the  day's  farewell ; 
She  spoke,  and  her  voice  in  its  dying  tone 
Had  an  echo  of  feelings  that  long  seemed  flown. 
She  murmured  a  low  sweet  cradle  song, 
Strange  midst  the  din  of  a  warrior  throng, 
A  song  of  the  time  when  her  boy's  young  cheek 
Had  glowed  on  her  breast  in  its  slumber  meek ; 
But  something  which  breathed  from  that  mournful 

strain 
Sent  a  fitful  gust  o'er  her  soul  again, 
And  starting  as  if  from  a  dream,  she  cried — 
"  Give  him  proud  burial  at  my  side  t 
There,  by  yon  lake,  where  the  palm-boughs  wave, 
When  the  temples  are  faDen,  make  there  our 

grave." 

And  the  temples  fell,  though  the  spirit  passed, 
That  stayed  not  for  victory's  voice  at  last ; 
When  the  day  was  won  for  the  inartyr-dead, 
For  the  broken  heart,  and  the  bright  blood  shed. 


Through  the  gates  of  the  vanquished  the  Tartar 

steed 
Bore  in  the  avenger  with  foaming  speed ; 
Free  swept  the  flame  through  the  idol-fanes, 
And  the  streams  glowed  red,  as  from  warrior-veins, 
And  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  let  loose  to  slay, 
Like  the  panther  leapt  on  its  flying  prey, 
Till  a  city  of  ruin  begirt  the  shade, 
Where  the  boy  and  his  mother  at  rest  were  laid. 

Palace  and  tower  on  that  plain  were  left, 
Like  fallen  trees  by  the  lightning  cleft; 
The  wild  vine  mantled  the  stately  square, 
The  Rajah's  throne  was  the  serpent's  lair, 
And  the  jungle  grass  o'er  the  altar  sprung — 
This  was  the  work  of  one  deep  heart  wrung ! 


THE  PEASANT  GIRL  OP  THE  RHONE. 


——There  is  bat  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried! 

There,  there  is  all  that  atiU  remains  of  him, 
That  single  apot  if  the  whole  earth  tome. 

Colerid£C»  WaUenaldn. 

Alas!  our  young  affections  ran  to  waste, 
Or  water  but  the  desert— Cfttfcfe  Harold, 


There  went  a  warrior's  funeral  through  the  night, 
A  waving  of  tall  plumes,  a  ruddy  light 
Of  torches,  fitfully  and  wildly  thrown 
From  the  high  woods,  along  the  sweeping  Rhone, 
Far  down  the  waters.    Heavily  and  dead, 
Under  the  moaning  trees  the  horse-hoof's  tread 
In  muffled  sounds  upon  the  greensward  fell, 
As  chieftains  passed ;  and  solemnly  the  swell 
Of  the  deep  requiem,  o'er  the  gleaming  river 
Borne  with  the  gale,  and  with  the  leaves'  low 

shiver, 
Floated  and  died.    Proud  mourners  there,  yet  pale, 

Wore  man's  mute  anguish  sternly; — but  of  one 
Oh !  who  shall  speak?    What  words  hit  brow  un- 
veil! 

A  father  following  to  the  grave  his  son  I 
That  is  no  grief  to  picture!  Sad  and  slow, 

Through  the  wood-shadows  moved  the  knightly 
train, 
With  youth's  fair  form  upon  the  bier  laid  low, 

Fair  even  when  found,  amidst  the  bloody  slain, 
Stretched  by  its  broken  lance.    They  reached  tht 
lone 

Baronial  chapel,  where  the  forest  gloom 
Fell  heaviest,  for  the  massy  boughs  had  grown 

Into  thich  archways,  as  to  vault  the  tomb. 
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Stately  they  trod  the  hollow  ringing  able, 
A  strange  deep  echo  shuddering  through  the  pile, 
Till  crested  heads  at  last,  in  silence  bent 
Round  the  De  Coucis'  antique  monument, 
When  dust  to  dust  was  given : — and  Aymer  slept, 

Beneath  the  drooping  banners  of  his  line, 
Whose  broidered  folds  the  Syrian  wind  had  swept 

Proudly  and  oft  o'er  fields  of  Palestine: 
So  the  sad  rite  was  closed. — The  sculptor  gave 
Trophies,  ere  long,  to  deck  that  lordly  grave. 
And  the  pale  image  of  a  youth,  arrayed 
As  warriors  are  for  fight,  but  calmly  laid 

In  slumber  on  his  shield. — Then  all  was  done, 
All  still,  around  the  dead.— His  name  was  heard 
Perchance  when  wine-cups  flowed,  and  hearts 
were  stirred 

By  some  old  song,  or  tale  of  battle  won, 
Told  round  the  hearth :  but  in  his  father's  breast 
Manhood's  high  passions  woke  again,  and  pressed 
On  to  their  mark ;  and  in  his  friend's  clear  eye 
There  dwelt  no  shadow  of  a  dream  gone  by; 
And  with  the  brethren  of  his  fields,  the  feast 
Was  gay  as  when  the  voice  whose  sounds  had 

ceased 
Mingled  with  theirs. — Ev'n  thus  life's  rushing 

tide 
Bears  back  affection  from  the  grave's  dark  side : 
Alas!  to  think  of  this! — the  heart's  void  place 

Filled  up  so  soon! — so  like  a  summer-cloud, 
All  that  we  loved  to  pass  and  leave  no  trace ! — 

He  lay  forgotten  in  his  early  shroud. 
Forgotten'? — not  of  all! — the  sunny  smile 
Glancing  in  play  o'er  that  proud  lip  crewhile, 
And  the  dark  locks  whose  breezy  waving  threw 
A  gladness  round,  whene'er  their  shade  withdrew 
From  the  bright  brow ;  and  all  the  sweetness  ly- 
ing 

Within  that  eagle-eye's  jet  radiance  deep, 
And  all  the  music  with  that  young  voice  dying, 

Whose  joyous  echoes  made  the  quick  heart  leap 
As  at  a  hunter's  bugle — these  things  lived 
Still  in  one  breast,  whose  silent  love  survived 
The  pomps  of  kindred  sorrow. — Day  by  day, 
On  Aymer's  tomb  fresh  flowers  in  garlands  lay, 
Through  the  dim  fane  soft  summer-odours  breath- 
ing, 
And  all  the  pale  sepulchral  trophies  wreathing, 
And  with  a  flush  of  deeper  brilliance  glowing 
In  the  rich  light,  like  molten  rubies  flowing 
Through  storied  windows  down.   The  violet  there 
Might  speak  of  love — a  secret  love  and  lowly, 
And  the  rose  image  all  things  fleet  and  fair, 
And  the  faint  passion-flower,  the  sad  and  holy, 
Tell  of  diviner  hopes.     But  whose  light  hand, 
As  for  an  altar,  wove  the  radiant  band  ? 
Whose  gentle  nurture  brought,  from  hidden  dells, 
That  gem-like  wealth  of  blossoms  and  sweet  bells, 
To  blush  through  every  season! — Blight  and  chill 


amrblenpear 


For  years,  those  gorgeous 

And  brightly  Heaping  marble^jear  aad  helm, 
Even  through  mid-winter,  filled  the  soatade 

With  a  strange  smile,  a  glow  of  aamsatr'sRaki. 
Surely  some  fond  and  fervent  heart  was  pouring 
Its  youth's  vain  warship  on  the  dost,  adoring 
In  tone  devotedneasl 

One  spring-morn  rose, 

And  found,  within  that  tomb's  proad  shads* 
laid — 
Oh!  not  as  midst  the  vineyards,  to  repose 

From  the  fierce  noon — a  dark-haired  psastof 
maid: 
Who  could  reveal  her  story  1— That  stifl  net 

Had  once  been  fair;  for  on  the  clear  tread 
brow, 
And  the  coned  lip,  there  lingered  yet  sock  grace 

As  sculpture  give*  its  dreame;  and  long  sad  be 
The  deep  black  lashes,  o'er  the  hal£shat  eye- 
For  death  was  on  its  has— foil  tnonrnraDy. 
But  the  cold  cheek  was  sunk,  the  raven  hair 
Dimmed  the  alight  form  all  wasted,  as  by  cue. 
Whence  came  that  early  blightl—Ar  kmdrsfi 

place 
Was  not  amidst  the  high  De  Conci  race; 
Yet  there  her  shrine  had  been ! — She  grasped  t 


The  tomb's  last  garland !— This  was  love  in  dean ! 


INDIAN  WOMAN'S  DEATH  SONG. 

An  Indian  woman,  driven  to  despair  by  her  hat- 
band's desertion  of  her  for  another  wife,  entered  i 
canoe  with  her  children,  and  rowed  it  down  tbt 
Mississippi  toward  a  cataract.  Her  voice  was 
heard  from  the  shore  singing  a  mournful  death- 
song,  until  overpowered  by  the  sound  of  the  wa- 
ters in  which  she  perished.  The  tale  is  related  in 
Long's  Expedition  to  the  source  of  St.  Peter  a  Ri- 
ver. 


Non,  jene  pub virreavecun  eoeorbriae.    Cause* 9 
retrouve  la  jots,  et  que  je  m'unisae  aiurespriu  libra  di  Pa* 

Bride  of  Me* si  ma. 
Translated  by  Madame  De  SneL 

Let  not  my  child  be  a  girl,  for  very  sad  it  the  life  of  »  w> 
man.  Tht  Promt. 


Down  a  broad  river  of  the  western  wild*, 
Piercing  thick  forest  glooms,  a  light  canoe 
Swept  with  the  current :  fearful  was  the  speed 
Of  the  frail  bark,  as  by  a  tempest's  wing 
Borne  leaf-like  on  to  where  the  mist  of  spray 
Rose  with  the  cataract's  thunder. — Yet  withm, 
Proudly,  and  datmtleatry,  and  all  alone, 
Save  that  a  babe  lay  sleeping  at  her  breast, 


Might  touch  the  changing  woods,  but  AuVj  stain,    * K  ^tamaxv  «mi\  ujjan  her  Indian  brow 
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Sat  a  strange  gtsjP&s,  and  her  dark  hair  waved 
Ai  if  triumphantly.    She  proved  her  child, 
In  its  bright  slumber,  to  her  beating  heart, 
And  lifted  her  sweet  voice,  that  rose  awhile 
Above  the  sound  of  waters,  high  and  clear, 
Wafting  a  wild  proud  strain,  her  song  of  death. 

Roll  swiftly  to  the  Spirit's  land,  thou  mighty  stream 

and  free! 
Father  of  ancient  waters,(5)  roll  I  and  bear  oar 

lives  with  thee ! 
The  weary  bird  that  storms  have  tossed,  would 

seek  the  sunshine's  calm, 
And  the  deer  that  hath  the  arrow's  hurt,  flies  to 

the  woods  of  balm. 

Roll  on !— my  warrior's  eye  hath  looked  upon  ano- 
ther's face, 

And  mine  hath  faded  from  his  soul,  as  fades  a 
moonbeam's  trace ; 

My  shadow  comes  not  o'er  his  pith,  my  whisper 
to  his  dream, 

He  flings  away  the  broken  reed — roll  swifter  yet, 
thou  stream  I 

The  voice  that  spoke  of  other  days  is  hushed  with- 
in his  breast, 

But  mine  its  lonely  music  haunts,  and  will  not  let 
merest; 

It  sings  a  low  and  mournful  song  of  gladness  that 
is  gone, 

I  can  not  live  without  that  light — Father  of  waves ! 
roll  on! 

Will  he  not  miss  the  bounding  step  that  met  him 
from  the  chase  1 

The  heart  of  love  that  made  his  home  an  ever  sun- 
ny place? 

Tilt  hand  that  spread  the  hunter's  board,  and 
decked  his  couch  of  yore  1 — 

Ho  will  not !— roll,  dark  foaming  stream,  on  to  the 
better  shore ! 

Some  blessed  fount  amidst  the  woods  of  that  bright 
land  must  flow, 

Whose  waters  from  my  soul  may  have  the  memo- 
ry of  this  wo ; 

Some  gentle  wind  must  whisper  there,  whose 
breath  may  waft  away 

The  burden  of  the  heavy  night,  the  sadness  of  the 
day. 

And  thou,  my  babe !  though  born,  like  me,  lor 

woman's  weary  lot, 
Smile !— to  that  wasting  of  the  heart,  my  own !  I 

leave  thee  not ; 
Too  bright  a  thing  art  thou  to  pine  m  aching  lore 

away, 
Thy  mother  bears  thee  far,  young  Fawn!  from 

sorrow  and  deny. 


She  bears  thee  to  the  glorious  bowers  where  none 
are  heard  to  weep, 

And  where  th'  unkind  one  hath  no  power  again 
to  trouble  sleep ; 

And  where  the  soul  shall  find  its  youth,  as  waken- 
ing from  a  dream, — 

One  moment,  and  that  realm  is  ours— On,  on,  dark 
rolling  stream! 


JOAN  OF  ARC,  IN  RHEIMS. 

Jeanne  d' Arc  avait  eu  la  joie  de  voir  a  Chalons 
quelques  amis  de  son  enfance.  Une  joie  plus  in- 
effable encore  I'attendait  a  Rheims,  au  sein  de  son 
triomphe:  Jacques  d'Arc,  son  pere  y  se  trouva, 
aussitot  que  de  troupes  de  Charles  VII.  y  furent 
entrees ;  et  comme  les  deux  freres  de  notre  Heroine 
l'avaicnt  accompagn6s,  elle  se  vit,  pour  un  instant 
au  milieu  de  sa  famille,  dans  les  bras  dun  pere 
vertueojL —  Vie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc. 


Thou  ha«  a  charm*!  cop,  O  Fame ! 

A  draught  that  mantles  high, 
And  aeemi  to  lift  this  earth-bora  frame 

Above  mortality : 
Away!  to  me— <a  woman— bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection'*  spring. 


That  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old, 
When  peal  on  peal  of  mighty  music  rolled 
Forth  from  her  thronged  cathedral ;  while  around, 
A  multitude,  whose  billows  made  no  sound, 
Chained  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  though  elate 
With  victory,  listened  at  their  temple's  gate. 
And  what  was  done  within  1 — within,  the  light 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows 
flowing, 
Tinged  with  soft  awfulness  a  stately  sight, 

The  chivalry  of  France,  their  proud  heads  bow- 
ing 
In  martial  vassalage! — while  midst  that  ring, 
And  shadowed  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  king 
Received  his  birthright's  crown.    For  this,  the 

hymn 
Swelled  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim, 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  th'  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.    But  who,  alone 
And  unapproached,  beside  the  altar-atone, 
With  the  white  banner,  forth  like  sunshine  stream- 
ing, 
And  the  gold  helm,  through  clouds  of  fragrance 

gleaming, 
Silent  and  radiant  stood! — the  helm  was  raised, 
And  the  fair  face  revealed,  that  upward  gazed, 

Intensely  worshipping: — a  still,  dear  face, 
Youthful,  but  brightly  solemn! — Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  mat  \att»Vut  tat$  taoti^t&MdLt 
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Yet  glorified  with  inspiration's  trace 
On  its  pure  paleness;  while,  enthroned  above, 
The  pictured  virgin,  with  ber  smile  of  love, 
Seemed  bending  o'er  her  votaress. — That  slight 

form! 
Was  that  the  leader  through  the  battle-storm  1 
Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye, 
Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  flashed 

high? 
*T  was  so,  even  so ! — and  thou,  the  shepherd's 

child, 
Joanne,  the  lowly  dreamer  of  the  wild ! 
Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour, 
Hath  woman,  mantled  with  victorious  power, 
Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand, 
Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land ; 
And  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown, 
lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown, 
Ransomed  for  France  by  thee! 

The  rites  are  done. 
Now  let  the  dome  with  trumpet-notes  be  shaken, 
And  bid  the  echoes  of  the  tombs  awaken, 
And  come  thou  forth,  that  Heaven's  rejoicing 
sun 
May  give  thee  welcome  from  thine  own  blue  skies, 

Daughter  of  victory !— a  triumphant  strain, 
A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies, 

Gushed  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fane, 
And   forth  she  came. — Then   rose   a   nation's 

sound — 
Oh!  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound, 
The  wind  bears  onward  with  the  stormy  cheer 
Man  give  to  glory  on  her  high  career ! 
Is  there  indeed  such  power  1 — far  deeper  dwells 
In  one  kind  household  voice,  to  reach  the  cells 
Whence  happiness  flows  forth! — The  shouts  that 

filled 
The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  stilled 
One  moment ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone, 
As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown, 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart. — "Joanne! — 

Who  spoke 
Like  those  whose  childhood  with  her  childhood 
grew 
Under    one    roof? — "Joanne!" — that    murmur 

broke 
With  sounds  of  weeping  forth ! — She  turned — 
she  knew 
Beside  her,  marked  from  all  the  thousands  there, 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair, 
The  stately  shepherd ;  and  the  youth,  whose  joy 
From  his  dark  eye  flashed  proudly ;  and  the  boy 
The  youngest-born,  that  ever  loved  her  best ; 
11  Father !  and  ye,  my  brothers !" — On  the  breast 
Of  that  gray  sire  she  sank — and  swiftly  back, 
Ev*n  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track 
Her  free  thoughts  flowed. — She  saw  the  pomp  no 


And  to  the  Fairy's  fountairrtnjbe  gbsV,(6) 
Where  her  young  sisters  by  her  side  had  play i 
And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  nse 
Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  repast, 
Her  spirit  turned. — The  very  wood-note,  sun; 

In  early  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwt 
Where  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beech-leaves  hi 

Was  in  her  heart;  a  music  heard  and  felt, 
Winning  ber  back  to  nature. — She  unbound 

The  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head. 
And,  with  her  bright  locks  bowed  to  sweep  i 
ground, 

Lifting  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy,  and  awi- 
" Bless  me,  my  frther,  bless  me!  and  win  fee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen-tree, 
Let  me  return!" 

Oh!  never  did  thine  eyt 
Through  the  green  haunts  of  happy  udaacy 
Wander  again,  Joanne ! — too  much  of  nasi 
Had  shed  its  radiance  on  thy/  peasant  naav-, 
Arid  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  pries, 
The  trusting  heart's  repose,  the  pandas 
Of  home  with  all  it  fovea,  doth  frfte  allow 
The  crown  of  gfory^into  woman's  brow. 


PAULINE. 


To  die  lor  what  we  love  I— Oh!  there  wpowsr 
In  the  true  heart,  and  pride,  and  joy,  far  flu; 
k  is  to  Jrve  without  the  vanished  Ifeht 
That  strength  is  needed. 

Corf  trapasm  a!  trapeswr  (Ton  Gkrao 
Delia  vita  mortal  il  Hon  el  rode. 


The  p/umes,  the  banners  .—to  bet 


\ 


Along  the  star-lit  Seine  went  music  sweflmg, 
Till  the  air  thrilled  with  its  exulting  moth; 

Proudly  it  floated,  even  as  if  no  dwdfing 
For  cares  or  stricken  hearts  were  final 
earth; 

And  a  glad  sound  the  measure  lightly  beat, 

A  happy  chime  of  many  d»wing  feet. 

For  in  a  palace  of  the  land  that  night, 
Lamps,  and  fresh  roses,  and  green  leaves  a 
hung, 

And  from  the  painted  walls  a  stream  of  fight 
On  flying  forms  beneath  soft  splendour  fluoj 

But  loveliest  far  amidst  the  revels  pride 

Was  one,  the  lady  from  the  Danube-side^T) 

Pauline,  the  meekly  bright ! — though  now  no  ■ 
Her  clear  eye  flushed  with  youth's  all  tand 

Yet  something  holier  than  its  dayspring  wore, 

There  in  soft  rest  lay  beautiful  to  see; 
A  charm  with  graver,  tenderer,  sweetness  frangkf 


n£Y*\taoi&n%q£da«Q  love  and  matron  Ihimhj 
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Through  the  gay  throng  the  moved,  serenely  fair, 
And  such  calm  joy  as  fills  a  moonlight  akyy 

Sate  on  her  brow  beneath  iU  graceful  hair, 
As  her  young  daughter  in  the  dance  went  by, 

With  the  fleet  step  of  one  that  yet  hath  known 

Smile*  and  kind  voice*  in  this  world  alone. 

Lurked  there  no  secret  boding  in  her  breast? 

Did  no  (Sunt  whisper  warn  of  evil  nigh? 
Such  oft  awake  when  most  the  heart  seems  blest 

Midst  the  light  laughter  of  festivity :        , 
Whence  come  those  tones! — Alas!  enough  we 

know, 
To  mingle  fear  with  all  triumphal  show ! 

Who  spoke  of  evil,  when  young  feet  were  flying 
In  fairy  rings  around  the  echoing  hall'? 

Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  in  perfume  sighing, 
Glad  pulses  beating  unto  music's  call? 

Silence ! — the  minstrels  pause — and  hark  I  a  sound, 

A  strange  quick  rustling  which  their  notes  had 
drowned! 

And  lo!  a  light  upon  the  dancers  breaking — 
Not  such  their  clear  and  silvery  lamps  had  shed! 

From  the  gay  dream  of  revelry  awaking, 
One  moment  holds  them  still  in  breathless  dread; 

The  wild  fierce  lustre  grows— then  bursts  a  cry — 

Fire !  through  the  hall  and  round  it  gathering — fly ! 

And  forth  they  rush — as  chased  by  sword  and 
■pear — 
To  the  green  coverts  of  the  garden-bowers ; 
A  gorgeous  masque  of  pageantry  and  fear, 
Startling  the  birds  and  trampling  down  the 
flowers: 
While  from  the  dome  behind,  red  sparkles  driven 
Pierce  the  dark  stillness  of  the  midnight  heaven. 

And  where  is  she,  Pauline  ? — the  hurrying  throng 
Have  swept  her  onward,  as  a  stormy  blast 

Might  sweep  some  faint  o'erwearied  bird  along — 
Till  now  the  threshold  of  that  death  is  past, 

And  free  she  stands  beneath  the  starry  skies, 

Caning  her  child— but  no  sweet  voice  replies. 

"Bertha!  where  art  thou?— Speak,  oh!  speak, 
my  own!" 
Alas !  unconscious  of  her  pangs  the  while, 
The  gentle  girl,  in  fear's  cold  grasp  alone, 

Powerless  hath  sunk  within  the  blazing  pile; 
A  young  bright  form,  decked  gloriously  for  death, 
With  flowen  all  shrinking  from  the  flame's  fierce 
breath! 

But  oh!  thy  strength,  deep  tyre!— there  is  no  power 
To  stay  the  mother  from  that  rolling  grave, 

Though  fast  on  high  the  fiery  volumes  tower, 
And  forth,  like  banners,  from  each  lattice  wave; 

Back,  back  she  rushes  through  a  host  combined— 

Mighty  m  anguish,  with  affection  twined! 


And  what  bold  step  may  follow,  midst  the  roar 
Of  the  red  billows,  o'er  their  prey  that  rise? 

None ! — Courage  there  stood  still— and  never  more 
Did  those  fair  forms  emerge  on  human  eyes! 

Was  one  brief  meeting  theirs,  one  wild  farewell  ? 

And  died  they  heart  to  heart?— Oh!  who  can  tell? 

Freshly  and  cloudlessly  the  morning  broke 
On  that  sad  palace,  midst  its  pleasure-shades ; 

Its  painted  roofs  had  sunk — yet  black  with  smoke 
And  lonely  stood  its  marble  colonnades : 

But  yester-eve  their  shafts  with  wreaths  were 
bound! — 

Now  lay  the  scene  one  shrivelled  scroll  around 

And  bore  the  ruins  no  recording  trace 
Of  all  that  woman's  heart  had  dared  and  done? 

Yes!  there  were  gems  to  mark  its  mortal  place, 
That  forth  from  dust  and  ashes  dimly  shone! 

Those  had  the  mother  on  her  gentle  breast, 

Worn  round  her  child's  fair  image,  there  at  rest 

And  they  were  all! — the  tender  and  the  true 
Left  this  alone  her  sacrifice  to  prove, 

Hallowing  the  spot  where  mirth  once  lightly  flew, 
To  deep,  lone,  chastened  tHoughts  of  grief  and 
love. 

Oh!  we  have  need  of  patient  faith  below, 

To  clear  away  the  mysteries  of  such  wo ! 


JUAN  A. 

Juana,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles "V.,  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Philip  the  Handsome  of 
Austria,  who  had  treated  her  with  uniform  neglect, 
had  his  body  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state  in  a  magni- 
ficent dress,  and  being  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  revive,  watched  it  for  a  length  of  time  in- 
cessantly, waiting  for  the  moment  of  returning 
life. 


lib  but  dust  thou  look'*  upon.    This  lore, 
Tills  wild  and  passionate  idolatry, 
What  doth  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  grarel 
Gather  it  back  within  thy  lonely  heart, 
So  must  it  ever  end:  too  much  we  giro 
Unto  the  things  that  pariah. 


The  night-wind  shook  the  tapestry  round  an  an- 
cient palace-room, 

And  torches,  as  it  rose  and  foil,  waved  through  the 
gorgeous  gloom, 

And  o'er  a  shadowy  regal  couch  threw  fitful  gleams 
and  red, 

Where  a  woman  with  long  raven  hair  sat  watch- 
ing by  the  tad. 
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Pale  shone  the  features  of  the  dead,  yet  glorious 

■till  to  see, 
Like  a  hunter  or  a  chief  struck  down  while  his 

heart  and  step  were  free ; 
No  shroud  he  wore,  no  robe  of  death,  but  there 

majestic  lay, 
Proudly  and  sadly  glittering  in  royalty's  array. 

But  she  that  with  the  dark  hair  watched  by  the 
cold  slumberer's  side, 

On  her  wan  cheek  no  beauty  dwelt,  and  in  her 
garb  no  pride ; 

Only  her  full  impassioned  eyes  as  o'er  that  clay 
she  bent, 

A  wildnesi  and  a  tenderness  in  strange  resplen- 
dence blent. 

And  as  the  swift  thoughts  crossed  her  soul,  like 

shadows  of  a  cloud, 
Amidst  the  silent  room  of  death,  the  dreamer  spoke 

aloud; 
She  spoke  to  him  who  could  not  hear,  and  cried, 

"  Thou  yet  wilt  wake, 
And  learn  my  watchings  and  my  tears,  beloved 

one !  for  thy  sake. 

"  They  told  me  this  was  death,  but  well  I  knew  it 

could  not  be ; 
Fairest  and  stateliest  of  the  earth !  who  spoke  of 

death  for  thee? 
They  would  have  wrapped  the  funeral  shroud  thy 

gallant  form  around, 
But  I  forbade — and  there  thou  art,  a  monarch, 

robed  and  crowned ! 

'With  all  thy  bright  locks  gleaming  still,  their  co- 
ronal beneath, 

And  thy  brow  so  proudly  beautiful — who  said  that 
this  was  death  ? 

Silence  hath  been  upon  thy  lips,  and  stillness  round 
thee  long, 

But  the  hopeful  spirit  in  my  breast  is  all  undimmed 
and  strong. 

"  I  know  thou  hast  not  loved  me  vet ;  I  am  not 
fair  like  thee, 

The  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye  threw  round 
a  light  of  glee ! 

A  frail  and  drooping  form  is  mine — a  cold  unsmil- 
ing cheek, 

Oh !  I  have  but  a  woman's  heart,  wherewith  thy 
heart  to  seek. 

"  But  when  thou  wak'st,  my  prince,  my  lord!  and 

hear'st  how  I  have  kept 
A  lonely  vigil  by  thy  side,  and  o'er  thee  prayed  and 

wept; 
How  in  one  long  deep  dream  of  thee  my  nights 

and  days  have  past, 
Surely  that  humble,  patient  love,  must  win  back 

love  at  last! 


"  And  thou  wilt  smile— my  own,  my  awn,  shal 

be  the  sunny  smile, 
Which  brightly  fell,  and  joyously,  em  al  but  me 

ere  while! 
No  more  in  vain  affection's  thirst  my  weary  sod 

shall  pine — 
Oh!  years  of  hope  defined  were  paid  by  one  feej 

glance  of  thine! 

«  Thou  It  meet  me  in  that  radiant  look  whsmihoi 

comestfrom  the  chase,. 
For  me,  for  me,  in  festal  halk  it  shall  karikob 

thy  free! 
Thou  It  reck  iwirjore  though  hearty's  gift  mw 

aspect  may  not  bless ; 
In  thy  kind  eyes  this  deep,  deep  love,  seal  pm 

me  loveliness. 

"  But  wake !  my  heart  within  ma  boras,  yet  oaa 

more  to  rejoice 
In  the  sound  to  which  it  ever  leaped,  the  wmkd 

thy  voice: 
Awake!  I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  fiat  look  sal 

tone, 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes  may  si  W 

mine,  alone.'' 

In  the  still  chambers  of  the  dust,  thus  pound  Art 

day  by  day, 
The  passion  of  that  loving  dream  from  a  traUsi 

soul  found  way, 
Until  the  shadows  of  the  grave  hath  swept  •  a 

every  grace, 
Left  midst  the  awfulneas  of  death  on  the  ptncerj 

form  and  face. 

And  slowly  broke  the  fearful  truth  upon  the  watch- 
er's breast, 

And  they  bore  away  the  royal  dead  will 
to  his  rest, 

With  banners  and  with  knightly  plumes  all 
ing  in  the  wind — 

But  a  woman's  broken  heart  was  left  in  ht  lout 
despair  behind. 
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A  fearful  gift  upon  thy  heart  is  laii, 
Woman  I— a  power  to  niner  sad  to  km, 
Tfcenlbn  thou  so  can*  pity. 


Wildly  and  mournfully  the  Indian  dram 
On  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  hrohr  ,— 

"  Sing  us  a  dcath-eoog,  for  thine  hoar  is  come,"-* 
So  the  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spoke. 

Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forme  alone, 

i     ^  yNti&^tfnUacad  youth  of  England  stoai 
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a  kiog'e  mi  though  fan  hi*  cue*!    had  1 

■o  mantling  orfnaon.  rf  the  ieUnd-blood, 
hi.   pnwl  ***  knked   inerbK— Pi 

"rig"*, 

high  around  him,  blared  the  fine  of  ni?  n 

log  beneath  the  cedan  to  and  fro, 

m  wind  fill  J,  and  with  a  filfcil  glow 

ting  the  vistta'a  fee*: — But  who  could  tell 

bat  within  bar  wnt  heart  betel, 

*n  but  to  heaven  that  honr 1 — Perchance  a 

ihnogtt 

■  hi  hooni  than  to  intenaely  wrought, 
it*  fa>  image,  pietnrad  to  ha  eye 
le  dark  (round  of  mortal  agony 
dear  u  day  1— and  he  might  «  the  hand, 
•  young  Baton  wandering  hand  in  ben 
re  th*  ktbornnm  drooped;  or  haply  bii 
jasmine,  Op  th*  door*  low  pillan  windi 
e  day  ckwed  Upon  their  gentle  mirth, 
■ring  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth 
re  Mil  their  mother ,— end  that  mother's  face 
■,«•  eweet  emile  jet  wearing  in  the  place 
re  hi  H  ever  •coiled  I — Perchance  the  pi 
ml  at  her  knaa  came  back  on  hie  deep, 
jleeai  rig  from  bet  tokb,  the  tbtj  tone 
;r  "  Oond-night,"  might  breathe  (ran  boy- 
iood  gone! — 

arted  end  looked  op :— thick  eyprtea  b  ■ 

II  of  etrang*  eounJ,  wend  o'er  him,  dorltly 


For  Aire  had  mourned  e  playmate  brother  dead. 

he  had  eel  guing  on  the  victim  long, 
Until  the  pity  of  her  eoul  grew  Wrong ; 
And,  by  ite  pueion'e  deepening  fervour  awayed, 

j'n  to  the  etake  ehe  mated,  and  gently  laid 
(lit  bright  heed  on  her  boeom,  and  around 
I  lie  form  her  elender  emu  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  clow  LJannea;  then  nieed  ber  glittering  eye 

die  I" 

"  He  ahall  not  die!" — the  gloomy  forest  thrilled 

To  that  eweet  Bound.    A  eudden  wonder  fell 

On  the  fierce  throng ;  end  heart  and  hand  wen 


She  of  the  dancing  ttep  in  wood  end  glade  1 
And,  u  her  cheek  fluihed  through  it*  olive  hoe, 
A*  ber  black  treeeee  to  the  night-wind  Sew, 
Something  o'ermaatered  them  from  (hat  young 

Something  of  heaven,  in  silence  felt  end  eeen; 

And  eeeming,  to  their  child-like  faith,  a  token 
That  the  Greet  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 

Tbey  loosed  the  bondi  thai  held  their  captive'* 

breath: 
From  hie  pale  lip*  they  took  the  cap  of  death 
They  quenched  the  brand  beneath  the-  cyprea* 

"  Away,"  they  cried,  "young  atrangar,  thou  ait 


d  through  the  branch**  *■  through  du  ngeon 

an, 

ring  no  hop*.— He  knew,  he  felt  hi*  doom— 

■hat  ■  tela  to  ahadow  with  it*  gloom 

happy  hall  In  England  1 — Idle  fear  I 

i  the  wind*  (ell  it  7— Who  might  dream  or 


ther'e  cpirit  In  hi*  breast  to  wake, 
ating  to  die  in  olenee!    He,  the  love 
ny  heart*! — the  fondly  reared, — the  fair, 
ming  ail  eye*  to  *ee  I — And  fettered  there 
od  beeide  nil  death-pyre,  end  the  brand 
i  np  to  light  it,  in  the  chieftain'*  hand. 
Night  upon  hie  God. — Hunt  hark! — a  cry 
i  on  the  atom  and  dread  solemnity, — 
<  hath  pierced  the  ring  I — Who  dare*  intrude 
t  dark  hasten  in  their  vengeful  mood  7- 
— •  yoang  alight  girl— a  f»wn-lik*  child 

" a*  and  the  leafy  wild, 

Nl  dQ  then,  at  m*  lona  floa 
.mnahio.i.it.dow-r; 
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Fluunn  decelTot  ibnl  Wanderer  conn  to  ma  t 
WhydlotUKiiiiTskanmal  Know* fan all 
I  would  here  bona,  and  called  Ltjoy  ubaar, 


wklndumt  nlllm 


She  knelt  in  prayer.     A  stream  of  auiuet  fell 
Through  the  etained  window  of  her  lonely  caD, 
And  with  iu  rich,  deep,  melancholy  glow 
Floehing  her  obaek  and  pal*  Madonna-brow, 
Whil*  o'er  ha  long  hair*  flowing  jet  it  threw 
Bright  wave*  of  gold— the  autumn  fbieat'e  hue— 
foamed  all  a  vhnon'i  mitt  of  glory,  spread 
By  fwriDf>  Wish.  MtsM  «w  war]  WaY, 
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Virgin's  or  fairest  martyr's.    In  her  eye, 
Which  glanced  as  dark  clear  water  to  the  sky, 
What  solemn  fen  our  lived !  And  yet  what  wo, 
Lay  like  some  buried  thing,  till  seen  below 
The  glassy  tide !  Oh !  he  that  could  reveal 
What  life  had  taught  that  chastened  heart  to  feel, 
Might  speak  indeed  of  woman's  blighted  years, 
And  wasted  love,  and  vainly  bitter  tears ! 
But  she  had  told  her  griefs  to  heaven  alone, 
And  of  the  gentle  saint  no  more  was  known, 
Than  that  she  fled  the  world's  cold  breath,  and 

made 
A  temple  of  the  pine  and  chestnut  shade, 
Filling  its  depths  with  soul,  whene'er  her  hymn 
Rose  through  each  murmur  of  the  green,  and  dim, 
And  ancient  solitude ;  where  hidden  streams 
Went  moaning  through  the  grass,  like  sounds  in ,  Was  it  not  death's? — that  stillness — thatcoU  «W 

dreams,  I  On  the  scarred  forehead  1  No!  his  spirit  take 

Music  for  wean'  hearts!  Midst  leaves  and  flowers :  From  its  deep  trance  ere  long,  yet  bat  awake 


Sped  breathlessly  again. — They  paaed— but  he, 
The  stateliest  of  a  host—alas!  to  see 
What  mother's  eyes  have  watched  in  nay  sleep 
Till  joy,  for  very  fulness,  turned  to  weep 
Thus  changed! — a  fearful  thing !  H»  gotten  ere* 
Was  shivered,  and  the  bright  scarf  on  bis  breast- 
Some  costly  love-gift — rent : — but  what  of  these* 
There  were  thftclustering  r&ven-lodLt— tbr  braa 
As  it  came  in  through  lime  and  myrtle  flowm, 
Might  scarcely  lift  them — steeped  in  bloody  sstw- 

ers 
So  heavily  upon  the  pallid  clay 
Of  the  damp  check  they  hang !  theeyes  dark  ray- 
Where  was  itl — and  the  lips! — they  gasped  tpui, 
With  their  light  carve,  as  from  the  chkef  *  an. 
Still  proudly  beautiful !  but  that  white  hi 


She  dwelt,  and  knew  all  secrets  of  their  powers, 
All  nature's  balms,  wherewith  her  gliding  tread 
To  the  sick  peasant  on  his  lowly  bed, 
Came,  and  brought  hope;  while  scarce  of  mortal  birth 
He  deemed  the  pale  fair  form,  that  held  on  earth 
Communion  but  with  grief. 

Ere  long  a  cell, 
A  rock-hewn  chapel  rose,  a  cross  of  stone 
Gleamed  through  the  dark  trees  o'er  a  sparkling 
well, 
And  a  sweet  voice,  of  rich,  yet  mournful  tone, 
Told  the  Calabrian  wilds,  that  duly  there 
Costanza  lifted  her  sad  heart  in  prayer. 
And  now  't  was  prayer's  own  hour.    That  voice 

again 
Through  the  dim  foliage  sent  its  heavenly  strain, 
That  made  the  cypress  quiver  where  it  stood 
In  day's  last  crimson  soaring  from  the  wood 
Like  spiry  flame.     But  as  the  bright  sun  set, 
Other  and  wider  sounds  in  tumult  met 
The  floating  song.     Strange  sounds ! — the  trum- 
pet's peal, 
Made  hollow  by  the  rocks ;  the  clash  of  steel, 
The  rallying  war-cry. — In  the  mountain-pass, 
There  had  been  combat :  blood  was  on  the  grass, 


To  wander  in  wild  dreams ;  and  there  he  by, 
By  the  fierce  fever  as  a  green  reed  shaken. 
The  haughty  chief  of  thousands—the  forakm 
Of  all  save  one  \—She  fled  not    Day  by  day— 
Such  hours  are  woman's  birthright — she,  ^nhn 
Kept  watch  beside  him,  fearless  and  alone; 
Binding  his  wounds,  and  oft  in  silence  lavisf 
His  brow  with  tears  that  mourned  the  strong  hi 

raving. 
He  felt  them  not,  nor  marked  the  light  vein)  fan 
Still  hovering  nigh;  jet  sometimes,  when  ant 
storm 

Of  frenzy  sank,  her  voice,  in  tones  as  low 
As  a  young  mother's  by  the  cradle  singing. 
Would  sooth  him  with  sweet  arcs,  gentry  hoafjflf 

Moments  of  slumber,  when  the  fiery  glow 
Ebbed  from  his  hollow  cheek. 

At  last  faint  gleans 
Of  memory  dawned  upon  the  cloud  of  dream*, 
And  feebly  lifting,  as  a  child,  his  head, 
And  gazing  round  him  from  his  leafy  bed, 
He  murmured  forth,  "  Where  am  1 1  What  soft 

strain 
Passed,  like  a  breeze,  across  my  burning  brain! 
Back  from  my  youth  it  floated,  with  a  tone 


Banners  had  strewn  the  waters ;  chiefs  lay  dying, :  Of  life's  first  music,  and  a  thought  of 


And  the  pine-branches  crashed  before  the  flying. 

And  all  was  changed  within  the  still  retreat, 
Costanza's  home : — there  entered  hurrying  feet, 
Dark  looks  of  shame  and  sorrow ;  mail-clad  men, 
Stern  fugitives  from  that  wild  battle-glen, 
Scaring  the  ringdoves  from  the  porch-roof,  bore 
A  wounded  warrior  in :  the  rocky  floor 
Gave  back  deep  echoes  to  his  clanging  sword, 
As  there  they  laid  their  leader,  and  implored 
The  sweet  saint's  prayers  to  heal  him :  then  for 

flight,  '  *        ■ 

Through  the  wide  forest  and  the  mantling  night, 


Where  is  she  now"?  and  where  the  gauds  of  pair 
Whose  hollow  splendour  lured  me  from  her  skk  * 
AH  lost! — and  this  is  death ! — I  can  not  die 
Without  forgiveness  from  that  mournful  eye! 
Away!  the  earth  hath  lost  her.     Was  db  bom 
To  brook  abandonment,  to  strive  with  scorn  7 
My  first,  my  holiest  love! — her  broken  heart 
Lies  low,  and  I — unpardoned  1  depart/' 

But  then  Costanza  raised  the  shadowy  veil 
From  her  dark  locks  and  features  brightly  pair, 
And  stood  before  him  with  a  smile— oh !  ne'er 
Did  aught  that  tmikd  so  much  of 
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said,  "  Cesario !  look  on  me ;  I  live 
ay  my  heart  hath  bled,  and  can  forgive. 
h1  thee  with  such  worship,  such  deep  trust 
lould  be  Heaven's  alone— and  Heaven  is  just! 
is  thee— be  at  peace !" 

But  o'er  his  frame 
fast  the  strong  tide  rnshsj    the   sudden 
)hame, 

joy,  th'  amaze! — he  bowed  his  head — it  fell 
he  wronged  bosom  which  had  loved  so  well ; 
love  still  perfect,  gave  him  refuge  there, — 
ast  faint  breath  just  waved  her  floating  hair. 


MADELINE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE.* 


hould  it  be  t— Where  should*  thou  look  for  kindness  1 

we  are  ekk  where  can  we  turn  for  succour, 

we  are  wretched  where  can  we  complain; 

hen  the  world  tooks  cold  and  surly  on  us, 

i  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 

nich  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  1 

Joanna  BaUlic 


child,  my  child,  thou  leav'st  me! — I  shall 
lear 
yen  tie  voice  no  more  that  blest  mine  ear 

its  first  utterance ;  I  shall  miss  the  sound 
y  light  step  amidst  the  flowers  around, 
thy  soft  breathing  hymn  at  twilight's  close, 
thy  "  Good-night"  at  parting  for  repose, 
r  the  vine-leaves  I  shall  sit  alone, 
the  low  breeze  will  have  a  mournful  toner 
1st  their  tendrils,  while  I  think  of  thee, 
hild!  and  thou,  along  the  moonlight  sea, 

a  soft  sadness  haply  in  thy  glance, 

watch,  thine  own,  thy  pleasant  land  of 
France, 

tg  to  air. — Yet  blessings  with  thee  go! 
guard  thee,  gentlest !  and  the  exile's  wo 

thy  young  heart  be  far ! — And  sorrow  not 
m,  sweet  daughter!  in  my  lonely  "lot, 
shall  be  with  me.— Now  farewell,  farewell ! 
i  that  hast  been  what  words  may  never  tell 
thy  mother's  bosom,  since  the  days 
a  thou  wert  pillowed  there,  and  wont  to  raise 
dden  laughter  thence  thy  loving  eye 
still  sought  mine : — these  moments  are  gone 

.  too  must  go,  my  flower! — Yet  with  thee 
IweU 

peace  of  God! — One,  one  more  gaze— fare- 
veil!" 

was  a  mother's  parting  with  her  child, 
ting  meek  Bride  on  whom  fair  fortune  smiled, 
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And  wooed  her  with  a  voice  of  love  away 
From  childhood's  home ;  yet  there,  with  fond  delay 
She  lingered  on  the  threshold,  heard  the  note 
Of  her  caged  bird  through  trellised  rose-leaves 

float, 
And  fell  upon  her  mother's  neck,  and  wept, 
Whilst  old  remembrances,  that  long  had  slept, 
Gushed  o'er  her  soul,  and  many  a  vanished  day, 
As  in  one  picture  traced,  before  her  lay. 

But  the  farewell  was  said ;  and  on  the  deep, 
When  its  breast  heaved  in  sunset's  golden  sleep, 
With  a  calmed  heart,  young  Madeline  ere  long 
Poured  forth  her  own  sweet  solemn  vesper-song, 
Breathing  of  home :  through  stillness  heard  afar 
And  duly  rising  with  the  first  pale  star, 
That  voice  was  on  the  waters;  till  at  last 
The  sounding  ocean-solitudes  were  passed, 
And  the  bright  land  was  reached,  the  youthful 

world 
That  glows  along  the  West :  the  sails  were  furled 
In  its  clear  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  bride 
Looked  on  the  home  that  promised  hearts  untried 
A  bower  of  bliss  to  come. — Alas !  we  trace 
The  map  of  our  own  paths,  and  long  ere  years 
With  their  dull  steps  the  brilliant  lines  efface, 
On  sweeps  the  storm,  and  blots  them  out  with 

tears. 
That  home  was  darkened  soon :  the  summer  breeze 
Welcomed  with  death  the  wanderers  from  the  seas, 
Death  unto  one,  and  anguish  how  forlorn ! 
To  her,  that  widowed  in  her  marriage-morn, 
Sat  in  her  voiceless  dwelling,  whence  with  him, 

Her  bosom's  first  beloved,  her  friend  and  guide, 
Joy  had  gone  forth,  and  left  the  green  earth  dim, 

As  from  the  sun  shut  out  on  every  side, 
By  the  close  veil  of  misery! — Oh!  but  ill, 

When  with  rich  hopes  o'erfraught,  the  young 
high  heart 

Bears  its  first  blow! — it  knows  not  yet  the  part 
Which  life  will  teach — to  suffer  and  be  still, 
And  with  submissive  love  to  count  the  flowers 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  through  the  future 

hours 
To  send  no  busy  dream! — She  had  not  learned 
Of  sorrow  till  that  hour,  and  therefore  turned, 
In  weariness  from  life :  then  came  th'  unrest, 
The  heart-sick  yearning  of  the  exile's  breast, 
The  haunting  sounds  of  voices  far  away, 
And  household  steps ;  until  at  last  she  lay 
On  her  lone  couch  of  sickness,  lost  in  dreams 
Of  the  gay  vineyards  and  blue-rushing  streams 
In  her  own  sunny  land,  and  murmuring  oft 
Familiar  names,  in  accents  wild,  yes  soft, 
To  strangers  round  that  bed,  who  knew  not  aught 
Of  the  deep  spells  wherewith  each  word  was 

fraught. 
To  strangers  % — Oh!   could  strangers  raise  the 

head 
Gently  as  hcrt  was  raised?— did  strangers  shed 
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The  kindly  ton  whkh  bathed  that  fcreria    brow 
Ami  viutol  cheek  with  hall"  unconscious  So 
Something  wu  there,  that  through  the  lingering 

night 
Outwatthes  patiently  the  taper'a  light, 
Something  that  faint*  not  thro'  the  day's  flietreei. 
That  lean  not  toil,  that  knows  not  weariness; 
Lore,  true  end  perfect  lore  t — Whence  can    that 

Uprraring  through  the  storm  the  drooping  flower? 
Whence!  who  can  askl  the  wild  delirium  passed, 
And  from  her  eyes  the  spirit  looked  at  last 
Into  her  mother> t  lace,  and  wakening  knew 
The  brow's  calm  grace,  the  hair's  dear  rilvery  hoe, 
The  kind  sweet  smile  of  old! — and  had  the  come, 
Thus  in  life*  evening,  from  her  distant  bone, 
To  w  ve  her  child  T — E'en  so — nor  jet  in  vain : 
In  that  young  heart  a  light  sprung  up  again, 
And  lovely  atill,  with  so  much  love  to  give. 
Seemed  this  fair  world,  though  faded  ;  still  to  live 
Wu  not  to  pine  forsaken.     On  the  breast 
That  rocked  her  childhood,  sinking  b  soft  rest, 
"  Sweet  mother,  gentlest  mother  I  can  it  be 
The  lorn  one  cried,  "and  do  1  look  on  thee? 
Take  back  thy  wanderer  from  this  fatal  store, 
Peace  shall  be  ours  beneath  our  vines  once  more." 


THE  QUEEN  OP  PRUSSIA'S  TOME. 

"  This  tomb  is  in  the  gankn  of  Cherlottenburgh, 
near  Berlin.  It  was  not  without  surprise  thai  1 
came  suddenly,  among  trees,  upon  a  lair  white 
Doric  temple.  I  might,  and  should  have  deemed 
b  a  mere  adornment  of  the  grounds,  but  the  ;.  n  ... 
and  the  willow  declare  it  a  habitation  of  I  hi  ucwrL 
Upon  s  sarcophagus  of  while  marble  lay  a  sheet, 
anil  the  outline  of  the  human  form  was  plainly 
visible  beneath  its  folds.  The  person  with  me  re- 
verently turned  it  back,  and  displayed  the  atjm^ 
of  his  Queen.  It  is  a  portrait-statue  recumberl  >■  i.l 
to  be  a  perfect  resemblance — not  as  in  deal  hut 
when  she  lived  to  bless  and  he  blessed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  calm  and  kind  than  the  elpresn.-n  .  I 
herfeatures.  The  hands  are  folded  on  the  bosom; 
the  limbs  are  sufficiently  crossed  to  show  the  re- 
pose of  life. Here  Ihe  King  brings  her  children 

annually,  lo  offer  garlands  at  her  grave.  These 
hang  in  withered  mournfulness  above  this  living 
image  of  their  departed  mother. — Shtrber't  JVofei 
and  RrJIectiom  daring  a  Ramble  in  Germany. 


v«  deputed. — Mill    | . 


It  stands  where  northern  willows  wo 
A  temple  loir  and  lone ; 

"Is  marble  sweep. 


Thi  filfliil  hinli.  taM  rslm  janes  far*. 


There  stands  an  eagle,  si  the  feet 

Of  the  fair  image  wrought ; 
A  kingly  emblem — nor  unmeet 

To  wake  yet  deeper  thwtrhi: 
She  whose  high  heart  finds  rest  raaW, 
Was  royal  in  her  birth  ami  wo. 

There  are  pals  garlands  bung  above, 

Of  dying  scent  and  hoe ; — 
She  was  a  mother — in  bar  love 

How  sorrowfully  true  1 
Oh !  hallowed  long  be  every  leaf. 

The  record  of  her  children's  grief  I 

She  saw  their  birthright's  enjric*apm 

Of  olden  glory  spoiled, 
The  standard  of  their  sires  bore  down, 

The  shield's  bright  blazon  soiled: 
She  met  the  tempest  meekly  brave, 
Then  turned,  o'erwearssd,  to  the  grin. 

She  slumbered;  but  it  came— it  came, 

Her  land's  redeeming  hour, 
With  the  glad  shoot,  and  signal-dame, 

Sent  on  from  tower  to  tower ! 
Fast  through  the  realm  a  spirit  mmerl— 
T  was  ber's,  the  lofty  and  the  loved. 

Then  was  her  name  a  note  that  rung 
To  rouse  bold  hearts  from  deep, 

Her  memory,  as  a  banner  flung 
Forth  by  the  Baltic  deep  ; 

Her  grief,  a  bitter  vial  poured 

To  sanctify  th'  avenger's  sword. 

And  the  crowned  eagle  spread  again 

His  pinion  lo  Ihe  sun ; 
And  the  strong  land  shook  off  its  chaib— 

So  was  the  triumph  won  I 
But  wo  for  earth,  where  sorrow's  toss 
Still  blends  with  victory's  f-JU  vrsa  few 


RECORDS  OF  WOMAN. 


THE  MEMORIAL  PILLAR. 

On  the  road  side  between  Penrith  and  Appleby, 
•Undi  a  small  pillar,  with  this  inscription : — "  This 
pillar  was  erected  in  the  year  1656,  by  Ann, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  for  a  memorial 
of  her  last  parting,  in  this  place,  with  her  good  and 
pious  mother,  Margaret,  Count*!*  Dowager  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  3d  April,  1616.— See  Notes  to 
the  "  PUamntM  of  Memory. n 


Bast  then,  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vales  panned 
Etch  mountain-eoene,  magnificently  rude, 
Nor  with  attention's  lifted  eye,  revered 
Thai  modest  •tone,  by  pioas  Pembroke  faired, 
Which  ■  till  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power, 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour  T 

Roger*. 

Mother  and  child  1  whose  blending  tears 

Have  sanctified  the  place, 
Where,  to  the  love  of  many  years, 

Was  given  one  last  embrace ; 
Oh !  ye  have  shrined  a  spell  of  power, 
Deep  in  your  record  of  that  hear ! 

A  spell  to  waken  solemn  thought, 

A  still,  small  under-tone, 
That  calls  back  days  of  childhood,  fraught 

With  many  a  treasure  gone ; 
And  smites,  perchance,  the  hidden  source, 
Though  long  tmtioubeed-^ntnbrse. 

For  who,  that  gazes  on  the  stone 
Which  marks  your  parting  spot, 

Who  but  a  mother's  love  hath  known, 
The  one  love  changing  not? 

Alas !  and  haply  learned  its  worth 

First  with  the  sound  of  M  Earth  to  earth?" 

But  thou,  high-hearted  daughter !  thou, 
O'er  whose  bright,  honoured  head, 

Blessings  and  tears  of  holiest  flow, 
E'en  here  were  fondly  shed, 

Thou  from  the  passion  of  thy  grief, 

In  its  full  burst,  couklst  draw  relief. 

For  oh !  though  painful  be  th'  excess, 
The  might  wherewith  it  swells, 

In  nature's  fount,  no  bitterness 
Of  nature's  mingling,  dwells; 

And  thou  hadst  not,  by  wrong  or  pride, 

Poisoned  the  free  and  healthful  tide. 

But  didst  thou  meet  the  face  no  more, 
Which  thy  young  heart  first  knew? 

And  all — was  all  in  this  world  o'er, 
With  ties  thus  close  and  true? 

It  was ! — On  earth  no  other  eye 

Could  give  thee  back  thine  infancy. 


No  other  voice  could  pierce  the  maze 
Where  deep  within  thy  breast, 

The  sounds  and  dreams  of  other  days, 
With  memory  lay  at  rest ; 

No  other  smile  to  thee  could  bring 

A  gladdening,  like  the  breath  of  spring. 

Yet,  while  thy  place  of  weeping  still 

Its  lone  memorial  keeps, 
While  on  thy  name  midst  wood  and  hill, 

The  quiet  sunshine  sleeps, 
And  touches,  in  each  graven  lino, 
Of  reverential  thought  a  sign ; 

Can  I,  while  yet  these  tokens  wear 

The  impress  of  the  dead, 
Think  of  the  love  embodied  there, 

As  of  a  vision  fled? 
A  perished  thing,  the  joy  and  flower 
And  glory  of  one  earthly  hour? 

Not  so! — I  will  not  bow  me  so 
To  thoughts  that  breathe  despair! 

A  loftier  faith  we  need  below, 
Life's  farewell  words  to  bear. 

Mother  and  child! — Your  tears  are  past— 

Surely  your  hearts  have  met  at  last! 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  POETESS.* 


uNe  me  plaignez  pas— si  vous  savies 
Combien  de  peines  ce  tombeau  m'a  epargnees !" 


I  stood  beside  thy  lowly  grave ; — 
Spring  odours  breathed  around, 

And  music,  in  the  river-wave, 
Passed  with  a  lulling  sound. 

All  happy  things-  that  love  the  sun 
In  the  bright  air  glanced  by 

And  a  glad  murmur  seemed  to  run 
Through  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy-bough 
That  fringed  the  ruins  near; 

Young  voices  were  abroad — but  thou 
Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee, 
Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 

The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea, 
The  light  of  song'  was  shrined. 


*  Extrinsic  Interest  has  lately  attached  to  the  fine  scenery 
of  Woodstock,  near  Kilkenny,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
the  last  residence  of  the  author  of  Psyche.  Her  grave  is  one 
of  many  in  the  church-yard  of  the  village.  The  river  runs 
smoothly  by.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey  that  have  been 
partially  converted  into  a  church,  reverently  throw  their  man- 
tis of  tender  shadow  am  VL— TaUaVj  U*CrHan».T«wfi»4, 
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Mournful,  that  thou  wert  slumbering  low, 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom, 
Thou  wouldst  have  loved  so  well, 

To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 
Was  but  a  broken  spclL 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing, 

In  their  bright  reckless  play, 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  spring, 

And  thou  wert  passed  away! 

But  then,  ev'n  then,  a  nobler  thought 

O'er  my  vain  sadness  came; 
Th'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 

Within  my  thrilling  frame. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said, 
Thou  must  have  looked,  ere  now, 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 
Odours  and  hues  below. 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  here, 

Yet  beautiful  is  earth ! 
What  seest  thou  then  where  no  dim  fear, 

No  haunting  dream  hath  birth  1 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 
Thou  gav'st — but  where  thou  art, 

The  sway  is  not  with  changeful  hours, 
There  love  and  death  must  part. 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud,  but  deep ! 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among, 

How  often  didst  thou  weep! 

Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  1 

Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found, 
And  joy  the  poet's  eye. 

NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  201,  coL  1. 

When  darkness  from  the  vainly-doting  sight, 
Coven  its  beautiful ! 

"  Wheresoever  you  are,  or  in  what  state  soever 

you_  be,  it  sufficeth  me  you  are  mine.    Rachel 


wepf,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  her 
children  were  no  more.  And  that,  indeed,  b  the 
remediless  sorrow,  and  none  esse!" — From  a  letter 
of  Arabella  Stuart's  to  her  husband.— See  Curio- 
sitie*  of  Literature 

Note  2,  page  90S,  coL  2. 

Death!— what,  la  death  a  locked  and  oesssnd  duaft 
Guarded  by  swwda  of  fixe  1 

"And  if  you  remember  of  old,  I  dare  die. 

Consider  what  the  world  would  conceive,  if  I 
8bx>uld  be  viofently  enforced  to  do  it. n — Fragments 
of  her  Letter*. 

Note  3,  page  201,  col  L 


And  her  lovely  though*  from  their  csl 
In  the  sodden  flow  of  a  ptaintire  lay. 

.  A  Greek  Bride,  on  leaving  her  fathers 
takes  leave  of  her  friends  and  relarii 
in  extemporaneous  verse. — See  Fdmrktt  Oasao 
Populaires  de  la  Grece  Modeme. 


Note  4,  page  909,  col  2. 
And  loved  when  they  should  hsss— fiks  th 

The  tale  of  Imelda  is  related  in 
tone  des  Repubfiques  Ita&enne.    Vol 

Note  5,  page  917,  coL  I. 

Father  of  ancient  waters,  mill 

"Father  of  waters,"  the  Indian  u 
Mississippi. 

Note  G,  page  218,  coL  9. 
And  to  the  Fairy's  *"—« 'n  in  the 


Ha> 


far  fa 


A  beautiful  fountain  near  Donwari,  beuevei 
to  be  haunted  by  fanes,  and  a  favourite  resort  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  in  her  childhood. 

Note  7,  page  218,  coL  9. 

But  loretieft  far  amidst  the  rereTe  pride, 

Wan  shr.  Thn  I  itTj  frnm  ?hr  TTannTw  aVk 


The  Princess  Pauline  Schwmitaenberg.    Tkt 
story  of  her  fate  is  beautifully  related  in 
magna.    Vol  in.  p.  336. 


SONGS  OP  THE  AFFECTIONS. 
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Sbottfjp  of  ttve  affections. 


A  SPIRIT'S  RETURN. 

This  it  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  nek  the  things  beyond  mortality ! 

Manfred. 

Thy  voice   prevail*;   dear   Friend,  my  gentle 

Friend! 
This  long-ehut  heart  for  thee  shall  he  unsealed, 
And  though  thy  soft  eye  mournfully  will  bend 
Over  the  troubled  stream,  yet  once  revealed 
Shall  its  freed  waters  flow;  then  rocks  must  dose 
For  evermore,  above  their  dark  repose. 

Come  while  the  gorgeous  mysteries  of  the  sky 

Fused  in  the  crimson  sea  of  sunset  He ; 

Come  to  the  woods,  where  all  strange  wandering 

sound 
Is  mingled  into  harmony  profound ; 
Where  the  leaves  thrill  with  spirit,  while  the  wind 
Fills  with  a  viewless  being,  unconfined, 
The  trembling  reeds  and  fountains; — Our  own 

dell, 
With  its  green  dimness  and  iEolian  breath, 
Shall  suit  th'  unveiling  of  dark  records  well- 
Hear  me  in  tenderness  and  silent  faith ! 

Thou  knew'st  me  not  in  life's  fresh  vernal  noon — 
I  would  thou  hadst! — for  then  my  heart  on  thine 
Had  poured  a  worthier  love;  now,  all  o'erworn 
By  its*  deep  thirst  for  something  too  divine, 
It  hath  but  fitful  music  to  bestow, 
Echoes  of  harp-strings,  broken  long  ago. 

Yet  even  in  youth  companipnless  I  stood, 
As  a  lone  forest-bird  midst  ocean's  fbasa; 
For  me  the  silver  chords  of  brotherhood 
Were  early  loosed ;— the  voices  from  my  home 
Passed  one  by  one,  and  Melody  and  Mirth 
Left  me  a  dreamer  by  a  silent  hearth. 

But,  with  the  fulness  of  a  heart  that  burned 
For  the  deep  sympathies  of  mind,  I  turned 
From  that  unanswering  spot,  and  fondly  sought 
In  all  wild  scenes  with  thrilling  murmurs  fraught, 
In  every  still  small  voice  and  sound  of  power, 
And  flute-note  of  the  wind  through  cave  and 

bower, 
A  perilous  delight  I — for  then  first  woke 
My  life's  lone  passion,  the  mysterious  quest 


Of  secret  knowledge;  and  each  tone  that  broke 
From  the  wood-arches  or  the  fountain's  breast, 
Making  my  quick  soul  vibrate  as  a  lyre, 
But  ministered  to  that  strange  inborn  fire. 

Midst  the  bright  silence  of  the  mountain-dells, 
In  noon-tide  hours  or  golden  summer-eves, 
My  thoughts  have  burst  forth  as  a  gale  that  swells 
Into  a  rushing  blast,  and  from  the  leaves 
Shakes  out  response; — O  thou  rich  world   un- 
seen! 
Thou  curtained  realm  of  spirits! — thus  my  cry 
jHath  troubled  air  and  silence — dost  thou  lie 
Spread  all  around,  yet  by  some  filmy  screen 
Shut  from  us  ever? — The  resounding  woods, 
De  their  depths  teem  with  marvels) — and  the 

floods, 
And  the  pure  fountains,  leading  secret  veins 
Of  quenchless  melody  through  rock  and  hill, 
Have  they  bright  dwellers? — are  their  lone  do- 
mains 
Peopled  with  beauty,  which  may  never  still 
Our  weary  thirst  of  soul  ? — Cold,  weak  and  cold, 
Is  Earth's  vain  language,  piercing  not  one  fold 
Of  our  deep  being ! — Oh,  for  gifts  more  high ! 
For  a  seer's  glance  to  rend  mortality ! 
For  a  charmed  rod,  to  call  from  each  dark  shrine, 
The  oracles  divine! 

I  woke  from  those  high  fantasies,  to  know 
My  kindred  with  the  Earth — I  woke  to  love: — 
O  gentle  Friend !  to  love  in  doubt  and  wo, 
Shutting  the  heart  the  worshipped  name  above, 
Is  to  love  deeply — and  my  spirit's  dower 
Was  a  sad  gift,  a  melancholy  power 
Of  so  adoring ; — with  a  buried  care, 
And  with  the  o'crflowing  of  a  voiceless  prayer, 
And  with  a  deepening  dream,  that  day  by  day, 
In  the  still  shadow  of  its  lonely  sway, 
Folded  me  closer; — till  the  world  held  nought 
Save  the  one  Being  to  my  centred  thought. 
There  was  no  music  but  fls  voice  to  hear, 
No  joy  but  such  as  with  Aw  step  drew  near ; 
Light  was  but  where  he  looked — life  where  he 

moved — 
Silently,  fervently,  thus,  tbfjR  loved. 
Oh!  but  such  love  is  fearful!— and  I  knew 
Its  gathering  doom: — the  soul's  prophetic  sight 
Even  then  unfolded  in  my  breast,  and  threw  ■' 
O'er  all  things  round,  a  full,  strong  vivid  U^Jxt^ 
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Too  sorrowfully  clear! — an  imder-tono 
Was  given  to  Nature's  harp,  for  me  alone 
Whispering   of  grief.— Of  griefl— be    strong, 

awake! 
Hath  not  thy  love  been  victory,  O,  my  soul  1 
Hath  not  its  conflict  won  a  voice  to  shake 
Death's  fastnesses? — a  magic  to  control 
Worlds  far  removed? — from  o'er  the  grave  to  thee 
Love  hath  made  answer ;  and  thy  tale  should  be 
Sung  like  a  lay  of  triumph  1 — Now  return, 
And  take  thy  treasure  from  its  bosomed  urn, 
And  lift  it  once  to  light ! 

In  fear,  in  pain 
I  said  I  loved — but  yet  a  heavenly  strain 
Of  sweetness  floated  down  the  tearful  stream, 
A  joy  flashed  through  the  trouble  of  ray  dream! 
I  knew  myself  beloved ! — we  breathed  no  vow, 
No  mingling  visions  might  our  fate  allow, 
As  unto  happy  hearts;  but  still  and  deep, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  gleaming  in  a  grave, 
Like  golden  sand  in  some  dark  river's  wave, 
So  did  my  soul  that  costly  knowledge  keep  " 

So  jealously ! — a  thing  o'er  which  to  shed, 
When  stars  alone  beheld  the  drooping  head, 
Lone  tears !  yet  ofUimcs  burdened  with  th'  excess 
Of  our  strange  natures  quivering  happiness. 

But,  oh !  sweet  Friend !  we  dream  not  of  love's 

might 
Till  Death  has  robed  with  soft  and  solemn  light 
The  image  we  enshrine ! — Before  that  hour, 
We  have  but  glimpses  of  the  o'ermastering  power 
Within  us  laid ! — then  doth  the  spirit-flame 
With  sword-like  lightning  rend  its  mortal  frame ; 
The  wings  of  that  which  pants  to  follow  fast 
Shake  their  clay-bars,  as  with  a  prisoned  blast, — 
The  sea  is  in  our  souls ! 

He  died,  he  died, 
On  whom  my  lone  devotcdness  was  cast ! 
I  might  not  keep  one  vigil  by  his  side, 
/,  whose  wrung  heart  watched  with  him  to  the  last ! 
I  might  not  once  his  fainting  head  sustain. 
Nor  bathe  his  parched  lips  in  the  hour  of  pain, 
Nor  say  to  him,  lJ  Farewell !" — He  passed  away — 
Oh !  had  my  love  been  there,  its  conquering  sway 
Had  won  him  back  from  death ! — but  thus  removed. 
Borne  o'er  the  abyss  no  sounding  line  hath  proved, 
Joined  with  the  unknown,  the  viewless, — he  be- 
came 
Unto  my  thoughts  another,  yet  the  same — 
Changed — hallowed — glorified! — and  in  his  low- 
grave 
Seemed  a  bright  mournful  altar — mine,  all  mine: — 
Brother  and  Friend  soon  left  mo  that  sole  shrine, 
The  birthright  of  the  Faithful ! — t  h  eir  world's  wave 
Soon  swept  them  from  its  brink. — Oh !  deem  thou 

not 
Th*t  oa  the  sad  and  consecrated  spot 


My  soul  grew  weak ! — I  tell  thee  that  a  power 
There  kindled  heart  and  lip ; — a  fiery  shower 
My  words  were  made; — a  might  was  given  to 

prayer, 
And  a  strong  grasp  to  passionate  despair, 
And  a  dread  triumph !— Know'st  thou  what  I 

sought  1 
For  what  high  boon  my  struggling  spirit  wroogfe ' 
— Communion  with  the  dead ! — I  sent  a  cry, 
Through  the  veiled  empires  of  eternity, 
A  voice  to  cleave  them!  By  the  mournful  troth, 
By  the  lost  promise  of  my  blighted  youth, 
By  the  strong  chain  a  mightly  love  can  bind 
On  the  beloved,  the  spell  of  mind  o'er  mind ; 
By  words,  which  in  themselves  are  magic  high, 
Armed,  and  inspired,  and  winged  with  agony; 
By  tears,  which  comfort  not,  but  burn,  and 
To  bear  the  heart's  blood  in  their 
I  summoned,  I  adjured  ! — with  quickened  > 
With  the  keen  vigil  of  a  life  intense, 
I  watched,  an  answer  from  the  winds  to  wring, 
I  listened,  if  perchance  the  stream  might  bring 
Token  from  worlds  afar :  I  taught  one  sound 
Unto  a  thousand  echoes ;  one  profound. 
Imploring  accent  to  the  tomb,  the  sky; 
One  prayer  to  night, — "Awake,  appear,  reply!* 


Hath  thou  been  told  that  from  the 
The  dark  war  never  hath  allowed  return? 
That  all,  which  tears  can  move,  with  Die  is  fled, 
That  earthly  love  is  powerless  on  the  dead! 
Believe  it  not ! — there  is  a  large  lone  star, 
Now  burning  o'er  yon  western  hill  afar, 
And  under  its  clear  light  there  lies  a  spot 
Which  well  might  utter  forth — Believe  it  not! 

I  sat  beneath  that  planet, — I  had  wept 
My  wo  to  stillness!  every  night-wind  slept; 
A  hush  was  on  the  hills ;  the  very  streams 
Went  bv  like  clouds,  or  noiseless  founts  in  dmau. 
And  the  dark  tree  o'ershadowing  me  that  brar. 
Stood  motionless,  even  as  the  gray  church  U>«cr 
Whereon  I  gazed  unconsciously : — there  came 
A  low  sound,  like  the  tremor  of  a  flame, 
Or  like  the  light  quick  shiver  of  a  wing. 
I  Flitting  through  twilight  woods,  across  the  air: 
j  And  1  looked  up ! — Oh !  for  strong  words  to  briar, 
•  Conviction  o'er  thy  thought ! — Before  me  there, 
j  He,  the  Departed,  stood  ! — Aye,  face  to  face— 
i  So  near,  and  vet  how  far ! — his  form,  his  mien. 

I 

[Gave  to  remembrance  back  each  burning  trace 
Within : — Yet  something  awfully  serene, 
Pure, — sculpture-like, — on  the  pale  brow,  thai 

wore 
Of  the  once  beating  heart  no  token  more ; 
And  stillness  on  the  lip— and  o*cr  the  hair 
A  gleam,  that  trembled  through  the  breath***  air; 
And  an  unfathomed  calm,  that  seemed  to  ut 
In  the  £T**e  sweetness  of  the  illumined  eye; 
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the  gulfs  between  our  being  set, 
i  that  unsheathed  spirit-glance  I  met, 
iy  tool  feint:— with /car?— Oh  I  not  with 
r! 

le  sick  feeling  that  in  At*  for  sphere 
could  be  aa,  nothing ! — But  he  spoke — 
all  I  tell  thee  of  the  startling  thrill 
low  voice,  whose  breezy  tones  could  fill 
jm's  infinite! — O  Friend,  I  woke 
ret  to  heavenly  life ! — Soft,  solemn,  clear, 
J  the  mysterious  accents  on  mine  ear, 
ngely  seemed  as  if  the  while  they  rose 
ptha  of  distance,  o'er  the  wide  repose 
bering  waters  wafted,  or  the  dells 
itains,  hollow  with  sweet  echo-cells; 
they  murmured  on,  the  mortal  chill 
rom  me,  like  a  mist  before  the  morn, 
that  glorious  intercourse  upborne, 
degrees,  a  calm,  divinely  still, 
d  my  frame :  I  sought  that  lighted  eye, — 
intense  and  searching  purity 
n  $oul! — I  questioned  of  the  dead— 
ished,  starry  shores  their  footsteps  tread — 
as  answered: — if  remembrance  there, 
eamy  whispers  fill  the  immortal  air; 
ght,  here  piled  from  many  a  jewel-heap, 
are  i»»  that  pensive  land  to  keep; 
o'ersweeping  change,  and  blight,  and  blast, 
re  the  music  of  his  home  at  last ; 
and  I  was  answered : — Full  and  high 
t  communion  with  eternity, 
for  aught  so  fleeting ! — Like  a  knell 
er  my  sense  its  closing  words, — "  Fare- 


i  we  meet  no  more  1" — and  all  was  gone — 
bright  settled  brow — the  thrilling  tone— 
and  shining  eye ! — and  never  more 
light  gloom  or  midnight  hush  restore 
liant  guest! — One  full-fraught  hoar  of 
.ven, 

Iy  passion's  wild  implorings  given, 
le  my  own — the  ethereal  fire  hath  shivered 
ile  censer  in  whose  mould  it  quivered, 
consumingly! — What  now  is  left? — 
world,  of  glory's  hues  bereft, 
i  chain ! — I  dwell,  'midst  throngs,  apart, 
Id  silence  of  the  stranger's  heart ; 
immortal  shadow  stands  between 
:  and  life's  fast  receding  scene ; 
th  severed  me  from  human  tics, 
is  gone  from  all  earth's  melodies, 
tever  may  return : — their  chords  are  bro- 


Throagh  the  young  woods  1— Thou  dost »— And 

in  that  birth 
Of  early  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  songs  ef  mirth, 
Thousands,  fike  thee,  find  gladness!— &mldst  thou 

know 
How  every  breese  then  summons  fit*  to  go) 
How  all  the  fight  of  love  and  beauty  shed 
By  those  rich  hours,  but  woeesme  to  theDeadt 
The  only  beautiful  that  change  no  more, 
The  only  loved !— the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
Ofspring  fulfilled  1— Tho  Dead!— v/w7mealiw«se1 
They  that  breathe  purer  air,  that  feel,  that  know 
Things  wrapt  from  us ! — Away  1 — within  me  pent, 
That  which  is  barred  from  its  own  element 
Still  droops  or  struggles  I — But  the  day  will  come'  ■ 
Over  the  deep  the  free  bird  finds  its  home, 
And  the  stream  lingers  'midst  the  rocks,  yet  greets 
The  sea  at  last;  and  the  winged  flower  soed  meets 
A  soil  to  rest  In: — shall  not  /,  too,  be, 
My  spirit-love !  upborne  to  dwell  with  thee  1 
Yes!  by  the  power  whose  conquering  ungnLih 

stirred 
The  tomb,  whose  cry  beyond  the  stars  was  heard, 
Whose  agony  of  triumph  won  thee  back 
Through  the  dim  pass  no  mortal  step  may  track, 
Yet  shall  we  meet  1 — that  glimpse  of  joy  divine, 
Proved  thee  for  ever  and  for  ever  mine! 


•THE  LADY  OF  PROVENCE* 


Courage  was  cast  about  her  like  a  drew 

Of  solemn  comellnaB, 
A  gathered  mind  and  an  untroubled  Acs 

Did  give  her  dangers  grace. 


The  war-note  of  the  Saracen 
Was  on  the  winds  of  France; 

It  had  stilled  the  harp  of  the  Troubadour, 
And  the  clash  of  the  tourney's  lance. 


ic  of  another  land  hath  spoken, 
tound  is  sweet !— this  weary  thirst  I'- 
ve heard  celestial  fountains  burst ! — 
re  shall  quench  it  7 

Dost  thou  not  rejoice, 
b  spring  sends  forth  an  awakening  voke 


The  sounds  of  the  sea,  and  the  sounds  of  the  night, 
And  the  hollow  echoes  of  charge  and  flight, 
Were  around  Clotilde,  as  she  knelt  to  pray 
In  a  chapel  where  the  mighty  lay, 

On  the  old  Provencal  shore; 
Many  a  Chatillon  beneath, 
Unstirred  by  the  ringing  trumpet's  breath, 

His  shroud  of  armour  wore. 
And  the  glimpses  of  moonlight  that  went  and 

came 
Through  the  clouds,  like  bursts  of  a  dying  lame, 
Gave  quivering  life  to  the  slumber  pale 
Of  stern  forms  couched  in  their  marble  mall, 
At  rest  on  the  tombs  of  the  knightly  race, 
The  silent  throngs  of  that  burial-place. 


*Foa»lBi«AiAYKMsjo\^ 
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They  were  imaged  there  with  helm  and  spear, 
As  leaden  in  many  a  hold  career, 
And  haughty  their  stillness  looked  and  high, 
Like  a  sleep  whose  dreams  were  of  victory; 
But  meekly  the  voice  of  the  lady  rose 
Through  the  trophies  of  their  proud  repose; 
Meekly,  yet  fervently,  calling  down  aid, 
Under  their  banners  of  battle  she  prayed ; 
With  her  pale  fair  brow,  and  her  eyes  of  love, 
Upraised  to  the  Virgin's  pourtrayed  above, 
And  her  hair  flung  back,  till  it  swept  the  grave 
Of  a  Chatillon  with  its  gleamy  wave. 
And  her  fragile  frame,  at  every  blast, 
That  full  of  the  savage  war-horn  passed, 
Trembling,  as  trembles  a  bird's  quick  heart, 
When  it  vainly  strives  from  its  cage  to  part, — 

So  knelt  she  in  her  wo; 
A  weeper  alone  with  the  tearless  dead — 
Oh !  they  reck  not  of  tears  o'er  their  quiet  shed, 

Or  the  dust  had  stirred  below! 

Hark!  a  swift  step!  she  hath  caught  its  tone, 
Through  the  dash  of  the  sea,  through  the  wild 

wind's  moan ; — 
Is  her  lord  returned  with  his  conquering  bands? 
No!  a  breathless  vassal  before  her  stands! 
— "  Hast  thou  been  on  the  field  ?— Art  thou  come 

from  the  host  1" 
—"From  the  slaughter,  Lady!— All,  all  is  lost! 
Our  banners  are  taken,  our  knights  laid  low, 
Our  spearmen  chased  by  the  Paynim  foe, 
And  thy  Lord,"  his  voice  took  a  sadder  sound — 
"  Thy  Lord — he  is  not  on  the  bloody  ground ! 
There  are  those  who  tell  that  the  leader's  plume 
Was  seen  on  the  flight  through  the  gathering 

gloom." 

—A  change  o'er  her  mien  and  spirit  past ; 

She  ruled  the  heart  which  had  beat  so  fast, 

She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  kindling  eye, 

With  a  glance,  as  of  sudden  royalty: 

The  proud  blood  sprang  in  a  fiery  flow, 

Quick  o'er  bosom,  and  check,  and  bspw, 

And  her  young  voice  row?  till  the  feasant  shook 

At  the  thrilling  tone  and  the  falcon -look: 

— "  Dost  thou  stand  by  the  tombs  of  the  glorious 

dead, 
And  fear  not  to  say,  that  their  son  hath  fled? 
— Away!  he  is  lying  by  lance  and  shield, — 
Point  me  the  path  to  his  battle-field  I" 

The  shadows  of  the  forest 

Are  about  the  lady  now; 
She  is  hurrying  through  the  midnight  on, 

Beneath  the  dark  pine  bough. 

There's  a  murmur  of  omens  in  every  leaf, 
There's  a  wail  in  the  stream  like  the  dirge  of  a 
chief; 


The  branches  that  nek  the  tempesUtriBB,    ' 
Are  groaning  like  things  of  troubled  fcjfc; 
The  wind  from  the  battle  seems  rossisg  by 
With  a  funeral  inarch  through  the  gftosmy  sky ; 
The  pathway  is  ragged,  and  wild,  and  long, 
But  her  frame  in  the  daring  of  love  is  strong 
And  her  soul  as  on  swelling  seas  upborne, 
And  girded  all  fearful  things  to 


And  fearful  things  were  around  her  spread, 
When  she  reached  the  field  of  the  wmrrior-dVad; 
There  lay  the  noble,  the  valiant,  low- 
Aye  !  but  one  word  speaks  of  deeper  wo; 
J'here  lay  the  foreo%-on  each  fallen  head 
Mothers  vain  blessing  and  tears  had  shed; 
Sisters  were  watching  in  many  a  home 
For  the  fettered  footstep,  no  more  to  come; 
Names  in  the  prayer  of  that  night  were  spoken, 
Whose  claim  unto  kindred  prayer  was  broken; 
And  the  fire  was  heaped,  and  the  bright  wise 

poured, 
For  those,  now  needing  nor  hearth  nor  bowl; 
Only  a  requiem,  a  shroud,  a  knefl, 
And  oh !  ye  beloved  of  women,  farewell ! 

Silently,  with  lips  compressed, 
Pale  hands  clasped  above  her  breast, 
Stately  brow  of  anguish  high, 
Deathlike  cheek,  but  dauntless  eye ; 
Silently,  o'er  that  red  plain, 
Moved  the  lady  'midst  the  shin. 


Sometimes  it  seemed  as  a  charging  cry, 
Or  the  ringing  tramp  of  a  steed,  came  ruga; 
Sometimes  a  blast  of  the  Paynim  horn, 
Sudden  and  shrill  from  the  mountains  borae; 
And  her  maidens  trembled ; — but  on  her  ear 
No  meaning  fell  with  those  sounds  of  fear; 
They  had  less  of  mastery  to  shake  her  now. 
Than  the  quivering,  ere  while,  of  an  aspen  boogfc. 
She  searched  into  many  an  unclosed  eye, 
That  looked,  without  soul,  to  the  starry  sky; 
She  bowed  down  o'er  many  a  shattered  breast, 
She  lifted  up  helmet  and  cloven  crest — 

Not  there,  not  there  he  lay! 
"  Lead  where  the  most  hath  been  dared  and  (ton*. 
Where  the  heart  of  the  battle  hath  bled— leaden!* 

And  the  vassal  took  the  way. 

He  turned  to  a  dark  and  lonely  tree, 
That  waved  o'er  a  fountain  red ; 

Oh !  swiftest  tkert  had  the  currents  free 
From  noble  veins  been  shed; 

Thickest  there  the  spear-heads  gleamed, 
And  the  scattered  plumage  streamed. 
And  the  broken  shields  were  towel. 
And  the  shivered  lances  crossed. 
And  the  mail-clad  sleepers  round 
Made  the  harvested  that  ground. 
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3e  wu  then !  the  leader  amidst  hb  band, 
Where  the  faithful  had  made  their  last  Tain  stand, 
ie  was  there )  but  affection's  glance  abne 
The  darkly-changed  in  that  boor  had  known ; 
With  the  fafchkm  yet  in  his  cold  hand  grasped, 
lnd  a  banner  of  France  to  his  bosom  clasped, 
lnd  the  form  that  of  conflict  bore  fearful  trace, 
Lnd  the  face— oh !  speak  not  of  that  dead  free! 
Is  it  lay  to  answer  love's  look  no  more, 
fet  never  so  proudly  loved  before ! 
(he  quelled  in  her  soul  the  deep  floods  of  wo, 
The  time  was  not  yet  for  their  waves  to  flow ; 
the  felt  the  full  presence,  the  might  of  death, 
Tet  there  came  no  sob  with  her  struggling  breath, 
lnd  a  proud  smile  shone  o'er  her  pale  despair, 
La  she  turned  to  his  followers — "Your  Lord  is  there! 
«ook  on  him !  know  him  by  scarf  and  crest ! — 
tear  him  away  with  his  sires  to  rest !" 

Another  day — another  night — 

And  the  sailor  on  the  deep 
Hears  the  low  chant  of  a  funeral  rite 

From  the  lordly  chapel  sweep : 

t  comes  with  a  broken  and  muffled  tone, 

Is  if  that  rite  were  in  terror  done ; 

ret  the  song  'midst  the  seas  hath  a  thrilling  power, 

lnd  he  knows  'tis  a  chieftain's  burial  hour. 

HoTriedly,  in  fear  and  wo, 
Through  the  aisle  the  mourners  go ; 
With  a  hushed  and  stealthy  tread, 
Bearing  on  the  noble  dead, 
Sheathed  in  armour  of  the  field- 
Only  his  wan  face  revealed, 
Whence  the  still  and  solemn  gleam 
Doth  a  strange  sad  contrast  seem 
To  the  anxious  eyes  of  that  pale  band,  ' 
With  torches  wavering  in  every  hand, 
For  they  dread  each  moment  the  shout  of  war, 
And  the  burst  of  the  Moslem  scimitar. 

There  is  no  plumed  head  o'er  the  bier  to  bend, 

Co  brother  of  battle,  no  princely  friend ; 

Co  sound  comes  back  like  the  sounds  of  yore, 

Jnto  sweeping  swords  from  the  marble  floor  j 

ly  the  red  fountain  the  valiant  lie, 

The  flower  of  Provencal  chivalry, 

Jut  one  free  step,  and  one  lofty  heart, 

tear  through  that  scene,  to  the  last,  their  part 

{he  hath  led  the  death-train  of  the  brave 

To  the  verge  of  his  own  ancestral  grave ; 

the  hath  held  o'er  her  spirit  long  rigid  sway, 

Jut  the  struggling  passion  must  now  have  way. 

n  the  cheek,  half  seen  through  her  mourning  veO, 

ly  turns  does  the  swift  blood  flush  and  foil; 

rhe  pride  on  the  tip  is  lingering  still, 

tat  it  shakes  as  a  flame  to  the  blast  might  thxfll; 

Inginsh  and  Triumph  are  met  at  strife, 

landing  the  chords  of  her  frail  young  fife; 


And  she  sinks  at  last  on  her  warrior's  bier, 
Lifting  her  voice,  as  if  Death  might  hear. — 

"  I  have  won  thy  fame  from  the  breath  of  wrong,  , 
My  soul  hath  risen  for  thy  glory  strong ! 
Now  call  me  hence,  by  thy  side  to  be, 
The  world  thou  leav'st  has  no  place  for  me. 
The  light  goes  with  thee,  the  joy,  the  worth — 
Faithful  and  tender!  Oh!  call  me  forth! 
Give  me  my  home  on  thy  noble  heart,— 
Well  have  we  loved,  let  us  both  depart  !"— 
And  pale  on  the  breast  of  the  Dead  she  lay, 
The  living  cheek  to  the  cheek  of  clay ; 
The  living  cheek ! — Oh !  it  was  not  vain, 
That  strife  of  the  spirit  to  rend  its  chain ; 
She  is  there  at  rest  in  her  place  of  pride, 
In  death  how  queen-like    a  glorious  bride ! 

Joy  for  the  freed  One  I — she  might  not  stay 
When  the  crown  had  fallen  from  her  life  away; 
She  might  not  linger — a  weary  thing, 
A  dove,  with  no  home  for  its  broken  wing, 
Thrown  on  the  harshness  of  alien  skies, 
That  know  not  its  own  land's  melodies. 
From  the  long  heart-withering  early  gone ; 
She  hath  lived— she  hath  loved— her  task  is  done! 


THE  CORONATION  OF  INEZ  DE 
CASTRO. 


Tihtoap,  o&  1' Amour  fait  alliance  arec  la  Tombe ;  union 
redoutabte  de  la  mart  et  de  Is  Tie  I 

Madame  de  Start. 


There  was  music  on  the  midnight ; — 

From  a  royal  fane  it  rolled, 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between, 

Sternly  and  slowly  tolled. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky, 

It  hushed  the  listener's  breath ; 
For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high, 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 

There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnight— 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  tearfulness, 

Along  the  shadowy  street : 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread, 

As  it  neared  the  minster-gate, 
Whence  a  bread  and  solemn  light  was  shed 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 


Full  glowed  the  strong  red 
In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 

Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 
Swept dovmiainau)  tioi\ 
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Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom, 
For  foraething  lay  'midst  their  fretted  gold, 

like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavilion, 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  silently, 

'Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 
Her  jewelled  robes  fell  strangely  still— 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill, 

So  stonelike  was  its  rest! 

But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below, 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow ! 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound, 

And  from  the  encircling  band 
Stept  Prince  and  Chief,  'midst  the  hush  profound, 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  pawed  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame, 
As  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand, 

Noble  and  leader  came? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair? 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace, 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair, 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  free? 

Death!  Death!  canst  thou  be  lovely 

Unto  the  eve  of  Life? 
Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife? 
— It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight, 

The  crown  upon  that  head, 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  light, 

All  gathered  round  the  Dead! 

And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 
And  white  lips  rigidly  compressed, 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail: 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye, 

Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry, 

To  her,  his  martyred  one. 

But  on  the  face  he  looked  not, 

Which  once  his  star  had  been; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  turned, 

Save  of  the  breathless  queen  : 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's  embrace, 

Of  her  beauty  stiil  was  there, 
Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place, 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 


Alas!  tb*  crown, 

The 

And  the 


ef  the  earth, 
love  that 


The  rites  are  closed  >-bsar 

Unto  the  chamber  deep! 
Lay  down  again  the  sepal  awed, 

Dust  with  the  duet  to  sleep  I 

There  is  musk  on  the  midnight — 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
As  the  mourners  through  tftsj 

In  dark  procession  go; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the 

And  all  the  rich  array, 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of 

With  her,  that  queen  of  cfeay  ! 

And  fearlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train, — 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  tiding  not, 

When  they  lowered  the  dust  again. 
T  is  hushed  at  hat  the  tomb  above, 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart: 
Who  called  thee  strong  as  Death,  O  Love  ? 

Mightier  thou  wast  and  art. 


ITALIAN  GIRL'S  HYMN  TO  THE 
VIRGIN. 


Dukit  Virgo  Maria, 
Mater  amata,  iotemenia, 
On,  on  pro  nobis. 

8idhan  Marine?  $  Bft* 


In  the  deep  hour  of  dreams, 
Through  the  dark  woods  and  peat  the  moan 
sea, 

And  by  the  star-light  gleams, 
Mother  of  Sorrows !  k>,  I  come  to  thee. 

Unto  thy  shrine  I  bear 
Night-blowing  flowers,  like  my  own  heart,  to  i 

All,  all  unfolded  there, 
Beneath  the  meekness  of  thy  pitying  eye. 

For  thou,  that  once  didst  move, 
In  thy  still  beauty,  through  an  carry 

Thou  know'st  the  grief,  the  love, 
The  fear  of  woman's  soul ; — to  thee  I 


Many,  and  sad,  end  deep, 
,  Were  the  thoughts  folded  in  thy 
j     Thou,  too,  couldst  watch  end 
i  Hear,  gentlest  mother!  hear  a  heart  uuptsetf 
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sseaa 

fUt  thy 

oimes-Oi'WUi  him,  Holsst,  ftlde  and 
ive! 

sodhoBAslfjayi 

loughts  are  tra*attsts  *Vr  the  waters  dim 
rough  the  long  weary  day, 
:,  o'ershadowed  by  vain  dreamt  of  htm. 


him,— and  me,**,  aid! 
ie  not  well,  this  earthly  lore's  excess! 
thy  weak  cbUd  is  laid 
urden  of  to  4s*p  a  tenderness. 

> much  o'er  himk  pawed 

ang's  hope— scarce  leaving  Heaven  a  part; 

>  fearfully  adored, 

aake  not  him  the  chastener  of  my  heart! 


smble  with  i 
ef  to  be;— I  hear  a  Warning  low— 
«t  mother !  call  me  hence! 
rild  idolatry  must  end  in  wo. 

$  troubled  py  of  life, 

lightning  happiness,  my  soul  hath  known; 
1,  worn  with  feverish  strife, 
1  fold  it*  wings;— take  back,  take  back 
line  own! 

k!  how  the  wind  swept  by  t 
unpest's  voice  comes  rolling  o'er  the  wave- 
re  of  the  sailor's  eye, 
aaiden's  heart,  blest  mother,  guide  and  save ! 


TO  A  DEPARTED  SPIRIT. 

the  bright  stars,  or  from  the  viewless  air, 
ra  some  world  unreached  by  human  thought, 
sweet  spirit !  if  thy  home  be  there, 
:  thy  visions  with  the  past  be  fraught, 
Answer  me,  answer  me ! 

we  not  communed  here  of  lib  and  death? 
we  not  said  that  love,  such  love  a*  ours, 
lot  to  perish  as  a  rose's  breath, 
it  away,  like  song  fronffestal  bowers? 
Answer,  oh!  answer  me! 

eye's  last  light  was  mine— the  soul  that 
tone 

sly,  msnromlly,  through  gathering  haie 
;bou  bear  with  thee  to  the  shore  unknown, 
it  of  wsjsjijlved  in  that  long,  earnest  gase  1 
Hear,  hear,  and  answer  me! 

sic*    it*  low,  s*ft,  fervent,  farewell  tone 
Hi  throayh  th*  tsmpestof  ths  parting  strife, 


Like  a  feint  broess:— oh!  from  that  musk  flown, 
Send  back  one  sound,  if  love's  be  quenchless  life, 

Bat  ones,  oh!  answer  me! 

In  the  still  noontide,  in  the  sunset's  hush, 

In  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  thought  grows 

deep, 
When  the  heart's  phantoms  from  th*  darkness 

rush, 
Fearfully  beautiful,  to  strive  with  deep-* 

Spirit!  then  answer  met 


By  the  remembrance  of  our  blended  prayer  | 
By  all  our  tears,  whose  mingling  made  them  sweet ; 
By  our  last  hope,  the  victor  o'er  despair  ;— 
Speak!  if  our  souls  in  deathless  yearnings  meet; 
*■  Answer  me,  answer  me ! 


The  grave  is  silent : — and  the  far-off  sky, 
And  the  deep  midnight — silent  all,  and  lone ! 
Oh !  if  thy  buried  love  make  no  reply, 
What  voice  has  Earth  1— Hear,  pity,  speak,  mine 
own! 

Answer  me,  answer  me ! 


THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTER'S  LOVE. 


For  all  hia  wilrinw  and  proud  flmasiea, 
I  lore  him  I 

Orofy. 

Thy  heart  is  in  the  upper  world,  where  fleet  the 

Chamois  bounds, 
Thy  heart  is  where  the  mountain-fir  shakes  to  the 

torrentrsounds ; 
And  where  the  snow-peaks  gleam   like  stars, 

through  the  stillness  of  the  air, 
And  where  the  Lauwine's*  peal  is  heard — Hunter! 

thy  heart  is  there ! 

I  know  thou  lov'st  me  well,  dear  Friend !  but  bet- 
ter, better  far, 

Thou  lov'st  that  high  and  haughty  life,  with  rocks 
and  storms  at  war ; 

In  the  green  sunny  vales  with  me,  thy  spirit  would 
but  pine — 

And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  Love !  and  yet  I  will 
be  thine! 

And  I  will  not  seek  to  woo  the*  down  from  those 
thy  native  heights, 

With  the  sweet  song,  our  land's  own  song,  of  pas- 
toral delights; 


*  Lsuwtaa/tewtisAtiMi. 
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For  thou  must  live  m  eagles  live,  thy  path  is  not 

as  mine— 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  Love !  and  yet  I  will 

be  thine. 

And  I  will  leave  my  blessed  home,  my  Father's 

joyous  hearth, 
With  all  the  voices  meeting  there  in  tenderness 

and  mirth, 
With  all  the  kind  and  laughing  eyes,  that  in  its 

fire-light  shine, 
To  sit  forsaken  in  thy  hut, — yet  know  that  thou 

art  mine!  v 

It  is  my  youth,  it  is  my  bloom,  it  is  my  glad  free 
heart, 

That  I  cast  away  for  thee— for  thee— all  JsrVless 
as  thou  art ! 

With  tremblings  and  with  vigils  lone,  I  bind  my- 
self to  dwell 

Yet,  yet  I  would  not  change  that  lot,— oh  no !  I 
love  too  well ! 

A  mournful  thing  is  love  which  grows  to  one  so 

wild  as  thou, 
With  that  bright  restlessness  of  eye,  that  tameless 

fire  of  brow ! 
Mournful ! — but  dearer  far  I  call  its  mingled  fear 

and  pride, 
And  the  trouble  of  its  happiness,  than  aught  on 

earth  beside. 

To  listen  for  thy  step  in  vain,  to  start  at  every 

breath, 
To  watch  through  long  long  nights  of  storm,  to 

sleep  and  dream  of  death, 
To  wake  in  doubt  and  loneliness — this  doom  1 

know  is  mine, — 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  Love!  and  yet  I  will 

be  thine! 

That  I  may  greet  thee  from  thine  Alps,  when 

thence  thou  com'st  at  last, 
That  I  may  hear  thy  thrilling  voice  tell  o'er  each 

danger  past, 
That  I  may  kneel  and  pray  for  thee,  and  win 

thee  aid  divine, — 
For  this  I  will  be  thine,  my  Love !  for  this  I  will 

be  thine! 


THE  INDIAN  WITH  HIS  DEAD 
CHILD.* 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 
I  journey  with  my  dead ; 

'  An  Indian  who  hod  established  himself  in  a  township  of 

Maine,  feeling  indignantly  the  want  of  sympathy  evinced 

towards  him  by  the  white  inhabitants,  particularly  on  the 

dmtb  ofhia  only  chiid,  gave  up  hkfarm  book  afterwards, dug  I  miles  through  the  forests  to  join  the  n«— iif»»» : 
i/pfnetafyof  liitclu^ai»dcarr»ri*w'i& 


In  the  darkness  of  the  fcce*t-bo*Jt>, 
A  lonely  path  I  tread. 


But  my  heart  is  high  and 
As  by  mighty  wings  upborne; 

The  mountain  eagle  hath  not  plumes 
So  strong  as  Love  and  Scon. 

I  have  raised  thee  from  the  grave-sod, 
By  the  white  man's  path  defiled; 

On  to  th'  ancestral  wilderness, 
I  bear  thy  dust,  my  child! 

I  have  asked  the  ancient  desert* 

To  give  my  dead  a  place, 
Where  the  stately  footsteps  of  the  fine 

Alone  should  leave  a  trace. 


And  the  tossing  pines  made 
"  Go,  bring  us  back  thine  own !" 

And  the  streams  from  all  the  hunters'  h3k\ 
Rushed  with  an  echoing  tone. 


Thou  shah  rest  by  sounding 

That  yet  untamed  may  roll ; 
The  voices  of  that  chainless  host 

With  joy  shall  fill  thy  soul 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead, 
Where  the  arrows  of  my  father's  bow 

Their  falcon  flight  have  sped. 

I  have  left  the  spoiler's  dwellings, 

For  evermore,  behind; 
Unmingled  with  their  household 

For  me  shall  sweep  the  wind. 

Alone,  amidst  their  hearth-fires, 

I  watched  my  child's  decay, 
Uncheered,  I  saw  the  spirit-light 

From  his  young  eyes  fade  away. 

When  his  head  sank  on  my  bosom, 
When  the  death-sleep  oor  him  fell, 

Was  there  one  to  say,  "  A  friend  is  DeuT 
There  was  none! — pale  race,  farewell! 

To  the  forests,  to  the  cedars, 

To  the  warrior  and  his  bow, 
Back,  back ! — I  bore  thee  laughing  thence. 

I  bear  thee  slumbering  now  * 

I  bear  thee  unto  burial 

With  the  mighty  hunters  gone ; 
I  shall  hear  thee  in  the  forest-breeze, 

Thou  wilt  speak  of  joy,  my  son! 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead; 
But  ray  heart  is  strong,  my  step  is  fleet, 

My  father's  path  I  tread. 
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SONG  OF  EMIGRATION. 

rots  was  betid  a  song  on  the  chiming  tea, 

mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee; 

an 'a  voice,  unbroken  by  sighs  was  there, 

lling  with  triumpa  the  sonny  air ; 

'  fresh  green  lands,  and  of  pastures  new, 

sang,  while  the  bark  through  the  surges  flew. 

But  ever  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  farewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintive  tone, 

That  from  woman's  lip  it  fell. 

Lway,  away  o'er  the  foaming  main !" 
This  was  the  free  and  the  joyous  strain— 
There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours,  afar, 
e  will  shape  our  course  by  a  brighter  star; 
lereare  plains  whose  verdure  no  foot  hath  pressed, 
id  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  brave  guest." 

"  But  alas !  that  we  should  go" 
— Sang  the  farewell  voices  then — 

"  From  the  homesteads,  warm  and  low, 
By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen  1" 

Ve  will  rear  new  homes  under  trees  that  glow, 
if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough ; 
r  our  white  walls  we  will  train  the  vine, 

td  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day's  decline ; 

d  watch  our  herds,  as  they  range  at  will 

rough  the  green  savannas,  all  bright  and  still." 

"  But  wo  for  that  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard-trees, 

Where  first  our  children  played 
'Midst  the  birds  and  honey  bees !" 

.11,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be, 

to  the  bound  of  the  roebuck  free ! 

tie  shall  say,  *  Hither,  no  further  pass V 

*  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  grass ; 

3  will  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and  might, 

d  bring  proud  spoils  to  the  hearth  at  night." 

"  But,  oh !  the  gray  church-tower, 
And  the  sound  of  Sabbath-bell, 

And  the  sheltered  garden-bower,— 
We  have  bid  them  all  farewell  !n 

Te  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
each  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace ; 
t  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  floods, 
1  the  path  of  our  daring  in  boundless  woods! 
1  our  works  unto  many  a  lake's  green  shore, 
lere  the  Indian's  graves  lay,  alone,  before  n 

"  But  who  shall  teach  the  flowers, 
Which  our  children  loved,  to  dwell 

In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours? 
—Home,  home  and  friends,  farewell  1" 


THE  KING  OF  ARRAGONS  LAMENT 
FOR  HIS  BROTHER.* 


If  1  could  we  him,  k  were  well  with  me. 

Coleridge*  WaUenttein. 


There  were  lights  and  sounds  of  revelling  in  the 

vanquished  city's  halls, 
As  by  night  the  feast  of  victory  was  held  within 

its  walls; 
And  the  con<ps|n>ra  filled  the  wine-cup  high,  after 

years  of  bright  blood  shed ; 
But  their  Lord,  the  King  of  Arragon,  'midst  the 

triumph,  wailed  the  dead. 

He  looked  down  from  the  fortress  won,  on  the 

tents  and  towers  below, 
The  moon-lit  sea,  the  torch-lit  streets, — and  a 

gloom  came  o'er  bis  brow : 
The  voice  of  thousands  floated  up,  with  the  horn 

and  cymbal's  tone ; 
But  his  heart,  'midst  that  proud  music,  felt  more 

utterly  alone. 

And  he  cried,  "  Thou  art  mine,  fair  city !  thou  city 

of  the  sea! 
But,  oh !  what  portion  of  delight  is  mine  at  last  in 

thee? 
— I  am  lonely  'midst  thy  palaces,  while  the  glad 

waves  past  them  roll, 
And  the  soft  breath  of  thine  orange-bowers  is 

mournful  to  my  soul. 

"  My  brother!  oh!  my  brother!  thou  art  gone,— 
the  true  and  brave, 

And  the  haughty  joy  of  victory  hath  died  upon  thy 
grave; 

There  are  many  round  my  throne  to  stand,  and  to 
march  where  I  lead  on ; 

There  was  one  to  love  me  in  the  world, — my  bro- 
ther !  thou  art  gone ! 

"  In  the  desert,  in  the  battle,  in  the  ocean  tempest's 

wrath, 
We  stood  together,  side  by  side;  one  hope  was 

ours, — one  path ; 
Thou  hast  wrapped  me  in  thy  soldier's  cloak,  thou 

hast  fenced  me  with  thy  breast ; 
Thou  hast  watched  beside  my  couch  of  pain— oh ! 

bravest  heart,  and  best ! 


*  The  grief  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon,  for  the  lost  of 
hb  brother,  Don  Pedro,  who  wn  killed  daring  the  eiege  of 
Naples,  b  afleeUngly  described  by  the  historian  Marian*.  It 
it  also  the  subject  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  Ballads  In  Lock- 
ban's  beautiful  collection. 
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"  I  see  the  festive  light!  around;— o'er  a  dull  sad 

world  msy  shine; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  victory—my  Pedro!  where  is 

thine? 
The  only  voice  in  whose  kind  tone  my  spirit  found 

reply  1— 
Oh !  brother !  I  have  bought  too  dear  this  hallow 

pageantry! 

M I  have  hosts,  and  gallant  fleets,  to  spread  my  glory 

and  my  sway, 
And  chiefs  to  lead  them  fearlessly; — mj friend 

hath  passed  away!  — 

For  the  kindly  look,  the  word  of  Aeer,  my  heart 

may  thirst  in  vain, 
And  the  face  that  was  as  light  to  mine — it  can  not 

come  again!  * 

"I  have  made  thy  blood,  thy  faithful  blood,  the  of- 
fering for  a  crown; 

With  love,  which  earth  bestows  not  twice,  I  have 
purchased  cold  renown ; 

How  often  will  my  weary  heart  'midst  the  sounds 
of  triumph  die, 

When  I  think  of  thee,  my  brother!  thou  flower  of 
chivalry! 

u  I  am  lonely — I  am  lonely!  this  rest  is  even  as 
daath! 

Let  me  hear  again  the  ringing  spears,  and  the  bat- 
tle-trumpet's breath ; 

Let  me  see  the  fiery  charger  foam,  and  the  royal 
banner  wave — 

But  where  art  thou,  my  brother  1  where 7 — in  thy 
low  and  early  grave!" 

And  louder  swelled  the  songs  of  joy  through  that 

victorious  night, 
And  faster  flowed  the  red  wine  forth,  by  the  stars1 

and  torches'  light ; 
But  low  and  deep,  amidst  the  mirth,  was  heard  the 

conqueror's  moan — 
"  My  brother !  oh !  my  brother !  best  and  bravest ! 

thou  art  gone!" 


THE  RETURN. 

"  Hist  thou  come  with  the  heart  of  thy  childhood 
back? 

The  free,  the  pure,  the  kind?" 
— So  murmured  the  trees  in  my  homeward  track, 

As  they  played  to  the  mountain-wind. 

"  Hath  thy  soul  been  true  to  its  early  love?" 

Whispered  my  native  streams ; 
u  Hath  the  spirit  nursed  amidst  hill  and  grove, 

Still  revered  its  first  high  dreams?" 


"  Hast  thou  borne  in  thy  bosom  the  holy  praya 
Of  the  child  in  his  parent  haflsr 

— Thus  breathed  a  voice  oo  the  thrisssf  air, 
From  the  old  ancestral  walk. 


"  Hast  tbou  kept  thy  faith  with  the  frathml  dm 

Whose  place  of  rest  is  nigh? 
With  the  father's  blessing  o'er  thee  shad, 

With  the  mother's  trusting  eye  V 


rata, 


— Then  my  tears  gushed  forth  in 
As  I  answered — "O,  ye  shades! 

I  bring  not  my  childhood's  heart  again 
To  the  freedom  of  your  glades. 

•  I  have  turned  from  my  first  pare  fast 
O  bright  and  happy  streams! 

Light  after  light,  in  my  soul  have  died 
The  day-spring's  glorious  dreams. 


"  And  the  holy  prayer  from  my  thoughts  mti 


The  prater  at  my  mother's  knee ; 
Darkened  and  troubled  I  come  at  last, 
Home  of  my  boyish  glee  I 

11  But  I  bear  from  my  childhood  a  gift  of  teas, 

To  soften  and  atone ; 
And  oh !  ye  scenes  of  those  blessed  years 

They  shall  make  me  again  your  own." 


THE  VATJDOIS'  WIFE.* 


Clasp  me  a  Utile  longer,  on  the  brink 

Of  fate!  while  1  can  feel  the  dear 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  heat,  oh!  thtak— 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  wo's  excess—. 

That  thou  to  me  hast  been  all  tr  nrk  ruaai. 
And  friend,  to  more  than  human  friendship  jsjl 

Oh!  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs,  when  I  am  laid  in  das. 

Gertrude  of  WjomMf 


Thy  voice  is  in  mine  ear,  beloved ! 

Thy  look  is  in  my  heart, 
Thy  bosom  is  my  resting-place, 

And  yet  I  must  depart. 
Earth  on  my  roul  is  strong — too 

Too  precious  is  its  chain, 
All  woven  of  thy  love,  dear  friend, 

Yet  vain — though  mighty — vmin ! 


*  The  wile  of  a  Vaudois  leader,  in  one  of  the 
on  the  Protestant  hamlets,  received  a  mortal  wound, 
in  her  husband's  arms,  exhorting  him  to 
ance. 


asddk 
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•u  see'st  mine  eye  grow  dim,  beloved  I 
hou  see's*  my  life-blood  flow.— 

•  to  the  chastener  silently, 
nd  calmly  let  me  go! 

ttle  while  between  our  hearts 
he  shadowy  gulf  must  lie, 
have  we  for  their  communing 
ill,  still  Eternity! 

!  thy  tears  are  on  my  oheek, 

y  spirit  they  detain : 

)w  that  from  thine  agony 

wrung  that  burning  rain. 

,  kindest,  weep  not; — make  the  pang, 

tie  bitter  conflict,  less — 

sad  it  is,  and  yet  a  joy, 

9  feel  thy  love's  excess  t 

mini  thee!   Let  the  thought  of  death 
solemn  peace  restore ! 
voice  that  must  be  silent  soon, 
ould  speak  to  thee  once  more, 
thou  mayst  bear  its  blessing  on 
irough  years  of  alter  life- 
ten  of  consoling  love, 
en  from  this  hour  of  strife. 

is  thee  for  the  noble  heart, 
le  tender,  and  the  true, 
re  mine  hath  found  the  happiest  rest 
lat  e'er  fond  woman's  knew; 
s  thee,  faithful  friend  and  guide, 
r  my  own,  my  treasured  share, 
9  mournful  secrets  of  thy  soul, 
thy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer. 

b  thee  for  kind  looks  and  words 

Dwered  on  my  path  like  dew, 

II  the  love  in  those  deep  eyes, 

gladness  ever  new! 

he  voice  which  ne'er  to  mine  repfod    • 

t  in  kindly  tones  of  cheer; 

very  spring  of  happiness 

'  soul  hath  tasted  here! 

i  thee  for  the  last  rich  boon 

>n  from  affection  tried, 

ight  to  gaze  on  death  with  thee, 

perish  by  thy  side! 

ret  more  for  the  glorious  hope 

n  to  these  moments  given — 

ot  thy  spirit  ever  lift 

a  trust  of  mine  to  Heaven? 

be  thou  strong!  Oh!  knew  we  not 

•  path  must  lead  to  this  7 
dow  and  a  trembling  still 
re  mingled  with  our  bliss  I 

lighted  our  young  hearts  when  storms 
re  dark  upon  the  sky, 
25 


In  full,  deep  knowledge  of  their  task 
To  suffer  and  to  die !  i 

Be  strong!  I  leave  the  living  voice 

Of  this,  my  martyred  blood, 
With  the  thousand  echoes  of  the  hills, 

With  the  torrent's  foaming  flood,*— 
A  spirit  midst  the  caves  to  dwell, 

A  token  on  the  air, 
To  rouse  the  valiant  from  repose, 

The  fainting  from  despair. 

Hear  it,  and  bear  thou  on,  my  love! 

Aye,  joysjQgy  endure ! 
Our  mountains  must  be  altars  yet, 

Inviolate  and  pure ; 
Then  must  our  God  be  worshipped  still 

With  the  worship  of  the  free- 
Farewell  1 — there's  but  one  pang  in  death, 

One  only,— leaving  thee ! 


THE  GUERILLA  LEADER'S  VOW. 

All  my  pretty  onei! 
Did  yon  sty  all? 

Let  m  make  medicine  of  this  gnat  rerenge, 
To  cure  thk  deadly  grief! 

Macbeth. 

My  battle-vow !— no  minster  walls 

Gave  back  the  burning  word, 
Nor  cross  nor  shrine  the  low  deep  tone 

Of  smothered  vengeance  heard: 
But  the  ashes  of  a  ruined  home 

Thrilled  as  it  sternly  rose, 
With  the  mingling  voice  of  blood  that  shook 

The  midnight's  dark  repose. 

I  breathed  it  not  o'er  kingly  tombs, 

But  where  my  children  lay, 
And  the  startled  vulture  at  my  step, 

Soared  from  their  precious  clay. 
I  stood  amidst  my  dead  alone — 

I  kissed  their  lips— I  poured, 
In  the  strong  silence  of  that  hour, 

My  spirit  on  my  sword. 

The  roof-tree  fall'n,  the  smouldering  floor, 

The  blackened  threshold-stone, 
The  bright  hair  torn,  and  soiled  with  blood, 

Whose  fountain  was  my  own ; 
These,  and  the  everlasting  hills, 

Bore  witness  that  wild  night; 
Before  them  rose  th'  avenger's  soul, 

In  crushed  affection's  might 

The  stars,  the  searching  stars  of  heaven^ 
With  keen  Vx»k»  Niwfrl  \sv\sti&% 
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If  from  my  heart  the  fiery  vow, 

Seared  on  it  then,  could  fade. 
They  have  no  cause!— Go,  auk  the  streams 

That  by  my  paths  have  swept, 
The  red  waves  that  unstained  were  born — 

How  hath  my  faith  been  kept? 

And  other  eyes  are  on  my  soul, 

That  never,  never  close, 
The  sad,  sweet  glances  of  the  lost — 

They  leave  me  no  repose. 
Haunting  my  night-watch  'midst  the  rocks, 

And  by  the  torrent's  foam, 
Through  the  dark-rolling  mists  they  shine, 

Full,  full  of  love  and  home! 

Alas!  the  mountain  eagle's  heart, 

When  wronged,  may  yet  find  rest; 
Scorning  the  place  made  desolate, 

He  seeks  another  nest. 
But  I — your  soft  looks  wake  the  thirst 

That  wins  no  quenching  rain; 
Ye  drive  me  back,  my  beautiful! 

To  the  stormy  fight  again! 


THEKLA  AT  HER  LOVER'S  GRAVE .• 


Thither  where  he  Iks  boiled ! 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  world  to  me. 

Coleridft**  Wallenstan, 


Tht  voice  was  in  my  soul !  it  called  me  on; 

O  my  lost  friend  !  thy  voice  was  in  my  soul : 
From  the  cold  faded  world,  whence  thou  art  gone, 

To  hear  no  more  life's  troubled  billows  roll, 
I  come,  I  come! 

Now  speak  to  me  again !  we  loved  so  well — 

We  lovtd  I  oh!  still,  I  know  that  still  we  love! 
I  have  left  all  things  with  thy  dust  to  dwell, 
Through  these  dim  aisles  in  dreams  of  thee  to 
rove: 

This  is  my  home! 

Speak  to  me  in  the  thrilling  minster  s  gloom ! 

Speak!  thou  hast  died,  and  sent  me  no  farewell! 
I  will  not  shrink; — oh!  mighty  is  the  tomb, 

But  one  thing  mighter,  which  it  can  not  quell, 
This  woman's  heart ! 

This  lone,  full,  fragile  heart !— the  strong  alone 
In  love  and  grief— of  both  the  burning  shrine! 
Thou,  my  soul's  friend!  with  grssf  hast  surely 
done, 
But  with  the  love  which  made  thy  spirit  mine, 
Say,  couldst  thou  part? 

•See  Waitenatein,  aufch. 


I  hear  the  rustling  hunters;  audi 
The  wind's  low  singing  thronga  the  fretted 


I  hear  not  thee;  and  yet  I  feel  thee 
What  is  this  bound  thai  keeps  thee  from  thaw 
own? 

Breathe  it  away! 


I  wait  thee    I  adjure  thee!  best  thou  knows 
How  I  have  loved  thee!  amidst  then 
all? 
Am  I  not  here,  wfth  night  and  death 
And  fearing  not?  and  hath  my  spirit's  cal 
O'er  thine  no  sway? 


Thou  canst  not  come!  or  thus  I  should  not 
Thy  love  is  deathless—but  no  longer  free! 

Soon  would  its  wing  triumphantly  tfuasjus 
The  viewless  barrier,  if  such  power  might  be, 
Soon, 


But  I  shall  come  to  thee!  oar  souls' 

Oar  young  affections,  have  not  gashed  io  wn; 
Soon  in  one  tide  shall  blend  the  severed 
The  worn  heart  break  its 
pain 

Be  with  the  past! 


THE  SISTERS  OF  8CIQ. 


As  m  our  hearts,  ear  way  ■  ©as, 
Andean  not  bedMdtdi 
Cbnteodi  wtthaD.  this**,  and 
Will  I  not  lire  with  thee  1  will  I  not 
Would*  thou  be  lonely  then) 


cheer  taetl 
ihaebrssH 


"  Sister,  sweet  Sister!  let  me  weep  a  whir! 

Bear  with  me — give  the  sadden  pssniirn  wit! 
Thoughts  of  our  own  lost  home,  oar  sunny,  vie, 

Come,  as  a  wind  that  o'er  a  reed  hath  sway; 
Till  my  heart  dies  with  yearnings  and  sick  fcss; 
Oh!  could  my  life  meh  from  me  in  these  lean! 


"  Our  father's  voisje,  our  mothers  genus  eye. 

Our  brother's  bounding  step-— where  an  tbrj, 
where? 
Desolate,  desolate  our  chambers  lie ! 

— How  hast  thou  won  thy  spirit  from  despair  ■ 
O'er  mine  swift  shadows,  gusts  of  terror,  sweep,— 
I  sink  away — bear  with 


"Yes !  weep,  my  Sister!  weep,  uH  from  thy  ht>5 
The  weight  flow  forth  in  tears;  yet  sink  in* 
not! 

I  bind  my  sorrow  to  a  lofty  part. 
For  thee,  my  genua  one!  our  orphan  lot 

To  meet  in  quenchless  trust;  my  soul  is 

TW\,too^  wilt  rise  in  holy  ought  ert  long. 
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"  A  breath  of  oiw  free  beavena  and  nobb  aires, 

A  memory  of  our  old  victorious  dead,- 
Thess  buiIi  me  with  power!  and  thot.,'h  i ! i.-i f 
lire* 

In  a  frail  censer  briefly  maj  be  shed, 
Yet  shall  they  light  ua  onward,  side  by  ride; — 
Have  the  wild  birds,  and  hive  not  we,  *  guide  1 
"Chen,  then,  beloved!  on  whose  meek  brow  it  set 

Out  mother's  image — in  nhoM  nice  A  tune, 
A  faint  sweet  sound  of  her'i  is  lingering  yet, 

An  echo  of  our  childhood's  muaic  gene ; — 
Cheer  theel  thy  Sister1*  heart  and  faith  are  high; 
Our  path  i*  one—  with  thee  I  live  and  d 

BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO. 

The  celebrated  Spanish  champion,  Bernardo  del 
Carpto,  hating  made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to 
procure  the  release  of  his  hither,  the  Count  Sul- 
dona,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Kin<r  All'm™ 
of  Asturi as, "almost  from  the  time  of  Bernardo's 
birth,  at  hut  took  np  anna  in  despair.  The  war 
which  he  maintained  proved  ao  destructive  thai 
the  men  of  the  land  gathered  round  the  King,  and 
united  in  demanding  Saldana's  liberty.  Alfonso, 
accordingly ,  offered  Bernardo  immediate  possession 
of  his  lather's  person,  in  exchange  for  his  castle 
of  Carpio.  Bernardo,  without  hesitation,  gave  up 
his  stronghold,  with  all  his  captives;  and  being 
assured  that  his  father  waa  then  on  hie  way  from 
prison,  rode  forth  with  the  King  to  meet  him. 
"And  when  he  saw  his  father  approach ing.  he 
exclaimed,"  says  the  ancient  chronicle,  "'Oh. 
God!  is  the  Count  of  Saldana  indeed  coming V — 
'Look  where  he  is,'  replied  the  cruel  King,  'and 
now  go  and  greet  him  whom  you  have  so  long 
desired  to  see.'"  The  remsinder  of  the  story  mil 
be  found  related  in  the  ballad.  The  chronicles 
and  romance*  leave  us  nearly  in  the  dark  a*  to 
Bemardo'i  history  after  this  event 

Tax  warrior  bowed  his  crested  bead,  and  tamed 
hi*  heart  of  fire, 

And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  Am  his  long-im- 
prisoned sire; 

"  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress  key*,  I  bring  my 

I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord!— oh,  break 
my  father's  chain  1" 

"Rise,  rise!  even  now  thy  father  come*,  a  ran- 
somed man  Urn  day; 

Mount  thy  good  bone,  and  thou  and  1  will  meet 
him  on  his  way." 

Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  b  on 

hi*  (teed, 

And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  Test,  the  charger'i 
foamy  speed. 


And  lo!  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came 

a  glittering  band, 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader 

in  the  land; 
"Now  baste,  Bernardo,  haste!  lor  there,  in  very 

truth,  is  he, 
The  lather  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yearned 


His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his 
cheek's  blood  earns  and  went; 

He  reached  that  gray-haired  chieftain's  Mile,  and 
there,  dismounting,  bent; 

A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  father's  hand 
he  took,— 

What  was  there  in  it*  touch  that  all  hi*  fiery  spi- 
rit shook? 

That  hand  was  cold — a  froien  thing — it  dropped 

from  his  like  lead, — 
Ho  looked  up  to  the  face  above — the  face  waa  of 

the  dead! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow — the  brow 

waa  fixed  and  white ; — 
He  met  at  Inst  hi*  lather1*  eyes— but  in  them  was 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprung,  and  gazed,  but 

who  could  paint  that  gaze! 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  hor 

They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony 


Father!"  at  length  he  murmured  low— and  wept 
like  childhood  then, — 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  but  seen  the  tears  of 

He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hope*,  and  all  hi* 

He  flung  the  falchion  from  hi*  side,  and  in  the 
dust  sate  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved   hands  his 

darkly  mournful  brow, 
"No more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  aaid,  "to  lilt  the 

My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betrayed,  my  Father — 

oh  I  the  worth, 
The  glory,  and  the  loveliness,  are  passed  away 


"I  thought  to  stand  where  banner*  waved,  my 

sire!  beside  thee  yet, 
I  would  that  then  our  kindred  blood  on.  9.vjui\% 

fret  lou.  V»A  to**,— 
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Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then, — for 

thee  my  fields  were  won, — 
And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  though 

thou  hadst  no  son!" 

Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he 
seized  the  monarch's  rein, 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the 
courtier  train; 

And  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing 
war-horse  led, 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face, — the  king  be- 
fore the  dead! — 

M  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's 

hand  to  kiss  ? — 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king  1  and  tell  me 

what  is  this ! 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — gave 

answer,  where  are  they  1 — 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life 

through  this  cold  day ! 

"  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light, — be  still !  keep 
down  thine  ire, — 

Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak — this  earth 
is  not  my  sire ! 

Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom 
my  blood  was  shed, — 

Thou  canst  not — and  a  king? — His  dust  be  moun- 
tains on  thy  head !" 

He  loosed  the  steed ;  his  slack  hand  fell, — upon 
the  silent  face 

He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look, — then  turn- 
ed from  that  sad  place : 

His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after-fate  untold  in  mar- 
tial strain, — 

His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills 
of  Spain. 


THE  TOMB   OP  MADAME  LANG* 

HANS.* 


To  a  mysteriously  consorted  pair 
This  place  w  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life, 
And  io  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  this  conjunction. 

Wordsworth. 

How  many  hopes  were  borne  upon  thy  bier, 
O  bride  of  striken  love !  in  anguish  hither ! 
Like  flowers,  the  first  and  fairest  of  the  year 
Plucked  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead  to  wither ; 


Hopes,  from  their  source  all  holy,  thoughof  earth, 
All  brightly  gathering  round  affections  hearth. 

Of  mingled  prayer  they  told ;  of  Sabbath  hours; 
Of  morn's  farewell,  and  evening's  blessed  netting; 
Of  childhood's  voice,  amidst  the  household  bowen; 
And  bounding  step,  and  smile  of  joyous  petting  j 
But  thou,  young  mother!  to  thy  gentle  heart 
Didst  take  thy  babe,  and  meekly  so  depart 


How  many  hopes  have  sprung  in  radiance 
Their  trace  yet  lights  the  dust  where  than  at 

sleeping! 
A  solemn  joy  comes  o'er  me,  and  a  sense 
Of  triumph,  Went  with  nature's  gush  of  wemnf, 
As,  kindling  up  the  silent  stone,  I  see 
The  glorious  vision,  caught  by  faith,  of  thee. 

Slumberer!  love  calls  thee,  for  the  night »  put; 
Put  on  the  immortal  beauty  of  thy  waking .' 
Captive !  and  bear'st  thou  not  the  trumpet's  bias; 
The  long,  victorious  note,  thy  bondage  breakingl 
Thou  bear'st,  thou  answer^,  "God  of  earth  aal 

Heaven! 
Here  am  I,  with  the  child  whom  thou  hast  gneaf 


THE  EXILE'S  DIRGE.* 


Fear  no  man  the  best  &  the 
Nor  Um  furious  Winter* 
Thoo  thy  wordy  task  hai 
Home  art  fans,  and  lata  thy 


I  attended  a  funeral  where  there  were  a  nuaher 
of  the  German  settlers  present.  After  I  had  in- 
formed such  service  as  is  usual  on  m™***  occa- 
sions, a  most  venerable-looking  old  m»n  ^m*  for- 
ward, and  asked  me  if  I  were  willing  that  they 
should  perform  some  of  their  peculiar  riles.  He 
opened  a  very  ancient  version  of  Luther's  Uyam, 
and  they  all  began  to  sing,  in  German,  so  km!  that 
the  woods  echoed  the  strain.  There  wassomeihinf 
affecting  in  the  singing  of  these  ancient  people, 
carrying  one  of  their  brethren  to  his  last  home,  and 
using  the  language  and  rites  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  over  the  sea  from  the  Tcfr* 
land,  a  word  which  often  occurred  m  this  hnaa 
It  was  a  long,  slow,  and  mournful  air.  which  they 
sung  as  they  bore  the  body  along ;  the  words  ■  inns 
Gott,"  "mtin  Bruder,"  and  "  Vatcrland^  d*d 
away  in  distant  echoes  amongst  the  woods.  I  shaO 
long  remember  that  funeral  hymn— Flint's  Re- 
collections of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 


"  At  Hindle  hank,  near  Brae,  she  is  represented  as  bursting  rp  -        .,  , 

from  the  sepulchre,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  at  the  bound    l  HERE  7*"   *  ""^  "^^S0  the  forest's  gloom 
of  the  last  trumpet.    An  inscription  on  the  tomb  concludes!  — An  exile  was  borne  to  a  lonely  tomb. 

the*:— "Hereunto  God!  with  the  child  whom  thou  hast 

firenme."  \  **QMfe*ad  laths  Winter*!  WrsaihAr  13901 
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"  Brother  l"  (go  the  chant  mi  ftmg 
In  the  slumberer's  native  tongue,) 
"  Friend  and  brother !  not  for  thee 
Shall  the  sound  of  weeping  be : — 
Long  the  Exile's  wo  hath  lain  - 

On  thy  life  a  withering  chain ; 
Music  from  thine  own  blue  streams, 
Wandered  through  thy  fever-dreams; 
Voices  from  thy  country's  vines, 
Met  thee  'midst  the  alien  pines, 
And  thy  true  heart  died  away; 
And  thy  spirit  would  not  stay." 

So  swelled  the  chant;  and  the  deep  wind's  moan 
Seemed  through  the  cedars  to  murmur — "GoneP* 

"  Brother  by  the  rolling  Rhine, 
Stands  the  home  that  once  was  thine— 
Brother !  now  thy  dwelling  lies 
Where  the  Indian  arrow  flies  t 
He  that  blest  thine  infant  head, 
Fills  a  distant  greensward  bed ; 
She  that  heard  thy  lisping  prayer, 
Slumbers  low  beside  him  there ; 
They  that  earliest  with  thee  played, 
Rest  beneath  their  own  oak  shade, 
Far,  far  hence ! — yet  sea  nor  shore 
Haply,  brother !  part  ye  more ; 
God  hath  called  thee  to  that  band 
In  the  immortal  Fatherland!" 

"  The  Fatherland  r— with  that  sweet  word 
A  burst  of  tears  'midst  the  strain  was  heard. 

"  Brother !  were  we  there  with  thee 
Rich  would  many  a  meeting  be ! 
Many  a  broken  garland  bounds 
Many  a  mourned  and  lost  one  found  1 
But  our  task  is  still  to  bear, 
Still  to  breathe  in  changeful  air ; 
Loved  and  bright  things  to  resign, 
As  even  now  this  dust  of  thine; 
Yet  to  hope ! — to  hope  in  Heaven, 
Though  flowers  fall,  and  ties  be  riven — 
Yet  to  pray!  and  wait  the  hand 
Beckoning  to  the  Fatherland  I" 

And  the  requiem  died  in  the  forest's  gloom;— 
They  had  reached  the  Exile's  lonely  tomb. 


THE  DREAMING  CHILD. 

Alas!  what  kind  of  grief  should  thy  jean  know! 
Thy  brow  and  cheek  are  smooth  as  watero  bo 
When  no  breath  trouble*  them. 

Beaumont  and  Flekker. 

And  is  there  sadness  in  thy  dreams,  my  boyl 
What  should  the  cloud  be  made  of  1— blessed  child! 


Thy  spirit,  borne  upon  a  breeze  of  joy 
All  day  hath  ranged  through  sunshine,  clear,  yet 
mild: 

And  now  thou  tremblest! — wherefore? — in  thy 

soul 
There  lies  no  past,  no  future. — Thou  hast  heard 
No  sound  of  presage  from  the  distance  roll, 
Thy  heart  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word 

From  thee  no  love  hath  gone ;  thy  mind's  young 

eye 
Hath  looked  not  into  Death's,  and  thence  become 
A  questioner  of  mute  Eternity, 
A  weary  searcher  for  a  viewless  home : 

Nor  hath  thy  sense  been  quickened  unto  pain, 
By  feverish  watching  for  some  step  beloved ; 
Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  ever-changeful  train, 
Glancing  like  dewdrops,  and  as  lightly  moved. 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  passion  tossed, 
How  art  thou  wildered  in  the  cave  of  sleep  1 
My  gentle  child !  'midst  what  dim  phantoms  lost, 
Thus  in  mysterious  anguish  dost  thou  weep  1 

Awake !  they  sadden  me — those  early  tears, 
First  gushings  of  the  strong  dark  river's  flow 
That  must  o'ersweep  thy  soul  with  coming  years 
The  unfathomable  flood  of  human  wo ! 

Awful  to  watch,  ev'n  rolling  through  a  dream, 
Forcing  wild  spray-drops  but  from  childhood's 

eyes! 
Yike,  wake !  as  yet  thy  life's  transparent  stream 
Should  wear  the  tinge  of  none  but  summer  skies. 

Come  from  the  shadow  of  those  realms  unknown, 
Where  now  thy  thoughts  dismayed  and  darkling 

rove; 
Come  to  the  kindly  region  all  thine  own, 
The  home  still  bright  for  thee  with  guardian  love* 

Happy,  fair  child !  that  yet  a  mother's  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  visionary  strife ! — 
Oh!  shall  my  soul,  thus  wakened  to  rejoice, 
Start  from  the  dreamlike  wilderness  of  life  1 


THE  CHARMED  PICTURE. 


Oh !  (bat  those  Upahad  language!— Life  hath  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  saw  thee  last 

Cowper. 

Thine  eyes  are  charmed — thine  earnest  eyes — 

Thou  image  of  the  dead ! 
A  spell  within  their  sweetness  liea^ 

A  virtue  ttaittfcSft  tabu. 
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Oft  in  their  meek  blue  light  enshrined, 

A  blessing  seems  to  be, 
And  sometimes  there  my  wayward  mind 

A  still  reproach  can  see : 

And  sometimes  Pity — soft  and  deep, 

And  quivering  through  a  tear; 
Even  as  if  Love  in  Heaven  could  weep, 

For  Grief  left  drooping  here. 

And  oh !  my  spirit  needs  that  balm, 

Needs  it  'midst  fitful  mirth ; 
And  in  the  night-hour's  haunted  calm, 

And  by  the  lonely  hearth. 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  hollow  praise 

Hath  made  the  weary  pine 
For  one  true  tone  of  other  days, 

One  glance  of  love  like  thine ! 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  sudden  glee 

Bears  my  quick  heart  along, 
On  wings  that  struggle  to  be  free, 

As  bursts  of  skylark  song. 

In  vain,  in  Tain  I — too  soon  are  Celt 

The  wounds  they  can  not  flee ; 
Better  in  childlike  tears  to  melt, 

Pouring  my  soul  on  thee ! 

Sweet  face,  that  o'er  my  childhood  shone, 

Whence  is  thy  power  of  change, 
Thus  ever  shadowing  back  my  own, 

The  rapid  and  the  strange  7 

Whence  are  they  charmed— those  earnest  eyes? 

— I  know  the  mystery  well ! 
In  mine  own  trembling  bosom  lies 

The  spirit  of  the  spell ! 

Of  Memory,  Conscience,  Love,  'tis  born— 

Oh  !  change  no  longer,  thou  ! 
For  ever  be  the  blessing  worn 

On  thy  pure  thoughtful  brow ! 


PARTING  WORDS. 


One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free. 

Byron, 

Leave  me,  oh !  leave  me ! — unto  all  below 
Thy  presence  binds  me  with  too  deep  a  spell ; 
Thou  niak'at  those  mortal  regions,  whence  I  go, 
Too  mighty  in  their  loveliness — farewell, 
That  I  may  part  in  peace ! 

Leave  me ! — thy  footstep,  with  its  lightest  sound, 
The  very  shadow  of  thy  waving  hair, 


Wakes  in  my  soul  afeefing  too  profound, 
Too  strong  for  aught  that  loves  and  da-a,  to  bear- 
On!  bid  the  conflict  cease! 

I  hear  thy  whisper — and  the  warm  lean  gosh 
Into  faille  eyes,  the  quick  poke  thrills  my  heart: 
Thou  bid'st  the  peace,  the  reverential  hash, 
The  still  submission,  from  my  thoughts  depart; 
Dear  one !  this  most  not  be. 

The  past  looks  on  me  from  thy  mournful  eye, 
The  beauty  of  our  free  and  vernal  days; 
Our  communings  with  sea,  and  hill,  and  sky- 
Oh !  take  that  bright  world  from  my  saint's  got  I 
Thou  art  all  earth  to  me ! 

Shut  out  the  sunshine  from  my  dying  moss, 
The  jasmine's  breath,  the  murmur  of  the  bet; 
Let  not  the  joy  of  bird-notes  pierce  the  gkoB.* 
They  speak  of  lore,  of  summer,  and  of  thee, 
Too  much — and  death  is  here! 


Doth  oar  own  spring  make  happy 
From  the  old  beech-roots  *— *™»f  into  day  1 
Are  the  pore  lilies  imaged  in  its  flow  1 
Alas !  vain  thoughts !  that  fondly  thus  can  stay 
From  the  dread  boor  so  near! 

If  I  could  but  draw  cottage  from  the  light 
Of  thy  clear  eye,  that  ever  shone  to  bless! 
— Not  now !  'twill  not  be  now ! — my  aching  sgh 
Drinks  from  that  fount  a  flood  of  tenderness 
Bearing  all  strength  away! 

Leave  me ! — thou  com'st  between  my  heart  anl 

Heaven ! 
I  would  be  still,  in  voiceless  prayer  to  die ! 
— W  hy  must  out  souls  thus  love,  and  then  be  riven ! 
— Return !  thy  parting  wakes  mine  agonr! 
— Oh,  yet  awhile  delay ! 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  DEAD' 

Thou  'rt  passing  hence,  my  brother ! 

Oh !  my  earliest  friend,  farewell ! 
Thou  'rt  leaving  me,  without  thy  voice, 

In  a  lonely  home  to  dwell ; 
And  from  the  hills,  and  from  the  hearth. 

And  from  the  household-tree, 
With  thee  departs  the  lingering  mirth, 

The  brightness  goes  with  thee. 

*  "Meaw«««flromlbermngtoU4(fc«dare  DotunopOLTOC 
in  the  Highlands.  The  Gael  have  mtch  a  caawksa  comckw- 
ne»  of  immortality,  that  their  departed  friends  are  cocmiff 
ed  as  merely  absent  for  a  time,  and  permitted  to  rdie*e  tbr 
houre  of  separation  by  oeosiiooal  intercouna  with  the  otocs 
of  their  earliest  aifcetiona."— <8e«  Om  Note*  ft>  Mr* 
ton's  Work*. 
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Bat  thou,  my  friend,  my  brother ! 

Thou  'rt  speeding  to  the  shore 
Where  the  dirgelike  tone  of  parting  words 

Shall  smite  the  soul  no  more ! 
And  thou  wilt  see  our  holy  dead ; 

The  lost  on  earth  and  main ; 
Into  the  sheaf  of  kindred  hearts, 

Thou  wilt  be  bound  again  1 

Tell,  then,  our  friend  of  boyhood, 

That  yet  his  name  is  heard 
On  the  blue  mountains,  whence  his  youth 

Passed  like  a  swift  bright  bird. 
The  light  of  his  exulting  brow, 

The  vision  of  his  glee, 
Are  on  me  still— Oh !  still  I  trust 

That  smile  again  to  see. 

And  tell  our  fair  young  sister, 

The  rose  cut  down  in  spring, 
That  yet  my  gushing  soul  is  filled 

With  lays  she  loved  to  sing. 
Her  soft,  deep  eyes  look  through  my  dreams, 

Tender  and  sadly  sweet ; — 
Tell  her  my  heart  within  me  burns 

Once  more  that  gaze  to  meet ! 

And  tell  our  white-haiifjf  father, 

That  in  the  paths  he  trode, 
The  child  he  loved,  the  last  on  earth, 

Yet  walks  and  worships  God. 
Say,  that  his  last  fond  blessing  yet 

Rests  on  my  soul  like  dew, 
And  by  its  hallowing  might  I  trust 

Once  more  his  face  to  view. 

And  tell  our  gentle  mother, 

That  on  her  grave  I  pour 
The  sorrows  of  my  spirit  forth, 

As  on  her  breast  of  yore. 
Happy  thou  art  that  soon,  how  soon, 

Our  good  and  bright  will  see  J— 
Oh !  brother,  brother  I  may  I  dwell, 

Ere  long,  with  them  and  thee ! 


THE  TWO  HOMES. 


Oh!  ifthetoul  immortal  be, 
Is  not  its  lore  immortal  too  1 


Seest  thou  my  home! — 'tis  where  yon  woods  are 

waving, 
In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  summer  air; 
Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks 

laving, 
Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  light,— 'tis  there  1 


'Midst  those  green  wilds  how  many  a  fount  lies 

gleaming, 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  coloured  with  the  skies! 
My  boyhood's  haunt,  through  days  of  summer 

dreaming, 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies. 

My  home !  the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track ; 
From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing, 
Seem  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved — there  prayed  for — there  my 
mother  f 

Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye ; 

There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  bro- 
ther 

— Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly. 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 
All  the  home-voices  meet  at  day's  decline; 
One  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending,— 
There  laughs  my  home — sad  stranger!  where  is 
thine? 

Ask'st  thou  of  mine  ? — In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying, 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away; 
'T  is  where  /,  too,  am  loved  with  love  undying, 
And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step — But  where  are 
they? 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwell- 
ing! 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air! 
I  know.it  not,  yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 
My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  lov- 
ing? 
Happy  thou  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine ! 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving, 
That  with  the  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine. 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother ! 
Bear  in  fresh  gladness-to  the  household  scene! 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 
I  well  believe — but  dark  seas  roll  between. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DEATH-BED. 


Wis  berrtich  die  Sonne  dart  untergeht!  da  ich  noch  ein 
Bubo  war— war1!  mein  IJeblingBgedanke,  wie  sie  zu  leben, 
wie  tie  su  sterben ! 

DieRauber. 


Like  thee  to  die,  thou  tun! — My  boyhood's  dream 
Was  this;  and  now  my  spirit,  with  thy  beam, 
Ebbs  from  a  field  of  victory !— yet  the  hour 
Bears  back  upon  me,  with  a  torrent's  power, 
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Nato^deepkmginss:— Oh!  for  soam  kind  eye, 

Wheiem  to  meet  love's  fervent  farewell  gent; 

Some  breast  to  pillow  fife's  last  agony. 

Some  voice,  to  apeak  of  hope  and  brighter  days, 

Beyond  the  pees  of  shadows ! — But  I  go, 

I,  thai  have  been  so  loved,  go  hence  alone; 

And  ye,  now  gathering  round  my  own  hearth'e 

glow, 
Sweet  friends!  it  may  be  that  a  softer  tone, 
Even  in  this  moment,  with  your  laughing  gin, 
Bungles  its  cadence  while  yon  speak  of  me: 
Of  me,  your  soldier,  'midst  the  mountains  lyings 

^the  red  banner  of  his  battles  dying, 
,  far  away!— and  oh!  yonr  parting  prayer— 
Will  not  his  name  be  fondly  murmured  there  1 
It  will!— A  blessing  on  that  holy  hearth! 
Though  clouds  are  darkening  to  o'crcast  its  mirth. 
Mother!  I  may  not  hear  thy  voice  again; 
Bistoml  ye  watch  to  greet  my  step  in  vain ; 
Young  brother,  fine  thee  well !— on  each  dear  head 
Blessing  and  love  a  thousandfold  be  shed, 
My  soil's  last  earthly  breathings  1— May  yonr 

home 
Smile  for  yon  ever  I— May  no  winter  come, 
No  vfsris?  between  yonr  hearts!  May  eVn  yonx 

team 
For  my  sake,  rail  of  long-remembered  yearn, 
Qnkken  the  true  affections  that  entwine 
Yonr  lives  in  one  bright  bond! — I  may  not  sleep 
Amidst  our  fathers,  where  those  team  might  shine 
Over  my  slumbers;  yet  your  love  will  keep 
My  memory  living  in  the  ancestral  halls, 
Where  shame  hath  never  trod:— the  dark  night 

fells, 
And  I  depart — The  brave  are  gone  to  rest, 
The  brothers  of  my  combats,  on  the  breast 
Of  the  red  field  they  reaped: — their  work  is  done— 
Thou,  too,  art  set ! — farewell,  farewell,  thou  sun! 
The  last  lone  watcher  of  the  bloody  sod, 
Offers  a  trusting  spirit  up  to  God. 


THE  IMAGE  IN  THE  HEART. 

T0  +    +    *    * 

Troe,  indeed,  h  Is, 

That  they  whom  death  hat  hidden  from  our  right. 

Are  wanhfeat  of  the  mind's  regard;  with  them 

The  future  can  not  contradict  the  past— 

Mortality*  last  exercise  and  proof 

Is  undergone. 

rwratioorta. 

The  love  where  death  has  set  Us  eeeJ, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  otee], 

Nor  falsehood  disavow. 

Byron. 

I  call  thee  blest!— though  now  the  voice  be  fled, 
Which,  to  thy  soul,  brought  dayspring  with  its  tone, 


And  o'er  the 
Eyv»  that  ne'er  sssMoathisttbntB^ 

Farthraefhlfcy 

And  though  the  ssnsse  of  thy 
Or  changed 

FeesmgaAth^«venyet,by 
O  thorn,  the  deafly,  bet  the 

Icall  thee 


>Tbthina,al 


Thither,  in  trust  unbsJkd, 
From  ntter  words,  cold  givxtinge, 
Quenching  thy  soefe  thtrat  1  the 
That,  Had  with  waters  of 

In  am 


And  oh!  that  gtooue  image 
Sole  thing  wheieon  e  deesnlsoi 
And  in  deep  fifth  end  dieemy 
Be  high  gifts  Witresfyt    loal 

If  only  merer 


Blest,  for  the  beautiful  within  thee 
Never  to  fade! — a  refuge  finm  distrust, 
A  spring  of  purer  life,  still  freshly 
To  clothe  the  barrenness  of  earthly 

With 


And  thou  hast  been  beloved 
No  fake  mirage  for  thee,  the  fervent  love, 
The  rainbow  still  unreached,  the  ideal  gleam, 
That  ever  seems  before,  beyond,  above, 

Farofftosdnne. 

But  thou,  from  all  the  daughters  of  the  earth 
Singled  and  marked,  hast  known  its  lame  i 

place; 
And  the  high  memory  of  its  holy  worth, 
To  Una  our  life  a  glory  and  e  grace 

For  thee  hath  given. 

And  art  thou  not  cfttt  fondly,  tral y  lovedl 
Thou  artl— the  love  his  spirit  bore  away, 
Was  not  for  death  i--a>  treasure  hot  nanoved, 
A  bright  bod  parted  for  a  clearer  day, — 

Thine  stfll  in  Heaven  1 
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THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS. 


id  Annua  In  iMt  Jenlopnunl,  ham  brnJi, 
>  ■  wdfhi  apao  oar  wabDf  uuugbov 


rit-Lisu!  thou  bnd  of  dream*! 
rid  thou  art  of  mysterioui  gleams, 
irtling  voice*,  and  sounds  it  strife, — 
rid  of  the  dead  in  the  hues  of  life. 

i  wizard's  magic  (Ian  thon  ut, 

i  tbe  wavy  shadows  float  by,  and  part : 

»  of  aspects,  now  loved,  now  strange, 

ut  like  a  city  of  tbe  peat, 
iu  gorgeoua  halU  into  fragment!  cast, 
it  whoea  rain  there  glide  end  play 
lit  form*  of  tbe  world's  to-daj. 

art  like  the  depths  when  the  seas  have  birth, 
*ith  the  wealth  that  la  lost  from  earth, 
e  acre  flowers  of  our  days  gone  by, 
he  buried  genu  in  thy  bosom  lie. 

thou  art  like  Ihooe  dim  iiea-cavea, 

m  of  treasures,  a  realm  of  graves  I 

he  shapes  through  thy  mysteries  that  come 

»J  go, 

'  beauty  and  tenor,  of  power  and  wo. 

r  me,  O  thou  picture-land  of  deep  1 
art  all  one  world  of  affections  deep, — 
(rung  from  my  heart  «  each  flushing  dye, 
iweeps  o'er  thy 


hy  bowere  are  fur1 — even  aa  Eden  ft 
!  beloved  of  my  eoul  are  there ! 
irrru  my  spirit  moat  pinee  to  see, 
r«,  whoee  love  bath  been  life  tome: 

ire  there, — and  each  blessed  voice  1 1 
-,  and  joyoiia,  and  lilvery  clear) 


with  iweet  friends  in  tbe  sunset's  glow; 

to  music  of  long  ago ; 

ne   thought,  like  an  omen,  breathes  feint 
rongh  the  lay, — 
™t  a  dream;  it  will  melt  away  I" 

'  the  hearth  of  my  early  days; 
i  home-feoea  are  met  by  the  Maze, — 
io  eyes  of  the  mother  ihine  ioft,  yet  (By, 
rat  a  dream;  it  win  nwlt  away !" 


And  away,  like  a  flower's  passing  breath,  'a*  gone, 
And  I  wake  more  udly,  men  deeply  lone  I 

Oh  1  a  haunted  heart  is  a  weight  to  bear, 

Bright  fecea,  kind  voice*!  where  an  ye,  where  1 
Shadow  not  forth,  O  tbon  land  of  dream*, 
The  past,  ii  it  fled  by  my  own  blue  streams  I 
Make  not  my  spirit  within  me  burn 
For  tbe  scenes  end  the  hours  that  mat  ne'er  re- 


Call  out  from  tin  future  thy  visions  bright. 
From  the  world  o'er  tbe  grave,  take  thy  solemn 

ught, 
And  oh !  with  the  loved,  whom  no  more  I  see, 
Show  me  my  home,  sa  it  yet  may  be ! 

yet  may  be,  In  some  purer  sphere, 
ond,  no  porting,  no  sleepless  fear; 
So  my  soul  may  bear  on  through  the  long,  long 

day, 
Tin  I  go  where  the  beautiful  melts  not  away  I 


WOMAN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 


Gentle  and  lovely  form, 
What  didst  tbou  here, 

When  the  fierce  battle  storm 
Bore  down  the  spear  1 

Banner  and  shivered  crest, 

Beside  thee  strown, 
Tell  that  amidst  the  best, 
Thy  work  was  done  I 

Yet  strangely,  sadly  fair, 

O'er  the  wild  scene, 
Gleams,  through  its  golden  hair, 

That  brow  serene. 

Low  lies  the  stalely  head, — 
Earth-bound  the  fees ; 

Haw  gave  those  haughty  dead 
A  place  to  thee  'J 

Slmnberert  Ihine  early  bier 

Friends  should  have  crowned, 
Many  a  flower  and  tear 


Soft  voices  clear  and  young , 
Mingling  their  swell, 

Should  o'er  tby  dust  have  sung 
Earth's  last  fenweil. 
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Sitters,  above  the  grave 

Of  thy  repose, 
Should  have  bid  violets  wave 

With  the  white  rose. 

Now  must  the  trumpet's  note, 

Savage  and  shrill, 
For  requiem  o'er  thee  float, 

Thou  fair  and  still! 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep, 

In  full  career, 
Trampling  thy  place  of  sleep,— 

Why  earnest  thou  here  1 

Why  7 — ask  the  true  heart  why 

Woman  hath  been 
Ever,  where  brave  men  die, 

Unshrinking  seen  7 

Unto  this  harvest  ground 
Proud  reapers  came, — 

Some,  for  that  stirring  sound 
A  warrior's  name; 

Some,  for  the  stormy  play 

And  joy  of  strife ; — 
And  some,  to  fling  away 

A  weary  life : — 

But  thou,  pale  sleeper,  thou, 
With  the  slight  frame, 

And  the  rich  locks,  whose  glow 
Death  can  not  tame; 

Only  one- thought,  one  power, 

Thee  could  have  led, 
So,  through  the  tempest's  hour, 

To  lift  thy  head ! 

Only  the  true,  the  strong, 
The  love,  whose  trust 

Woman's  deep  soul  too  long 
Pours  on  the  dust ! 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

Gloom  is  upon  thy  lonely  hearth, 

O  silent  house !  once  filled  with  mirth ; 

Sorrow  is  in  the  breezy  sound, 

Of  thy  tall  poplars  whispering  round. 

The  shadow  of  departed  hours 
Hangs  dim  upon  thine  early  flowers ; 
Even  in  thy  sunshine  seems  to  brood 
Something  more  deep  than  solitude. 

Fair  art  thou,  fair  to  a  stranger's  gaze, 
Mine  own  sweet  home  of  other  days! 
My  children's  birth  place !  yet  for  me, 
fi  is  too  much  to  look  on  thee. 


Too  much  1  for  all  about  thee  spend, 
I  feel  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
And  almost  linger  for  the  feet 
That  never  more  my  step  shall 


The  looks,  the  smiles,  all  vanished  now, 
Follow  me  where  thy  roses  blow ; 
The  echoes  of  kind  household  words 
Are  with  me  'midst  thy  singing 


Till  my  heart  dies,  it  dies  away 
In  yearnings  for  what  might  not  stay; 
For  love  which  ne'er  deceived  my  trust, 
For  all  which  went  with  "dust to  dust !" 

What  now  is  left  me,  bat  to  raise 
From  thee,  lorn  spot !  my  spirit's  gate, 
To  lift,  through  tears,  my  straining  eye 
Up  to  my  Father's  house  on  highl 

Oh!  many  are  the  mansions  there,* 
But  not  in  one  hath  grief  a  share*! 
No  haunting  shade  from  thugs  gone  by, 
May  there  o'enweep  the  unchanging  sky. 

And  they  are  there,  whose  long-loved 
In  earthly  home  no  more  is  seen ; 
Whose  places,  where  they  smiling  sate, 
Are  left  unto  us  desolate 


We  miss  them  when  the  board  is 
We  miss  them  when  the  prayer  is 
Upon  our  dreams  their  dying  eyes 
Instill  and  mournful  fondness 


But  they  are  where  these  longings  vain 
Trouble  no  more  the  heart  and  brain  ; 
The  sadness  of  this  aching  love 
Dims  not  our  Father's  house  above. 

Ye  are  at  rest,  and  I  in  tears,t 
Ye  dwellers  of  immortal  spheres ! 
Under  the  poplar  boughs  I  stand, 
And  mourn  the  broken  household  band. 

But,  by  your  life  of  lowly  faith, 
And  by  your  joyful  hope  in  death, 
Guide  me,  till  on  some  brighter  shore, 
The  severed  wreath  is  bound  once  more  P 

Holy  ye  were,  and  good,  and  true ! 
No  change  can  cloud  my  thoughts  of  you ; 
Guide  me,  like  you,  to  live  and  die, 
And  reach  my  Father's  house  on  high ! 


'  In  my  Filbert  boose  there  are  many 

t  From  an  ancient  Hebrew  dirge : 
"  Mourn  for  the  mourner,  and  not 
For  be  is  at  reet,  sad  we  in  team !» 


Jofo,  chap,  xfo 
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^HE  STRANGER'S  HEART. 

stranger's  heart !  Oh !  wound  it  not ! 
timing  anguish  is  its  lot ; 
(  green  shadow  of  thy  tree, 
itranger  finds  no  rest  with  thee. 

think'st  the  vine's  low  rustling  leaves 
music  round  thy  household  eaves ; 
m  that  sound  hath  sorrow's  tone— 
Granger's  heart  is  with  his  own. 

think'st  thy  children's  laughing  play 
ely  sight  at  fall  of  day; — 
are  the  stranger's  thoughts  oppressed — 
tother's  voice  comes  o'er  his  breast. 

think'st  it  sweet  when  friend  with  friend 
ith  one  roof  in  prayer  may  blend ; 
doth  the  stranger's  eye  grow  dim — 
ir  are  those  who  prayed  with  him. 

learth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage  land — 
oices  of  thy  kindred  band — 
midst  them  all  when  blest  thou  art, 
gently  with  the  stranger's  heart ! 


COME  HOME. 

home! — there  is  a  sorrowing  breath 
nusic  since  ye  went, 
he  early  flower-scents  wander  by, 
th  mournful  memories  blent, 
ones  in  every  household  voice 

grown  more  sad  and  deep, 
he  sweet  word — brother — wakes  a  wish 
turn  aside  and  weep. 

Beloved!  come  home! — the  hour 

many  a  greeting  tone, 

ime  of  hearth -light  and  of  song, 

urns — and  ye  are  gone! 

larkly,  heavily  it  falls 

the  forsaken  room, 

ning  the  heart  with  tenderness, 

it  deepens  'midst  the  gloom. 

e  finds  it  you,  ye  wandering  ones? 
th  all  your  boyhood's  glee 
oed,  beneath  the  desert's  palm, 
on  the  lone  mid-seal 
»rmy  hills  of  battles  old  1 
where  dark  rivers  foam  1 
!  life  is  dim  where  ye  are  not — 
k,  ye  beloved,  come  home ! 

with  the  leaves  and  winds  of  spring, 
i  swift  birds,  o'er  the  main! 
>ve  is  grown  too  sorrowful — 
ag  us  its  youth  again! 


Bring  the  glad  tones  to  music  back ! 

Still,  still  your  home  is  fair, 
The  spirit  of  your  sunny  life 

Alone  is  wanting  there  f 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  OBLIVION. 


"Impknapacs!"* 

One  draught,  kind  Fairy !  from  that  fountain  deep, 
To  lay  the  phantoms  of  a  haunted  breast, 
And  Lone  affections,  which  are  griefs,  to  steep 
In  the  cool  honey-dews  of  dreamless  rest ; 
And  from  the  soul  the  lightning-marks  to  lave — 
One  draught  of  that  sweet  wave !   . 

Yet,  mortal,  pause ! — within  thy  mind  is  laid 
Wealth,  gathered  long  and  slowly;  thoughts  divine 
Heap  that  full  treasure-house ;  and  thou  hast  made 
The  gems  of  many  a  spirit's  ocean  thine ; 
— Shall  the  dark  waters  to  oblivion  bear 
A  pyramid  so  fair? 

Kour  from  the  fount !  and  let  the  draught  efface 
11  the  vain  lore  by  memory's  pride  amassed, 
So  it  but  sweep  along  the  torrent's  trace, 
And  fill  the  hollow  channels  of  the  past ; 
And  from  the  bosom's  inmost  folded  leaf, 
Rase  the  one  master-grief! 

Yet  pause  once  more ! — all,  all  thy  soul  hath  known , 
Loved,  felt,  rejoiced  in,  from  its  grasp  must  fade ! 
Is  there  no  voice  whose  kind  awakening  tone 
A  sense  of  spring-time  in  thy  heart  hath  made  ? 
No  eye  whose  glance  thy  day-dreams  would  recall  ? 
—Think— wouldst  thou  part  with  all  1 


', 


Fill  with  forgetfulness ! — there  are,  there  are 
Voices  whose  music  I  have  loved  too  well ; 
Eyes  of  deep  gentleness — but  they  are  far — 
Never!  oh — never,  in  my  home  to  dwell ! 
Take  their  soft  looks  from  off  my  yearning  soul — 
Fill  high  th'  oblivious  bowl ! 

Yet  pause  again ! — with  memory  wilt  thou  cast 
The  undying  hope  away,  of  memory  born'? 
Hope  of  re-union,  heart  to  heart  at  last, 
No  restless  doubt  between,  no  rankling  thorn  1 
Wouldst  thou  erase  all  records  of  delight 

That  make  such  visions  bright  ? 


*  Quoted  from  a  tetter  of  Lord  Byron'*.  He  describes  the 
Impression  produced  upon  him  by  some  tombs  at  Bologna, 
bearing  this  simple  inscription,  and  adds,  "When  Idle,  I 
could  wish  that  some  friend  would  see  these  words,  and  no 
other,  placed  above  my  grave—'  Impbra  pact.' " 
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Fill  with  forgetfulness,  fill  high  I— yet 
— 'T  U  from  the  past  we  shadow  forth  the  land 
Where  smiles,  long  lost,  again  shall  light  our  way, 
And  the  soul's  friends  be  wreath'd  in  one  bright  band: 
— Pour  the  sweet  waters  back  on  their  own  rill, 
I  must  remember  still. 


For  their  sake,  for  the  dead — whose  oage  noug 
May  dim  within  the  temple  of  my  breast — 
For  their  love's  sake,  which  now  no  earthly  thong 
May  shake  or  trouble  with  its  own  unrest, 
Though  the  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit,— yet 
I  ask  not  to  forget. 


i^gmti*  on  tfte  C&orft*  of  Mature, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  CHILDREN. 


[The  following  Hymns  were  written  expressly 
for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  own  children.  She 
has  consented  to  their  publication,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  useful  to  others.  The  editor  trusts 
that  they  will  afford  a  new  source  of  gratification 
to  her  admirers  and  friends  in  this  country. 

To  the  Hymns  are  added  two  beautiful  little 
poems  before  published,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Hemans 
to  her  children.  A.  N.] 


INTRODUCTORY  VERSES. 

Oh  !  blest  art  thou,  whose  steps  may  rove 
Through  the  green  paths  of  vale  and  grove, 
Or,  leaving  all  their  charms  below, 
Climb  the  wild  mountain's  airy  brow ; 

And  gaxe  afar  o'er  cultured  plains, 
And  cities  with  their  stately  fanes, 
And  forests,  that  beneath  thee  lie, 
And  ocean  mingling  with  the  sky. 

For  man  can  show  thee  nought  so  fair, 
As  Nature's  varied  marvels  there ; 
And  if  thy  pure  and  artless  breast 
Can  feel  their  grandeur,  thou  art  blest ! 

For  thee  the  stream  in  beauty  flows, 
For  thee  the  gale  of  summer  blows, 
And,  in  deep  glen  and  wood-walk  free, 
Voices  of  joy  still  breathe  for  thee. 

But  happier  far,  if  then  thy  soul 
Can  soar  to  Him  who  made  the  whole, 
If  to  thine  eye  the  simplest  flower 
Portray  His  bounty  and  His  power. 

If,  in  whate'er  is  bright  or  grand, 
Thy  mind  can  trace  His  viewless  hand, 
If  Nature's  music  bid  thee  raise 
Thy  song  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 

If  heaven  and  earth,  with  beauty  fraught 
Lead  to  his  throne  thy  raptured  thought, 
If  there  thou  lov'st  His  love  to  read, 
Then,  wanderer,  thou  art  blest  indeed. 


THE  RAINBOW. 


I  do  s«t  ray  bow  In  the  dood,  and  k  snail  bs  at  asase  a* 
a  covenant  bstwesn  me  and  the  earth. 

GoMawix.Il. 


Soft  foils  the  mild, 

From  April's  changeful 
And  rain-drops  bend  each 

They  tinge  with  richer  dyes. 

"  iffioon  shall  their  genial  influence  cal 
A  thousand  buds  to  day, 
Which,  waiting  but  their  balmy  fal, 
In  bidden  beauty  lay. 

E'en  now  full  many  a  blossom's  bel 
With  fragrance  fills  the  shade ! 

And  verdure  clothes  each  grassy  dell, 
In  brighter  tints  arrayed. 

But  mark !  what  arch  of  varied  bus 
From  heaven  to  earth  is  bowed  1 

Haste,  ere  it  vanish,  haste  to  view 
The  Rainbow  in  the  cloud. 

How  bright  its  glory!  there  behold 
The  emerald's  verdant  rays, 

The  topaz  blends  its  hue  of  gold 
With  the  deep  ruby's  blase. 

Yet  not  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 
Was  given  the  vision  fair ; — 

Gaze  on  that  arch  of  coloured  light, 
And  read  God's  mercy  there. 

It  tells  us  that  the  mighty  deep, 
Fast  by  th'  Eternal  chained, 

No  more  o'er  earth's  domains  shall  sweep, 
Awful  and  unrestrained. 


It  tells  that  seasons,  heat  and  cold, 
Fixed  by  his  sovereign  will, 

Shall,  in  their  course,  bid  man  behold 
Seed-time  and  harvest  still; 
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still  the  flower  shall  deck  the  field, 
len  the  vernal  zephyrs  blow ; 
still  the  vine  its  fruit  shall  yield, 
len  autumn  sun-beams  glow. 

,  child  of  that  fair  earth!  which  yet 
iles  with  each  charm  endowed, 
thou  Hi*  name,  whose  mercy  set 
e  Rainbow  in  the  cloud  I 


THE  SUN. 

n  comes  forth;— each  mountain  height 
'ith  a  tinge  of  rosy  light, 
vers  that  slumbered  through  the  night, 
dewy  leaves  unfold ; 
of  splendour  bursts  on  high, 
an's  breast  reflects  a  sky 
mson  and  of  gold. 

u  art  glorious,  orb  of  day  I 
;  nations  hail  thy  ray, 
swells  a  choral  lay, 
?lcome  thy  return; 
ee  all  nature  draws  her  hues, 
jns  the  insect's  wings  suffuse, 
n  the  diamond  burn. 

t  thou  fade;— when  earth  and  heaven 
ind  tempest  shall  be  riven, 
om  thy  sphere  of  radiance  driven, 
in!  must  fall  at  last; 
heaven,  another  earth, 
r  glory  shall  have  birth, 
i  all  we  see  is  past. 

who  gave  the  word  of  might, 
:re  be  light" — and  there  was  light, 
de  thee  chase  the  gloom  of  night, 
)eara,  the  world  to  bless;— 
•  bright,  for  ever  pure, 
nchanging  shall  endure, 
!un  of  righteousness ! 


THE  RIVERS. 

ze  th'  unnumbered  streams,  o'er  earth 
wind  their  devious  course, 
&w  from  Alpine  heights  their  birth, 
vale,  or  cavern  source. 

majestic  cities  glide, 

scenes  of  man's  renown, 
id  their  solitary  tide, 
e  pathless  forests  frown. 

Imly  roll  in  golden  sands, 
eAfric's  deserts  lie! 
id,  to  ckithe  rejoicing  lands  * 

rich  fertility . 


There  bear  the  bark,  whose  stately  sail 

Exulting  seems  to  swell; 
While  these,  scarce  rippled  by  a  gale, 

Sleep  in  the  lonely  delL 

Yet  on,  alike,  though  swift  or  stow 
Their  various  waves  may  sweep, 

Through  cities  or  through  shades  they  flow 
To  the  same  boundless  deep. 

Oh!  thus,  whate'er  our  path  of  life. 
Through  sunshine  or  through  gloom, 

Through  scenes  of  quiet  or  of  strife, 
Its  end  is  still  the  tomb. 

The  chief,  whose  mighty  deeds  we  hail, 
The  monarch  throned  on  high, 

The  peasant  in  his  native  vale, 
All  journey  on — to  die  I 


But  if  Thy  guardian  care,  my  God! 

The  pilgrim's  course  attend, 
I  will  not  fear  the  dark  abode, 

To  which  my  footsteps  bend. 


**v 


For  thence  thine  all-redeeming  Son, 
Who  died,  the  world  to  save, 

In  light,  in  triumph,  rose,  and  won 
The  victory  from  the  grave! 


THE  STARS. 


The  heavens  declare  the  gkcyof  God,  and  the  flnnaroent 
showeth  bis  handy  work. 

Psoim  xlx.L 


No  cloud  obscures  the  summer  sky, 
The  moon  in  brightness  walks  on  high, 
»  And,  set  in  azure,  every  star 
Shines,  like  a  gem  of  heaven,  alar  I 

Child  of  the  earth!  oh!  lift  thy  glance 
To  yon  bright  firmament's  expanse; 
The  glories  of  its  realm  explore, 
And  gaze,  and  wonder,  and  adore ! 

Doth  it  not  speak  to  every  sense 
The  marvels  of  Omnipotence  1 
Seest  thou  not  there  th*  Almighty  name, 
Inscribed  in  characters  of  flame  1 

Count  o'er  those  lamps  of  quenchless  light, 
That  sparkle  through  the  shades  of  night ! 
Behold  them !— can  a  mortal  boast 
To  number  that  celestial  hostl 

Mark  wefl  each  little  star,  whose  rays 
In  distant  splendour  meet  thy  gaze; 
Each  is  a  world  by  Him  sustained, 
Who  from  eternity  hath  reigned. 
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Each,  shining  not  for  earth  alone, 
Hath  tuns  and  planets  of  its  own, 
And  beings,  whose  existence  springs 
From  Him,  th'  all-powerful  King  of 

Haply,  those  glorious  beings  know 
Nor  stain  of  guilt,  nor  tear  of  wo! 
But  raising  still  th'  adoring  voice, 
For  ever  in  their  God  rejoice. 

What  then  art  thou,  oh !  child  of  clay ! 
Amid  creation's  grandeur,  say  1 
— E'en  as  an  insect  on  the  breeze, 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop,  lost  in  seas ! 

Yet  fear  thou  not! — the  sovereign  hand, 
Which  spread  the  ocean  and  the  land, 
And  hung  the  rolling  spheres  in  air, 
Hath,  e'en  for  thee,  a  Father's  care! 

Be  thou  at  peace! — th'  all-seeing  eye, 
Pervading  earth,  and  air,  and  sky, 
The  searching  glance  which  none  may  flee, 
Is  still,  in  mercy,  turned  on  thee. 


THE  OCEAN. 


They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  bneineai  in 
great  waters,  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wooden 
in  the  deep. 

Ptalm  evil  23, 21 

He  that  in  venturous  barks  hath  been 

A  wanderer  on  the  deep, 
Can  tell  of  many  an  awful  scene, 

Where  storms  for  ever  sweep. 

For  many  a  fair  majestic  sight 

Hath  met  his  wandering  eye, 
Beneath  the  streaming  northern  light, 

Or  blaze  of  Indian  sky. 

Go!  ask  him  of  the  whirlpool's  roar, 

Whose  echoing  thunder  peals 
Loud,  as  if  rushed  along  the  shore 

An  army's  chariot  wheels ; 

Of  icebergs,  floating  o'er  the  main, 

Or  fixed  upon  the  coast, 
Like  glittering  citadel  or  fane, 

'Mid  the  bright  realms  of  frost ; 

Of  coral  rocks  from  waves  below 

In  steep  ascent  that  tower, 
And  fraught  with  peril,  daily  grow, 

Formed  by  an  insect's  power ; 

Of  sea-fires,  which  at  dead  of  night 

Shine  o'er  the  tides  afar, 
And  make  th'  expanse  of  ocean  bright 

As  heaven,  with  many  a  star. 


Oh  God!  thy  name  they  well  may  praise, 

Who  to  the  deep  go  down, 
And  trace  the  wooden  of  thy  ways, 

Where  rocks  and  billows  frown. 

If  glorious  be  thai  awful  deep, 

No  human  power  can  hind, 
What  then  art  Thou,  who  bidst  it  keep 

Within  its  bounds  confined! 


Let  heaven  and  earth  in  praise 

Eternal  praise  to  Thee, 
Whose  word  can  rouse  the  tempest's  asfst, 

Or  still  the  raging  sea ! 


THE  THUNDER  STORM. 

Deep,  fiery  clouds  o'ercast  the  sky, 
Dead  stillness  reigns  in  sir, 

There  is  not  e'en  a  breeze,  on  high 
The  gossamer  to  bear. 


The  woods  are  hushed,  the  wa 
The  lake  is  dark  and  still, 

Reflecting,  on  its  shadowy  breast, 
Each  form  of  rock  and  hilL 


atrest, 


The  lime-leaf  waves  not  in  the  grove, 

Nor  rose-tree  in  the  bower; 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  songs  of  fata, 

Awed  by  the  threatening  hoar. 

'T  is  noon; — yet  Nature's  calm  protend 

Seems  as  at  midnight  deep; 
— But  hark!  what  peal  of  awful  sound 

Breaks  on  creation's  sleep  1 

The  thunder  bursts! — its  rolling  nafbt 
Seems  the  firm  hills  to  shake; 

And  in  terrific  splendour  bright, 
The  gathered  lightnings  break. 

Yet  fear  not,  shrink  thou  not,  my  child! 

Though  by  the  bolt's  descent 
Were  the  tall  cliffe  in  ruins  piled, 

And  the  wide  forests  rent 

Doth  not  thy  God  behold  thee  still, 

With  all-surveying  eye  1 
Doth  not  his  power  all  nature  fill, 

Around,  beneath,  on  high  ? 

Know,  hadst  thou  eagle-pinions  fine, 

To  track  the  realms  of  air, 
Thou  couldst  not  reach  a  spot  where  He 

Would  not  be  with  thee  there ! 

In  the  wide  city's  peopled  towers, 

On  the  vast  ocean's  plains, 
'AUfcst  the  deep  woodland's  loneliest  bowem 

Alike  th'  Almighty  reigns! 
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fear  not,  though  the  angry  iky 
housand  darts  should  cut ; — 
should  we  tremble,  e'en  to  die, 
1  be  with  Him  at  last  I 


THE  BIRDS. 

five  11*1  ejwi  told  for  two  farthings,  and  not  c 
;ouid  btforo  Col 

SI.  Lute,  til 

a  of  the  ail  I  wboae  faTourod  nee 
vaiider  through  the  realms  of  apace, 
s  guests  of  earth  and  sky; 
n,  in  plumage,  end  in  eong, 
gifts  of  nature  maik  your  throng 
h  bright  variety ! 

tier  leas  your  forma,  your  flight, 
I  welling*  hid  from  hostile  eight, 
!  the  wild  haunts  ye  love ; 
if  the  gentle  beak  !*  how  deal 
vood-note,  to  the  wanderer's  ear, 
hadowy  Tale  or  gn»e  I 

her  acenra,  remote,  sublime, 
'.  swain  or  banter  may  not  climb, 
mountain-eagle  seeks; 
he  reigna,  a  monarch  there, 
will  the  Cbamoia'  footstep  dare 
:nd  nil  Alpine  peaks. 

there  are,  that  make  their  home 
:  the  white  billows  mar  and  foam, 
jnd  th'  o'erhanging  rock ; 
■a  they  skim  the  angry  warn, 
Itered  in  their  sea-beat  cave, 

tempest's  fury  mock. 

i  Arric's  burning  realm  expands, 

•Inch  haunts  the  desert  sands, 

hed  by  the  blaie  of  day ; 

van,  where  northern  rivers  glide, 

gh  the  tall  reeds  that  fringe  their  tide 

ts  graceful  on  her  way. 

ndor,  where  the  Andes  tower, 

s  his  broad  wing  of  pride  and  power, 

many  a  storm  defies ; 

in  the  orient  realms  of  morn, 

.oty's  richest  hue*  adorn 

Bird  Of  Paradise, 


Weave  soft  their  pendent  nest ; 
Some,  deep  in  western  wilds,  display 
Their  fairy  form  and  plumage  gay, 

In  rainbow  colours  dreat. 

Otheri  no  Taiied  song  may  pour, . 
May  boast  no  eagle-plume  to  soar, 

No  tints  of  tight  may  wear  j 
Yet,  know,  our  Heavenly  Father  guides 
The  least  of  these,  and  well  provides 

For  each,  with  tendereet  care. 

Shall  He  not  then  thy  guardian  bet 
Will  not  his  aid  extend  la  thee? 

Oh !  safely  may'st  thou  rest  1 
Trust  in  his  lore,  and  e'en  should  pain, 
Should  sorrow  tempt  thee  to  complain, 

Know,  what  He  wilU  is  best! 


THE  SKY  LARK. 
The  Sky-lark,  when  the  dews  of  morn 
Hang  tiEmnloua  on  flower  and  thorn, 
And  violets  round  his  nest  exhale 
Their  fragrance  on  the  early  gale, 
To  the  first  sunbeam  ipreads  his  wings, 
Buoyant  with  joy,  and  soars,  and  sings. 

He  rest!  not  on  the  leafy  spray, 
To  warble  his  exulting  lay, 
But  high  above  the  morning  cloud 
Mounts  in  triumphant  freedom  proud, 
And  swells,  when  nearest  to  the  sky, 
His  notes  of  sweetest  ecstacy. 

Thus,  my  Creator]  thus  the  more 
My  spirit's  wing  to  Thee  can  aoar, 
The  more  she  triumphs  to  behold 
Tby  lore  in  all  thy  works  unfold, 
Anil  bids  her  hymns  of  rapture  be 
Most  gtsd,  when  rising  moat  to  Thai. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

When  twilight's  gray  and  pensive  hour 
Bringi  the  low  breeze,  and  ihuts  the  flower, 
And  tndi  the  solitary  Mar 
Shine  in  pale  beauty  from  afar ; 

When  gathering  shades  the  landscape  Toil, 
And  peasant!  seek  their  Tillage-dale, 
And  misti  from  ii»er-wive  arise, 
And  dew  in  every  blossom  lies; 

When  ereuing's  primrose  opes,  to  shad 
Soft  fragrance  mind  her  grassy  bed ; 
When  gkrw-wonosin  the  wood-walk  light 
Their  lamp,  to  cheer  the  travellers  sight] 
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At  that  calm  hour,  so  still,  so  pale. 
Awakes  the  lonely  nightingale ; 
And  from  a  hermitage  of  shade 
Fills  with  her  voice  the  forest-glade. 

And  sweeter  far  that  melting  voice, 
Than  all  which  through  the  day  rejoice ; 
And  still  shall  bard  and  wanderer  love 
The  twilight  music  of  the  grove. 

Father  in  Heaven !  oh !  thus,  when  day 
With  all  its  cares  hath  passed  away, 
And  silent  hours  waft  peace  on  earth, 
And  hush  the  louder  strains  of  mirth; 

Thus  may  sweet  songs  of  praise  and  prayer 
To  Thee  my  spirit's  offering  bear ; 
Yon  star,  my  signal,  est  on  high, 
For  vesper-hymns  dtpfcety. 

So  may  thy  mercy  and  thy  power 
Protect  me  through  the  midnight  hour  ; 
And  balmy  sleep  and  visions  blest 
Smile  on  thy  servant's  bed  of  rest 


THE  NORTHERN  SPRING. 

When  the  soft  breath  of  Spring  goes  forth 
Far  o'er  the  mountains  of  the  North, 
How  soon  those  wastes  of  dazzling  snow 
With  life,  and  bloom,  and  beauty  glow. 

Then  bursts  the  verdure  of  the  plains, 
Then  break  the  streams  from  icy  chains ; 
And  the  glad  rein-deer  seeks  no  more 
Amidst  deep  snows  his  mossy  store. 

Then  the  dark  pine-wood's  boughs  are  seen 
Arrayed  in  tints  of  living  green ; 
And  roses,  in  their  brightest  dyes, 
By  Lapland's  founts  and  lakes  arise. 

Thus,  in  a  moment,  from  the  gloom 
And  the  cold  fetters  of  the  tomb, 
Thus  shall  the  blest  Redeemer's  voice 
Call  forth  his  servants  to  rejoice. 

For  He,  whose  word  is  truth,  hath  said, 
His  power  to  life  shall  wake  the  dead, 
And  summon  those  he  loves,  on  high, 
To  "  put  on  immortality !" 

Then,  all  its  transient  sufferings  o'er, 
On  wings  of  light  the  soul  shall  soar, 
Exulting,  to  that  blest  abode, 
Where  tears  of  sorrow  never  flowed. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  CXLVm 


Prate v«  the  Lord.    Praise  ye  tht  Lard  front 

pnin  him  in  the  heights. 


Praise  ye  the  Lord  I  on  every 

Songs  to  his  glory  raise! 
Ye  angel-hosts,  f/s  stars  of  light, 

Join  in  immortal  praise! 

Oh  I  heaven  of  heavens!  let  praise  ftiiwilif 

From  all  your  orbs  be  sent! 
Join  in  the  strain,  ye  waters,  dwefimf 

Above  the  firmament) 

For  His  the  word  which  gave  yon  lata, 

And  majesty,  and  might; 
Praise  to  the  Highest  from  the  earth, 

And  let  the  deeps  unite  I 


Oh!  fire  and  vapour,  hail  and 

Ye  servants  of  His  will ; 
Oh!  stormy  winds,  that  only  blow 
mandates  to  fulfil; 


Mountains  and  rocks,  to  heaven  mail 

Fair  cedars  of  the  wood; 
Creatures  of  life,  that  wing  the  skies, 

Or  track  the  plains  for  food; 


Judges  of  nations;  kings,  whose  hand 
Waves  the  proud  sceptre  high; 

Oh !  youths  and  virgins  of  the  land, 
Oh!  age  and  infancy; 

Praise  ye  His  name,  to  whom  alone 
All  homage  should  be  given; 

Whose  glory  from  th'  eternal  throne 
Spreads  wide  o'er  earth  and  heaven ! 


TO   ONE  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  CHIL- 
DREN 

ON  HIS  BIRTH  DAT,  AUGUST  27,  1925. 

Thou  wak'st  from  happy  sleep  to  play 
•  With  bounding  heart,  my  hoy  1 
Before  thee'  lies  a  long  bright  day 
Of  summer  and  of  joy. 

Thou  hast  no  heavy  thought  or  dream 

To  cloud  thy  fearless  eye; — 
Long  be  it  thus — life's  early  stream 

Should  still  reflect  the  sky. 

Yet  ere  the  cares  of  life  fie  dim 

On  thy  young  spirit's  wings, 
Now  in  thy  morn  forget  not  Him 

From  whom  each  pure  thought  springs! 
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So  in  the  onward  vale  of  tears, 

Where'er  thy  path  may  be, 
When  strength  hath  bowed  to  evil  yean — 

He  will  remember  thee. 


TO  A  YOUNGER  CHILD 

ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1825. 

Whisk  sucks  the  bee  now?— Summer  is  flying  ? 
ion  the  grass-plot  faded  are  lying: 


Violets  arc  gone  from  the  gTassy  dell, 
With  the  cowslip-cups,  where  the  faries  dwell; 
The  rose  from  the  garden  hath  passed  away — 
Yet  happy,  fair  boy !  is  thy  natal  day. 

For  love  bids  it  welcome,  the  love  which  hath  smiled 
Ever  around  thee,  my  gentle  child ! 
Watching  thy  footsteps,  and  guarding  thy  bed, 
And  pouring  out  joy  on  thy  sunny  head 
Roses  may  vanish,  but  this  will  stay- 
Happy  and  bright  is  thy  natal  day. 


£ran0l*ttoti0  from  eamoeng  ana  otfter  $oeto. 


Siamo  nati  veramente  in  un  secolo  in  cui  glf  in- 
fsgn\  e  gli  studj  degli  uomini  sono  rivolti  all'  uti- 
hta.  L'Agricoltura,  le  Arti,  il  Commercio  acquis- 
tano  tutto  di  novi  lumi  dalle  ricerche  de'  Saggi ;  e 
il  voler  farai  un  nome  tentando  di  diltttare,  quand' 
altri  v3  aspira  con  piu  giustizia  giovando,  sembra 
impresa  dura  e  difficile. — Savioli. 


CAMOENS. 

SONNET  70. 
Na  metade  do  Ceo  subido  ardla. 

High  in  the  glowing  heavens,  with  cloudless  beam, 
The  sun  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  reign, 
And  for  the  living  fount,  the  gelid  stream, 
Each  flock  forsook  the  herbage  of  the  plain : 

Ittidst  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest-shade, 
The  birds  had  sheltered  from  the  scorching  ray; 
Hushed  were  their  melodies—and  grove  and  glade 
Resounded  but  the  shrill  cicada's  lay: 

When  through  the  glassy  vale  a  love-lorn  swain, 
To  seek  the  maid  who  but  despised  his  pain, 
Breathing  vain  sighs  of  fruitless  passion  roved : 
"Why  pine  for  her,"  the  slighted  wanderer  cried, 
41  By  whom  thou  art  not  loved  1" — and  thus  replied 


An  echo's 
lovedr 


murmuring 


CI 


Thou  art  mot 


CAMOENS. 

BONNET  989. 


From  Psalm  CXXXVIL 
Na  rtbetxa  do  Enprates 

Wrapt  in  sad  musings  by  Euphrates'  stream 
I  sat,  retracing  days  for  ever  flown, 
While  rose  thine  image  on  the  exile's  dream, 
O  much-loved  Salem !  and  thy  glories  gone. 

96 


When  they,  who  caused  thfreeaseless  tears  I  shed, 
Thus  to  their  captive  spoke, — "  Why  sleep  thy  lays? 
Sing  of  thy  treasures  lost,  thy  splendour  fled, 
And  all  thy  triumphs  in  departed  days ! 

"  Know'st  thou  not,  Harmony's  resistless  charm 
Can  sooth  each  passion,  and  each  grief  disarm  1 
Sing  then,  and  tears  will  vanish  from  thine  eye." 
With  sighs  I  answered, — "  When  the  cup  of  wo 
Is  filled,  till  misery's  bitter  draught  o'erflow, 
The  mourner's  cure  is  not  to  sing, — but  die." 


CAMOENS. 

PART  OF  ECLOGUE  15. 


Se  14  no  assento  da  maior  alteaa. 

lr  in  thy  glorious  home  above 
Thou  still  recallest  earthly  love, 
If  yet  retained  a  thought  may  be 
Of  him  whose  heart  hath  bled  for  thee ; 

Remember  still  how  deeply  shrined 
Thine  image  in  his  joyless  mind, 
Each  well-known  scene,  each  former  care, 
Forgotten — thou  alone  art  there  1 

Remember  that  thine  eye-beam's  light 
Hath  fled  for  ever  from  his  sight, 
And,  with  that  vanished  sunshine,  lost 
Is  every  hope  he  cherished  most.  v 

Think  that  his  life,  from  thte  apart, 
Is  all  but  weariness  of  heart, 
Each  stream,  whose  music  once  was  dear. 
Now  murmurs  discords  to  his  ear. 

Through  thee,  the  mora,  whose  cloudless  rays 
Woke  him  to  joy  in  other 'days, 
Now,  in  the  light  of  beauty  drest, 
Brings  but  new  sorrows  to  his  breast. 
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Through  thee,  the  heavens  are  dark  to  him, 
The  aim's  meridian  blaae  ia  dim ; 
And  harsh  were  e'en  the  bird  of  eve, 
But  that  her  song  stifl  loves  to  grieve. 

All  it  hath  been,  his  heart  forgets, 
So  altered  by  its  long  regrets ; 
Each  wish  is  changed,  each  hope  is  o'er, 
And  joy's  fight  spirit  wakes  no  more. 


CAM0EK8. 

SONNET  271. 

A  fcrraojura  desta  f  rases  wits. 

This   mountain-scene,   with    sylvan    grandeur 

crowned ; 
These  chesnat- woods, in  summer  verdure  bright : 
These  founts  and  rivulets,  whose  mingling  sound 
Lulls  every  bosom  to  serene  delight j 

Soft  on  these  hills  the  sun's  declining  ray; 

This  dune,  where  all  is  new ;  these  murmuring 

Flocks  to  the  fold  that  bend  their  lingering  way; 
Light  clouds  contending  with  the  genial  breeze ; 

And  all  that  Nature's  lavish  hands  dispense, 
In  gay  luxuriance,  charming  every  sense, 
Ne'er,  in  thy  absence,  can  delight  my  breast : 
Nought,  without  thee,  my  weary  soul  beguiles ; 
And  joy  may  beam,  yet,  'midst  her  brightest  smiles, 
A  secret  grief  is  mine  that  will  not  rest. 


CAMOCXI. 

SONNET  106. 


CAMOENS. 

SONNET  186.     . 
Ob  olhos  oode  o  caatro  Amor  ardia. 

Those  eyes,  whence  Love  diffused  his  purest  light, 
Proud  in  such  beaming  orbs  his  reign  to  show ; 
That  face,  with  tints  of  mingling  lustre  bright, 
Where  the  rose  mantled  o'er  the  living  snow ; 

The  rich  redundance  of  that  golden  hair, 
Brighter  than  sunbeams  of  meridian  day; 
That  form  so  graceful,  and  that  hand  so  fair, 
Where  now  those  treasures'? — mouldering  into 
clay! 

Thus,  like  some  blossom  prematurely  torn, 
Hath  young  Perfection  withered  in  its  mom, 
Touched  by  the  hand  that  gathers  but  to  blight ! 
Oh!  how  could  Love  survive  his  bitter  tears  1 
Shed,  not  for  her,  who  mounts  to  happier  spheres,  ' 
But  for  his  own  sad  fate,  thus  wrapt  in  starless , 
night! 


agoatdoTejoqas 

Fair  Tajo!  thou,  whose  calmly-flowing 
Bathes  the  fresh  verdure  of  these  lovely  plains, 
Enlivening  all  where'er  thy  waves  may  glide, 
Flowers,  herbage,  flocks,  and  sylvan  nymphs,  tad 


8weet  stream !  I  know  not  when  my  steps  sgtja 
Shall  tread  thy  shores ;  and  while  to  part  I  axon, 
I  have  no  hope  to  meliorate  my  pasn, 
No  dream  that  whispers— I  may  yet  return! 


My  frowning  destiny,  whose  watchful  care 
Forbids  me  blessings,  and  ordains  despair, 
Commands  me  thus  to  leave  thee  and  repine 
And  I  must  vainly  mourn  the  scenes  I  fly, 
And  breathe  on  other  gales  my  plaintive  sjgt 
And  mend  my  tears  with  other  wates  toss 


CAMOEK8. 

SONNET  S3. 
TO  A  LADY  WHO  DIED  AT  SEA 


Charammha  mimlejs,  em  cqjai 

Thod,  to  whose  power  my  hopes,  my  joys,  I  gm, 
O  fondly  loved!  my  bosoms  dearest  care! 
Earth,  which  denied  to  lend  thy  form  a  grate, 
Yields  not  one  spell  to  soothe  my  deep  despair! 

Yes!  the  wild  seas  entomb  those  charms  dmsc, 
Dark  o'er  thy  head  th'  eternal  billows  rofl ; 
But  while  one  ray  of  lire  or  thought  i*  mine. 
Still  shall  thou  live,  the  inmate  of  my  soul 

And  if  the  tones  of  my  uncultured  song 
Have  power  the  sad  remembrance  to  prolong. 
Of  love  so  ardent,  and  of  faith  so  pure; 
Still  shall  my  verse  thine  epitaph  remain. 
Still  shall  thy  charms  be  deathless  in  my  sttiia. 
While  Time,  and  Love,  and  Memory  shall  endue. 


CAMOEKS. 

SONNET  19. 

Alma  mlnha  genii],  que  te  partis)*. 

Spirit  beloved!  whose  wing  so  soon  hath  flown 
The  joyless  precincts  of  this  earthly  sphere, 
Now  is  yon  heaven  eternally  thine  own, 
Whilst  1  deplore  thy  loss,  a  captive  here. 

Oh !  if  allowed  in  thy  divine  abode 
Of  aught  on  earth  an  image  to  retain. 
Remember  still  the  fervent  love  which  glowed 
In  my  fond  bosom,  pure  from  every  stain. 
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>u  deem  that  all  my  faithful  grief, 
'  thy  lots,  and  hopeleai  of  relief, 
thee,  sweet  native  of  the  skies! 
tf  Heaven,  which  called  thee  soon  away, 
iy  join  thee  in  those  realms  of  day, 
i  thou  hast  vanished  from  mine  eyes. 


CAMOENS. 

One  sstnnho  csto  de  amor ! 

rang*  a  fate  in  love  is  mine! 
arly  prized  the  pains  I  feel  I 
lat  to  rend  my  soul  combine, 

With  avarice  I  conceal : 
the  world  the  tale  divine, 
vould  then  be  deeper  wo, 
le  is  grief  that  none  must  know. 

al  ears  I  may  not  dare 
he  cause,  the  pain  I  prove ; 
1  plunge  in  ruin  and  despair 
Or  me,  or  her  I  love, 
delights  alone  to  bear 
it,  unsuspected  wo, 
le  shall  pity,  none  shall  know. 

iried  in  my  bosom's  urn, 
my  inmost  heart  concealed, 
done  the  secret  mourn, 
i  unsoothed  and  unrevealed. 
ther  happiness  or  wo, 
'  death  its  power  bestow, 
t  none  on  earth  must  know. 


CAMOENS. 

SONNET  58. 

penis  com  que  Amor  tao  mil  me  trata. 

jvc,  the  tyrant  of  my  suffering  heart, 
lough  protract  his  votary's  days, 
lustre  from  those  eyes  depart, 
ars  now,*  that  fascinate  my  gaxe ; 

e  Time  the  living  roses  blight, 
by  cheek  their  (ovelinesiVJBfold, 
pitying,  change  thy  tresses  bright 
whiteness,  from  their  native  gold ; 

ny  heart  an  equal  change  will  prove, 
l  the  coldness  that  repelled  my  love, 
■  and  penitence  will  all  be  vain ; 
1  see  thee  weep  for  days  gone  by, 
deep  regret  and  fruitless  sigh, 
>st  vengeance  for  my  former  pain. 

our  eves  an  MMUn."--<Stafcfptart. 


CAMOENS. 

SONHET  178. 
J4  camel,  ]4  chore*  adora  guerra, 

Oft  have  I  sung  and  mourned  the  bitter  woes, 
Which  love  for  years  hath  mingled  with  my  fate, 
While  he  the  tale  forbade  me  to  disclose, 
That  taught  his  votaries  their  deluded  state. 


Nymphs  I  who  dispense  Castalia's 
Ye,  who  from  Death  oblivion's  mantle  steal, 
Grant  me  a  strain  in  powexfiil  tone  supreme, 
Each  grief  by  love  inflicted  to  reveal :     * 

That  those,  whose  ardent  hearts  adore  his  away, 
May  hear  experience  breathe  a  warning  lay, 
How  false  his  smiles,  his  promises  how  vain  I 
Then,  if  ye  deign  this  eJ|jp  to  inspire, 
When  the  sad  task  is  o'er;  my  plaintive  lyre, 
Forever  hushed,  shall  slumber  in  your  fane. 


CAM0EK8. 

SONNET  80. 
Oomo  quando  do  mar  tampattnojo. 

Sated  from  the  perils  of  the  stormy  wave, 
And  faint  with  toil,  the  wanderer  of  the  main, 
But  just  escaped  from  shipwreck's  billowy  grave, 
Trembles  to  hear  its  horrors  named  again. 

How  warm  his  vow,  that  Ocean's  fairest  mien 
No  more  shall  lure  him  from  the  smiles  of  home 
Yet  soon,  forgetting  each  terrific  scene, 
Once  more  he  turns,  o'er  boundless  deeps  to  roam. 

Lady !  thus  I,  who  vainly  oft  in  flight 
Seek  refuge  ftom  the  dangers  of  thy  right, 
Make  the  firm  vow,  to  shun  thee  and  be  free: 
But  my  fond  heart,  devoted  to  its  chain, 
Still  draws  me  back  where  countless  perils  reign, 
And  grief  and  ruin  spread  their  snares  for  me. 


CAMOENS. 

SONNET  239. 
From  PsrfmCXXXVIL 
Em  Babylonia  tobm  os  rios,  qi 


Beside  the  streams  of  Babyish  in  tears 
Of  vain  desire,  we  sat ;  remembering  thee, 
O  hallowed  Sioa  I  and  the  vanished  years, 
When  Israel's  chosen  sons  were  blest  *nd  fine : 


Our  harps,  neglected  and  untuned,  we  hang 
Mtteon  the  willow*  of  the  stranger's  land; 
When  songs,  like  those  that  to  thy  fanes  we 
Our  foes  demanded  from  their  captive-band. 
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How  shall  our  voices,  on  a  foreign  shore, 

(We  answered  those  whose  chains  the  exile  won,) 

The  soags  of  God,  our  sacred  sons:*,  renewf 

If  I  forget,  midst  grief  and  wasting  toil, 

Thee,  O  Jerusalem !  my  native  sjil ! 

May  my  right-hand  forget  Us  cunning  too! 


CAMOENS. 

SONNET  1*. 
llama  admiravd  herva  ee  conhece. 

There  blooms  a  plant,  whose  gaze,  from  hoar  to 

hour, 
Still  to  the  sun  with  fond  devotion  turns, 
Wakes,  when  Creation  hails  his  dawning  power, 
And  most  expands,  when  most  her  idol  burns; 

But  when  he  seeks  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
His  faithful  plant's  reflected  charm*  decay ; 
Then  fade  her  flowers,  her  leaves  discoloured  weep, 
Still  fondly  pining  for  the  vanished  ray. 

Thou  whom  I  love,  the  day  star  of  my  sight ! 
When  thy  dear  presence  wakes  me  to  delight, 
Joy  in  my  soul  unfolds  her  fairest  flower : 
But  in  thy  heaven  of  smiles  alone  it  blooms, 
And  of  their  light  deprived,  in  grief  consumes, 
Born  but  to  live  within  thine  eye-beams  power. 


CAMOENS. 

Polo  meu  apartamenta 

Amidst  the  bitter  tears  that  fell 

In  anguish  at  my  last  farewell, 

Oh !  who  would  dn*am  that  joy  could  dwell, 

To  make  that  moment  bright  1 
Yet  be  my  judge,  each  heart !  and  say, 
Which  then  could  most  my  bosom  sway, 

Affliction,  or  delight  1 

It  was,  when  Hope,  opprest  with  woes, 
Seemed  her  dim  eyes  in  death  to  close, 
That  Rapture's  brightest  beam  arose 

In  Sorrow's  darkest  ni^!it. 
Thus,  if  my  soul  survive  that  hour. 
'T  is  that  my  fate  o'crcame  the  }>o\vcr 

Of  anguith  with  delight. 

For  oh!  her  love,  so  long  unknown, 
She  then  confest,  was  all  my  own, 
And  in  that  parting  hour  alone 

Revealed  it  to  my  sight. 
And  now  what  pangs  will  rend  my  soul, 
Should  fixtuue  still,  with  stern  control, 

Forbid  me  this  delight. 

I  know  not  if  my  bliss  were  vain, 
For  all  the  force  of  parting  pain 
Forbade  suspicious  doubts  to  reign, 
When  exiled  from  her  sight : 


Yet  now  what  double  wo  for  me, 
Just  at  the  close  of  eve,  to  see 
The  daytpring  of  delight 


CAMOENS. 

SONNET  203. 

Quern  diz  que  Amur  he  fates  °  eneuuKx 

He  who  proclaims  that  Love  is  Light  and  tub, 
Capricious,  cruel,  false  in  all  his  ways ; 
Ah !  sure  too  well  hath  merited  his  pain, 
Too  justly  finds  him  all  he  thus  portrays. 

For  Love  is  pitying,  Love  is  soft  and  kinj ; 
Believe  not  him  who  dares  the  tale  oppow : 
Oh !  deem  him  one  whom  stormy  passions  biia 
One  to  whom  earth  and  heaven  may  wrll  be  fc 


If  Love  bring  evils,  view  them  all  in  me ' 
Here  let  the  world  his  utmost  rigour  see, 
His  utmost  power  exerted  to  annoy: 
But  all  his  ire  is  still  the  ire  of  Love; 
And  such  delight  in  all  his  woes  I  prove, 
I  would  not  change  their  pangs  for  aught  of  <*2 
joy! 


CAMOENS. 

SONNET  133. 

Docea,  e  dans  aruat  do  Handera 

Waves  of  Mondego !  brilliant  and  serene, 
Haunts  of  my  thought,  where  memory  £•:.- 

strays ; 
Where  hope  allured  me  with  perfidious  zxiie~. 
Witching  my  soul,  in  long-departed  day*; 

Yes !  I  forsake  yonr  banks;  but  soil  dj heart 
Shall  bid  remembrance  all  your  charms  rcsw*. 
Ami,  suffering  not  one  image  to  depart. 
Find  lengthening  distance  but  endear  yea 


Let  fortune's  will,  through  many  a  future  (hy, 
To  distant  realms  this  mortal  frame  convey. 
Sjiortof  each  wind,  and  tost  on  every  waie! 
Vet  my  fond  soul,  to  pensive  memory  tn>. 
On  thought's  light  passion  still  shall  rly  f»  y^. 
And  still,  bright  waters  I  in  your  current  lave. 


CAMOENS. 

SONNET  151. 

Onde  acharei  lugar  lac  apartada 

Where  shall  I  find  some  desert -scene  so  rude. 
Where  loneliness  so  undisturbed  may  reifn, 
That  not  a  step  shall  ever  there  intrude 
Of  roving  man,  or  nature's  savage  train  ? 


■> 
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Some  tangled  thicket,  desolate  and  drear, 
Dr  deep  wild  forest,  silent  as  the  tomb, 
Boasting  no  verdure  bright,  no  fountain  clear, 
3ut  darkly  suited  to  my  spirit's  gloom  1 

That  there,  'midst  frowning  rocks,  alone  with  grief 
Entombed  in  life,  and  hopeleas  of  relief, 
n  lonely  freedom  1  may  breathe  my  woes— 
**or  oh !  since  nought  my  sorrows  can  allay, 
There  shall  my  sadness  cloud  no  festal  day, 
Lnd  days  of  gloom  shall  soothe  me  to  repose. 


CAMOEN8. 

SONNET  278. 
■b  vlvia  dc  lagrimu  Issnlo. 

Exempt  from  every,  grief,  'twas  mine  to  live 
n  dreams  so  sweet,  enchantments  so  divine, 
k.  thousand  joys  propitious  Love  can  give, 
ATere  scarcely  worth  one  rapturous  pain  of  mine. 

Sound  by  soft  spells,  in  dear  illusions  blest, 
breathed  no  sigh  for  fortune  or  for  power ; 

sTo  care  intruding  to  disturb  my  breast, 
dwelt  entranced  in  Love's  Elysian  bower: 

Jut  Fate,  such  transports  eager  to  destroy, 
loon  rudely  woke  me  from  the  dream  of  joy, 
ind  bade  the  phantoms  of  delight  begone! 
lade  hope  and  happiness  at  once  depart, 
Ind  left  but  memory  to  distract  my  heart, 
letracing  every  hour  of  bliss  for  ever  flown. 


CAMOENS. 

Ml  nuevc  j  dulce  quntUa. 

No  searching  eye  can  pierce  the  veil 
That  o'er  my  secret  love  is  thrown; 
No  outward  signs  reveal  its  tale, 

But  to  my  bosom  known. 
Thus,  like  the  f  j»ark,  whose  vivid  light, 
In  the  dark  flint  is  hid  from  sight! . 

It  dwells  within,  alone. 


META8TASI0. 

Dimquc  ri  rfoea  in  pianto. 

In  tears,  the  heart  opprcut  with  grief 

Gives  language  to  its  wees; 
In  tears,  its  fulness  flmU  relief, 

When  rapture's  tide  oYrflowsI 
Who  then  unclouded  blitw  would  seek 

On  this  terrestrial  sphere ; 
When  e'en  Delight  can  only  speak, 

Like  Sorrow— in  a  tear? 


VINCENZIO  DA  PILICAJA. 
V        Iudia,lift]ial  O Meal  fob sorte. 

Italia!  thou,  by  lavish  Nature  graced 
With  ill-starred  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  fatal  dowry,  whose  effects  are  traced 
In  the  deep  sorrows  graven  on  thy  mien ; 

Oh!  that  more  strength,  or  fewer  charms  were 

thine, 
ThssVthosc  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love  thee  less, 
Who  seem  to  worship  at  thy  beauty's  shrine, 
Then  leave  thee  to  the  death-pang's  bitterness  1 

Not  then  the  herds  of  Gaul  would  drain  the  tide 
Of  that  Eridanus  thy  blood  hath  dyed ; 
Nor  from  the  Alps  would  legions,  still  renewed, 
Pour  down;  nor  wouldst  thou  wield  a  foreign 

brand, 
Nor  fight  thy  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand, 
Still  doomed  to  serve,  subduing  or  subdued ! 


PAKTOR1NI. 

Genova  mia,  se  conssduao  df Qa 

If  thus  thy  fallen  grandeur!. heboid, 
My  native  Genoa  I  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Think  not  thy  son's  ungrateful  heart  is  cold, 
But  know — I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  I 

Thy  glorious  ruins  proudly  I  survey, 
Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  might ! 
And  in  each  trace  of  devastations  way 
Thy  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandering  sight. 

Triumphs  far  less  than  suffering  virtue  shine! 
And  on  the  spoilers  high  revenge  is  thine, 
While  thy  strong  spirit  unsubdued  remains. 
And  lo!  fair  Liberty  rejoicing  flies, 
To  kiss  each  noble  relic,  while  she  cries, 
"Hail!   though   in  ruins,  thou  ucrt  ne'er  in 
chain* .'" 


LOPS  DB  VKOA. 


Let  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days, 
Lured  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays, 

The  couch  of  down,  the  hoard  of  costly  fare; 
Be  his  to  kiss  th'  ungrateul  hand, 
That  waves  the  sceptre  of  command, 

And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  As  air; 
Whilst  I  enjoy,  all  unconfined, 
The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind, 

And  tranquil  hours,  to  rustic  toil  assigned; 
And  prize  far  more,  In  peace  and  health, 

Contented  indigence,  than  joyloss  wealth. 


MRS.  HEMANS'  WORKS. 


Not  mine  in  Fortune's  face  to  bend, 

At  Grandeur's  altar  to  attend, 
Reflect  bis  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  frown; 

Nor  mine  a  fund  aspiring  thought, 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  fraught 
With  Fame's  bright  phantom,  Glory's  deathless 
crown  1 

Nectareous  draughts  and  viands  pure, 

Luxuriant  nature  will  ensure ; 

These  the  dear  fount,  and  fertile  field, 

Still  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield ; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reign, 
Then  we  are  equals  all,  the  monarch  and  the 
■wain. 


FRANCISCO  MANUEL. 

ON  ASCENDING  A  HILL  LEADING  TO 
A  CONVENT. 

No  bans  temeroso,  o  peregrino. 

Pause  not  with  lingering  foot,  O  pilgrim,  here; 
Pierce  Uw  deep  shadows  of  the  mountain-side ; 
Firm  be  Ay  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear, 
To  brighter  worlds  this  thorny  path  will  guide. 

Soon  shall  thy  feet  approach  the  calm  abode, 
So  near  the  mansions  of  supreme  delight; 
Pause  not — bat  tread  this  consecrated  road, 
T  is  the  daik  basis  of  the  heavenly  height. 

Behold,  to  cheer  thee  on  the  toilsome  way, 
How  many  a  fountain  glitters  down  the  hill ! 
Pure  gales,  inviting,  softly  round  thee  play, 
Bright   sunshine  guides— and  wilt  thou  linger 

still? 
Oh!  enter  there,  where,  freed  from  human  strife, 
Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  life. 


DELLA  CASA. 

VENICE. 

QiMrti  palazzi,  r  qunte  lojrge  or  OOfce. 

These  marble  domes,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced 
With  sculptured  forms,  bright  hues,  and  Parian 

stone, 
Were  once  rude  cabins  'midst  a  lonely  waste, 
Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unknown. 

Pure  from  each  vice,  't  was  here  a  virtuous  train, 
Fearless  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea ; 
Not  theirs  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign, 
They  sought  these  island-precincts — to  be  free. 

Ne'er  in  tlieir  souls  ambition's  flame  arose, 
No  dream  of  avarice  broke  their  calm  repose; 
Fraud,  more  than  death  abhorred  each  artless 
breast: 


Oh!  now,  since  Fortune  gilds  their  hwghtontug 

day, 
Let  not  those  virtues  languish  and  decay, 
O'erwhetmed  by  luxury,  and  by  wealth  opprest! 


IL  MARCHESS  COBXELIO  BEXTTYOGLIO. 

L'aoima  beQa,  cbe  dal  vera  EUsa 

The  sainted  spirit,  which  from  bliss  on  high 
Descends  like  dayspring  to  my  favoured  sight 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky, 
Scarce  do  I  know  that  form,  intensely  bright! 

But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smOt, 
That  smile  of  peace!  she  bids  my  doubts  depart. 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while, 
And  heaven's  full  glory  pictures  to  my  heart. 

Beams  of  that  heaven  in  her  my  eyes  behold. 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  wing*  unfold 
To  soar  with  her  and  mingle  with  the  blest! 
But  ah!  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinion  flies, 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies, 
Fall  to  my  native  sphere  by  earthly  bonds  depnL 


METASTASIS 


Al  furor  d'awi 

He  shall  not  dread  Misfortune's  angry  mien, 
Nor  feebly  sink  beneath  her  tempest  rude, 
Whose  soul  hath  learned,  through  many  a  trnsf  ,  t 

scene, 
To  smile  at  fate,  and  suffer  unsubdued. 

In  the  rough  school  of  billows,  clouds,  and 
Nursed  and  matured,  the  pilot  learns  his  ait 
Thus  Fate's  dread  ire,  by  many  a  conmct 
The  lofty  spirit  and  enduring  heart! 


METASTA810L 


Qnella  onda  cbe  rains, 

The  torrent-wave,  that  breaks  with 
Impetuous  down  the  Alpine  height, 
Complains  and  struggles  in  its  com 
But  sparkles,  as  the  diamond  bright. 

The  stream  in  shadowy  valley  deep 
May  slumber  in  its  narrow  bed; 
But  silent  in  unbroken  sleep, 
Its  lustre  and  its  life  are  fled. 


META8TA8I0. 

ass,  le  eai  pars  fttjflt. 
Sweet  rose!  whose  tender  foliage  to  expand. 
Her  fostering  dews  the  morning  lightly  shed. 
Whilst  gales  of  balmly  breath  thy  blossoms  fanned. 
And  o'er  thy  leaves  the  soft  suffusion  spread ; 
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That  hand  whose  can  withdrew  thee  from  the 

ground, 
To  brighter  worlds  thy  favoured  charms  hath 

borne; 
Thy  fairest  buds,  with  grace  perennial  crowned, 
There  breathe  and  bloom,  released  from  every 

thorn. 

Thus,  far  removed,  and  now,  transplanted  flower ! 
Exposed  no  more  to  blast  or  tempest  rude, 
Sheltered  with  tcnderestcare  from  frost  or  shower, 
And  each  rough  season's  chill  vicissitude, 
Now  may  thy  form  in  bowers  of  peace  assume 
Immortal  fragrance,  and  unwithering  bloom.    • 


METASTA8IO. 

Che  ■peri,  Inrtabil  Dm,  dl  nari  e  ■piaa, 

Fortune  !  why  thus,  where'er  my  footsteps  tread, 
Obstruct  each  path  with  thorns  and  rocks  like 

these? 
Think'st  thou  that  /  thy  threatening  mien  shall 

dread, 
Or  toil  and  pant  thy  waving  locks  to  seize? 

Reserve  the  frown  severe,  the  menace  rude, 
For  vassal-spirits  that  confess  thy  sway ! 
My  constant  soul  could  triumph  unsubdued, 
Were  the  wide  universe  destruction's  prey. 

•  Am  I  to  conflicts  new,  in  toils  untried; 
No  I  I  have  long  thine  utmost  power  defied, 
And  drawn  fresh  energies  from  every  fight. 
Thas  from  rude  strokes  of  hammers  and  the  wheel, 
With  each  successive  shock  the  tempered  steel 
Mora  keenly  piercing  proves,  more  dazzling  bright 


MXTASTA8IO. 
PariagBtfunperlglia 

WoVUMrr  thou  to  Love  of  danger  speak  ?— 
Vefed  an  Ms  eyes,  to  perils  blind ! 
Wniifrlrftg  ftnni  Love  a  reason  seek?— 
'tiik-4*mtfflr wayward  mind ! 

But  wmVsdovbt,  a  jealous  fear, 
Inspire  him  once — the  task  is  o'er ; 
His  mind  is  keen,  his  sight  b  dear, 
No  more  an  infant,  blind  no  more. 


METASTA8IO. 

Ufurordd 


Unbehdiwo  'midst  the  wintry  skies, 

Rears  the  firm  oak  his  vigorous  form, 

And  stern  in  ragged  strength,  defies 

The  rushing  of  the  storm; 


Then  severed  from  his  native  shore, 
O'er  ocean-worlds  the  sail  to  bear, 
Still  with  those  winds  he  braved  before, 
He  proudly  straggles  there. 


METAJTASIO. 

Bol  pod  dlr  eke  sia  oontoniq 

Oh  !  those  alone,  whose  severed  hearar 
Have  mourned  through  lingering  years  in  vain, 
Can  tell  what  bliss  fond  love  imparts, 
When  Fate  unites  them  once  again : 

Sweet  is  the  sigh,  and  blest  the  tear, 
Whose  language  hails  that  moment  bright, 
When  past  afflictions  but  endear 
The  presence  of  delight! 


METASTASIS 

Ah!  frenate  '1  plamo  imbeOa. 

Ah!  cease— those  fruitless  tears reitztJn, 
I  go  misfortune  to  defy, 
To  smile  at  fate  with  proud  disdain, 
To  .triumph — not  to  die! 

I  with  fresh  laurels  go  to  crown 
My  closing  days  at  last, 
Securing  all  the  bright  renown 
Acquired  in  dangers  past. 


(iUEVEDO. 

ROME  BURIED  IN  HER  OWN  RUINS. 

Bubcm  en  Roma  4  Roma,  6  peitgrino! 

Amidst  these  scenes,  O  pilgrim !   scek'st  thou 

Rome? 
Vain  is  thy  search — the  pomp  of  Rome  is  fled; 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb ; 
Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the  dead. 

That  hill  where  Ccsars  dwelt  in  other  days 
Forsaken  mourns,  when  once  it  towered  sub- 
lime; 
Each  mouldering  medal  now  far  less  displays 
The  triumphs  won  by  Latiuin,  than  by  Time. 

Tiber  alone  survives — the  passing  wave, 

That  bathed  her  towers,  now  murmurs  by  her 

grave, 
Wailing,  with  plaintive  sounds,  her  Allen  fanes. 
Rome!  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  all  is  past, 
That  seemed  for  yearn  eternal  framed  to  last, 
Nought  but  the  wave,  a  fugitive^iemaine. 
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EL  CONDE  JCAN  DE  TARBlS, 

To,  que  la  dulce  vlda  en  tkrnoe  anos. 

Thou,  who  hast  fled  from  life's  enchanted  bowers, 
In  youth's  gay  spring,  in  beauty's  glowing  morn, 
Leaving  thy  bright  array,  thy  path  of  flowers, 
For  the  rude  convent-garb,  and  couch  of  thorn; 


Thou  that,  escaping  from  a  world  of  cares, 
Hast  found  thy  haven  in  devotion's  fane, 
As  to  the  port  the  fearful  bark  repairs, 
To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  main; 

Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rapture  pour, 
While  on  thy  soul  the  beams  of  glory  rise! 
For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  shore, 
With  shouts  of  triumph  swelling  to  the  skies*, 
Oh!  how  shouldst  thou  the  exulting  paean  raise, 
Now  heaven's  bright  harbour  opens  on  thy  gaze. 


TORQ.UATO  TASSO. 

Nogll  anni  acorbi  tuol,  purpurea  rosa. 

Thou  in  thy  morn  wert  like  a  glowing  rose, 
To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  displayed, 
That  shunned  its  bashful  graces  to  disclose, 
And  in  its  vale  of  verdure  sought  a  shade ; 

Or  like  Aurora  did  thy  charms  appear, 

(Since  mortal  form  ne'er  vied  with  aught  so  bright,) 

Aurora,  smiling  from  her  tranquil  sphere, 

O'er  vale  and  mountain  shedding  dew  and  light; 

Now  riper  years  have  doomed  no  grace  to  fade, 
Nor  youthful  charms,  in  all  their  pride  arrayed, 
Excel,  or  equal  thy  neglected  form. 
Thus,  full  expanded,  lovelier  is  the  flower, 
And  the  bright  day-star,  in  its  noontide  hour, 
Mom  brilliant  shines,  in  genial  radiance  warm. 


BERNARDO  TASSO. 

Quest'  orabra  che  ciammai  non  vide  U  sole. 

This  green  recess,  where  through   the   bowery 

gloom 
Ne'er  e'en  at  noontide  hours  the  sunbeam  played, 
Where  violet  beds  in  soft  luxuriance  bloom, 
'Midst  the  cool  freshness  of  the  myrtle -shade; 

Where  through  the  grass  a  sparkling  fountain 

steals, 
Whose  murmuring  wave,  transparent  as  it  flows, 
No  more  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  conceals, 
Than  the  pore  crystal  hides  the  glowing  rose ; 

This  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  care, 
God  of  soft  slumbers,  and  of  visions  fair ! 
A  lowly  shepherd  consecrates  to  thee! 


Then  breathe  around  some  spell  of  deep  repose, 
And  charm  his  eyes  in  balmy  dew  to  dose, 
Those  eyes,  fatigued  with  grief,  from  tear-drops 
never  free. 


PETRARCH. 

Chi  too!  Yttkrquanmnqoe  pod 

Thou  that  wouldst  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth, 
All  heaven  and  nature's  perfect  skill  combined, 
Come  gaze  on  her,  the  day-star  of  the  earth, 
Dazzling  not  me  alone,  bat  ell  mankind: 

And  haste!  for  death,  who  spares  the  guilty  long. 
First  calls  the  brightest  and  the  beet  away; 
And  to  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub-throng 
The  angelic  mortal  flies,  and  will  not  stay! 

Haste !  and  each  outward  charm,  each  mental 

grace, 
In  one  consummate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace, 
Model  of  loveliness,  for  earth  too  lair ! 
Then  thou  shalt  own,  how  feint  my  votive  lays, 
My  spirit  dazzled  by  perfection's  blaze — 
But  if  thou  still  delay,  for  Jong  regret  prepare. 


PETRARCH, 

Se  lamentar  augeM,  o  verdl  fronds. 

If  to  the  sighing  breexe  of  summer-hoars 
Bend  the  green  leaves ;  if  mourns  a  plaintive  bird-, 
Or  from  some  fount's  cool  margin,  fringed  win 

flowers, 
The  soothing  murmur  of  the  wave  is  heard; 

Her,  whom  the  heavens  reveal,  the  earth  denies, 
I  see  and  hear:  though  dwelling  far  above, 
Her  spirit,  still  responsive  to  my  sighs, 
Visits  the  lone  retreat  of  pensive  love, 

"  Why  thus  in  grief  consume  each  fruitless  day," 
(Her  gentle  accents  thus  divinely  say,) 
"  While  from  thine  eyes  the  .tear  i»rTf"f  flows' 
Weep  not  for  me,  who,  hastening  on  my  flight, 
Died,  to  be  deathless;  and  on  heavenly  light 
Whose  eyes  but  opened,  when  they  seemed  10 
close!'' 


VERSI  SPAGNCOI.l  PI  PIETRO  BEMBO 

OMuertc!  que  nicies  ser. 

Tuor,  the  stern  monarch  of  dismay; 
Whom  nature  tremWes  to  survey, 
Oh  Death !  to  me,  tlie  child  of  grief, 
Thy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief, 
Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 
And  though  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein ; 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  CAMOENS  AND  OTHER  POETS. 


The  pangs  that  bid  existence  close, 
Ah!  tare  are  far  less  keen  than  those, 
Which  cloud  its  lingering  moments  with  despair. 


FRANCESCO  LOBENZINI. 

OZefirouo,  che  morendo  val. 

Sylph  of  the  breeze !  whose  dewy  pinions  light 
Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here, 
Sacred  to  her,  whose  soul  hath  winged  its  flight 
To  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere; 

Be  it  thy  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale ! 
To  fan  its  leaves  in  summer's  noontide  hour; 
Be  it  thy  care,  that  wintry  tempests  fail 
To  rend  its  honours  from  the  sylvan  bower. 

Then  shall  it  spread,  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form, 
Pride  of  the  wood,  secure  from  every  storm, 
Graced  with  her  name,  a  consecrated  tree ! 
So  may  thy  lord,  the  monarch  of  the  wind, 
Ne'er  with  rude  chains  thy  tender  pinions  bind, 
But  grant  thee  still  to  rove,  a  wanderer  wild  and 
free! 


OE0SNER. 

MORNING  SONG. 

Wnbommen,  fruhe  morgensonn. 

Hail!  morning  sun,  thus  early  bright; 
Welcome,  sweet  dawn-!  thou  younger  day! 
Through  the  dark  woods  that  fringe  the  height 
Beams  forthl  e'en  now,  thy  ray. 

Bright  on  the  dew,  it  sparkles  clear, 
Blight  on  the  water's  glittering  fall, 
And  life,  and  joy,  and  health  appear, 
Sweet  morning!  at  thy  call. 

Now  thy  fresh  breezes  lightly  spring 
From  beds  of  fragrance,  where  they  lay, 
And  roving  wild  on  dewy  wing, 
Drive  dumber  far  away. 

Fantastic  dreams,  in  swift  retreat, 
Now  from  each  mind  withdraw  their  spell, 
While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet, 
On  Rosa's  check  to  dwell. 

Speed  zephyr!  kiss  each  opening  flower, 
Its  fragrant  spirit  make  thine  own; 
Then  wing  thy  way  to  Rosa's  bower, 
Ere  her  light  sleep  is  flown. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow,  fly, 
Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day; 
Breathe  on  her  balmy  tip  a  sigh, 
And  o'er  her  bosom  play; 
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And  whisper,' when  Tier  eyes  unveil, 
That  I,  since  morning's  earliest  call, 
Have  sighed  her  name  to  every  gale, 
By  the  lone  waterfall, 


GERMAN  BONO. 
Madrhun,  lernet  Amor  kennen. 
Listen,  fair  maid,  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  known  full  ?mD, 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove : 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  absent  smile, 
That  fiery  glance  replete  with  guile  1 
Oh!  doubt  not  then — 't  is  Love. 

When  varying  still  the  sly  disguise, 
Child  of  caprice,  he  laughs  and  cries, 

Or  with  complaint  would  move ; 
To  day  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy, 
Changing  each  hour,  he  knows  not  why, 

Oh !  doubt  not  then — 't  is  Love. 

There's  magic  in  his  every  wile, 
His  lips,  well  practised  to  beguile, 

Breathe  roses  when  they  move; 
See,  now  with  sudden  rage  he  burns, 
Disdains,  implores,  commands,  by  turns; 

Oh !  doubt  not  then— t  is  Love. 

He  comes,  without  the  bow  and  dart, 
That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart} 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove ; 
That  glance  is  fire,  that  mien  is  guile, 
Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile, 

Oh!  trust  him  not— "t  is  Love! 


CHAULIEU. 
Grotto,  d'ou  sort  se  clair  rutoeau. 
Thou  grot,  whence  flows  this  limpid  spring, 
Its  margin  fringed  with  moss  and  flowers, 
Still  bid  its  voice  of  murmurs  bring 
Peace  to  thy  musing  hours. 

Sweet  Fontenay!  where  first  for  me 
The  day-spring  of  existence  rose, 
Soon  shall  my  dust  return  to  thee, 
And  'midst  my  sires  repose. 

Muses,  that  watched  my  childhood's  morn, 
'Midst  these  wild  haunts,  with  guardian  eye, 
Fair  trees,  that  here  beheld  me  born, 
Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 


OAJRCILASO  DE  LA  VEQA. 
Gogcd  do  rtiertra  alegre  primnvoa. 
Enjot  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May, 
Eire  envious  Age  is  hastening  on  his  way, 
With  snowy  wreaths  to  crown  the  beauteous  brow 
The  rose  will  fade  when  storms  assail  the  year 
And  Time,  who  changeth  not  his  swift  career 
Constant  in  this,  will  change  all  else  below! 


MRS.  HEMAN8'  WORKS. 
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THE  TREASURES  OP  THE  DEEP. 

What  hid'st  thoa  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells? 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main ! 
— Pale  glistening  pearls,   and  rainbow-coloured 

shells. 
Blight  things  which  gleam  unrecked-of,  and  in 

vain! 
—Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more ! — what  wealth 

untold, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness  lies ! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies! 
— Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful 

main! 
Earth  claims  not  theft  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more!  thy  waves  have 

rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 
Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry. 
— Dash  o'er  them,  ocean !  in  thy  scornful  play ! 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more!  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
—Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave ! 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely ! — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long, 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 

gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down, 
Park  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery 

crown, 
— Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — restore  the  dead! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee ! 
— Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea! 

BRING  FLOWERS. 
Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board, 
To  wreathe  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  poured; 
Bring  flowers!  they  are  springing  in  wood  and 

vale, 
^hetr  breath  statu  out  on  the  southern  gale, 


And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  tat 

rose, 
To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows, 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  in  the  conqueror's  path- 
He  hath  shaken  thrones  with  his  stormy  wrath! 
He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back, 
The  vines  lie  crushed  in  his  chariot's  track, 
The  turf  looks  red  where  he  won  the  day— 
Bring  flowers  to  die  in  the  conqueror's  way! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 
They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tefl; 
Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  sky 
And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye; 
They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  boss, 
And  a  dream  of  his  youth— bring 
wild  flowers  I 


Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  fir  the  bride  to1 
They  were  born  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth! 
She  hath  bid  forewell  to  her  nutter's  health, 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bob! 

Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  thai, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  whifeMDai 

burst, 
For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed. 
Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  sun, 
They  are  She's  last  gift— bring  ye  flowers,  pan 

flowers! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in 

prayer, 
They  are  nature's  offering,  their  place  islkereJ 
They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart, 
With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part, 
They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  noun, 
They  break  forth  in  glory — bring  flowers,  taftght 

flowers! 


THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 


"Aim)  the  mother  (hat  him  bare, 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  then, 
In  his  wan  cheeks  and  euuburnt  hah; 

She  had  not  known  her  caikL" 


Rest,  pilgrim,  rest  I— thou  'rt  from  the  Synanhaai 
Thou  'rtfrom  the wistf  and  wondrous  east  II 


b  tang-withered  palm-branch  in  thy  hand, 
>y  the  darkneai  of  thy  sunburnt  brow, 
the  bright,  the  beautiful,  who  part, 
1  of  hope,  for  that  far  country's  bourne! 
the  weary  and  the  changed  in  heart, 
limmed  in  aspect,  who  like  thee  return! 

'rt  faint— stay,  rest  thee  from  thy  toils  at 

*t, 

igh  the  high  chesnuts  lightly  plays  the 
reexe, 

tars  gleam  out,  the  Ave  hour  is  passed, 
ailor's  hymn  hath  died  along  the  seas, 
'rt  faint  and  worn — hear'st  thou  the  fbun- 
lin  welling 

e  gray  pillars  of  yon  ruined  shrine  1 
thou  the  dewy  grapes,  before  thee  swelling? 
that  hath  left  me  trained  that  loaded  Tine! 

is  a  child  when  thus  the  bower  he  wove, 
hath  a  day  fled  since  his  childhood's  time  1) 
I  might  sit  and  hear  the  sound  I  love, 
th  its  shade — the  convent's  vesper-chime, 
it  thou  there ! — for  he  was  gentle  ever ; 
his  glad  voice  he  would  have  welcomed 
lee, 

irought  fresh  fruits  to  cool  thy  parched  lips' 
jver— 
jre  in  his  place  thou  'it  resting— where  is  he  1 

old  hear  that  laughing  voice  again, 

ice  again! — how  oft  it  wanders  by, 

still  hours,  like  some  remembered  strain, 

ding  the  heart  with  its  wild  melody ! 

>u  hast  seen  much,  tired  pilgrim !  hast  thou 

»n 

A  far  land,  the  chosen  land  of  je^fef 

ith — my  GKndo— with  the  fiery  flBij 

he  dark  eye  of  this  Italian  shore  1 

lark,  dear,  lightning  eye !— on  Heaven  and 
irth 

led — as  if  man  were  not  dust — it  smikittlej 
ery  air  seemed  kindling  with  his  mirth, ^ 
— my  heart  grew  young  before  my  child ! 
essed  child ! — I  hail  but  him — yet  he 
all  my  home  e'en  with  o'erflo wing  joy, 
laughter,  and  wild  song,  and  footstep  free 
ere  is  he  now? — my  pride,  my  flower,  My  boy! 

mny  childhood  melted  from  my  sight, 

t  spring  dew-drop — then  his  forehead  won 

oder  look— his  eye  a  keener  light— 

lew  these  woods  might  be  his  world  no  more ! 

red  me— bat  he  left  me !— thus  they  go, 

a  we  have  reared,  watched,  blessed,  too  much 

Sored! 

aid  the  trumpet  of  the  red-cross  blow, 

•oundsdfromaM  with  hk  Other's  sword! 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 

"i 


<•>- 


Thou  weep'st— Itwmhle— thouhast  seen  the  slam 
Pressing  a  bloody  turf;  the  young  and  fair, 
With  their  pale  beauty  strewing  o'er  the  plain 
Where  hosts  have  met— speak !  answer! — was  he 

there  1 
Oh !  hath  his  smile  departed  ? — Could  the  grave 
Shut  o'er  those  bursts  of  bright  and  tameless  glee? 
—No!  I  shall  yet  behold  bis  darjt  locks  wave- 
That  look  gives  hope— I  knew  it  could  not  be ! 

Still  weep'st  thou,  wanderer  7— some  fond  mother's 

glance 
O'er  thee  too  brooded  in  thine  early  years- 
Think 'st  thou  of  her,  whose  gentle  eye,  perchance, 
Bathed  all  thy  faded  hair  with  parting  tears  1 
Speak,  for  thy  tears  disturb  me  I — what  art  thou  1 
Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  face,  yet  weeping  on  ? 
Lookup ! — oh !  is  it — that  wan  cheek  and  brow  I — 
If  it— alas !  yet  joy ! — my  son,  my  son ! 


THEKLA'S  SONG ;  OR,  THE  VOICE  OF 

A  SPIRIT. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER, 

This  Song  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  SehDkr  In  an- 
swer to  the  Inquiries  of  hie  friends  respecting  the  (ate  of 
Thekla,  whose  beautiful  character  ie  withdrawn  from  the 
tragedy  of  «  WaDenotein'o  Death,"  after  her  resolution  to  ri- 
sk the  grave  of  her  lover  ie  made  known 

"Tie  not  merely 

The  human  being's  pride  that  peopiee  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 
Since  likewise  for  the  Stricken  heart  of  tees 
This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world; 
Are  all  too  narrow.0 

C6Uridg*9  Trandation  o/  WaUautnn. 


Asx'st  thou  my  home? — my  pathway 

thoaknow, 
When  from  thine  eye  my  floating  shadow  passed? 

Et  not  my  work  fulfilled  and  closed  below  ? 
I  not  lived  and  loved?— my  lot  was  cast 

Wonldst  thou  ask  where  the  nightingale  is  gone, 

That  melting  into  song  her  soul  away, 

Gave  the  spring-breeze  what  witched  thee  in  its 

tone? 
— But  while  she  loved,  she  lived,  in  thai  deep  lay ! 

Think'st  thou  my  heart  its  lost  one  hath  not  found? 
— Yes !  we  are  one,  oh !  trust  me,  we  have  met, 
Where  nought  again  may  part  what  love  hath  bound, 
Where  falls  no  tear,  and  whispers  no  regret. 

There  shalt  thou  find  us,  there  with  us  be  blest, 
If  as  our  love  thy  love  is  pure  and  true ! 
There  dwells  my  father,*  sinless  and  at  rest, 
Where  the  fierce  murderer  may  no  mote  pursue. 
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AnH  well  he  feels,  no  error  of  the  dust 
Drew  to  the  star*  of  Heaven  hi*  mortal  ken, 
There  it  is  with  us,  e'en  as  is  our  trust, 
He  that  believes,  is  near  the  holy  then. 

There  shall  each  feeling  beautiful  and  high, 
Keep  the  sweet  promise  of  its  earthly  day ; 
—Oh !  fear  thou  not  to  dream  with  waking  eye ! 
There  lies  deep  meaning  oft  in  childish  play. 


THE  REVELLERS. 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! — ring  out  again ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain ! 
They  are  here— the  fair  face  and  the  careless  heart, 
And  stars  shall  wane  ere  the  mirthful  part. 
— But  I  met  a  dimly  mournful  glance, 
In  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance ; 
I  heard  the  tone  of  heavy  sigh, 
In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  melody ! 
And  it  is  not  well  that  wo  should  breathe 
On  the  bright  spring-flowers  of  the  festal  wreath ! 
— Ye  that  to  thought  or  to  grief  belong, 
Leave,  leave  the  hall  of  song ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! — but  who  art  thou 

With  the  shadowy  locks  o'er  thy  pale  young  brow, 

And  the  world  of  dreamy  gloom  that  lies 

In  the  misty  depths  of  thy  soft  dark  eyes  ? 

— Thou  hast  loved,  fair  girl !  thou  hast  loved  too 

well! 
Thou  art  mourning  now  o'er  a  broken  spell ; 
Thou  hast  ]XHired  thy  heart's  rich  treasures  forth, 
And  art  unrepaid  for  their  priceless  worth ! 
Mourn  on  ! — yet  come  thou  not  here  the  while, 
It  is  but  a  pain  to  sec  thee  smile  ! 
There  is  not  a  tone  in  our  songs  for  thee— 
— Home  with  thy  sorrows  flee ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! — ring  out  again  ! 
— But  what  dost  thou  with  the  Revel's  train  1 
A  silvery  voice  through  the  soft  air  floats, 
But  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  gladdening  notes ; 
There  arc  bright  young  faces  that  pass  thee  by, 
But  they  fix  no  glance  of  thy  wandering  eye  ! 
Away  !  there's  a  void  in  thy  yearning  breast, 
Thou  weary  man !  wilt  thou  here  find  rest  1 
Away  !  for  thy  thoughts  from  the  scene  have  fled, 
And  the  love  of  thy  spirit  is  with  the  dead ! 
Thou  art  but  more  lone  'midst  the  sounds  of  mirth — 
— Back  to  thv  silent  hearth ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! — ring  forth  again ! 

A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  ! 

— But  thou,  though  a  reckless  mien  be  thine, 

And  thy  cup  be  crowned  with  the  foaming  wine, 

By  the  fitful  bursts  of  thy  laughter  loud, 

By  thine  eye's  quick  flash  through  its  troubled  cloud, 


I  know  thee !— it  it  hot  the  wakeful  far 
Of  a  haunted  bosom  that  brings  thee  hsrs! 
I  know  thee !— thou  fearest  the  soiema  fight, 
With  her  piercing  stars  and  her  deep  wnftmif 
Tim's  a  tone  in  her  voice  which  thou  fain  weal 

sham, 

For  it  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done! 
Amd  thou — there 's  a  dark  weight  on  thine— aw 
— Back  to  thy  home  and  pray! 

Ring,  joyous  chords! — ring  out  again! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain ! 
And  bring  fresh  wreaths ! — we  will  banish  tl 
Save  the  free  in  heart  from  our  festive  halL 
On  through  the  maze  of  the  fleet  dance,  on ! 
— But  where  are  the  young  and  the  lowrr" 

gone! 
Where  are  the  brows  with  the  red  rase  aownt 
And  the  floating  forms  with  the  bright  sane  boui 
And  the  waving  locks  and  the  flying  feet, 
TaM  still  should  be  where  the  rnirthfol  meet ! 
— They  are  gone— they  are  fled— they  are  pal 

all— 

—Alas!  the  forsaken  haul 


THE  CONQJTEROR'S  SLEEP. 

Sleep  'midst  thy  banners  furled ! 
Yes !  thou  aft  there,  upon  thy  buckler  lying, 
With  the  soft  wind  unfelt  around  thee  sighiaj 
Thou  chief  of  hosts,  whose  trumpet  shakes 

world ! 
Sleep  while  the  babe  sleeps  on  its  mother's  breei 
— Oh !  strong  is  night — for  thou  too  art  at  res 

Stillness  hath  smoothed  thv  brow, 
And  now  might  love  keep  timid  vigils  by  thee 
Now  might  the*  foe  with  stealthy  mot  draw  i 

thee, 
Alike  unconscious  and  defenceless  thou  ! 
Tread  lightly,  watchers  ! — now  the  field  b  wa 
Break  not  the  rest  of  nature's  weary  son ! 

Perchance  some  lovely  dream 
Back  from  thy  stormy  fight  thy  soul  is  bearinj 
To  the  green  places  of  thy  boyish  daring, 
And  all  the  windings  of  thy  native  stream; 
— Why,  this  were  joy ! — upon  the  tented  phii 
Dream  on,  thou  Conqueror ! — be  a  child  agaii 


But  thou  wilt  wake  at  morn, 
With  thy  strong  passions  to  the  conflict  leaps 
And  thy  dark  troubled  thoughts,  all  earth  * 

sweeping, 
— So  wilt  thou  rise,  oh !  thou  of  woman  bora' 
And  put  thy  terrors  on,  till  none  may  dare 
Look  upon  thee— the  tired  one,  slumbering  4 
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Why,  so  the  peasant  sleeps 
Beneath  his  vine ! — and  man  must  kneel  before 

thee, 
And  for  his  birthright  vainly  still  implore  thee  I 
Shah  thou  be  stayed  because  thy  brother  weeps  1 
— Wake !  and  forget  that  'midst  a  dreaming  world, 
Thou  hast  lain  thus,  with  all  thy  banners  furled  I 

Forget  that  thou,  e'en  thou, 
Hast  feebly  shivered  when  the  wind  passed  o'er 

thee, 
And  sunk  to  rest  upon  the  earth  which  bore  thee, 
And  felt  the  night-dew  chill  thy  fevered  brow! 
Wake  with  the  trumpet,  with  the  spear  press  on  l 
—Yet  shall  the  dust  take  home  its  mortal  son. 


OUR  LADY'S  WELL .♦ 

Fount  of  the  woods !  thou  art  hid  no  move, 
From  Heaven's  dear  eye,  as  in  time  of  yore> 
For  the  roof  hath  sunk  from  thy  mossy  walls, 
And  the  sun's  free  glance  on  thy  slumber  falls ; 
And  the  dim  tree-shadows  across  thee  pass, 
As  the  boughs  are  swayed  o'er  thy  silvery  glass ; 
And  the  reddening  leaves  to  thy  breast  are  blown, 
When  the  autumn  wind  hath  a  stormy  tone ; 
And  thy  bubbles  rise  to  the  flashing  rain — 
Bright  Fount !  thou  art  nature's  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  vale !  thou  art  sought  no  more 
By  the  pilgrim's  foot,  as  in  time  of  yore, 
When  he  came  from  afar,  his  beads  to  tell, 
And  to  chant  bis  hymn  at  Our  Lady's  Well. 
There  is  heard  no  Ave  through  thy  bowers, 
Thou  art  gleaming  lone  'midst  thy  water-flowers! 
But  the  herd  may  drink  from  thy  gushing  wave, 
And  there  may  the  reaper  his  forehead  lave, 
And  the  woodman  seeks  thee  not  in  vain — 
— Bright  Fount!  thou  art  nature's  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  Virgin's  ruined  shrine ! 

A  voice  that  speaks  of  the  past  is  thine ! 

It  mingles  the  tone  of  a  thoughtful  sigh, 

With  the  notes  that  ring  through  the  laughing 

sky; 
'Midst  the  mirthful  song  of  the  summer-bird, 
And  the  sound  of  the  breeze,  it  will  yet  be  heard ! 
— Why  is  it  that  thus  we  may  gaze  on  thee, 
To  the  brilliant  sunshine  sparkling  free  1 
— 'Tis  that  all  on  earth  is  of  Time's  domain— 
'  %  He  hath  made  thee  natures  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  chapel  with  ages  gray ! 
Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay ! 


*  A  beautiful  spring  In  the  woods  near  fit.  Asaph,  formerly 
COvsrsd  in  with  a  chapel,  now  in  ruins.  It  was  dedicated  to 
is*  Vh^s^  end;  according  uPmwsju,  much  the  resort  of  pU- 


Thy  rites  are  dosed,  and  thy  cross  lies  low, 
And  the  changeful  hours  breathe  o'er  thee  now ! 
Yet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thought 
In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  hath  wrought ; 
If  peace  to  the  mourner  hath  here  been  given, 
Or  prayer,  from  a  chastened  heart,  to  Heaven, 
Be  the  spot  still  hallowed  while  Time  shall  reign, 
Who  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again ! 


ELYSIUM. 


"In  the  Elysium  of  the  ancients,  we  find  none  but  heroes 
and  persons  who  had  either  been  fortunate  or  distinguished 
on  earth;  the  children,  and  apparently  the  slaves  and  lower 
closes,  that  is  to  my,  Poverty,  Misfortune,  and  Innocence, 
were  banished  to  the  infernal  regions." 

Chateaubriand,  Ginie  du  Christianisme. 


Fair  wert  thou,  in  the  dreams 
Of  elder  time,  thou  land  of  glorious  flowers, 
And  suinmer-winds,  and  low-toned  silvery  streams, 
Dim  with  the  shadows  of  thy  laurel-bowers  I 

Where,  as  they  passed,  bright  hours 
Left  no  faint  sense  of  parting,  such  as  clings 
To  earthly  love,  and  joy  in  loveliest  things ! 

Fair  wert  thou,  with  the  light 
On  thy  blue  hills  and  sleepy  waters  cast, 
From  purple  skies  ne'er  deepening  into  night, 
Yet  soft,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last 

Of  glory»  &ding  fast 
Along  the  mountains ! — but  thy  golden  day 
Was  not  as  those  that  warn  us  of  decay. 

And  ever,  through  thy  shades, 
A  swell  of  deep  EoHan  sound  went  by, 
From  fountain-voices  in  their  secret  glades, 
And  low  reed-whisiters,  making  sweet  reply 

To  summer's  breezy  sigh ! 
And  young  leaves  trembling  to  the  wind's  light 

breath, 
Which  ne'er  had  touched  them  with  a  hue  of  death ! 

And  the  transparent  sky 
Rung  as  a  dome,  all  thrilling  to  the  strain 
Of  harps  that,  'midst  the  woods,  made  harmony 
Solemn  and  sweet ;  yet  troubling  not  the  brain 

With  dreams  and  yearnings  vain, 
And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  draw  birth 
From  the  bewildering  music  of  the  earth. 

And  who,  with  silent  tread, 
Moved  o'er  the  plains  of  waving  Asphodel? 
Who,  called  and  severed  from  the  countless  dead, 
Amidst  the  shadowy  Amaranth-bowers   might 
dwell, 

And  listen  to  the  swell 
Of  those  majestic  hymn-notes,  and  inhale 
The  spirit  wandering  in  th'  immortal  galel 


HML 
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They  of  thB  sword, 
Ilk  the  bright  wine  at  nstiooV 
round  t 

They  of  thB  IJVB,  who*)  IBllngutsSn  iaju 

v      Onto  mom's  wmg  had  sent  thekmifto 
And  m  afl  regions  found 
Their  echoes  'midst  the  moantaini)— «nd 

They  of  the  daring  thought! 
.  Daring  and  powerful,  yet  to  dnat  aJBaif 
^  Whose  fight  through  stars,  and  seas,  aaf  dentin 
*        hadeooght 
The  eool'e  for  birth-place    hot  without  a  grids! 

Sages  and  seers,  who  died, 
And  left  the  world  their  high  mysterious  dreams. 
Bom 'midst  the  ofiw>woodet  by  Giedan 


FWst*  wtti  thy  bowejen* 


Bat  they,  of  whoee  abode 
'Midst  her  green  wJleys  earth  retained  no  trace, 
Bate  a  flower  springing  froni  their  burial-sod, 
A  thfufft  if/fmmf\n^mm  m  tftwit  kindred  face,  • 

A  wid  and  silent  place 
UaoaMsw«ethoix»;~thouhao^iiowieathsBY 


Thou  sunny  land!  with  all  thy  deathkss  trees! 

The  peasant,  at  Ins  door 
Might  sink  to  die,  when  tintagii  Inate  ware  e^nad, 
And  songs  on  ewery  wind !— From  lay  bright  shore 
No  lowjfler  riskm  floated  round  his  head, 

Thou  wertfor  nobler  dead !     - 
He  heard  the  bounding  steps  which  roond  htm  fell, 
And  sighed  to  bid  the  festal  sun  mieweQI 

The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Were  a  forbidden  luxury,  and  whose  breast 
Bhttt  up  the  woes  and  burning  thoughts  of  years, 
As  in  tns  ashes  of  an  urn  compressed ; 

— »  might  not  be  thy  guest! 
No  gentle  breathing!  from  thy  distant  sky 
Came  o'er  his  path,  and  whispered  "  liberty!0 

Calm,  on  fte  leaf-strewn  bier, 
Unlike  a  gift  of  nature  to  decay, 
Too  rose-like  still,  too  beautiful,  too  dear, 
The  child  at  rest  before  its  mother  lay; 

E'en  so  to  pass  away, 
With  its  bright  smite!— Elysium!  what  wert  thtm, 
To  her,  who  wept  o'er  that  young  alumberer's 
browt* 

Thou  hadst  no  home,  green  land! ' 
For  the  fair  creature  from  her  bosom  gone,     * 
With  life's  first  flowers  just  opening  in  her  hand, 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreams  unknown, 

Which  in  its  clear  eye  shone 
I-flte  the  spring's  wakening!— but  that  light  was 


In 

Ths  wis,  with  fas 
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— Where  went  the  dew-drop,  swept  before  the 
blast? 


Thou  should*  be 

fidle 
Through  the  bine 
Not  by  the  torch-fire  wa- 
it hath  too  fitful  and  too  wfld  a 
And  thou!— thy  rest,  the 
To  ask  fight  steps,  that  wffl 

^towers  as  upon  thy  brow;  fin 
Were  downed  of  old,  with  puss 

these:  « 

Sleep  on  thine  eye  hatfc 
As  from  the  wing  of 
And  the  nme^boughs 
Which  of  the  grove 

They  feared  not  death, 
thought 

Oftu«kuthov,hathaetUedthsMkOsi 
They  who  thy  wreath  of  pafid  reass  wi 
And  kid  thy  bead  sgainat  the ; 
As  that  of  < 
On  the 
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feared  not  death!— yet  who  shall  say  ha 

>uch 

lightly  firfk  on  gentle  things  and  fair  1 

be  bestow,  or  will  he  leave  so  much 

ider  beauty  ts  thy  features  wear  ? 

sleeper  of  the  bower!  on  whose 

1  a  night,  a  night  of  summer,  lies! 

bey  seen  aught  like  thee? — Did  some  fiur  boy 
with  his  graceful  hair,  before  them  rest!  • 
graceful  hair,  no  more  to  wave  in  joy, 
rooping,  as  with  heavy  dews  oppressed! 
lis  eye  veiled  so  softly  by  its  fringe, 
lis  lip  faded  to  the  white-rase  tinge? 


Thoawertss 
Thai  Heaven 
Ere  yet  the  world 

O'er  thy  ev 
And  thou,  that  brighter 
Ait  passed,  with  al  thy 


lappy,  if  to  them  the  one  dread  boor 
known  its  lessons  from  a  brow  fike  thine! 
heir  knowledge  of  the  spoiler's  power 
by  a  look,  so  tranquilly  divine ! 
him,  who  thus  hath  seen  the  lovely  part, 
weU  that  image  to  his  thoughtful  heart! 

ou,  fiur  slumberer!  was  there  less  of  we, 

e,  or  terror,  in  the  days  of  old, 

men  poured  out  their  gfaddnring  spirit's 

»w, 

anshine,  on  the  desolate  and  cold, 
ave  thy  semblance  to  the  shadowy  king 
for  deep  souk  had  then  a  deeper  sting  1 

dark  bosom  of  the  earth  they  laid 

3re  than  we— for  loftier  frith  is  eve ! 

gems  were  lost  in 

•ave  a  place  of  beauty  and 

fragrant  wreaths  and  summer  boughs  ar- 

very  sculpture  gleaning  through  the  shade. 

r  «•  a  darker  gloom  is  sued 
i  dim  precinete?--devjfcm0t  entrust 
r  a  time  its  chambers  with  our  dead, 
row  immortal  seed  upon  the  dust? 
j  should  we  dwell  on  that  which  fies  he- 
ath, 
living  fight  hath  touched  the  brow  of  death  1 


DIRGE  OF  A  CHILD. 

a  tears  for  thee  be  shed. 
d  of  being!  seen  and  gone! 
hMB)  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 
sAamrted 


Oh!  had*  thou  stin*  em  earth 
Vision  of  beauty!  fiur  as 
Mothy 
Withnatsio 
Now  not  a  sullying 
To  dun  thy  glory  in  the 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy 
Wo  sculptured 
Ah!  fitter  far  the 

to 


EWH-AXiyS  DEAD. 


all  of  fife,  a  rosy  ray, 
d  into  dawn,  and  passed  away. 

bou  art  fled,  ere  guilt  had  power 
D  thy  cherub  soul  and  form, 
ii  the  soft  ephemeral  flower, 
I  never  felt  a  storm! 
■beam's  smile,  the  Kphyr*s  breath, 
ft  It  knew  from  birth  to  death. 


ne  what  high  and  staler/ ; 
Is  reared  a'er  Glory's  bed. 


Go,  stranger!  track  the 
Free,  free,  the  white  sai 
Wave  may  not  foam,  km 

Wnere  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On  Egypt's  burning  plains, 
By  the  pyramid  <r'erswayed, 
With  fee/fid  power  the  nxsvday 
And  the  palm-trees  yield  no 


But  let  the  angry 
Fran  heaven  look  fiercely  red, 
Unfrtt  by  these  whose  task  is  dm! 

EogJan*  s  dead. 


The  hurricane  hath  aught 
Along  the  Indian  shore, 
Aad  frr,  by  Gups'  banks  at  sight, 
b  heard  the  ugwr's 
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But  let  the  sound  roll  on! 
It  hath  no  tone  of  dread 
For  those  that  from  their  toils  are  gone  j 
— There  slumber  England's  dead. 

Loud  rush  the  torrent-floods 
The  western  wilds  among, 
And  free,  in  green  Columbia's  woods, 
The  hater's  bow  is  strung. 

But  let  the  floods  rush  on  1 
Let  the  arrow's  flight  bo  sped! 
Why  should  they  reck  whose  task  is  done? 
There  slumber  England's  dead ! 

The  mountain-storms  rise  high 
In  the  snowy  Pyrenees, 
And  toss  the  pine-boughs  through  the  sky, 
Like  rose-leaves  on  the  breeze. 

But  let  the  storm  rage  on ! 
Let  the  forest-wreaths  be  shed ! 
For  the  Roncesvalles'  field  is  won, 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

On  the  frozen  deep's  repose 
*T  is  a  dark  and  dreadful  hour, 
When  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  close, 
To  chain  her  with  their  power. 

But  let  the  ice  drift  on ! 
Let  the  cold-blue  desert  spread  I 
Their  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done, 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  warlike  of  the  isles, 
The  men  of  field  and  wave ! 
Are  not  the  rocks  their  funeral  piles, 
The  seas  and  shores  their  grave? 

Go,  stranger!  track  the  deep, 
Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 


How  shall  we  mourn  thee  ?— Withaiaty  tra 
Our  life's  immortal  birthright  from  above! 

With  a  glad  frith,  whose  eye,  to  track  the  jo* 
Through  shades  and  mysteries  hfts  agkncc 
love, 

Aal  yet  can  weep! — for  nature  thus  deplores 

The  friend  that  leave*  us,  though  fer  has] 

And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bio; 

One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  be  allowed— 
Thou,  that  rejoicing  on  thy  mid  career, 

Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death,  hast  bowed: 
In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  sun, 
Where  victory  ne'er  a  crown  like  thine  had  wo 

Praise!  for  yet  one  more  name  with  power  < 
dowed, 
To  cheer  and  guide  us,  onward  as  we  preav, 
Yet  one  more  image,  on  the  heart  bestowed, 

To  dwell  there,  beautiful  in  holiness! 
Thine,  Heber,  thine!  whose  memory  from 

dead, 
Shines  as  the  star  which  to  the  Saviour  led. 


THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play, 
While  the  red  light  fades  away, 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye 
Ever  following  silently; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Catted  thy  harvest-work  to  leave; 
Pray! — ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee! 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger's  land 
Far  from  thine  own  household  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dweO; 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee! 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BISHOP  HEBER. 

If  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone, 
Of  sainted  genius  called  too  soon  away, 

Of  light,  from  this  world  taken,  while  it  shone 
Yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day; — 

How  shall  our  griefs,  if  these  things  mournful  be, 

Flow  forth,  oh!  thou  of  many  gifts,  for  thee? 


Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun ! 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial  plain: 
Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie, 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  kneel 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING. 


Hath  not  thy  voice  been  here  amongst  us  heard? 

And  that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and  power, 
Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word, 

Wont  from  thy  lip,  as  Hermon's  dew,  to  shower? '  I  come,  I  come !  ye  have  called  me  long, 
— Yes !  in  our  hearts  thy  fervent  thoughts  have ,  I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song 
burned —  .  Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  eaitft 

Of  Heaven  they  were,  and  thither  have  returned.  By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's 
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16  primrose-stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
le  green  leaves,  opening  as  I  pass. 

re  breathed  on  the  sooth,  and  the  cheroot 

lowers 

oosands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowels, 

the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanes, 

eiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains; 

t  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 

eak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb! 

3  looked  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  north, 

the  larch  has  hong  all  his  tassels  forth, 

isher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

the  rein-deer  bounds  o'er  the  pastures  free, 

the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

the  moss  looks  bright,  where  my  foot  hath 

een. 

• 

e  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  glowing 

'ailed  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky; 
the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time, 
t  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  dime, 
e  swan's  wild  note,  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 
i  the  dark  fir-branch  into  verdure  breaks. 

the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  tit 
hain, 

are  sweeping  on  the  silvery  main, 
are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain  brows, 
are  flinging  spray  c^et  the  forest-||pqghs, 
are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves, 
he  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves ! 

forth,  O  ye' children  of  gladness,  cornel 

e  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  home. 

the  rose  lip  and  dew-bright  eye, 

he  bounding  footstep,  flttflsset  me  fly! 

the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay, 

forth  to  the  sunshine,  1  may  not  stay. 


There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  ringlets 

bright, 
Which  tossed  in  the  breeze  with  a  flay  of  fight, 
There  were  eyes,  in  whose  glistening  laughter  lay 
No  faint  remembrance  of  dull  decay ! 

There  were  steps  that  flew  o'er  the  cowslip's  bead, 
As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  was  spread ; 
There  were  voices  that  rang  through  Hie  sapphire 

And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortality! 

Are  they  gone?  is  their  mirth  from  the  mountains 

passed? 
— Ye  have  looked  on  death  since  ye  met  me  last ! 

I  know  whence  the  shadow  comes  o'er  you  now, 
Ye  have  strewn  the  dust  on  the  sunny  brow! 
Ye  have  given  the  lovely  to  earth's  embrace, 
She  hath  taken  the  fairest  of  beauty's  race, 
With  their  laughing  eyes  and  their  festal  crown, 
They  are  gone  from  amongst  you  in  silence  down ! 

They  are  gone  from  amongst  you,  the  young  and 

fair, 
Ye  have  lost  the  gleam  of  their  shining  hair ! 
— But  I  know  of  a  land  where  there  foils  no  blight, 
I  shall  find  them  there  with  their  eyes  of  light ! 
Where  Death  'midst  the  blooms  of  the  morn  may 

dwell, 
I  tarry  no  longer — farewell,  farewell ! 

The  summer  is  coming,  on  soft  winds  borne, 
Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  corn ! 
For  me,  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore, 
Ye  are  marked  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 
I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell, 
And  the  flowers  are  not  Death's — fare  ye  well,  fare- 
well! 


from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men, 
raters  are  sparkling  in  grove  and  glen ! 
from  the  chamber  and  sullen  hearth, 
oung  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth ! 
light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
outh  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

! — ye  are  changed  since  ye  met  me  last ! 
is  scsnething  bright  from  your  features 
issedl 

is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  eye, 
t  speaks  of  a  world  where  the  flowers  must 


imile !  but  your  smile  hath  a  dimness 
'hat  have  ye  looked  on  since  last  we  met? 

changed,  ye  are  changed !— and  I  sat  not 
re 

am  I  saw  in  thrvmnished  year; 
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THE   LANDING  OP  THE  PILGRIM 
FATHERS. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky, 

Their  giant  branches  tost ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted  came, 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drams, 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame; 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear,— 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 
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Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 
And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ! 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free ! 

The  ocean-caglc  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam, 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared— 

This  was  their  welcome  homo ! 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair, 

Amidst  that  pilgrim-band — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  1 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  1 

— They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine ! 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 
The  soil  where  first  thev  trod ! 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found- 
Freedom  to  worship  God ! 


(These  glorious  verses  will  find  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims ;  and  give  the  name 
of  their  authoress  a  place  In  many  hearts.  She  has  laid  our 
community  under  a  common  obligation  of  gratitude.  Every 
one  must  feel  the  sublimity  and  poetical  truth,  with  which  she 
has  conceived  the  scene  presented,  and  the  inspiration  of  that 
deep  and  holy  strain  of  sentiment,  which  sounds  forth  like  the 
pealing  of  an  organ.] 


THE  HEBREW  MOTHER. 

The  rose  was  rich  in  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain, 
When  a  young  mother  with  her  first-born  thence 
Went  up  to  Zion,  for  the  boy  was  vowed 
Unto  the  Temple-service ; — by  the  hand 
She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul,  the  while, 
Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 
Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 
That  aught  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  was  hers, 
To  bring  before  her  God.     So  passed  they  on, 
O'er  Judah's  hills ;  and  wheresoe'er  the  leaves 
Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon, 
Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olive-boughs, 
With  their  cool  dimness,  crossed  the  sultry  blue 
Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest; 
Yet  from  her  own  meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 
That  weighed  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and 

watch 
The  crimson  deepening  o'er  his  cheek's  repose, 
As  at  a  red  flower's  heart.— And  where  a  fount 


Lay  like  a  twilight-star  'midst  palmy  shades, 
Making  its  banks  green  gems  along  tkt  wild, 
There  too  she  lingered,  from  the  diamond  wave 
Drawing  bright  water  for  his  rosy  lips, 
And  softly  parting  clusters  of  jet  curls 
To  bathe  his  brow.    At  last  tta  Fane  was  reached. 
The  Earth's  One  Sanctuary — and  rapture  tasks' 
Her  bosom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day, 
It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steeped 
In  light,  like  floating  gold.    But  when  that  soar 
Waned  to  the  farewell  moment,  when  the  boy 
Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  has  ere 
Beseechingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear 
Turned  from  the  white-robed  priest,  and  rassl 

her  arm 
Clung  as  the  ivy  clings— the  deep  spring-tide 
Of  Nature  then  swelled  high,  and  o'er  her  chfid 
Bending,  her  soul  broke  forth,  in  mingled  soondi 
Of  weeping  and  sad  song. — "  Alas,"  she  cried, 

"  Alas!  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me, 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes, 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise, 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me; 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  1 

"  How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wot 

playing 
So  late,  along  the  mountains,  at  my  tide  1 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride, 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair, 

Beholding  thee  so  lair ! 

"  And  oh !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  snik 

hath  parted, 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 
Turned  from  its  door  away  \ 
While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  wear;- 

hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  stiD 
Went  like  a  singing  hill 

"  Under  the  palm-trees  thou  no  more  shah  inert 

me, 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 

With  the  full  water-urn ; 
Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings  greet 

me, 
As  'midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 
And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

"  And  thou,  will  slumber's  dewy  cloud  fall  rani 

thee, 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  \ 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound 

thee, 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 
Aery  which  none  shall  hear? 
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u  What  have  I  said,  my  child  1— Will  He  not  hear 

thee, 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  neat4! 

Shall  He  not  guard  thy  rest, 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee, 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy  ? 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy ! 

*  I  give  thee  to  thy  God— the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  welkpring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And  precious  as  thou  art, 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undented  1 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child. 

•  Therefore,  farewell ! — I  go,  my  soul  may  fail  me, 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks — 
But  thou,  my  first-born,  droop  not,  nor  bewail 

me; 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dwell, 

The  Rock  of  Strength.— Farewell  1" 


THE  CHILD  AND  DOVE. 

SUGGESTED  BT  CHANTREY's  ST  AT  01  OP  LADY 
*         LOUISA  RUSSELL. 

Thou  art  a  thing  on  our  dreams  to  rise, 
*Midst  the  echoes  of  long-lost  melodies, 
And  to  fling  bright  dew  from  the  morning  back, 
Fab  form !  on  each  image  of  childhood's  track. 

Thou  art  a  thing  to  recall  the  hours. 

When  the  love  of  our  souls  was  on  leaves  and 

flowers 
When  a  world  was  our  own  in  some  dim  sweet 

grove, 
And  treasure  untold  in  one  captive  dove. 

Are  they  gone  ?  can  we  think  it,  while  thou  art 

there, 
Thou  joyous  child  with  the  clustering  hair? 
Is  it  not  Spring  that  indeed  breathes  free 
And  fresh  o'er  each  thought,  while  we  gaze  on 

theel 

£fo!  never  more  may  we  smile  as  thou 
8heddest round  smiles  from  thy  sunny  brow; 
Yet  something  it  is,  in  our  hearts  to  shrine 
A  memory  of  beauty  undimmed  as  thine. 

To  have  met  the  joy  of  thy  speaking  face, 

To  have  felt  the  spell  of  thy  breezy  grace, 

To  have  lingered  before  tbee,  and  turned,  and 

borne 
One  vision  away  of  the  cloudless  morn. 


THE  CHILD'S  LAST  SLEEP. 

ON  A  MONUMENT  BY  CHANTRET  FOR  AN  INFANT 
DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  THOMAS  ACKLAND. 

Thou  sleepest — bat  when  wilt  thou  wake,  fair 

child? 
— When  the  fawn  awakes  'midst  the  forest  wild  ? 
When  the  lark's  wing  mounts  with  ihe  breeze  of 

morn, 
When  the  first  rich  breath  of  the  rose  is  born  ? 
— Lovely  thou  sleepest,  yet  something  lies 
Too  deep  and  still  on  thy  soft-sealed  eyes ; 
Mournful,  though  sweet,  is  thy  rest  to  see- 
When  will  the  hour  of  thy  rising  be  ? 

Not  when  the  fawn  wakes,  not  when  the  lark 
On  the  crimson  cloud  of  the  morn  floats  dark — 
Grief  with  pain  passionate  tears  hath  wet 
The  hair,  shedding  gleams  from  thy  pale  brow  yet  j 
Love  with  sad  kisses  unfelt  hath  prest 
Thy  meek  dropt  eyelids  and  quiet  breast ; 
And  the  glad  Spring,  calling  out  bird  and  bee, 
Shall  colour  all  blossoms,  fair  child,  but  thee. 

Thou  'rt  gone  from  us,bright  one— that  thou  shouldst 

die, 
And  life  be  left  to  the  butterfly  !♦ 
Thou  'rt  gone,  as  a  dew-drop  is  swept  from  the 

bough, 
— Oh !  for  the  world  where  thy  home  is  now  1 
How  may  we  love  but  in  doubt  and  fear, 
How  may  we  anchor  our  fond  hearts  here, 
How  should  e'en  Joy  but  a  trembler  be, 
Beautiful  dust !  when  we  look  on  thee  1 


THE  LADY  OP  THE  CASTLE. 

FROM  "  THE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,"  AN  UNFINISHED 

POEM. 


Thou  seest  her  pictured  with  her  shining  hair, 
(Famed  were  its  tresses  in  Provencal  song,) 
Half  braided,  half  o'er  cheek  and  bosom  fair 
Let  loose,  and  pouring  sunny  waves  along 
Her  gorgeous  vest. — A  child's  light  hand  is  roving 
'Midst  the  rich  curls,  and  oh !  how  meekly  loving 
Its  earnest  looks  are  lifted  to  the  face, 
Which  bends  to  meet  its  lip  in  laughing  grace. — 
Yet  that  bright  lady's  eye  methinks  hath  less 
Of  deep,  and  still,  and  pensive  tenderness, 
Than  might  beseem  a  mother's— on  her  brow 
Something  too  much  there  sits  of  native  scorn, 
And  her  smile  kindles  with  a  conscious  glow, 
As  from  the  thought  of  sovereign  beauty  born. 
— These  may  be  dreams — bat  how  shall  woman  tell 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears? — she  fell? 


the 


A  butterfly,  as  If  fluttering  on  a  flower,  to  KMtjftored  on 
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That  mother  left  that  child— went  hurrying  by 
Iti  cradle — haply,  not  without  a  sigh — 
Haply  one  moment  o'er  its  net  serene 
She  hung—but  no  I  it  could  not  thus  have  been, 
For  she  vent  on! — forsook  her  home,  her  health, 
All  pore  affection,  all  sweet  household  mirth, 
To  live  a  gaudy  and  dishonoured  thing, 
Sharing  in  guilt  the  splendours  of  a 


Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  life, 
Girt  on  his  sword  for  scenes  of  distant  strife ; 
He  recked  no  more  of  glory— grief  and  shame 
Crushed  out  his  fiery  nature,  and  his  name 
Died  silently. — A  shadow  o'er  his  halls 
Crept  year  by  year;  the  minstrel  psssrd  their  waDs, 
The  waiutf shorn  huiigmute; — meantime  the  child 
On  whose  first  flowering  thoughts  no  parent  smiled, 
A  gentle  gh%  and  yet  deep-hearted,  grew 
Into  sad  youth ;  for  well,  too  well  she  knew 
Her  mother's  tale !— Its  memory  made  the  sky 
Seem  all  too  joyous  for  her  shrinking  eye ; 
'Checked  on  her  lip  the  flow  of  song,  which  fain 
Would  thcw  have  lingered;  fl^Md  her  cheek  to  pain 
If  met  by  sudden  glance ;  and  gave  a  tone 
Of  sorrow,  as  for  something  lovely  gone, 
E'en  to  the  Spring's  glad  voice. — Her  own  was  low, 
And  plaintive — oh !  there  lie  such  depths  of  wo 
In  a  young  blighted  spirit.— Manhood  rears 
A  haughty  brow,  and  Age  has  done  with  tears, 
But  youth  bows  down  to  misery,  in  amass 
At  the  dark  cloud  o'ermantKng  its  fresh  days; 
And  thus  it  was  with  her. — A  mournful  sight    . 
In  one  so  fair;  for  she  indeed  was  feu — 
Not  with  her  mother's  dazzling  eyes  of  light, 
Hera  were  more  shadowy,  full  of  thought  and  prayer, 
And  with  long  lashes  o'er  a  white-rose  cheek 
Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender  still,  and  meek, 
Still  that  fond  child's — and  oh !  the  brow  above, 
So  pale  and  pure !  so  formed  for  holy  love 
To  gaze  upon  in  silence ! — but  she  felt 
That  love  was  not  for  her,  though  hearts  would  melt 
Where'er  she  moved,  and  reverence  mutely  given 
Went  with  her ;  and  low  prayers,  that  called  on 

Heaven 
To  bless  the  young  Isaurc 

One  sunny  mom, 
With  alms'  before  her  castle  gate  she  stood, 
'Midst  peasant-groups;  when  breathless  and  o'er- 

wora, 
And  shrouded  in  long  weeds  of  widowhood, 
A  stranger  through  them  broke— the  orphan  maid 
With  her  sweet  voice,  and  proffered  hand  of  aid, 
Turned  to  give  welcome ;  but  a  wild  sad  look 
Met  hers ;  a  gaze  that  all  her  spirit  shook ; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  subdued 
By  some  strong  passion  in  its  gushing  mood, 
Knelt  at  her  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  such  tears 
As  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  of  years 


The  ground  they  trod— then,  barring  i 


I  am  thy  mother  I— spum  j 

Isaun  had  prayed  firnst 
O'er  her  stained 
In  the  hushed  midnight ;  stood 
Before  yon  picture's  smile 
But  never  breathed  in  hi 


"Okli 
is*  astir* 


What  marvel  if  1he 
The  daft 
A while  o*crpnwered 
She  shrank—*  was  but  a 
For  that  au  humbled 

Came  downfflwhghtaiaig'a,  and  horfeAsoail 
AX  flwfff  ni  suoiics*",,sEteaYirr  mm 
She  sank,  wMb,  otar  her  cnom/s 
Those  long  Mr  trwasas    th 
early  pride,  though 


Bunting  their  ffflet,  in  on 
And  swept  the  dust  with 


of  wary  gold. 


roe*— cnSed  her— *  was  too  fate! 


Her  child  bent  o'er 

Dead  lay  the  wandeser  at  ftstr  asm 

The  joy  of  courts,  the  star  of  knight  and 

Howdidsttho«faU,ohl 


TO  THE  IVY. 

OCCASIONED  BT  ftKBITn*B  A  LEAF  «1 
THE  CASTLE  OP  RHEINFELS. 


Oh  !  how  could  Fancy  crown  with  thee, 

In  ancient  days,  the  god  of  wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be, 

Companion  of  the  vine  1 
Thy  home,  wild  plant,  is  where  a 

Of  revelry  hath  long  been  o'er ; 
Where  song's  full  notes  once  pealed  arson!, 

But  now  are  heard  no  more. 

The  Roman,  on  his  battle  plains, 

Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 
Entwined  thee,  with  exulting  strains, 

Around  the  victor's  tent ; 
Yet  there,  though  fresh  in  glossy  green, 

Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave,— 
Better  thou  lowest  the  silent  scene, 

Around  the  victor's  grave. 

Where  sleep  the  sons  of  ages  flown, 

The  bards  and' heroes  of  the  past, 
Where,  through  the  halls  of  glory  gone, 

Murmurs  the  wintry  blast ; 
Where  yean  are  hastening  to 

Each  record  of  the  grand  and 
Thou  in  thy  solitary  grace, 

Wrssihofmosgasbt  art 
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Oh !  many  a  temple,  once  sublime, 

Beneath  a  blue,  Italian  sky, 
Hath  nought  of  beauty  left  by  time, 

Save  thy  w3d  tapestry. 
And  reared  'midst  crags  and  clouds,  'tis  thine 

To  ware  where  banners  waved  of  yorer 
O'er  towers  that  crest  the  noble  Rhine, 

Along  his  rocky  shore. 

High  from  the  fields  of  air,  look  down 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanished  race, 
Homes  of  the  mighty,  whose  renown 

Hath  passed  and  left  no  trace. 
But  thou  art  there— thy  foliage  bright, 

Unchanged,  the  mountain-storm  can  brave- 
Thou  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height, 

And  deck  the  humblest  grave. 

• 
The  breathing  forms  of  Parian  stone, 

That  rise  round  Grandeur's  marble  halls; 
The  vivid  hues  by  painting  thrown 

Rich  o'er  the  glowing  walls; 
Th*  acanthus  on  Corinthian  nines, 

In  seulpured  beauty  waving  fair. — 
These  perish  all — and  what  remain*?— 

Thou,  thou  alone  art  there. 

T  is  still  the  same — where'er  we  tread, 

The  wrecks  of  human  power  we  see, 
The  marvels  of  all  ages  fled, 

Left  to  Decay  and  thee. 
And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength — 
Days  pass,  thou  "  Ivy  never  sere,"* 

And  all  is  thine  at  length. 


ON  A  LEAP  FROM  THE  TOMB  OP 

VIRGIL. 

And  was  thy  home,  pale  withered  thing, 

Beneath  the  rich  blue  southern  sky? 
Wert  thou  a  nurseling  of  the  Spring, 
The  winds  and  suns  of  glorious  Italy? 

Those  suns  in  golden  light,  e'en  now, 

Look  o'er  the  Poet's  lonely  grave, 
Those  winds  are  breathing  soft,  but  thou 
Answering  their  whisper,  there  no  more  shalt 
wave. 

The  flowers  o'er  Posilippo's  brow, 

May  cluster  in  their  purple  bloom, 
But  on  th'  o'enhadowing  ilex-bough, 
Thy  breezy  place  is  void,  by  Virgil's  tomb. 

*  « Ys  myrtles  brown,  and  ivy  never  s»rs.**->£yclaVv. 


Thy  place  is  void— oh!  none  on  earth, 
This  crowded  earth,  may  so  remain, 

Save  that  which  souls  of  loftiest  birth 
Leave  when  they  part,  their  brighter  home  to 
gain. 

Another  leaf  ere  now  hath  sprung, 

On  the  green  stem  which  once  was  thine — 
When  shall  another  strain  be  sung 
Like  his  whose  dust  hath  made  that  spot  a  shrine  ? 


FOR  A  DESIGN  OF  A  BUTTERFLY 
RESTING  ON  A  SKULL. 

Creature  of  air  and  light, 
Emblem  of  that  which  may  not  fade  or  die, 

Wilt  thou  not  speed  thy  flight, 
To  chase  the  south-wind  through  the  glowing  sky  ? 

What  lures-  thee  thus  to  stay, 

With  Silence  and  Decay, 
Fixed  on  the  wreck  of  cold  Mortality? 

The  thoughts  once  chambered  there, 
Have  gathered  up  their  treasures,  and  are  gone — 

Will  the  dust  tell  us  where 
They  that  have  burst  the  prison-house  arc  flown? 

Rise,  nursling  of  the  day, 

If  thou  wouklst  trace  their  way- 
Earth  hath  no  voice  to  make  the  secret  known. 

Who  seeks  the  vanished  bird 
By  the  forsaken  nest  and  broken  shell  ? — 

Far  thence  he  sings  unheard, 
Yet  free  and  joyous  in  the  woods  to  dwell. 

Thou  of  the  sunshine  born, 

Take  the  bright  wings  of  morn! 
Thy  hope  calls  heaven-ward  from  yon  ruined  cell. 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 

"  Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  ne  more  below." 

Byron. 

And  is  there  glory  from  the  heavens  departed? 
— Oh!  void  unmarked! — thy  sisters  of  the  sky 

Still  hold  their  place  on  high, 
Though  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath 

started, 
Thou,  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye. 

Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night? 
She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence — 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 
'Midst  the  far  depth  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning— 
The  shepherd  greets  then  on  his  mountains 
free; 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 
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To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is tinning 
Unchanged  they  riea,  they  hate  not  mourned  for 
thee. 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place 
E'en  aa  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray, 
Swept  by  the  wind  away? 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race, 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  deceyl 

Why,  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riven  1 
Bowed  be  oar  hearts  to  think  of  what  we  are, 
When  from  its  height  afar 
A  world  sinks  thus— and  yon  majestic  heaven 
Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanished  atari 


THE  SLEEPER  ON  MARATHON. 

I  lit  upon  the  solemn  plain 

And  by  the  funeral  mound, 
Where  those  who  died  not  there  in  vain, 

Their  place  of  sleep  had  found. 
T  was  silent  where  the  free  blood  gashed, 

When  Persia  came  arrayed — 
So  many  a  voice  had  there  been  hashed, 

So  many  a  footstep  stayed. 

I  slumbered  on  the  lonely  spot, 

So  sanctified  by  Death— 
I  slumbered— but  my  rest  was  not 

As  theirs  who  lay  beneath. 
For  on  my  dreams,  that  shadowy  hoar, 

They  rose — the  ch&inless  dead — 
All  armed  they  sprang,  in  joy,  in  power, 

Up  from  their  grassy  bed. 

1  saw  their  spears,  on  that  xed  field, 

Flash  as  in  time  gone  by — 
Chased  to  the  seas,  without  bis  shield 

I  saw  the  Persian  fly. 
I  woke — the  sudden  trumpet's  blast 

Called  to  another  fight — 
From  visions  of  our  glorious  past, 

Who  doth  not  wake  in  might? 


TROUBADOUR  SONG. 

The  warrior  crossed  the  ocean's  foam, 
For  the  stormy  fields  of  wax — 

The  maid  was  left  in  a  smiling  home, 
And  a  sunny  land  afar. 

BU  voice  was  heard  where  javelin  showers 
Poured  on  the  steel-clad  line ; 

Ber  step  was  'midst  the  summer-flowers, 
Her  seat  beneath  the  vine. 


Hk  shield 

And  the  red  bloed  stained  bfc 
While  she    the  gentlest  wind  of 

Might  scarcely  611  her 


Yet  a  thooeand  arrows 
And  again  he 

But  afce  had  died,  ae 
That  perish  with  a 


the 


*, 


As  roses  die,  vrhen  the  blast  b 
Foranthmgsbr%htand 

There  was  death  within  the 

How  had  death  found  bar  there  1 


THE  TRUMPET. 

Tb  traojafs  voice  hath  roused  the  had, 

ugns^ep  the  beacon  pyve! 
— A  hundred  hills  have  seen  the  brand 

And  waved  the  sign  of  ira 
A  hundred  banners  to  the  breaee 

Their  got gooos  folfli  htici  coat 
And  hark  1— was  that  the  sound  of  seas? 

— A  king  to  war 


The  chief  is  arming  in  Ins  hel, 

The  peasant  by  hk  hearth; 
The  mourner  hears  the)  thriffing  cat, 

And  rises  from  the  earth. 
The  mother  on  her  fins-born 

Looks  with  a  boding 
7Vy  come  not  back,  though  all  be  wen, 

Whose  young  hearts  leap  so  high. 

The  bard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bond 

The  falchion  to  his  side ; 
E'en  for  the  marriage  altar  crowned, 

The  lover  quits  his  bride. 
And  all  this  haste,  and  change,  and  fear, 

By  earthly  clarion  spread ! — 
How  will  it  be  when  kingdoms  hear 

The  blast  that  wakes  the  deadl 


THE  DYING  BARD'S  PROPHECY 

AT  THE  TIMS  OP  THE  SUPPOSED  f*— **•»« 

EDWARD   I. 


The  Had  of  Harps  is  lone  this  night, 

And  cold  the  chieftain's  hearth; 
It  hath  no  mead,  it  hath  no  light, 
No  voice  of  melody,  no  sound  of  mirth. 

And  I  depart — my  wound  b  deep, 

My  brethren  long  have  died — 
Yet,  ere  my  eoul  grow  dark  with  sleep, 
Winds!  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pri 
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Bear  it,  where  on  his  battle-plain, 

Beneath  the  letting  eon, 
He  counts  my  country's  noble  slain— 
Say  to  him — Saxon! — think  not  all  is  won. 

Thou  hast  laid  low  the  warrior's  head, 

The  minstrel's  chainless  hand; 
Dreamer !  that  numberest  with  the  dead 
The  burning  spirit  of  the  mountain-land. 

fhink'gt  thou,  because  the  song  hath  ceased, 

The  soul  of  song  is  flown  1 
Think'st  thou  it  woke  to  crown  the  feast, 
It  lived  beside  the  ruddy  hearth  alone'? 

No !  by  our  names  and  by  our  blood, 

We  leave  it  pure  and  free- 
Though  hushed  awhile,  that  sounding  flood 
Shall  roll  in  joy  through  ages  yet  to£e. 

We  leave  it,  'midst  our  country's  wo, 

The  birthright  of  her  breast — 
We  leave  it,  as  we  leave  the  snow, 
Bright  and  eternal,  on  Eryri's*  crest. 

We  leave  it  with  our  fame  to  dwell, 

Upon  our  children's  breath — 
Our  voice  in  theirs  through  time  shall  swell— 
The  bard  hath  gifts  of  prophecy  from  death. 

He  dies — but  yet  the  mountains  stand, 

Yet  sweeps  the  torrent's  tide, 
And  this  is  yet  Eneurin'st  land— 
Winds!  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride. 


THE  WRECK. 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun  ' 

Had  pealed  along  the  deep, 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 

Looked  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 
A  bark  from  India's  coral  strand, 

Before  the  raging  blast, 
Had  vailed  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 

And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 

The  queenly  ship! — brave  hearts  had  striven, 

And  true  ones  died  with  her — 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven, 

Like  floating  gossamer. 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  morn, 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas— 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  uptorn, 

And  sadder  things  than  these. 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away — 
The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown, 

•  Errri,  the  Welah  name  fcrSnowdon. 
t  Boearin,  a  celebrated  ancient  British  bard 


And  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

Flashed  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er, 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze — 
And  gorgeous  robes — but  oh !  that  shore 

Had  sadder  things  than  these! 

We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 

A  crushed  reed  thrown  aside- 
Yet  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died. 
And  near  him  on  the  sea-weed  lay — 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept, 
But  well  our  gushing  hearts  might  say, 

That  there  a  mother  slept! 

For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had  prest, 

With  such  a  wreathing  grasp, 
Billows  had  dashed  o'er  that  fond  breast, 

Yet  not  undone  the  clasp. 
Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 

To  wrap  the  fair  child's  form, 
Where  still  their  wet  long  streamers  clung, 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiful  'midst  that  wild  scene, 

Gleamed  up  the  boy's  dead  face, 
Like  Slumber's  trustingly  serene, 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head, 

With  half-shut  violet  eye — 
He  had  known  little  of  her  dread, 

Nought  of  her  agony! 

Oh!  human  Love,  whose  yearning  heart, 

Through  all  things  vainly  true, 
So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu — 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot, 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  no4 

The  moaning  of  the  sea! 


A  VOYAGER'S  DREAM  OF  LAND. 


-His  very  heart  athirst 


To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  array, 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possessed, 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire ; 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find — 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more 

Cottper. 

The  hollow  dash  of  waves!— the  ceaseless  roar! 
Silence,  ye  billows— vex  my  soul  no  more! 

There's  a  spring  in  the  woods  by  my  sunny 

home, 
Afar  from  the  dark  sea's  tossing  foam; 
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Oh!  the  fid]  of  that  fountain  U  iweet  to  hear, 
As  a  song  from  the  shore  to  the  sailor's  ear. 
And  the  sparkle  which  up  to  the  sun  it  throws, 
Through  the  feathery  fern,  and  the  olive  boughs, 
And  the  gleam  on  it*  path  as  it  steals  away 
Into  deeper  shades  from  the  sultry  day, 
And  the  large  water-lilies  that  o'er  its  bed 
Their  pearly  leaves  to  the  soft  light  spread, 
They  haunt  me ! — 1  dream  of  that  bright  spring's 

flow, 
I  thirst  for  its  rills  like  a  wounded  roe. 

Be  still,  thou  sea-bird,  with  thy  clanging  cry, 
My  spirit  sickens  as  thy  wing  sweeps  by ! 

Know  ye  my  home,  with  the  lulling  sound 
Of  leaves  from  the  lime  and  the  chesnut  round? 
Know  ye  it,  brethren,  where  bowered  it  lies, 
Under  the  purple  of  southern  skies? 
With  the  streamy  gold  of  the  sun  that  shines 
In  through  the  cloud  of  its  clustering  vines, 
And  the  breath  of  the  fainting  myrtle-flowers, 
Borne  from  the  mountains  in  dewy  hours, 
And  the  fire-fly's  glance  through  the  darkening 

shades, 
Like  shooting  stars  in  the  forest-glades, 
And  the  scent  of  the  citron  at  eve's  dim  fall — 
Speak! — have  yo  known,  have  ye  felt  them  all? 

The  heavy-rolling  surge,  the  rocking  mast ! 
Hush! — give  my  dream's  deep  music  way,  thou 
blast! 

Oh !  the  glad  sounds  of  the  joyous  earth ! 
The  notes  of  the  singing  cicala's  mirth, 
The  murmurs  that  live  in  the  mountain- pines, 
The  sighing  of  reeds  as  the  dav  declines, 
The  wings  flitting  home  through  the  crimson 

glow 
That  steeps  the  woods  when  the  sun  is  low, 
The  voice  of  the  night-bird  that  ponds?  a  thrill 
To  the  heart  of  the  leaves  when  the  winds  are 

still — 
I  hear  them! — around  me  they  rise,  they  swell, 
They  claim  back  my  spirit  with  Hoj>e  to  dwell, 
They  come  with  a  breath  from  the  fresh  spring- 
time, 
Aud  waken  my  youth  in  its  hour  of  prime. 

The  white  foam  dashes  high — away,  away, 
Shroud  my  green  land  no  more,  thou  blinding 
spray ! 

It  is  there! — down  the  mountains  I  see  the 

sweep 
Of  the  chesnut  forest.*,  the  rich  and  deep; 
With  the  burden  and  glory  of  flowers  that  they 

wear, 
Floating  upborne  on  the  blue  summer  air, 
And  the  light  pouring  through  them  in  tender 

gleams, 
And  the  flashing  forth  of  a  *b/mfind  streams. 


— Hold  me  not,  brethren,  1  go,  I  go* 

To  the  hills  of  my  youth,  where  the  myrtles 

blow, 
To  the  depths  of  the  woods,  where  theihadowi 

rest, 
Massy  end  still,  on  the  greensward's  breast, 
To  the  rooks  that  resound  with  the  water  i 

jfcy— 

1  hear  the  sweet  laugh  of  my  fount — give  way! 


•jar, 


Give  way ! — the  booming  surge, 

The  sea-bird's  wail,  shall  vex  nay  soul 


THE  GRAVE  OF  KORNER. 

Charles  Theodore  Kornex,  the  celebmed  jnsr 
German  poefcand  soldier,  was  killed  in  a  ikJBnft 
with  a  detachment  of  French  troops,  on  the  3kk 
of  August,  1813,  a  few  horns  after  the  eonpos- 
tion  of  his  popular  piece,  M  The  Sword  Song.' 
He  was  buried  at  the  village  of  Wobkefa  m 
Mecklenburg,  under  a  ^imjful  oak,  m  a 
of  which  he  had  frequently  deposited  hm 
posed  by  him  while  campaigning  in  its  vianrr. 
The  monument  erected  to  his  memory  b  of  cstf 
iron,  and  the  upper  part  is  wrought  mm  a  taeud 
a  sword,  a  favourite  emblem  of  K6raer*s,  fiw 
which  one  of  bis  works  had  been  entitled.  Near 
the  grave  of  the  poet  is  that  of  has  only  sister,  who 
died  of  grief  for  bis  loss,  having  only  survived  hn 
long  enough  to  complete  his  portrait,  and  a  dop- 
ing of  his  burial-place.  Over  the  gate  of  t!*  ce- 
metery is  engraved  one  of  his  own  line*. 

"  Veretss  dm  avueo  Todten  nichu" 
u  Forget  not  the  faithful  ttead." 

Sec  Dowries  s  Letter*  from  Meehleniv-r  isJ 
Kurners  Prosaischc  Aufsatzc,  toji  C.  A.  Tkdes 


Green  wave  the  oak  for  ever  o'er  thy  rest. 
Thou  that  beneath  its  crowning  foliage  fWpefc 

And,  in  the  stillness  of  thy  country's  breast. 
Thy  place  of  memory,  as  an  altar,  keererf. 

Brightly  thy  spirit  o'er  her  hills  was  poured, 
Thou  of  tho  Lyre  and  Sword ! 

Rest,  Bard,  rest,  Soldier ! — by  the  father  s  haai 
Here  shall  the  child  of  after  years  be  led, 

With  his  wreath-offering  silently  to  stand, 
In  the  hushed  presence  of  the  glorious  dead. 

Soldier  and  Bard !  for  thou  thy  path  hast  trod 
With  Freedom  and  with  God.* 


*  The  poems  of  KSrner,  which  were  chiefly  devefed »  Ji 
cauRe  of  his  country,  are  strikingly  distinguished  by  rtLfWO 
feeliiuft  and  a  confidence  In  the  Supreme  Jtwjce  for  the  & 
deliverance  of  Gernsny. 
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The  oak  waved  proudly  o'er  thy  trarial  rite, 
On  thy  crowned  bier  to  dumber  warxiori  bore 
thee, 
And  with  true  hearts  thy  brethren  of  the  fight 
Wept  as  they  vailed  their  drooping  banners  o'er 
thee; 
And  the  deep  guns  with  rolling  peal  gave  token 
That  Lyre  and  Sword  were  broken. 

Thou  hast  a  hero's  tomb — a  lowlier  bed 
ja  hers,  the  gentle  girl  beside  thee  lying, 

The  gentle  girl,  that  bowed  her  lair  young  head, 
When  thou  wert  gone,  in  silent  sorrow  dying. 

Brother,  true  friend !  the  tender  and  the  brave — 
She  pined  to  share  thy  grave. 

Fame  was  thy  gift  from  others — but  for  her, 
To  whom  the  wide  world  held  that  only  »[ 

She  loved  thee — lovely  in  your  lively*  were, 
And  in  your  early  deaths  divided  not. 

Thou  hast  thine  oak,  thy  trophy — what  hath  she? 
— Uer  own  best  place  by  thee ! 

It  was  thy  spirit,  brotker!  which  had  made 
The  bright  world  glorious  to  her  thoughtful  eye, 

Since  first  in  childhood  'midst  the  vines  ye  played, 
And  sent  flad  singing  through  the  free  blue  sky. 

Ye  were  bufftwo— and  when  that  spirit  passed, 
Wo  to  the  one,  the  last ! 

Wo,  yet  not  long — she  lingered  but  to  trace 
Thine  image  from  the  image  in  her  breast 

Once,  once  again  to  see  that  buried  face 
But  smile  upon  her,  ere  she  went  to  rest. 

Too  sad  a  smile !  its  living  light  was  o'er — 
It  answered  her's  no  more. 

The  earth  grew  silent  when  thy  voice  departed, 
The  home  too  lonely  whence  thy  step  had  fled — 

What  then  was  left  for  her,  the  faithful-hearted ?— 
Death,  death,  to  still  the  yearning  for  the  dead. 

Softly  she  perished— be  the  Flower  deplored, 
Here  with  the  Lyre  and  Sword. 


The  same  fond  mother  bant  at 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 
Where  are  those  dreamers 


One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 
By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 

The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 
Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 


Have  ye  not  met  ere  now? — so  let  those  trust 

That  meet  for  moments  but  to  part  for  yean, 
That  weep,  watch,  pray,  to  hold  back  dust 
dust, 
That  love,  where  love  is  but  a  flint  of  tears. 
Brother,  sweet  sister  1  peace  around  ye  dwell— 
Lyre,  Sword,  and  Flower,  farewell ! 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 


The  sea,  the  brae  lone  sen,  hath 
He  lies  where  pearls  he  deep 

Be  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  drest, 

Above  the  noble  slain ; 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one— o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 

She  feded  'midst  Italian  flowers, 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree; 

Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 
Around  one  parent  knee ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth — 

Alas !  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all, 

And  nought  beyond,  Oh  earth ! 


They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by 

They  filled  one  home  with  glee— 

Their  graves  are  armed  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 


THE  LAST  WISH. 

Go  to  the  forest  shade, 

Seek  thou  the  well-known  glade 

Where,  heavy  with  sweet  dew,  the  violets  fie ; 
Gleaming  through  moss-tufts  deep, 
Like  dark  eyes  filled  with  sleep, 

And  bathed  in  hues  of  summer's  midnight  sky. 

Bring  me  their  buds,  to  shed 

Around  my  dying  bed 
A  breath  of  May,  and  of  the  wood's  repose ; 

For  I,  in  sooth,  depart 

With  a  reluctant  heart, 
That  fain  would  linger  where  the  bright  sun  glows. 

Fain  would  I  stay  with  thee— 

Alas!  this  must  not  be; 
Yet  bring  me  still  the  gifts  of  happier  hours  I 

Go  where  the  fountain's  breast 

Catches,  in  glassy  rest, 
The  dim  green  light  that  pours  through  latijal 
bowers. 


By  starry  fhonsanils,  on  the  slspossnd  pssfna, 
Ami  the  graymrlrs    and  ill  the  arched 

ringing, 
And  the  young  branches  trembling  to  the 
Of  wild-bom  emtmo,  threagh  »• 

winging 
Their  fearless  flight— and  sylvan  echoes  round, 
MingHng  all  tones  to  one  Eolian  sound; 

And  the  glad  voioe,  the  knghmg 

And  the  low  cadence  of  the  silvery 

Awd  reed-notes  from  the  mountains,  end  the 


Wahalas 


Of  the  warn  san— eD  then  are  for  the  free ! 
And  they  were  Ait  once  mora,  the  bard,  whose 


atffl  had  hannfcd.—qjpH  it  be  * 
That  he  had  borne  the  chain?— oh!  who  shall 

dare 
To  say  lef  much  man's  heart  uneroshed  may 

Dem 


t 


So  deep  a  root  hath  hope!— bat  wo  fix 
Oar  frail  n)ortafity,that  anght  so  bright, 
80  almost  bnrthened  with  ezceai  of  bliss, 
As  the  rich  how  which  back  to  summer's  fight 
Calls  the  worn  captive,  with  the  gentle  kiss 
Of  winds,  and  gash*  of  waters,  and  the  sight 
Of  the  green  earth,  mast  so  be  bought  with  yearn 
Of  the  heart's  fever,  parching  up  its  team; 

And  feeding  a  slow  fire  on  all  its  powers, 
Until  the  boon  for  which  we  gasp  in  Tain, 
If  hardly  won  at  length,  too  late  made  oars 
When  the  soul's  wing  is  broken,  comes  like  rain 
Withheld  till  evening,  on  the  stately  flowers 
Which  withered  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  again 
To  lift  their  heads  in  glory. — So  doth  Earth 
Breathe  on  her  gifts,  and  melt  away  their  worth. 

The  sailor  dies  in  sight  of  that  green  shore, 
Whose  fields,  in  slumbering  beauty,  seemed  to  lie 
Oifthe  deep's  foam,  amidst  its  hollow  roar 
Called  up  to  sunlight  by  his  fantasy — 
And,  when  the  shining  desert-mists  that  wore 
The  lake's  bright  semblance,  have  been  all  passed 

by,  H 

The  pilgrim  sinks  beside  the  fountain-wave, 
Which  flashes  from  its  rock,  too  late  to  save. 

OHf  we  live,  if  that,  too  dearly  bought, 
And  made  too  precious  by  long  hopes  and  fears, 
Remains   our   own — love,  darkened    and   over- 
wrought 
By  memory  of  privation,  love,  which  wears 
And  easts  o'er  life  a  troubled  hue  of  thought, 
Becomes  the  shadow  of  our  closing  years, 
Making  it  almost  misery  to  possess 
Aught,  watched  with  such  unquiet  tenderness. 

Sanh  anfto  him,  the  bard,  the  worn  and  wild, 
And  nek  with  hope  deferred,  from  wuom  Van  ikj , 


toTsseo.— Asa 

la  to  the  mother,  whose  iwrhodins;  eye 
In  ho  too  radiant  gliare,  fram  day  to  day, 
Rends  that  which  cans  the  brightest  fiat 

And  he 

Wild  fear,  which,  e'en 

sleep, 

CGngs  to  the  burning  heart,  a  wsJceml  gma\ 
Bat  brooding  m  a  spm^  raised  na 
Its  gloomy  visjl  of  ixmtamvmnmt 
TT'sr  tiisjsiins  bsithssiing  fift,  ssji! 
la 


By  some  pals  mortal,  UisiMiae;  at  Ms 

But  wo  fer  those  who  trample  c/er  a 
A  deathless  tttmg .—They  know  not 
Or  what  they  deal  with!— Man 

Thenowerhksv^hs4ki»^us^;«s^smw 
Tas  torch  he  quenches;  or  to  aaaafewsat 
Again  the  lyre-stiiag  from  has  tofamtsatsav- 
But  fer  the  soull— oh!  amamlae,  and  eswaw 
To  lay  rode  haaaV  upon  God's  mjalaiiai  Amf 

For  blindness  wraps  thatw/ofld-H 

.  ton* 
Some  balance,  fearfully  and  daddy 
Of  pat  out  some  bxsght 


To  point  the  way  a 
Or  break  some  subtle  chata,  which 
Though  binding  down  the  terrible,  the 
Th'  o'ersweeping  passiniia     wliiili  to 
Is*  to  set  free  the  elements  for  strife! 

Who  then  to  power  and  glory  shall  restoa 
That  which  our  evil  rashness  hath  undone! 
Who  onto  mystic  harmony  once  more 
Attune  those  viewless  chords  ? — There  a  set  Oa! 
He  that  through  dust  the  stream  of  life  cmaa\ 
The  Mighty  and  the  Merciful  alone  1 
— Yet  oft  His  paths  have  midnight  for  their  1 
He  leaves  to  man  the  ruin  man  bath : 


TASSO  AND  HIS  SISTER. 


"  Derant  vow  as  Boneate;  U  d^moanfe  k\ 
qoand  II  vtetea  pMerin  dsawnfar  4  cjsq 
asile  contro  ^injustice  dm  prince*.— 43ei 
arolampreBqueegartsirakoo;  il  oe  lui 
genie" 


She  sat,  when  on  each  wind  that  sighed 

The  citron's  breath  went  by; 
Whim  the  desp  gold  of  eventide 

Rqsaeiia  the  Itahan  sky. 


L* 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


•wer  was  one  where  daylight's  close 
oft  sweet  laughter  found, 
nee  the  voice  of  childhood  rose 
he  high  vineyards  round. 

11  and  thoughtful,  at  her  knee, 

children  stood  that  hour, 

Dursts  of  song,  and  dancing  glee, 

tied  as  by  words  of  power. 

>right,  fixed,  wondering  eyes  that  gaze ' 

o  their  mother's  face; 

trows  through  parting  ringlets  raised, 

y  stood  in  silent  grace, 

she — yet  something  o'er  her  look 

lournfulness  was  spread — 

from  a  poet's  magic  book 

glorious  numbers  read; 

oud,  undying  lay,  which  poured 

ght  on  evil  years ; 

he  gifted  Pen  and  Sword/ 

triumph  and  the  tears. 

id  of  fair  Erminia's  flight, 
ch  Venice  once  might  heat 
n  her  glittering  seas  at  night, 
nany  a  gondolier;  "»' 

she  read,  who  broke  the  charm 
t  wrapt  the  myrtle  grove; 
Ifrey's  deeds,  of  Tancred's  arm, 
;  slew  his  Paynim  love. 

cheeks  around  that  bright  page  glowed, 

ig  holy  hearts  were  stirred; 

e  meek  tears  of  woman  flowed 

o'er  each  burning  word. 

unds  of  breeze,  and  fount,  and  leaf, 

t  sweet  each  pause  between; 

a  strange  voice  of  sudden  grief 

t  on  the  gentle  scene. 

other  turned— a  way-worn  man, 

lgrim  garb  stood  nigh, 

;ly  mien,  yet  wild  and  wan, 

roud,  yet  restless  eye. 

>ps  that  would  not  stay  for  pride, 

i  that  dark  eye  gushed  free, 

sing  his  pale  brow,  he  cried, 

-gotten !  e'en  by  thee ! 

so  changed  7 — and  yet  we  two 

and  in  hand  have  played — 

•ow  hath  been  all  bathed  in  dew, 

i  wreaths  which  thoo>hast  made. 

re  knelt  down  and  said  one  prayer,         ( 

sung  one  vesper  strain — 

ughts  are  dim  wilh  clouds  of  < 

me  those  words  again ! 

t 


"Life  hath  been  heavy  on  my  head; 

I  come,  a  stricken  deer, 
Bearing  the  heart,  'midst  crowds  that  bled, 

Xo  bleed  in  stillness  here." 
— She  gazed — till  thoughts  that  long  had  slept, 

Shook  all  her  thrilling  frame — 
She  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept, 

And  breathed  her  brother's  name. 

Her  brothcr't  name!— and  who  was  he, 

The  weary  one,  th'  unknown, 
That  came,  the  bitter  world  to  flee, 

A  stranger  to  his  own  1 
— He  was  the  bard  of  gifts  divine, 

To  sway  the  hearts  of  men ; 
He  of  the  song  for  Salem's  shrine, 

He 'of  the  Sif^d  and  Pen! 


dth 


garcdy  nirs—iy  to  recall  the  well  known  Italian 
iai  Tesso  with  bJ§  sword  and  pen  was  superior  to  aD 


TO  ^HE  POET  WORDSWORTH. 

Thine  is  a  strain  to  read  amongst  the  hills, 

The  old  and  full  of  voices — by  the  source 

Of  some  free  stream,  whose  gladdening  presence 

fills 
The  solitude  with  sound— for  in  its  course 
Even  such  is  thy  deep  song,  that  seems  a  part 
Of  those  high  scenes,  a  fountain  from  their  heart. 

Or  its  calm  spirit  fitly  may  be  taken 

To  the  still  breast,  in  some  sweet  garden-bowers, 

Where  summer  winds   each   tree's   low   tones 

awaken, 
And  bud  and  bell  with  changes  mark  the  hours. 
There  let  thy  thoughts  be  with  me,  while  the  day 
Sinks  with  a  golden  and  serene  decay. 

Or  by  some  hearth  where  happy  faces  meet, 
When  night  hath  hushed  the  woods  with  all  their 

birds, 
There,  from  some  gentle  voice,  that  lay  were  sweet 
As  antique  music,  linked  with  household  words. 
While,  in  pleased  murmurs,  woman's  lip  might 

move, 
And  the  raised  eye  of  childhood  shine  in  love. 

Or  where  the  shadows  of  dark  solemn  yews 
Brood  silently  o'er  some  lone  burial-ground, 
Thy  verse  hath  power  that  brightly  might  diffuse 
A  breath,  a  kindling,  as  of  spring,  around, 
From  its  own  glow  of  hope  and  courage  high. 
And  steadfast  faith's  victorious  constancy. 

True  bard  and  holy !— thou  art  e'en  as  one 
Who,  by  some  secret  gift  of  soul  or  eye, 
In  every  spot  beneath  the  smiling  sun, 
Sees  where  the  springs  of  living  waters  lie — 
Unseen  awhile  they  sleep— till,  touched  by  thee, 
Bright,  healthful  waves  flow  forth,  to  eacfc  glad 
wanderer  free! 


V 


MS&  HEMAHB*  WORKB. 


THE  SONG  OP  THE  «URFEW. 

HaucI  from  the  dim  church-tower, 
The  deep,  slow  curfew's  chime! 
A  heavy  sound  unto  hall  and  bower, 

In  England's  olden  time! 
Sadly  \  was  heard  by  him  who  came 
From  the  fields  of  hk  toil  at  night, 
And  who  might  not  see  his  own  health's  Hams 
In  his  children's  eyes  make  light 


Sadly  and  sternly  heard 
As  it  quenched  the  wood-fire's  glow, 
Which  had  cheered  the  board,  with  the  mirthful 
word, 
And  the  red  wine's  fbamingjfiow 
Until  that  sullen,  booming  knell, 

Flung  out  from  every  fane, 
On  K**f|lr,Ml  lip,  and  spirit  fen, 
With  a  weight,  and  with  a  chain.    . 

Wo  for  the  wanderer  then 
In  the  wild-deer's  forests  fort 
No  cottage  lamp,  to  the  haunts  of  men, 

Blight  guide  him  as  a  star. 
And  wo  for  him,  whose  wakeful  soul, 

With  lone  aspirings  filled, 
Would  have  lived  o'er  some  immortal  scroll, 
While  the  sounds  of  earth  were  stilled. 

And  yet  a  deeper  wo, 
For  the  watchers  by  the  bed, 
Where  the  fondly  loved,  in  pain  lay  low, 

And  rest  forsook  the  head. 
For  the  mother,  doomed  unseen  to  keep 

By  the  dying  babe  her  place, 
And  to  feel  its  flitting  pulse,  and  weep, 
Yet  not  behold  its  face ! 

Darkness,  in  chieftain's  hall ! 
Darkness,  in  peasant's  cot ! 
While  Freedom,  under  that  shadowy  pall, 

Sat  mourning  o'er  her  lot. 
Oh !  the  fireside's  peace  we  well  may  prisa, 

For  blood  hath  flowed  like  rain, 
Poured  forth  to  make  sweet  sanctuaries 
Of  England's  homes  again  I 

Heap  the  yule-fagots  high, 

Till  the  red  light  fills  the  room ! 
It  is  home's  own  hour,  when  the  stormy  sky 

Grows  thick  with  evening  gloom. 
Gather  ye  round  the  holy  hearth, 

And  by  its  gladdening  blaze, 
Unto  thankful  bliss  we  will  change  our  mirth, 
With  a  thought  of  the  olden  days. 


HYMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Oh!  lovely  voices  of  the  sky 

Which  hymned  the  Saviour's  birth, 
Are  ye  riot  singing  stffl  on  high, 

Ye  that  sang,  "  Peace  on  earth  1" 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  time  gone  by, 
Ye  blessed  the  Syrian  swains, 
Ok!  voices  of  the  sky  1 


Oh!  dear  and  shining  fight,  whose ba 

That  hour  Heaven's  glory  shed, 
Around  the  palms,  and  o'er  the  stream 
And  on  the  shepherd's  head. 
Be  near,  through  life  and  death, 

As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  hope,  and  joy ,  and  fifth—- 
Oh!  clear  and  shining  hgftsl 

Oht  star  which  fed  to  Him,  whom  km 
Brought  down  man's  ransom  free— 
Where  art  thou  1— 'midst  the  host  ahoi 
May  we  still  gaze  on  thee? 
In  Heaven  thou  art  not  set, 

Thy  rays  earth  may  not  mm, 
Send  them  to  guide  as  yet, 
Oht  star  which  led  to  Him! 


CHRIST  STILLING  THE  TEM 

"Bot  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  «, 
v/avei;  for  the  wind  was  contrary." 

SLMcttkeu 

Fear  was  within  the  tossing  bark, 
When  stormy  winds  grew  loud ; 

And  waves  came  rolling  high  and  dari 
And  the  tall  mast  was  bowed. 

And  men  stood  breathless  in  their  dm 
And  baffled  in  their  skill — 

But  One  was  there,  who  rose  and  said 
To  the  wild  sea,  "  Be  still !" 

And  the  wind  ceased — it  ceased ! — thi 
Passed  through  the  gloomy  sky ; 

The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 
And  sank  beneath  his  eye. 

And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep, 

And  silence  on  the  blast, 
As  when  the  righteous  falls  asleep, 

When  death's  fierce  throes  are  past 

Thou  that  didst  rule  the  angry  hoar, 
And  tame  the  tempest's  mood — 

Oh !  send  thy  spirit  forth  in  power, 
O'er  our  dark  souls  to  brood ! 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


didst  bow  the  billow's  pride, 
ndates  to  fulfil — 
ak,  to  passion's  raging  tide, 
nd  say—"  Peace,  be  still  1" 


AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

-the  Saviour  knelt  and  prayed, 

»ut  His  Father's  eye 

*ough  the  lonely  garden's  shade, 

dread  agony! 

of  all,  above,  beneath, 

d  with  sorrow  unto  death. 

et  in  a  fearful  hour, 

?s  might  well  grow  dim, 

.  mortality  had  power 

rehadow  Html 

vho  gave  man's  breath  might  know, 

lepths  of  human  wo. 

hem  all— the  doubt,  the  strife, 
it,  perplexing  dread, 
that  hang  o'er  parting  life, 
ened  round  His  head ! 
deliverer  knelt  to  pray — 
it  not,  that  cup,  away. 

ot — though  the  stormy  wave 

k  beneath  His  tread ; 

ot — though  to  Him  the  grave 

ded  up  its  dead. 

vas  sent  Him  from  on  high 

jength,  for  man  to  die.9 

Ha  mortal  hour  beset 

tguish  and  dismay  ? 

ty  we  meet  our  conflict  yet, 

ark,  narrow  way  ? 

through  Him,  that  path  who  trod? 

o  perish,  Son  of  God  1 


THE  SUNBEAM. 

lingerer  in  monarch's  hall, 

t,  and  a  wealth  to  all  1 

iope  unto  land  and  sea — 

hat  gift  hath  the  world  like  thee? 

king  the  billows,  and  Ocean  smiles— 
iched  with  glory  his  thousand  isles — 
up  the  ships,  and  the  feathery  foam, 
ad  the  sailor,  like  words  from  home. 


apessnd  an  angel  unto  him  from  hssvtn, 


To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest  shades, 
Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green  arcades, 
And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  caught  thy 

glow, 
Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 

I  looked  on  the  mountains — a  vapour  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array; 
Thou  brakest  forth — and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 

I  looked  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot; 
But  a  gleam  of  thee  on  its  casement  fell, 
And  it  laughed  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spell. 

To  the  earth's  wfld  places  a  guest  thou  art, 
Flushing  the  w4ie  like  the  rose's  heart ; 
And  thou  scornest  not,  from  thy  pomp  to  shed 
A  tender  light  on  the  ruin's  head. 


f 


SlLuJ^jxILU. 


Thou  tak'st  through  the  dim  church-aisle  thy  way, 
And  its  pillars  from  twilight  flash  forth  to  day, 
And  its  high  pale  tombs,  with  their  trophies  old, 
Are  bathed  in  a  flood  as  of  burning  gold. 

And  thou  turnest  not  from  the  humblest  grave, 
Where  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wave ; 
Thou  scatterest  its  gloom  like  the  dreams  of  rest, 
Thou  steepest  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

Sunbeam  of  summer,  oh !  what  is  like  thee? 
Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea ! 
— One  thing  is  like  thee,  to  mortals  given, — 
The  faith,  touching  all  things  with  hues  of  Heaven. 


THE  TRAVELLER  AT  THE  SOURCE 
OF  THE  NILE. 

In  sunset's  light  o'er  Afiric  thrown, 

A  wanderer  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  well-spring,  deep  and  lone, 

Of  Egypt's  awful  flood ; 
The  cradle  of  that  mighty  birth, 
So  long  a  hidden  thing  to  earth. 

He  heard  its  life's  first  murmuring  sound, 

A  low  mysterious  tone ; 
A  music  sought,  but  never  found 

By  kings  and  warriors  gone ; 
He  listened— and  his  heart  beat  high— 
That  was  the  song  of  victory  1 

The  rapture  of  a  conqueror's  mood 
Rushed  burning  through  his  frame, 

The  depths  of  that  green  solitude 
Its  torrents  could  not  tame, 

Though  stillness  lay,  with  eve's  last  smile, 

Round  those  calm  fountains  of  the  Nile. 


mm.  Hnuurer  wouca 


Wight  came  with  stars:    tawlih 
Them  swerjt  a  sudden  change, 

E'en  at  the  pilgrim's  glottal  goal, 
A  ahadow  dark  and  strange, 

Breathed  from  the  thought,  ao  swift  to  tall 

0*0?  triomph'i  hour— -4nrf  it  mis  all? 


And  o'er  tha  fanar/ Oranain 

Thou  boat  heard  thalam 
With  a  sound  yet  muraMtriaf  m  flfty  i 

Of  tha glory  that  lagan*. 


No  mora  than  thia  l—what  aaamad  k  now 
Firat  by  that  apring  to  stand  1 

A  thousand  atreama  of  lovelier  flow 
Bathed  hia  own  mountain  land ! 

Whence,  far  o'er  watte  and  ocean  track, 

Their  wild  sweat  voices  called  him  back. 

They  called  him  back  to  many  a  glade, 
His  childhood's  haunt  of  play, 

Wham  brightly  through  the  beechen  shade 
Their  waters  glanced  away ; 

They  caned  him,  with  their  eoundmj 

Back  to  hk  fathers'  hills  and  graves. 


But  darkly  mingling  with  the  thought 

Of  each  familiar  scene, 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

With  all  that  lay  between ; 
The  Arab's  knee,  the  desert's  gloom, 
The  whirling  sands,  the  red  simoom  1 

Where  was  the  glow  of  power  and  pride  t 

The  spirit  born  to  roam? 
Hie  weary  heart  within  him  died 

With  yearnings  for  his  home; 
All  vainly  struggling  to  repress 
That  gush  of  painful  tenderness. 


He  wept    the  stars  of  Anne's  heaven 

Beheld  his  bursting  tears, 
E'en  on  that  spot  where  fate  had  given 

The  meed  of  toilidg  years. 
— Oh,  happiness !  how  far  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee  !♦ 


THE  VAUDOIS  VALLEYS. 

Yes,  thou  hast  met  the  sun's  last  smile, 

From  the  haunted  hills  of  Rome  ; 
By  many  a  bright  JEgean  isle, 

Thou  hast  seen  the  billows  foam : 

From  the  silence  of  the  Pyramid 
Thou  hast  watched  the  solemn  flow 

Of  the  Nile,  that  with  its  waters  hid 
The  ancient  realm  below : 

Thy  heart  hath  burned  as  shepherds  sung 

Some  wild  and  warlike  strain, 
Where  the  Moorish  horn  once  proudly  rung 

Through  the  pealing  hills  of  Spain : 

*  The  arrival  of  Bruce  at  what  he  considered  to  be  (he 
source  of  tb*  NIK  w«t  foilowwd  almoat  imxnediatdy  bJ  to** 
Inss  thus  suddenly  fluctuating  from  triumph  to  despondence 
i  Ms  Travels  in  Abyinia. 


But  go  thou  to  the 

Of  aha  Alpine  mountains'  olc\ 
If  thorn  would*  h 

By  the  wind's  deep  whispers  told  I 

Go,  if  thorn  latest  the  foil  to  trend, 

Wham  man  hath  nobly  sttlien, 

And  bJe,  Hs»  racense,  hath 


For  o'er  the  snows,  and 
Hath  swept  a  nohla  nuod 

The  nurture  of  the 
Hath  bean  the  autrtyr's 

the 


Aanhit, 

«attd  lortier  tnan 
Through  all  the  heme 
Brsathasmthe 


Ash  of  the  peasant  isJaaruhhi 
For  truth  and  freedom  Med, 

Ask,  wham  wen  fit  the 
Where  lay  the  holy  dead  j 

And  he  wnl  tell  thee,  all  around, 
On  fount,  and  turf,  and  atone, 

Far  as  the  chamois'  foot  can  bound, 
Their  ashes  have  been  sown! 


Go,  when  the  sabbath  bell  b  heard* 
Up  through  the  wilds  to  float, 

When  the  dark  old  wooda  and  caves  ai 
To  gladness  by  the  note ; 

When  forth,  along  their  thousand  riQa, 
The  mountain  people  come, 

Join  thou  their  worship  on  those  Hue 
Of  glorious  martyrdom. 


And  while  the  song  of  praise 

And  while  the  torrent's  v< 
Like  the  swell  of  many  an  organ  blends, 

Then  let  thy  soul  rejoice! 


•  Sea  u  GttljH  Researches  amongst  the 
mont,"  for  an  hrtareMJnf  description  of  a 
upper  regions  of  ibeVaudota.    Thn  tnhahiissas 
testant  valtoya,  vfeo,  tike  the  Bwiaa,  repair 
and  tMffetottosssssUnef  um  bans 
are  followed  thither  by  their  pastors,  and  at 
year,  ■iimbli  sessst  sacred  day,  to 
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Rejoice,  that  human  beaut,  through  aeon, 
Through  shame,  through  death,  made  strong, 

Before  Ibe  rock*  and  heavens  have  borne 
Win™  of  Owl  so  long! 

THE  HONGS  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 


Old  King!!,  (In  piKioua  music  erf  Ihn  lie 

Sinq  them  upon  the  sunny  hills, 

When  days  are  long  and  bright, 
And  the  blue  gleam  of  shining  rilli 

la  lot  client  to  the  right. 
Sing  them  along  the  niiaty  moor, 

Where  ancient  hunters  roved, 
And  swell  them  through  the  torrent's  roar— 

The  tonga  our  lathers  loved  1 
The  songs  their  souls  rejoiced  to  hear 

When  harpa  were  in  the  hall, 
And  each  proud  note  made  lance  and  spear 

Thrill  on  the  banners!  wall : 
The  songs  that  through  our  valleys  green 

Sent  on  from  age  to  age, 
Like  his  own  river's  voice,  have  been 

The  peasant's  heritage. 
The  reaper  sings  them  when  the  vale 

Is  tilled  with  plumy  sheaves ; 
The  woodman,  by  the  starlight  pale 

Cheered  homeward  through  the  leaves: 
And  unto  them  the  glancing  oars 

A  joyous  measure  keep, 
Where  the  dark  rocks  that  crest  our  shores 

Dash  back  the  foaming  deep. 
So  let  it  be  I— a  light  they  shed 

O'er  each  old  fount  and  grove ; 
A  memory  of  the  gentle  dead, 

A  spell  of  lingering  love : 
Murmuring  (he  names  of  mighty  men, 

They  bid  our  streams  roll  on. 
And  link  high  thoughts  to  every  glen 

Where  valiant  deeds  wen  done. 
Teach  them  your  children  round  the  hearth, 

When  evening-fires  bom  dear, 
And  in  the  fields  of  harvest  mirth, 

And  en  the  hills  of  deer  1 
So  shall  each  Unfbrgotten  word, 

When  far  those  loved  ones  roam, 
Call  back  the  hearts  that  once  it  stirred, 


To 


holy  h 


The  green  woods  of  their  native  land 
Shall  whisper  in  the  strain, 

The  voices  of  their  household  bud 
Shall  sweetly  speak  again; 


The  heathery  heights  in  vision  ris 
Where  kke  the  stag  they  roved- 


The  songs  your  fathers  loved. 


Lowly  upon  his  bier 
The  royal  conqueror  lay. 

Baron  and  chief  stood  near, 
Silent  in  war-array. 

Down  the  long  minster's  aisle, 
Crowds  mutely  gszing  stream 

Altar  and  tomb,  the  while, 
Through  mists  of  incense  gle 

And  by  the  torch's  blaze 
The  stately  priest  had  eaid 

High  words  of  power  and  prsisi 
To  the  glory  of  the  dead. 

They  lowered  him,  with  the  sou 

Of  requiems,  to  repose, 
When  from  the  throngs  around 

A  solemn  voice  arose : 
"  Forbear,  forbear !"  it  cried, 

"  In  the  holiest  name  forbear 
He  hath  conquered  regions  widi 

But  he  shall  not  slumber  Iher 
"  By  the  violated  hearth 

Which  made  way  for  yon  proi 
By  the  harvests  wbicb  this  eartl 

Hath  borne  to  me  and  mine; 
"  By  the  home  e'en  here  o'erthn 

On  my  children's  native  spot, 
Hence]  with  his  dark  renown 

Cumber  our  birth-place  not ! 

11  Will  my  sire's  unranaomed  fie 
O'er  which  your  censers  wav< 

To  the  buried  spoiler  yield 
Soft  slumber  in  the  gravel 

"  The  tree  before  him  fell 
Which  we  cherished  many  a 

But  its  deep  root  yet  shall  swell 
And  heave  against  his  bier. 

"  The  land  that  I  have  tilled, 
Hath  yet  its  brooding  breast 

With  my  home's  white  ashes  fit 
And  it  shall  not  give  him  rest 

"Here  each  proud  column's  bed 
Hath  been  wet  by  weeping  ey 

Heiiee  1  and  bestow  your  dead 
Where  no  wrong  against  him 
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Shame  glowed  on  each  dark  face 
Of  those  proad  and  steel-girt  men, 

And  they  bought  with  gold  a  place 
For  their  leader's  dust,  e'en  then, 

A  little  earth  for  him 

Whoee  banner  flew  so  far ! 

And  a  peasant's  tale  could  dim 
The  name,  a  nation's  star! 

One  deep  voice  thus  arose 
From  a  heart  which  wrongs  had 

Oh !  who  shall  number  those 
That  were  but  heard  in  Heaven  ?♦ 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 

Thou  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  sea, 

For  ever  and  the  same ! 
The  ancient  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee, 

Whose  thunders  nought  can  tame. 

Oh!  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone, 

From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth, 
And  hushed  is  many  a  lovely  one 

Of  mournfulness  or  mirth. 

The  Dorian  flute  that  sighed  of  yore 

Along  thy  wave,  is  still ; 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  awful  hill. 

And  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone, 
And  the  songs,  at  Rome's  high  triumphs  poured, 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 

And  mute  the  Moorish  horn,  that  rang 

O'er  stream  and  mountain  free, 
And  the  hymn  the  leagued  Crusaders  sang, 

Hath  died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  art  swelling  on,  thou  deep, 

Through  many  an  olden  clime, 
Thy  billowy  anthem,  ne'er  to  sleep 

Until  the  close  of  time. 

Thou  liflest  up  thy  solemn  voice 

To  every  wind  and  sky, 
And  all  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

In  that  one  harmony. 

It  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound, 

The  sunset's  heaven  of  gold; 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound, 

E'en  as  when  first  it  rolled. 

'  Young  Cunbianca,  a  boy  about  thirteen  jean  aid 
"  For  the  {laniculiirs  of  this  and  other  scarcely  less  remark-  the  admiral  of  the  Orient,  remained  aishi*  pi«  <in  lb 
able  circumstances  which  attended  the  obsequie*  of  William  of  the  NileX  after  the  ship  had  taken  fire,  and  all  the  ft 
the  Conqueror,  wc  Siamondi'a  Ilutoire  du  Franeau,  vol   boea  abandoned ;  and  perished  in  the  explosion  of  the 


Let  there  be  silence,  deep  and  strange, 
Where  sceptred  cities  rose! 

Thou  speak'st  of  one  who  doth  not 
— So  may  our  hearts  repose. 


CASABIANCA.* 

The  hoy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled; 

The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck, 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood, 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm; 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on — he  would  not  go, 

Without  his  father's  word; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud — "  Say,  father,  saj 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  V 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay  . 

Unconscious  of  bis  son. 

"  Speak,  Father  1"  once  again  be  cried, 

"  If  I  may  yet  be  gone!'* 
— And  but  the  booming  shots  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 


Upon  his  brow  he  felt 

And  in  his  waving  hair; 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud 

"My  father!  must  I  stayT' 
While  o'er  him  fast  through  sail  and  ihnx 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild, 
They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 

And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 
Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound— 
The  boy — oh !  where  was  he  1 

— Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 
With  fragments  strewed  the  sea! 


With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair, 
That  well  had  borne  their  part — 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there, 
Was  that  young  faithful  heart. 
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when  the  flame*  had  reached  the  powder. 
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THE  ADOPTED  CHILD. 

■'  Why  wouldst  thou  leave  me,  oh!  gentle  child  7 
Thy  home  on  the  mountain  is  bleak  and  wild, 
-A  straw-roofed  cabin  with  lowly  wall — 
IVf  ine  is  a  fair  and  pillared  hall, 
"Where  many  an  image  of  marble  gleams, 
.And  the  sunshine  of  picture  for  ever  streams." 

€<Oh!  green  is  the  turf  where  my  brothers  play, 
"Through  the  long  bright  hours  of  the  summer-day, 
"They  find  the  red  cup-moss  where  they  climb, 
.And  they  chase  the  bee  o'er  the  scented  thyme ; 
.And  the  rocks  where  the  heath-flower  blooms  they 

know — 
l«ady,  kind  lady,  oh !  let  me  go," 

■'  Content  thee,  boy  !  in  my  bower  to  dwell, 
Here  arc  sweet  sound**  which  thou  lovest  well; 
Tlntes  on  the  air  in  the  stilly  noon, 
Harps  which  the  wandering  breezes  tune ; 
And  the  silvery  wood-note  of  many  a  bird, 
-Whose  voice  was  ne'er  in  thy  mountains  heard." 

u  My  mother  sings,  at  the  twilight's  fall, 
A  song  of  the  hills  far  more  sweet  than  all ; 
She  sings  it  under  our  own  green  tree, 
To  the  babe  half  slumbering  on  her  knee; 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  that  music  low — 
Lady,  kind  lady!  oh!  let  me  go." 

II  Thy  mother  is  gone  from  her  cares  to  rest, 
She  hath  taken  the  babe  on  her  quiet  breast ; 
Thou  wouldst  meet  her  footstep,  my  boy,  no  more, 
Nor  hear  her  song  at  the  cabin  door. 

—Come  thou  with  me  to  the  vineyards  nigh, 
And  well  pluck  the  grapes  of  the  richest  dye.4 

"  Is  my  mother  gone  from  her  home  away? 
— But  I  know  that  my  brothers  are  there  at  play. 
I  know  they  are  gathering  the  fox-glove's  bell, 
Or  the  long  fern-leaves  by  the  sparkling  well, 
Or  they  launch  their   boats  where  the  bright 

streams  flow — 
Lady,  kind  lady!  oh!  let  me  go." 

"  Fair  child!  thy  brothers  are  wanderers  now, 
They  sport  no  more  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
They  have  left  the  fern  by  the  spring's  green  side, 
And  the  streams  where  the  fairy  barks  were  tried. 
—Be  thou  at  peace  in  thy  brighter  lot, 
For  thy  cabin-home  is  a  lonely  spot" 

"  Are  they  gone,  all  gone  from  the  sonny  hill? 
—But  the  bird  and  the  blue-fly  rove  o'er  it  still, 
And  the  red-deer  bound  in  their  gladness  free, 
And  the  turf  is  bent  by  the  singing  bee, 
And  the  waters  leap,  and  the  fresh  winds  blow — 
Lady,  kind  lady !  oh!  let  me  go." 


THE  DEPARTED. 


-H  Thou  shalt  lie  down 


With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world— with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth—the  wbe,  the  good, 
Fair  funrw,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  put, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre." 

Bryant. 


And  shrink  ye  from  the  way 
To  the  spirit's  distant  shore  7 
Earth's  mightiest  men,  in  armed  array, 
Are  thither  gone  before. 

The  warrior  kings,  whose  banner 
Flew  far  as  eagles  fly, 
They  are  gone  where  swords  avail  them  not, 
From  the  feast  of  victory. 

And  the  seers,  who  sat  of  yore 
By  orient  palm  or  wave, 
They  have  passed  with  all  their  starry  lore- 
Can  ye  still  fear  the  grave  7 

— We  fear,  we  fear! — the  sunshine 
Is  joyous  to  behold, 
And  we  reck  not  of  the  buried  kings, 
Or  the  awful  seers  of  old. 

Ye  shrink!— the  bards  whose  lays 
Have  made  your  deep  hearts  burn, 
They  have  left  the  sun,  and  the  voice  of  praise, 
For  the  land  whence  none  return : 

And  the  lovely,  whose  memorial 
Is  the  verse  that  can  not  die, 
They  too  are  gone  with  their  glorious  bloom, 
From  the  gaze  of  human  eye. 

Would  ye  not  join  that  throng 
Of  the  coith's  departed  flowers, 
And  the  masters  of  the  mighty  song 
In  their  far  and  fadeless  bowers? 

Those  songs  are  high  and  holy, 
But  they  vanquish  not  our  fear ; 
Not  from  our  path  those  flowers  arc  gone — 
We  fain  would  linger  here ! 

Linger  then  yet  awhile, 
As  the  last  leaves  on  the  bough ! 
— Ye  have  loved  the  gleam  of  many  a  smile 
That  is  taken  from  you  now. 

There  have  been  sweet  singing  voices 
In  your  walks  that  now  are  still ; 
There  are  seats  left  void  in  your  earthly  homes 
Which  none  again  may  fill. 

Soft  eyes  are  seen  no  more 
That  made  spring-time  in  your  heart ; 
Kindred  and  friends  are  gone  before,— 
And  yt  still  fear  to  part  1 
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— We  fear  not  now,  we  fear  not ! 
Though  the  way  through  darkness  bends; 
Our  souls  are  strong  to  follow  tfiem, 
Our  own  familiar  friends ! 


THE  BREEZE  FROM  LAND. 


-"As  when  to  them  who  nil 


Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  arc  past 
Nozambic,  offal  sea  nonh-eart  winds  blow 
fiabean  odoaxs  from  die  *picy  shore 
Of  Any)y  the  Blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  dnck  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

Paradise, 


Jot  is  upon  the  lonely  seas, 

When  Indian  forest*  pour 
Forth  to  the  billow  and  the  breeze 

Their  fragrance  from  the  shore ; 
Joy,  when  the  soft  air's  glowing  sigh 
Bears  on  the  breath  of  Araby. 

Oh!  welcome  arc  the  winds  that  tell 

A  wanderer  of  thl  deep 
Where  far  away  the  jasmines  dwell, 

And  where  the  myrrh-trees  weep ! 
Blessed,  on  the  sounding  surge  and  foam, 
Are  tidings  of  the  citron's  home ! 

The  sailor  at  the  helm  they  meet, 

And  hope  hi*  Iwom  stirs, 
Upspringing.  'midst  the  waves  to  greet 

The  fair  earth's  messengers, 
That  woo  him,  from  the  mournful  main, 
Back  to  her  glorious  bowers  again. 

They  woo  him,  whispering  lovely  talcs 

Of  many  a  flowering  glade, 
And  fount's  bright  gleam  in  island-vales 

Of  golden-fruited  shade ; 
Across  his  lone  ship's  wake  they  bring 
A  vision  and  a  glow  of  spring ! 

And  oh!  ye  masters  of  the  lay! 

Come  not  e'en  thus  your  song*, 
That  meet  us  on  life's*  weary  way 

Amidst  her  toiling  throngs'? 
Yes !  o'er  the  spirit  thus  they  bear 
A  current  of  celestial  air! 

Their  power  is  from  the  brighter  clime 

That  in  our  birth  hath  part, 
Their  tones  are  of  the  world  which  time 

Sears  not  within  the  heart ; 
They  tell  us  of  the  living  light 
In  its  green  places  ever  bright. 


They  call  us  with  a  voice  divine 

Back  to  oar  carry  love, 
Our  tows  of  youth  at  many  •  shrine 

Whence  far  and  soon  we  rove: 
— Welcome,  high  thought  and  holy  strain,' 
That  make  us  Truth's  and  Heaven's  again?* 


AN  HOUR  OF  ROMANCE. 

There  were  thick  leaves  above  me  and  arooad, 
And  low  sweet  sighs,  hke  those  of  child  hoodtiisep, 
Amidst  their  dimness,  and  a  fitful  sound 
As  of  soft  showers  on  water— dark  and  deep 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  o'er  the  turf,  so  still, 
They  seemed  but  pictured  glooms — a  bidden  nT 
Made  music,  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream. 
Under  the  fern-tufts ;  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light,  as  by  the  glow-worm  skat 
Came  pouring  through  the  woven  beech-toughi 

down, 
And  steeped  the  magic  page  wherein  I  read 
Of  royal  chivalry  and  did  renown, 
A  tale  of  Palestine.t — Meanwhile  the  bet 
Swept  past  me  with  a  tone  of  summer  bonis, 
A  drowsy  bugle,  wafting  thoughts  of  flowers, 
Blue  skies,  and  amber  sunshine — brightly  free, 
On  filmy  wings  the  purple  dragon-fly 
Shot  glancing  like  a  fairy  javelin  by; 
And  a  sweet  voice  of  sorrow  told  the  defl 
Where  sat  the  lone  wood  pigeon. 


But  ere  long, 
All  sense  of  these  things  faded,  as  the  spell, 
Breathing  from  that  high  gorgeous  tale,  grew  stncj 
On  my  chained  soul — 't  was  not  the  leaves  I  hard: 
— A  Syrian  wind  the  lion-banner  stirred, 
Through  its  proud  floating  folds — t  «s  not  the 

brook, 
Singing  in  secret  through  its  grassy  glen— 
A  wild  shrill  trumpet  of  the  Saracen 
Pealed  from  the  desert  s  lonely  heart,  and  shook 
The  burning  air.— Like  clouds  when  winds  are  high, 
O'er  glittering  sands  flew  steeds  of  Arab  v. 
And  tents  rose  up,  and  sudden  lance  and  fprar 
Flashed  where  a  fountain's  diamond  wa*e  livctar 
Shadowed  by  graceful  palm-trees. — Then  the  *hoo» 
Of  merry  England's  joy  swelled  freely  out. 
Sent  through  an  Eastern  heaven,  whose  glonooj 

hue 
Made  shields  dark  mirrors  to  its  depths  of  hhx . 
And  harps  were  there — I  heard  their  soandiD£ 

strings, 
As  the  waste  echoed  to  the  mirth  of  kings. 


*  Written  immediately  after  reading  the  "  Remarks  * 
the  Character  and  WrUsfS  of  Milton,"  in  the  Chmuan  Ex 
uniner. 

t  11*  Talisman-- Tata  of  ihe  Crasaders. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


The  bright  masque  faded— unto  life's  worn  track 
What  called  me,  from  its  flood  of  glory,  back  ? 
— A  voice  of  happy  childhood ! — and  they  passed, 
Banner,  and  harp,  and  Paynim  trumpet's  blast — 
Yet  might  I  scarce  bewail  the  vision  gone, 
My  heart  so  leapt  to  that  sweet  laughter's  tone. 


EVENING  PRAYER  AT  A  GIRLS' 
SCHOOL. 


"Now  in  thy  youth,  beseech  of  Him, 

Who  giveth,  upbraiding  not, 
Hiat  hit  light  in  thy  heart  become  not  dim, 

And  Kb  lore  be  unforgot ; 
And  thy  God,  in  the  darken  of  day*,  will  be 
Greenneat,  and  beauty,  and  sunengih  tothee." 

Bernard  Barton. 


Hfsh  !  't  is  a  holy  hour — the  quiet  room 

Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 
A  faint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 
And  the  sweet  stillness,  down  on  bright  young 
heads, 
With  all  their  clustering  locks,  untouched  by  care, 
And  bowed,  as  flowers  are  bowed  with  night — in 
prayer. 

Gaze  on, — 't  is  lovely !— childhood's  lip  and  cheek, 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought — 

Gaze— yet  what  secst  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek, 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought  ? 

—Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  fbrthe  sky, 

What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity ! 

Oh  !  joyous  creatures,  that  will  sink  to  rest, 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done, 

As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  oppressed, 
'Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun — 

Lift  up  your  hearts ! — though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 

Dark  in  the  summer-heaven  of  those  clear  eyes ; 

Though  fresh  within  your  breasts  th'  untroubled 
springs 

Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread ; 
And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 

Of  spirits  visiting  but  youth,  be  spread ; 
Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low, 
Is  woman's  tenderness — how  soon  her  wo ! 

Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep, 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's 
hour, 

And  sumless  riches,  from  Affection's  deep, 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds— a  wasted  shower  t 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 

And  to  bewail  that  worsmp—iherefbre  atay  | 


Her  lot  w  on  you — to  be  found  untired, 
Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired, 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain. 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 

And  oh!  to  love  through  all  things— therefore 
pray! 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper  time, 
'With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery 
fight, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime, 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight. 

Earth  will  forsake — oh !  happy  to  have  given 

Th'  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  Heaven  1 


THE  INVOCATION. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OP  A  SISTER-IK-LAW, 

Answer  me,  burning  stars  of  night! 

Where  is  the  spirit  gone, 
That  past  the  reach  of  human  sight, 

Even  as  a  breeze,  hath  flown? 
— And  the  stars  answered  me — "  We  roll 

In  light  and  power  on  high, 
But,  of  the  never-dying  soul, 

Ask  things  that  can  not  die !" 

Oh !  many  toned  and  chainless  wind ! 

Thou  art  a  wanderer  free ; 
Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  canst  find, 

Far  over  mount  and  sea? 
— And  the  wind  murmured  in  reply, 

"  The  blue  deep  I  have  crossed, 
And  met  its  barks  and  billows  high, 

But  not  what  thou  hast  lost!" 

Ye  clouds  that  gorgeously  repose 

Around  the  setting  sun, 
Answer !  have  ye  a  home  for  those 

Whose  earthly  race  is  run  ? 
The  bright  clouds  answered — "  We  depart, 

We  vanish  from  the  sky; 
Ask  what  is  deathless  in  thy  heart 

For  that  which  can  not  die !" 

Speak,  then,  thou  voice  of  God  within ! 

Thou  of  the  deep  low  tone ! 
Answer  me  through  life's  restless  din, 

Where  is  the  spirit  flown  7 
— And  the  voice  answered — "  Be  thou  still 

Enough  to  know  is  given ; 
Clouds,  winds,  and  stars  their  task  fulfil 

Thin*  is  to  trust  in  Heaven!"  ' 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  A  HERMITAGE  ON  THE  8EJL-8HORE. 

O  wanderer  !  would  thy  heart  forget 

Each  earthly  passion  and  regret, 

And  would  thy  wearied  spirit  rise 

To  commune  with  its  native  skies ; 

Pause  for  awhile,  and  deem  it  sweet 

To  linger  in  this  calm  retreat ; 
And  give  thy  cares,  thy  griefs,  a  short  suspense, 
Amidst  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnificence. 

Unmixed  with  aught  of  meaner  tone, 
Hare  nature's  voice  is  heard  alone : 
When  the  loud  storm,  in  wrathful  hour, 
Is  rushing  on  its  wing  of  power, 
And  spirits  of  the  deep  awake,  « 

And  surges  foam,  and  billows  break, 
And  rocks  and  ocean-caves  around, 
Reverberate  each  awful  sound ; 
That  mighty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control, 
To  loftiest  thought  shall  wake  thy  thrilling  soul. 

But  when  no  more  the  sea- winds  rave, 
When  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave, 
And  from  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies : 
Soothed  by  their  softly  mingling  swell, 
As  daylight  bids  the  world  farewell, 
The  rustling  wood,  the  dying  breeze, 
The  faint,  low  rippling  of  the  seas, 
A  tender  calm  shall  steal  upon  thy  breast, 
A  gleam  reflected  from  the  realms  of  rest. 

Is  thine  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 
Friends  have  deceived,  neglect  hath  wrung? 
Hast  thou  some  grief  that  none  may  know, 
Some  lonely,  secret,  silent  wo  1 
Or  have  thy  fond  affections  fled 
From  earth  to  slumber  with  the  dead  1 
Oh !  pause  awhile — the  world  disown, 
And  dwell  with  nature's  self  alone ! 
And  though  no  more  she  bids  arise 
Thy  soul's  departed  energies, 
And  though  thy  joy  of  life  is  o'er, 
Beyond  her  magic  to  restore ; 
Yet  shall  her  spells  o'er  every  passion  steal, 
And  sooth  the  wounded  heart  they  can  not  heal. 


He  went,  with  his  noble  heart  unwept, 

And  pure,  and  high, 
An  eagle  stooping  from  clouds  of  mora, 

Only  to  die  1 

He  went  with  the  Lyre,  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand 
Had  thrilFd  to  the  name  of  his  God  alone, 

And  his  Father-land. 

And  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow, 
Like  a  southern  stream  that  no  frost  hath  i 

To  chain  its  flow. 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  fanve- 

A  song  of  pride ! 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  Sword,  bis  bride. 

He  hath  left  a  voice  in  bis  trumpet-lsTs 

To  turn  the  flight, 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after  days, 

Like  a  watch-fire's  light. 

And  a  gnef  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest. 

Midst  all  high  thought, 
And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast, 

With  healing  fraught. 

And  a  name  and  fame  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath, 
Beautiful — beautiful  and  bright, 

In  life  and  death ! 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave— 

A  song  of  pride ! 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  Sword,  his  bride ! 


THE  DEATH-DAY  OF  KORNER* 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  Sword,  his  bride.t 

•  On  reading  part  of  a  letter  from  Korner's  father,  address- 
ed to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  translator  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  ■peaks  of  "The  death-day  of  his  son." 

t  Sea  the  Sword-sung,  composed  on  the  morning  of  his 


INVOCATION. 

Hushed  is  the  world  in  night  and  sleep, 

Earth,  Sea,  and  Air,  are  still  as  death ; 

Too  rude  to  break  a  calm  so  deep, 

Were  music's  faintest  breath. 

Descend,  bright  Visions !  from  aerial  bowers, 

Descend  to  gild  your  own  soft,  silent  hours. 

In  hope  or  fear,  in  toil  or  pain, 
The  weary  day  have  mortals  past, 
Now,  dreams  of  bliss,  be  yours  to  reign. 
And  all  your  spells  around  them  cast ; 
Steal  from  their  hearts  the  pang,  their  eyes  the 
And  lift  the  veil  that  hides  a  brighter  sphere 
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Oh !  bear  your  softest  balm  to  those, 
Who  fondly,  vainly,  mourn  tbVdead, 
To  them  that  world  of  peace  disclose, 
Where  the  bright  soul  is  fled : 
Where  Love,  immortal  in  his  native  clime, 
Shall  fear  no  pang  from  fate,  no  blight  from  time. 

Or  to  his  loved,  his  distant  land, 

On  your  light  wings  the  exile  bear ; 

To  feel  once  more  his  heart  expand, 

In  his  own  genial  mountain-air ; 
Hear  the  wild  echoes  well-known  strains  repeat, 
And  bless  each  note,  as  heaven's  own  music  sweet 

But  oh !  with  Fancy's  brightest  ray, 
Blest  dreams  1  the  bard's  repose  illume ; 
Bid  forms  of  heaven  around  him  play, 
And  bowers  of  Eden  bloom ! 
And  waft  hi»  spirit  to  its  native  skies, 
Who  finds  no  charms  in  life's  realities. 

No  voice  is  on  the  air  of  night, 
Through  folded  leaves  no  murmurs  creep, 
Nor  star  nor  moonbeam's  trembling  light 
Falls  on  the  placid  brow  of  sleep. 
Descend,  bright  visions,  from  your  airy  bower, 
Dark,  silent,  solemn,  is  your  favourite  hour. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  GENERAL  SIR 
E— D  P— K— M. 

Brave  spirit !  mourned  with  fond  regret, 
Lost  in  life's  pride,  in  valour's  noon, 
Oh !  who  could  deem  thy  star  should  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon  ? 

Fatal,  though  bright,  the  fire  of  mind, 
Which  marked  and  closed  thy  brief  career, 
And  the  fair  wreath,  by  Hope  entwined, 
Lies  withered  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldier's  death  hath  been  thy  doom, 
The  soldier's  tear  thy  meed  shall  be ; 
Yet,  son  of  war!  a  prouder  tomb 

Might  Fate  have  reared  for  thee. 

Hunt  shouldst  have  died,  O  high-soukd  chief ! 
In  those  bright  days  of  glory  fled, 
When  triumph  so  prevailed  o'er  grief, 
We  scarce  could  mourn  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  fame !  each  tear-drop  then 
Was  worthy  of  a  warrior's  grave — 
When  shall  affection  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'er  the  brave? 

There,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain, 
'Midst  RoncesvalW  motusliin-ecene, 
Or  on  Vittoria's  blood-red  plain, 

Meet  had  tlrr  death-bed  been. 


We  mourn  not  that  a  hero's  fife, 
Thus  in  its  ardent  prime  should  close ; 
Hadst  thou  but  fallen  in  nobler  strife, 
But  died  'midst  conquered  foes! 

Yet  hast  thou  still  (though  victory's  flame 
In  that  last  moment  cheered  thee  sot) 
Left  Glory's  isle  another  name, 
That  ne'er  may  be  forgot: 

And  many  a  tale  of  triumph  won 
Shall  breathe  that  name  in  Memory's  ear, 
And  long  may  England  mourn  a  son 
Without  reproach  or  fear. 


iJP  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR  H— Y 
E— LL— S. 

WHO  TELL  IN  THE  BATTLE  OP  WATERLOO. 


"Happy  tie  they  who  die  in  their  youth,  when  their  re- 
nown is  around  them."  Chrian. 


Weep'st  thou  for  him,  whose  doom  was  sealed 
On  England's  proudest  battle-field  ? 
For  him,  the  lion-heart,  who  died, 
In  victory's  full,  resistless  tide? 

Oh !  mourn  him  not, 
By  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won, 
And  Fate  could  yield  to  Valour's  son, 

No  brighter  lot. 

He  heard  his  band's  exulting  cry, 
He  saw  the  vanquished  eagles  fly ; 
And  envied  be  his  death  of  fame, 
It  shed  a  sunbeam  o'er  bis  name, 

That  nought  shall  dim — 
No  cloud  obscured  his  glory's  day, 
It  saw  no  twilight  of  decay — 

Weep  not  for  him! 

And  breathe  no  dirge's  plaintive  moan, 
A  hero  claims  far  loftier  tone ! 
Oh!  proudly  should  the  war-song  swell, 
Recording  how  the  mighty  fell 

In  that  dread  hour, 
When  England,  'midst  the  battle-storm, 
Th'  avenging  angel — reared  her  form 

In  tenfold  power. 

Yet,  gallant  heart !  to  swell  thy  praise, 
Vain  were  the  minstrel's  noblest  lays; 
Since  he,  the  soldier's  guiding-star, 
The  victor-chief,  the  lord  of  war, 

Has  owned  thy  fame : 
And  oh!  like  hi*  approving  word, 
What  trophied  marble  could  record 

A  warrior's  fame? 


*  ■*    #\ 
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GUERILLA  SONG. 

Founded  on  the  story  related  of  the  Spanish  Patriot,  Mtaa, 

Oh  !  forget  not  the  hour,  when  through  forest  and 

▼ale, 
We  returned  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  native  hills ; 
Through  the  woody  Sierra  there  sighed  not  a  gale, 
And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlement- 
walls; 
And  nature  lay  sleeping,  in  calmness  and  light, 
Round  the  home  of  the  valiant,  that  rose  on  our 
sight 

We  esjftered  that  home — all  was  loneliness  round, 

The  stillness,  the  darkness,  the  peace  of  the  grave ; 
■    Not  a  voice,  not  a  step,  bade  its  echoes  resound, 
*TAh !  such  was  the  welcome  that  waited  the  brave ! 

For  the  spoilers  had  passed,  like  the  poison-wind's 
breath, 

And  the  loved  of  his  bosom  lay  silent  in  death. 

Oh!  forget  not  that  hour— let  its  image  be  near, 
In  the  light  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of  our  rest, 
Let  its  tale  awake  feelings  too  deep  for  a  tear, 
And  rouse  into  vengeance  each  arm  and  each 

breast, 
Till  cloudless  the  dayspring  of  liberty  shine 
O'er  the  plains  of  the  olive,  and  hills  of  the  vine. 


THE  AGED  INDIAN. 

Warriors!  my  noon  of  life  is  past, 
The  brightness  of  my  spirit  flown ; 
I  crouch  before  the  wintry  blast, 
Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwell  alone; 
The  heroes  of  my  youth  are  fled, 
They  rest  among  the  warlike  dead. 

Ye  slumtorcrs  of  the  narrow  cave ! 

My  kindred-vhiefs  in  days  of  yore, 

Ye  fill  an  unremcmlxred  grave, 

Your  fame,  your  deeds,  arc  known  no  more. 

The  reconls  of  your  wars  are  gone, 

Your  names  forgot  by  all  but  one. 

Soon  shall  that  one  depart  from  earth, 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime : 
Then  will  the  memory  of  your  birth 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time ! 
With  him,  ye  sons  of  former  days! 
Fades  the  last  glimmering  of  your  praise. 

His  eyes  that  hailed  your  spirit's  flame, 
Still  kindling  in  the  combats  shock, 
Have  seen,  since  darkness  veiled  your  fame, 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock ! 


Another,  and  another  race, 
Raw  to  the  battle,  and  the  chaos 

Descendants  of  the  mighty  dead  I 
Fearless  of  heart,  and  firm  of  hand! 
Oh  !  let  me  join  their  spirits  fled, 
Oh  I  send  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 
Age  hath  not  tamed  Ontara's  heart, 
He  shrinks  not  from  the  friendly  dart 

These  feet  no  more  can  chase  the  deer, 
The  glory  of  this  arm  is  flown — 
Why  should  the  feeble  linger  here, 
When  all  the  pride  of  life  is  gone  1 
Warriors!  why  still  the  stroke  deny, 
Think  ye  Ontara  fears  to  die? 

He  feared  not  in  his  flower  of  days, 
When  strong  to  stem  the  torrent's  tee, 
When  through  the  desert's  pithless  maw, 
His  way  was  ss  an  eagle's  coarse  ! 
When  war  was  sunshine  to  his  sight, 
And  the  wild  hurricane,  delight ! 

Shall  then  the  warrior  tremble  now? 
Now  when  his  envied  strength  is  o'er! 
Hung  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow, 
His  pirogue  useless  on  the  shore? 
When  death  hath  dimmed  his  failing  eye, 
Shall  he,  the  joyless,  sear  to  diet 

Sons  of  the  brave!  delay  no  more, 
The  spirits  of  my  kindred  calf; 
'T  is  but  one  pang,  and  all  is  o'er! 
Oh!  bid  the  aged  cedar  fall! 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime, 
The  mighty  of  departed  time. 


EVENING  AMONGST  THE  ALPS 

Soft  skies  of  Italy!  how  richly  drest, 
Smile  these  wild  scenes  in  your  purpurea]  gtar; 
What  glorious  hues,  reflected  from  the  west, 
Float  o'er  the  dwellings  of  eternal  snow! 

Yon  torrent,  foaming  down  the  granite  steep, 
Sparkles  all  brilliance  in  the  setting  beam; 
Dark  glens  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  deep. 
Where  pipes  the  goatherd  by  hU  mountain-stream 

Now  from  yon  peak  departs  the  vivid  ray, 
That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows ; 
From  rock  and  torrent  fade  the  tints  away, 
And  all  is  wrapt  in  twilight  s  deep  repose: 
While  through  the  pine-wood  gleams  the 

star, 
And  roves  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  afar 
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IE  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  CHIEF  IN 
"WAVERLEY." 

f  the  mighty  and  the  free! 
minded  leader  of  the  brave! 
it  for  lofty  chief  like  thee, 

To  fill  a  nameless  grave? 
f,  amidst  the  valiant  slain, 
varrior's  bier  hath  bein  thy  lot, 
hough  on  red  Culloden's  plain, 

We  then  had  mourned  thee  not 

arkly  closed  thy  dawn  of  fame, 
dawn  whose  sunbeam  rose  so  fair; 
eance  alone  may  breathe  thy  name, 

The  watchword  of  Despair! 
i!  if  gallant  spirit's  power 
3'er  enobled  death  like  thine, 
glory  marked  thy  p«r|pig  hour, 

Last  of  a  mighty  line ! 

hy  own  towers  the  sunshine  falls, 
an  not  chase  their  silent  gloom ; 
;  beams,  that  gild  thy  native  walls, 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb ! 
g  on  thy  mountains  laughs  the  while, 
green  woods  wave  in  vernal  air, 
he  loved  scenes  may  vainly  smile — 

Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 

y  blue  hills  no  bugle-sound 
igling  with  the  torrent's  roar, 
irked  the  wild  deer  sport  around — 

Thou  lead'st  the  chace  no  more ! 
gates  are  closed,  thy  halls  are  still, 
;  halls  where  pealed  the  choral  strain, 
hear  the  wind's  deep  murmuring  thrill — 

And  all  is  hushed  again. 

inner  from  the  lonely  tower 
wave  its  blazoned  folds  on  high ; 
e  the  tall  grass  and  summer  flower, 

Unmarked  shall  spring  and  die. 
iore  thy  bard,  for  other  ear, 
wake  the  harp  once  loved  by  thine — 
ed  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear, 

Last  of  a  mighty  line. 


HE  CRUSADER'S  WAR  SONG. 

•"tains,  lead  on !  ojrr  hearts  beat  high, 

Jead  on  to  Salem*s  towers ! 

would  not  deem  it  bliss  to  die, 

Slain  in  a  cause  like  ours? 

irave  who  sleep  in  soil  of  thine, 

ot  entombed,  but  shrined,  O  Palestine; 


Souls  of  the  slain  in  holy  wax! 

Look  from  your  sainted  rest! 
Tell  us  ye  rose  in  Glory's  car, 

To  mingle  with  the  blest ; 
Tell  us  how  short  the  death-pang's  power, 
How  bright  the  joys  of  your  immortal  bower. 


Strike  the  loud  harp,  ye  minstrel  train! 

Pour  forth  your  loftiest  lays; 
Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  strain 

Breathed  in  the  warrior's  praise. 
Bid  every  string  triumphant  swell 
Th'  inspiring  sounds  that  heroes  love  so  well. 

Salem!  amidst  the  fiercest  hour 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
Tly  name  shall  lend  our  falchions  power, 

And  nerve  our  hearts  with  might, 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  that  fall, 
Who  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred  wall. 

For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 

Should  chronicle  their  fame, 
Or  pyramid  record  their  doom, 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name ; 
It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forms,  O  blessed  Palestine ! 

Chieftains,  lead  on !  our  hearts  beat  high 

For  combat's  glorious  hour; 
Soon  shall  the  red-cross  banner  fly 

On  Salem's  loftiest  tower! 
We  burn  to  mingle  in  the  strife, 
Where  but  to  die  ensures  eternal  life. 


1 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLANRONALD. 


It  ww  In  the  battle  of  Sheriffmoar  that  young  Clanronald 
fell,  leading  on  the  Highlander!  of  the  right  wing.  His  death 
dispirited  the  assailant*,  who  began  to  waver.  But  Glengarr, 
chief  of  a  rival  branch  of  the  Clan  Cofla,  started  from  the 
ranks,  and  waving  hie  bonnet  round  his  head,  cried  out,  "To- 
day for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  mourning !"  The  High- 
landers received  a  new  impulse  from  his  words,  and,  cJMfging 
with  redoubled  fury,  bore  down  all  before  them.-4sss  the 
Quarterly  Review,  article  of  "Culloden  Papers." 


Oh  !  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  valiant  forgot  1 
Still  tearless  and  first  in  the  combat  he  fell ; 
But  we  paused  not  one  tear-drop  to  shed  o'er  the 

spot, 
We  spared  not  one  moment  to  murmur  "  Farewell." 
We  heart  but  the  battle-word  given  by  the  «M 
"  To-day  te  TOfttsfe,  and  to-morrow  to 
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And  wildly  Clanronald !  we  echoed  the  wwr, 
With  the  tear  on  our  cheek,  and  the  sword  in  our 

hand; 
Young  son  of  the  brave !  we  may  weep  for  thee 

now, 
For  well  has  thy  death  been  avenged  by  thy  band, 
When  they  joined  in  wild  chorus  the  cry  of  the 

chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief!" 

Thy  dirge  in  that  hour  was  the  bugle's  wild  call, 
The  clash  of  the  claymore,  the  shout  of  the  brave ; 
But  now  thy  own  bard  may  lament  for  thy  (all, 
And  the  soft  voice  of  melody  sigh  o'er  thy  grave, 
While  Albyn  remembers  the  words  of  the  chief, 
11  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief !" 

Thou  art  fallen,  O  fearless  one !  flower  of  thy  race! 
Descendant  of  heroes !  thy  glory  is  set ! 
But  thy  kindred,  the  sons  of  the  battle  and  chase, 
Have  proved  that  thy  spirit  is  bright  in  them  yet ! 
Nor  vainly  have  echoed  the  words  of  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief!" 


TO  THE  EYE. 

Throne  of  expression !  whence  the  spirit's  ray 
Pours  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day, 
Where  fancy's  fire,  affection's  melting  beam, 
Thought,  genius,  passion,  reign  in  turn  supreme, 
And  many  a  feeling,  words  can  ne'er  impart, 
Finds  its  own  language  to  pervade  the  heart ; 
Thy  power,  bright  orb,  what  bosom  hath  not  felt, 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  fascinate,  to  melt? 
And  by  some  spell  of  undefined  control, 
With  magnet-influence  touch  the  secret  soul ! 

Light  of  the  features !  in  the  morn  of  youth 
Thy  glance  is  nature,  and  thy  language,  truth : 
And  ere  the  world,  with  all-corrupting  sway, 
Hath  taught  e'en  thee  to  flatter  and  betray, 
Th'  ingenuous  heart  forbids  thee  to  reveal, 
Or  speak  one  thought  that  interest  would  conceal; 
While  yet  thou  seem'st  the  cloudless  mirror,  given 
But  to  reflect  the  purity  of  heaven ; 
Oh !  then  how  lovely,  there  unveiled  to  trace 
Th'  unsullied  brightness  of  each  mental  grace ! 

When  Genius  lends  thee  all  his  living  light, 
Where  the  full  beams  of  intellect  unite, 
When  Love  illumes  thee  with  his  varying  ray, 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  tearful  Rapture  play; 
Or  Pity's  melting  cloud  thy  beam  subdues, 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  vale  of  dews; 
Still  does  thy  i>ower,  whose  all-coinmanding  spell 
Can  pierce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  so  well, 
Bid  some  new  feeling  to  existence  start, 
From  ita  deep  slumbers  in  the  inmost  heart. 


And  oh  1  when  thought,  in  eestacy  edbSme, 
That  soars  triumphant  o'er  the  bounds  of  time, 
Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiratiosft  falate, 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  hope  of  nobler  dav*, 
(As  glorious  dreams,  for  utterance  far  too  hifh, 
Flash  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality;) 
Who  does  not  own,  that  through  thy  aghtong 

beams 
A  flame  unquenchable^ unearthly,  stream*? 
That  pure,  though  captive  effluence  of  the  sh, 
The  vestal-ray,  the  spark  that  can  not  die; 


THE  HERO'S  DEATH. 

Life's  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye, 
Life's  closing  accents  on  his  tongue, 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  sky, 

The  shout  o/ victory  rang! 
Then,  ere  his  gallait  spirit  fled, 
A  smile  so  bright  illumed  his  face — 
Oh !  never,  of  the  light  it  shed, 

Shall  memory  lose  a  trace! 

His  was  a  death,  whose  rapture  high 
Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield ; 
His  warmest  prayer  was  so  to  die, 

On  the  red  battle-field! 
And  they  may  feel,  who  love  him  most, 
A  pride  so  holy  and  so  pure — 
Fate  hath  no  power  o'er  those  who  boast 

A  treasure  thus  secure  2 


STANZAS 

ON  THE  LATE  NATIONAL  CALAMITY,  THE  BLITHE 
THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 


"Ilelas!  nous  composlons  son  hwtoire  de  toot  <*  qn'a 

peut  imaginer  de  plus  gkxfeux Le  put  cc  It  prwra 

nous  garantiisoienL  l'areoir Telle  etoit  l\igreii:le  to- 

tolre  que  nous  (anions;  el  pour  schemer  ce*  noUe*  pr.*t»  i 
D'y  avoit  que  la  duree  de  sa  vie ;  dam  nous  ne  crorxsi  pa* 
devoir  eire  en  peine,  car,  qui  eut  pu  eeulement  penarr  ?* 
to  annees  eusBr.nl  du  manquer  a  un  jeunean  qui  sembUt  a 
YirzT'—Botuet. 


I. 

Marked  ye  the  mingling  of  the  city's  thron?, 
Each  mien,  each  glance,  with  expectation  bright' 
Prepare  the  pageant  and  the  choral  song, 
The  pealing  chimes,  the  Maze  of  festal  light ! 
And  hark!  what  rumor's  gathering  sound  is  nigh  * 
It  is  the  voice  of  joy,  that  murmur  deep  ] 
Away,  be  hushed !  ye  sounds  of  revelry ! 
Back  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes,  to  weep! 
Weep !  for  the  storm  hath  o'er  us  darkly  past, 
And  England's  royal  flower  is  broken  by  the  blast! 
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ml  ■ 


iwful  fiat  o'er  oat  senees  came  I 
ed,  so  bint,  is  that  young  spirit  fled, 
e  early  grandeur  promised  yean  of  fame  1 
•hen  hath  life  possessed,  or  death  destroyed 
lively  hopes,  more  cloudlessly  that  smiled  1 
hath  the  spoiler  left  to  dark  a  void ! 

I  in  lost — the  mother  and  her  child  ! 
oming-atai  hath  Yani*hed,  and  the  tomb 

<s  its . leep- lengthened  shade  p'er  distant  yeara 

III. 
of  Death  1  did  no  presaging  sign 
i  nco  thy  coming,  and  thy  way  prepare  1 
.rning  voice,  ho  harbinger  was  (bine, 
r  arid  fear  seemed  past — but  thou  wert  there! 
'tic  sounds  along  the  earthquake1!  path 

II  the  hour  of  Nature',  awful  throes  ; 
le  volcano,  ere  it  bunt  in  wratb, 

forth  some  herald  from  its  dread  repose : 
lu,  dark  Spirit !  swift  and  unforeseen, 
like  the  lightning's  Sash,  when  heaven  is 

IV. 
is  is  gone— the  royal  and  the  young, 
commanding  and  in  heart  benign  ; 
rom  a  race  of  Kings  and  Heroes  sprang, 
I  with  a  spirit  lofty  as  her  line. 
lay  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so  well, 
B  forth  her  name,  unheeded  and  in  vain; 
n  those  eyes  on  which  her  own  would  dwell, 
from  that  breast  one  sympathy  again  ; 
dent  heart,  the  towering  mind  an  fled, 
ill  undying  lave  still  linger  with  the  dead. 

V. 

iany  a  bright  existence  we  have  seen 
lied  in  the  glow  and  fulness  of  its  prime ; 
any  a  cherished  flower,  ere  now,  hath  been 
ere  its  leaves  were  breathed  Upon  by  '" 
ve  lost  Heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride 


ve  lost  Heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride, 
Gelds  of  triumph  gave  Ihem  bat  a  bier  ; 
c  hare  wept  when  soaring  Genius  died, 
d  in  the  glory  of  his  mid  career ! 
v  oar  hopes  were  centred — all  is  o'er, 
tight  in  Ihia  absorbed — she  was — and  i«  a 


VI. 

tehed  her  childhood  from  its  earliest  hour, 
very  word  and  look  blest  omens  caught; 
that  young  mind  developed  all  its  power, 
•a  to  energies  of  loftiest  thought. 
waa  fixed  the  Patriot's  ardent  eye, 


One  hope  still  rjoomed-  -one  vista  still  was  fair; 
And  when  the  tempest  swept  the  troubled  sky, 
She  waa  our  d.yspriiig — all  was  cloudless  there  t 
And  ph !  how  lovely  broke  on  England's  gaae, 
E'en  through  the  mist  and  storm,  the  light  of  dis- 
tant days. 

VII. 

Now  hath  one  moment  darkened  future  yeas, 

And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be! — 

Yet,  mortal!  'midst  the  bitterness  of  tears, 

Kneel,  and  adore  th'  inscrutable  decree] 

Oh  1  while  the  clear  perspective  smiled  in  light, 

Wisdom  should  then  hate  tempered  hope's  excess, 

And,  lost  One !  when  we  saw  thy  lot  so  bright^ 

We  might  have  trembled  at  its  loveliness : 

Joy  is  no  earthly  flower— nor  framed  to  bear,  %. 

In  its  exotic  bloom,  life's  cold,  ongeoiai  sit.  "* 

vm 

All  smiled  around  thee — Youth,  and  Love,  and 

Praise, 
Heart*  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine ! 
On  thee  was  riveted  a  nation's  gaie, 

i  some  radiant  and  unsullied  shrine. 
Heiress  of  empire* !  thou  art  passed  away, 
Like  some  nut  vision,  that  arose  to  throw, 

me  brief  hour  of  life,  a  fleeting  ray, 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  wo  1 

who  shall  dare  to  woo  such  dreams  again ! 
Who  hath  not  wept  to  know,  that  tears  for  thee 
wen  Taint 

IX. 

Yet  there  is  one  who  loved  thee— and  whose  soul 
With  mild  ejection*  nature  formed,  to  melt ; 
His  mind  hath  bowed  beneath  the  stem  control 

any  a  grief— hut  thii  shall  be  unfelt  I 
Yean  have  gone  by — and  given  his  honoured  head 
A  diadem  of  snow— his  eye  is  dim- 
Around  him  Heaven  a  solemn  cloud  hath  spread, 
The  past,  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  him  I 
Yet  in  the  darkness  of  his  fate,  alone 
He  dwells  on  earth,  while  thou,  in  life's  full  pride, 


The  Chaslener'a  hand  b  on  us — we  may  weep, 

o|  repine — for  many  a  storm  hath  past. 
And,  pillowed  on  her  own  majestic  deep, 
Hath  England  slept,  unshaken  by  the  blast ! 
And  war  hath  raged  o'er  many  a  distant  plain, 
Trampling  the  vine  and  olive  iu  his  path  ; 
While  she,  thai  regal  daughter  of  the  main. 
Smiled,  in  serene  defiance  uf  his  wratb ! 

no  proud  summit,  mingling  with  th*  sky, 
Hears  calmly  far  balow  the  thurders  roll  if«d  die. 
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XI. 
Hct  voice  hath  been  th'  awakener— and  her  name, 
The  gathering  word  of  nation*— in  her  might 
And  all  the  awful  beauty  of  her  feme, 
Apart  she  dwelt,  in  solitary  light. 
High  on  her  cliffs,  alone  and  firm  she  stood, 
Fixing  the  torch  upon  her  beacon-tower; 
That  torch,  whose  flame,  far  streaming  o'er  the 

flood, 
Hath  guided  Europe  through  her  darkest  hour!— 
Away,  vain  dreams  of  glory! — in  the  dust 
Be  humbled,  ocean-queen!  and  own  thy  sentence 

just! 

XII. 
Hark !  't  was  the  death-bell's  note!  which,  full  and 

deep, 
Unmixed  with  aught  of  less  majestic  tone, 
While  all  the  murmurs  of  existence  sleep, 
Swells  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  alone ! 
Silent  the  throngs  that  fill  the  darkened  street, 
Silent  the  slumbering  Thames,  the  lonely  mart; 
And  all  is  still,  where  countless  thousands  meet, 
Save  the  full  throbbing  of  the  awe-struck  heart! 
AH  deeply,  strangely,  fearfully  serene, 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th'  avenging  one  hod 

been. 


XIII. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  beauty— his  farewell, 
Unlike  the  world  he  leaves,  is  calmly  bright; 
And  his  last  mellowed  rays  around  us  dwell, 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight.  J 

They  smile  and  fade— but,  when  the  day  is  o'er,    j 
What  slow   procession   moves,  with    measured 


A  cloud  hangs  o'er  us— "the  bright  day  is  done,"* 
And  with  a  father's  hopes,  a  natioriajsi. 
And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthful  breast, 
Whose  soul  with  thine  had  mingled  every  tfceuglt; 
He,  with  thine  early,  fond  affections  blest, 
Lord  of  a  mind  with  all  things  lovely  fraught; 
What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye,  that  earth, 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of  thy 
worth? 

XVL 

Oh !  there  an  •)■*%  for  nature  too  intense, 
Whose  first  rude  shock  but  stupefies  the  sod; 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  overlaboured  sense 
Strength  e'en  to  feel  at  once  their  dread  coated 
But  when  lis  past,  that  still  and  speechless fasv 
Of  the  sealed  bosom,  and  the  tearless  eye, 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes,  with  ten**!  power, 
To  grasp  the  fulness  of  its  agony! 
Its  death-like  torpor  vanished — and  its  doom. 
To  cast  its  own  dark  hues  o'er  life  and  natoe* 
bloom. 

xvn 

And  such  his  lot,  whom  thou  hast  loved  and  bit, 
I  Spirit!  thus  early  to  thy  home  recalled! 
So  sinks  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft, 
A  warrior*  heart!  by  danger  ne'er  appalled. 
Years  may  pass  on— and,  as  they  roll  along, 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life  a  unheeding  throng, 
May,  though  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  blend; 
Yet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  hbmuid, 
Shall  thy  loved  image  dwell,  in  Memory's  temple 
shrined. 


xvni. 


away. 


XIV. 


But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile, 

Where,  in  the  house  of  silence,  kings  repose; 


tread? —  I 

Lo!   those  who  weep,  with  her  who  weeps  no  yct  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 

more,  !  Aught  from  his  grief,  whose  spirit  dwells  with 

A  solemn  train— the  mourners  and  the  dead!         |         thee; 

While,  throned  on  high,  the  moon's  untroubled  ray  Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  bnlT 
Looks' down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing  thus  But  all  it  was— oh!  never  more  shall  be— 

I  The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhrlmed  by  winter-snow. 

!  Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  and  showers  re- 

I         turn; 

1  The  faded  cheek  again  with  health  may  glow, 

TTucir,  i«i  ..»«-  .— 1 »-     r m      !  And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance  bum; 

There,  through  the  dim  arcade,  and  pillared  aisle,  put  tne  pUrc  fre8hness  of  the  mind's  youn?  Wotfa. 
The  funeral-torch  its  deep-red  radiance  throws.  ;  Qnce  j^  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  wmb. 
There  pall,  and  canopy  and  sacred  strain, 

And  all  around  the  stamp  of  wo  may  bear ;  XIX. 

But  Grief,  to  whose  full  heart  those  forms  are  vain,  But  th0u— thine  hour  of  agony  b  o'er, 
Grief  unexpressed,  unsoothed  by  them— is  there.    ■  ^nj  thv  j^gf  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run, 
No  darker  hour  hath  Fate  for  him  who  mourns,     ^^e  Faith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  nonwi*. 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust  to  dust,  re-  TcUg  that  thv  crown— though  not  on  earth— « 
turns. 


XV. 

We  mourn— but  not  thy  fate,  departed  One! 
We  pity— but  the  living,  not  the  deadj 


won. 


'  «  The  bright  day  is  done, 
And  we  are  for  the  dark." 

Shoktptart- 
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Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hut  known 
Nought  but  JjsB  bloom  and  sunshine—  and  for  thee, 
Child  of  propitious  stars!  for  thee  alone, 

course  of  love  ran  smooth,*  and  brightly 


Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  could  be  given, 
It  is  enough  lor  earth,  to  catch  one  glimpse  of 
heaven. 

XX. 

"What  though,  ere  yet  the  noonday  of  thy  fan* 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  Englsjtf  s  eye, 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  toy  spirit  camel 
Ours  is  that  loss — and  thou  wert  blest  to  die! 
Thou  might'st  have  Hved  to  dark  and  evil  years, 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast ; 
But  thy  spring-morn  was  all  undimmed  by  tears, 
And  thou  wert  loved  and  cherished  to  the  last ! 
And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in  ruder  tone, 
Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  alone. 

XXI. 

Daughter  of  Kings !  from  that  high  sphere  look 

down, 
Where  still  in  hope,  affection's  thoughts  may  rise; 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal  crown, 
Which  earth  displayed  to  claim  thee  from  the  skies. 
Look  down!  and  if  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear, 
Soothe,  though  unseen,  the  hearts  that  mourn  in 

vain, 
And,  in  their  hours  of  loneliness — be  near ! 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here— and  one  faint  sigh, 
Oh !  tell  those  hearts,  hath  made  that  bliss  eternity  1 
Nov.  23, 1817. 

BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST.t 

T  was  night  in  Babylon :  yet  many  a  beam, 
Of  lamps  far-glittering  from  her  domes  on  high, 
Shone,  brightly  mingling  in  Euphrates'  stream, 
With  the  clear  stars  of  that  Chaldean  sky, 
Whose  azure  knows  no  cloud :— each  whispered 

sigh 
Of  the  soft  night-breeze  through  her  terrace- 
bowers 
Bore  deepening  tones  of  joy  and  melody, 
O'er  an  illumined  wilderness  of  flowers; 
And  the  glad  city's  voice  went  up  from  all  her 
towers. 

But  prouder  mirth  was  in  the  kingly  hall, 
Where,  'midst  adoring  slaves,  a  gorgeous  band ! 
High  at  the  stately  midnight  festival, 
Belshazzar   sat  enthroned. — There  Luxury's 
hand 


*  u  The  conns  of  tros  tors  never  did  MB  smooth." 
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Had  showered  around  all  treasures  that  expand 
Beneath  the  burning  East;— all  gems  that  pour 
The  sunbeams  back ; — all  sweets  of  many  a  land, 
Whose  gales  wait  incense  from  their  spicy  shore ; 
-But  mortal  pride  looked  on,  and  still  demanded 
more. 

With  richer  zest  the  banquet  may  be  fraught, 
A  loftier  theme  may  swell  th'  exumng  strain! 
The  Lord  of  nations  spoke, — and  forth  were 

brought 
The  spoils  of  Salem's  devastated  fane : 
Thrice  holy  vessels ! — pure  from  earthly  stain, 
And  set  Apart,  and  sanctified  to  Him, 
Who  deigned  within  the  oracle  to  reign, 
Revealed,  yet  shadowed ;  making  noon-day  ofti, 
To  that  most  glorious  cloud  between  the  Cheru- 
bim. 

€ 

They  came,  and  louder  pealed  the  voice  of  song, 
And  pride  flashed  brighter  from  the  kindling 

eye, 
And  He  who  sleeps  not  heard  th'  elated  throng, 
In  mirth  that  plays  with  thunderbolts,  defy 
The  Rock  of  Zion!— Fill  the  nectar  high, 
High  in  the  cups  of  consecrated  gold ! 
And  crown  the  bowl  with  garlands,  ere  they  die, 
And  bid  the  censers  of  the  Temple  hold 
Offerings  to  Babel's  gods,  the  mighty  ones  of  old ! 

Peace ! — is  it  but  a  phantom  of  the  brain,    v 
Thus  shadowed  forth  the  senses  to  appal, 
Yon  fearful  vision  1 — Who  shall  gaze  again 
To  search  its  cause  1 — Along  the  illumined  wall, 
Startling,  yet  riveting  the  eyes  of  all, 
Darkly  it  moves, — a  hand,  a  human  hand, 
O'er  the  bright  lamps  of  that  resplendent  hall 
In  silence  tracing,  as  a  mystic  wand, 
Words  all  unknown,  the  tongue  of  some  far  dis- 
tant land. 

There  are  pale  cheeks  around  the  regal  board, 
And  quivering  lips  and  whispers  deep  and  low, 
And  fitful  starts !— the  wine  in  triumph  poured, 
Untasted  foams,  the  song  hath  ceased  to  flow. 
The  waving  censer  drops  to  earth — and  lo ! 
•  The  King  of  Men,  thtJluler,  girt  with  might  " 
Trembles  before  a  sftyuow!— Say  not  so! 
— The  child  of  dust,  with  guilt's  foreboding 

sight, 
Shrinks  from  thq  Dread  Unknown,  th'  avenging 

Infinite  1 

But  haste  ye!— bring  Chaldea's gifted  seers, 
The  men  of  prescience! — haply  to  their  eyes, 
Which  track  the  future  through  the  rolling 

spheres, 
Yon  mystkrsign  may  speak  in  prophecies. 
They  come— the  readers  of  the  midnight  skies, 
Tr*ey  that  t^ewic*  to  risions— but  m  vain! 
8t3  wrapt  in  clouds  the  awful  secret  Mis, 


■■* 
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It  hath  do  language  'midst  the  starry  train, 
Earth  has  no  gifted  tongue  Heaven's  mysteries  to 
explain. 

Then  stood  forth  one,  a  child  of  other  sires, 
And  other  inspiration! — One  of  those 
Who  on  the  willows  hung  their  captive  lyres, 
And  sat,  and  wept,  where  Ratal's  river  flows. 
His  eye  was  bright,  and  yet  the  deep  rei>oso 
Of  his  pale  features  half  o'erawed  the  mind, 
And  imaged  forth  a  soul,  whose  joys  and  woes 
Were  of  a  loftier  stamp  than  aught  assigned 
To  earth ;  a  being  sealed  and  severed  from  man- 
kind. 

Yes! — what  was  earth  to  him,  whose   spirit 

l>asscd 
Time's  utmost  bounds] — on  whose  unshrinking 

sight 
Ten  thousand  shapes  of  burning  glory  cast 
Their  full  resplendence  1 — Majesty  and  might. 
Were  in  his  dream* ; — lor  him  the  veil  of  light 
Shrouding  heaven's  inmost  sanctuary  and  throne. 
The  curtain  of  th'  unutterably  bright 
Was  raised ! — to  him.  in  fearful  splendour  shown, 
Ancient  of  days!  e'en  thou  mad'st  thy  dread  pre- 
sence known. 

lie  spoke : — the  shadows  of  the  thing*  to  come 
Passed  o'er  his  soul : — "  O  King,  elate  in  pride ! 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  writing  of  thy  doom, 
The  one,  the  li\ing  God,  by  thee  defied! 
He  in  whose  balance  earthly  lords  an*  tried, 
Hath  weighed,  and  found  thee  wanting.     'T  is 

decreed 
The  conqueror's  hands  thy  kingdom  shall  divide, 
The  stranger  to  thy  throne  of  power  succeed! 
The  days  are  full,  they  come ; — the  Persian  and 
the  Mede !'! 

There  fell  a  moment's  thrilling  silence  round, 
A  breathless  pause !  the  hu>h  of  hearts  that  heat 
And  limbs  that  quiver: — is  there  not  a  sound, 
A  gathering  cry,  a  tread  of  hurrying  feet  1 
— fT  was  but  some  echo,  in  the  crowded  street, 
Of  far-heard  revelry  ;  the  shuiit.  the  song. 
The  measured  dance  to  music  wildly  cwret, 
That    speeds    the    stars    their   joyous  course 
along ; — 
Away!  not  let  a  dream  disturb  the  festal  throng! 

Peace  yet  again! — Hark  !  step  in  tumult  flying. 
Steeds  rushing  on  as  o'er  a  battle-field ! 
The  shout  of  hos»ts  exulting  or  defying. 
The  press  of  multitudes  that  strive  or  yield! 
And  the  loud,  startling  clash  of  *]>enr  and  shield. 
Sudden  as  earthquake's  burst ! — and,  blent  with 

these, 
The  last  wild  shriek  of  those  whose  doom  is 

sealed 
In  their  full  mirth! — .ill  defining  on  the  breeze, 
As  the  long  stormy  roar  of  far-advancing  seas! 


And  nearer  yet  the  trumpet's  blast  is  swelling, 
Loud,  shrill,  and  savage,  drowning  every  cry ! 
And  lo!  the  spoiler  in  the  regal  dueling, 
Death  bursting  on  the  halls  of  revelry1 
Ere  on  their  brows  one  fragile  rose-leaf  die. 
The  sword  hath  raged  through  joy  s  devotri 

train, 
Ere  one  bright  star  he  faded  from  the  sky. 
Red  flames,  like  banners,  wave  from  d.«oe  i&c 

fane, 
Empire  is  lost  and  won,  Bclshazzar  with  thr  slain. 

4 

Fallen  is  the  golden  city !  in  the  dust 
Spoiled  of  her  crown,  dismantled  of  her  fu». 
She  that  hath  made  the  Strength  of  Tc««a 

her  trust, 
Weeps  by  her  dead,  supremely  desolate! 
She  that  beheld  the  nations  at  her  gate. 
Thronging  in  homage,  shall  be  called  do  afft 
Lady  of  kingdoms! — Who  shall  nwcra  be 

fate! 
Her  guilt  is  full,  her  march  of  triumph  or  — 
— What  widowed  land  shall  now  fur  widawaHC 
deplore? 

Sit  thou  in  silence !    Thou  thit  wert  errthraic 
On  many  waters !  thou  whose  au^urf  w*J. 
The  language  of  the  planets,  and  disavEeJ 
The  mighty  name  it  blazons  ' — V«l  thy  fcwi 
Daughter  of  Babylon !  the  sword  is  red 
From  thy  destroyers'  harvest,  and  the  roke 
Is  on  thee,  O  most  proud !— 46r  thou  has:  nil 
"I  am,  and  none  beside!" — Th'  Eternal  spete. 
Thy  glory  was  a  siwil,  thine  idol-gods  were  broke. 

But  go  thou  forth,  O  Israel!  wake!  rejoi:*' 
Be  clothed  with  strength,  as  in  thine  ancts: 

day! 
Renew  the  sound  of  harps,  th*  exultir.*  *  w . 
The  mirth  of  timbrels! — loose  the  c^xs..  tai 

sav 
God  hath  redeemed  his  people ! — from  dwai 
The  silent  and  the  trampled  shall  aris»»; 
— Awake;  put  on  thy  beautiful  array, 
Oh  long-forsaken  Zion !  to  the  skies 
Send  up  on  every  wind  thy  choral  mc'od:?*: 

And  lift  thy  head ! — Behold  thy  son*  Ti:±—.~I 
Redeemed  from  exile,  ransomed  from  tw  *is^ 
Li^ht  hath  revisited  the  house  of  m-tu.T.ir^ 
She  that  on  Judah's  mountains  wrj  t  in  ■•■*.: 
Feeause  her  children  were  not — dwells  \z\lt 
Girt  with  the  lovely! — through  thy  stxrtu-.f* 

more, 
City  of  God!  shall  pass  the  bridal  train. 
And   the  bright   lamps  their    festive  raLi.v 

]Hiur, 
And  the  triumphal  hymns  the  jv>y  of  youth  re- 
store ! 
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Tu,  it  is  otm!— taw  field  is  won, 

A  dark  and  evil  field! 
Lift  from  the  ground  my  noble  son, 
And  bear  him  homewards  on  his  bloody  shield  1 

Let  me  not  hear  your  trumpets  ring, 

Swell  not  the  battle-horn  1 

Thoughts  far  too  sad  those  notes  will  bring, 

When  to  the  grave  my  glorious  flower  is  borne! 

4 
Speak  not  of  victory !— in  the  name 

There  is  too  much  of  wo ! 

Hushed  be  the  empty  voice  of  Fame — 

Call  me  back  At*  whose  graceful  head  is  low. 

Speak  not  of  victory! — from  my  hafts 

The  sunny  hour  is  gone ! 
The  ancient  banner  on  my  walls 
Must  sink  ere  long — I  had  but  him— but  one ! 

Within  the  dwelling  of  my  sires 

The  hearths  will  soon  be  cold, 
With  me  roust  die  the  beacon-fires 
That  streamed  at  midnight  from  the  mountain- 
hold. 

And  let  them  fade,  since  this  must  be, 

My  lovely  and  my  brave! 
Was  thy  bright  blood  poured  forth  forme, 
And  is  there  but  lor  stately  youth  a  grave  7 

Speak  to  me  once  again,  my  boy! 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  my  call  1 
Thou  wert  so  full  of  life  and  joy, 
I  had  not  dreampt  of  f  Ate— that  thou  couklst  M! 

Thy  mother  watches  from  the  steep 

For  thy  returning  plume ; 

How  shall  I  tell  her  that  thy  sleep 

It  of  the  silent  bouse,  th'  untimely  tomb? 

Thou  didst  not  seem  as  one  to  die, 
With  all  thy  young  renown! 
— Ye  saw  his  falchion's  flash  on  high, 
In  the  mid-fight,  when  spears  and 
down! 


crests  went 


Slow  be  your  march ! — the  field  is  won! 

A  dark  and  evil  field! 
Lift  from  the  ground  my  noble  son, 
And  bear  him  homewards  on  his  bloody  shield. 


THE  TOMBS  OF  PLATJE  A 

FROM  A  PA1KT1NO  BY  WILLIAMS. 

And  there  they  sleep ! — the  men  who  stood 

In  arms  before  th'  exulting  sun, 

And  bathed  their  spears  in  Persian  blood, 


They  sleep !— th'  Olympic  wreaths  are  deed, 
Th'  Athenian  lyres  are  hushed  and  gone ; 
The  Dorian  voioe  of  song  is  fled — 
•—Slumber,  ye  naghtyl  slumber  deeply  on ! 

They  sleep,  and  seems  not  all  around 
As  hallowed  unto  glory's  tomb? 
Silence  is  on  the  battle  ground, 
The  heavens  are  loaded  with  a  breathless  gloom. 

And  stars  are  watching  on  their  height, 
But  dimly  seen  through  mist  and  cloud, 
And  still  and  solemn  is  the  light 
Which  folds  the  plain,  as  with  a  glimmering  shroud. 

And  thou,  pale  night-queen!  here  thy  beams 
Are  not  as  those  the  shepherd  loves,  * 

Nor  look  they  down  on  shining  streams, 
By  Naiads  haunted,  in  their  laurel  groves: 

Thou  seest  no  pastoral  hamlet  sleep, 
In  shadowy  quiet,  'midst  its  vines ; 
No  temple  gleaming  from  the  steep, 
'Midst  the  gray  olives,  or  the  mountain  pines : 

But  oVr  a  dim  and  boundless  waste, 
Thy  rays,  e'en  like  a  tomb-lamp's,  brood, 
Where  man's  departed  steps  are  traced 
But  by  his  dust,  amidst  the  solitude. 

And  be  it  thus !— What  slave  shall  tread 
O'er  freedom's  ancient  battle-plains? 
•      Let  deserts  wrap  the  glorious  dead, 
When  their  bright  land  sits  weeping  o'er  her 
chains: 

Here,  where  the  Persian  clarion  rung, 
And  where  the  Spartan  sword  flashed  high, 
And  where  the  Pcan  strains  were  sung, 
From  year  to  year  swelled  on  by  liberty  ( 

Here  should  no  voice,  no  sound,  be  heard, 
Until  the  bonds  of  Greece  be  riven, 
Save  of  the  leader's  charging  word, 
Or  the  shrill  trumpet,  pealing  up  through  heaven! 

Rest  in  your  silent  homes,  ye  brave ! 
No  vines  festoon  your  lonely  tree  !♦ 
No  harvest  o'er  your  war-fields  wave. 
Till  rushing  winds  proclaim — the  land  is  free ! 


THE  VIEW  FROM  CA8TRI.' 

FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM*. 

There  have  been  bright  and  glorious  pageants 

here, 
Where  now  graystones  and  moss-grown  columns 

lie; 


*  A  single  urns  appeals  In  Mr.  Williamrt  unpnaws  pie- 
And  taught  the  earth  how  freedom  might  be  won.  taw. 
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There  have  been  words,  which  earth  grew  pale 

to  hear, 
Breathed  from  the  cavern's  misty  ehamben  nigh  : 
There  have  been  voices,  through  the  sunny  sky, 
And  the  pine-woods,  their  choral  hymn-notes 

sending, 
And  reeds  and  lyres,  their  Dorian  melody, 
With  incense-clouds  around  the  temple  blending, 
And  throngs,  with  laurel-boughs,  before  the  altar 

bending. 

There  have  been  treasures  of  the  seas  and  isles 
Brought  to  the  day-god's  now  forsaken  throne: 
Thunders  have  pealed  along  the  rock-defiles, 
When  the  tar-echoing  battlo-horn  made  known 
That  foes  were  on  their  way ! — the  deep-wind's 

moan 
Hath  chilled  the  invader's  heart  with  secret  fear, 
And  from  the  Sibyl-grottoes,  wild  and  lone, 
Storms  have  gone  forth,  which,  in  their  fierce 

career, 
From  his  bold  hand  have  struck  the  banner  and 

the  spear. 

The  shrine  hath  sunk !— but  thou  unchanged 

art  there ! 
Mount  of  the  voice  and  vision,  robed  with  dreams! 
Unchanged,  and  rushing  through  the  radiant  air, 
With  thy   dark-waving    pines,   and    flashing 

streams, 
And  all  thy  founts  of  song !  their  bright  course 

teems 
With  inspiration  yet ;  and  each  dim  haze, 
Or  golden  cloud  which  floats  around  thee,  seems 
As  with  its  mantle,  veiling  from  our  gaze 
The  mysteries  of  the  past,  the  gods  of  elder  days! 

Away,  vain  phantasies! — doth  less  of  power 
Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  cliffs  invest, 
Though  in  deep  stillness  now,  the  ruin's  flower 
Wave  o'er  the  pillars  mouldering  on  thy  breast? 
— Lift  through  the  free  blue  heavens  thine  arrowy 

crest ! 
Let  the  great  rocks  their  solitude  regain ! 
No  Delphian  lyres  now  break  thy  noontide  rest 
With  their  full  chords : — but  silent  be  the  strain ! 
Thou  hast  a  mightier  voice  to  speak  th'  Eternal's 
reign!* 


THE  FESTAL  HOUR. 

When  arc  the  lessons  given 
That  shako  the  startled  earth  ] — When  wakes  the 

foe, 
While  the  friend  sleeps! — When  falls  the  traitor's 
blow? 
When  are  proud  sceptres  riven, 

*  This,  with  the  preceding,  and  several  of  the  following 
pieces,  have  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


High  hopes  o'erthrown  I — It  ia,  when  lands  rejoice, 
When  cities  Maze,  and  lift  tV  exalting  voice, 
And  wave  their  banners  to  the  kindling  heaven! 


Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  f 
When  mirth  overflows,  then  tremble  !-7mn 

night 
Of  gorgeous  revel,  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  fight, 

When  through  the  regal  bower 
The  trumpet  pealed,  ere  yet  the  song  was  dose, 
And  there  were  shrieks  in  golden  Babylon, 
And  trampling  armies,  ruthless  in  their  power. 

The  marble  shrine*  were  crowned: 
Young  voices,  through  the  blue  Athenian  sky, 
And  Dorian  reeds,  made  summer-melody, 

And  censers  waved  around ; 
And  lyres  were  strung,  and  bright  Ubenons  pseud. 
When,  through  the  street*,  flashed  out  the  arctf- 

ing  sword, 
Fearless  and  free,  the  sword  with  myrtles  bousa* 

Through  Rome  a  triumph  passed. 
Rich  in  her  sun-god's  mantling  beams  went  by 
That  long  array  of  glorious  pageantry, 

With  shout  and  trumpet-blast. 
An  empire's  gems  their  starry  splendor  shed 
O'er  the  proud  march;  a  king  in  chains  was  U; 
A  stately  victor,  crowned  and  robed,  came  last* 

And  many  a  Dryad's  bower 
Had  lent  the  laurels,  which  in  waving  play, 
Stirred  the  warm  air,  and  glistened  round  bis  way, 

As  a  quick-flashing  shower. 
— O'er  his  own  porch,  meantime,  the  cy  press  huag. 
Through  his  fair  halls  a  cry  of  anguish  rung — 
Wo  for  the  dead!— the  father's  broken  flower! 

A  sound  of  lyre  and  song, 
In  the  still  night,  went  floating  o'er  the  >"3e. 
Whose  waves,  by  many  an  old   mysterious  file, 

Swept  with  that  voice  along ; 
And  lamps  were  shining  o'er  the  red  wine 'i  fbaa. 
Where  a  chief  revelled  in  a  monarch's  dome, 
And  fresh  rose-garlands  decked  a  glittering  throng. 

'T  was  Antony  that  bade 
The  joyous  chords  ring  out ! — but  strains  arose 
Of  wilder  omen  at  the  banquet's  close! 

Sounds  by  no  mortal  made* 
Shook  Alexandria  through  her  streets  that  rugbs. 
And  passed — and  with  another  sunset's  light. 
The  kingly  Roman  on  his  bier  was  laid. 


*  The  sword  of  Harmodlua 

\  Paulus  JEmilius,  one  of  whose  sons  died  a  few  Jan  * 
fore,  and  another  shortly  after,  his  triumph  on  the  cony** 
of  Macedon,  when  Perseus,  king  of  that  country,  was  iei  - 
chains. 

t  See  the  description  giren  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  1: 
tony,  of  the  supernatural  sounds  heard  in  the  streets  of  ass 
andria,  the  night  before  Antony's  death. 
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Bright  'midst  it*  vineyards  lay 
The  fair  Campanian<city,*  with  its  towers 
And  temples  gleaming  through  dark  olive-bowers, 

Clear  in  the  golden  day ; 
Joy  was  around  it  as  the  glowing  sky, 
And  crowds  had  filled  its  halls  of  revelry, 
And  all  the  sunny  air  was  music's  way. 

A  cloud  came  o'er  the  face 
Of  Italy's  rich  heaven! — its  crystal  blue 
"Was  changed,  and  deepened  to  a  wrathful  hue 

Of  night,  o'ershadowing  space, 
As  with  the  wings  of  death! — ia  all  his  power 
Vesuvius  woke,  and  hurled  the  burning  shower, 
And  who  could  tell  the  buried  city's  place  7 

Such  things  have  been  of  yore, 
In  the  gay  regions  where  the  citrons  blow, 
And  purple  summers  all  their  sleepy  glow 

On  the  grape-clusters  pour; 
And  where  the  palms  to  spicy  winds  are  waving, 
Along  clear  seas  of  melted  sapphire,  laving, 
.  As  with  a  flow  of  light,  their  southern  shore. 

Turn  we  to  other  climes ! 
Far  in  the  Druid- Isle  a  feast  was  spread, 
'Midst  the  rock-altars  of  the  warrior-dead, t 

And  ancient  battle-rhymes 
Were  chanted  to  the  harp ;  and  yellow  mead 
Went  flowing  round,  and  tales  of  martial  deed, 
And  lofty  songs  of  Britain's  elder  time. 

But  ere  the  giant-fane 

Cast  its  broad  shadows  on  the  robe  of  even, 

Hushed  were  the  bards,  and,  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
O'er  that  old  burial-plain 

Flashed  the  keen  Saxon  dagger! — Blood  was 
streaming, 

Where  late  the  mead-cup  to  the  sun  was  gleam- 
ing, 

And  Britain's  hearths  were  heaped  that  night  in 
vain. 

For  they  returned  no  more! 
They  that  went  forth  at  morn,  with  reckless  heart, 
In  that  fierce  banquet's  mirth  to  bear  their  part ; 

And  on  the  rushy  floor, 
And  the  bright  spears  and  bucklers  of  the  walls, 
The  high  wood-fires  were  blazing  in  their  halls ; 
But  not  for  them — they  slept — their  feast  was  o'er ! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour ! 
Ay,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'er  flows! 
Tame  down  the  swelling  heart! — the  bridal  lose, 

And  the  rich  myrtle's  flower 

*  Herculaneum,  of  which  it  is  related,  that  all  lbs  Inha- 
bitants were  assembled  in  the  theatres,  when  the  shower  of 
ashes,  which  covered  the  city,  descended. 

t  Stonehenge,  said  by  some  traditions  to  have  been  erected 

to  the  memory  of  Ambrosias,  m  early  British  king;  sad  by 

^tkt.,  itM»ntinn#rf  —  m.  ™™"mfntal  rwfftd  flf  the  msssjcrnfff 

Briush  duels  here  alluded  to. 
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Have  veiled  the  sword!— Red  wines  have  sparkled 

flsBt 

From  venomed  sublets,  and  sotVwreezes  passed, 
With  fatal  perfhflfe,  through  the  revel's  bower. 

Twine  the  young  glowing  wreath! 
But  pour  not  all  your  spirit  in  the  song, 
Which  through  the  sky's  deep  azure  floats  along, 

Like  summer's  quickening  breath! 
The  ground  is  hollow  in  the  path  of  mirth, 
Oh !  far  too  daring  seems  the  joy  of  earth, 
So  darkly  pressed  and  girdled  in  by  death! 


SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MOR- 
GARTEN. 


"  In  the  year  1315,  Switzerland  was  invaded  by  Doke  Leo- 
pold of  Austria,  with  a  formidable  army.  It  is  well  attested, 
that  this  prince  repeatedly  declared  he  ■would  trample  the 
audacious  rustics  under  his  feet ;'  and  that  he  had  procured  a 
large  stock  of  cordage,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  their  chiefs, 
and  putting  them  to  death. 

"The  16th  October,  1315,  dawned.  The  sun  darted  its  first 
rays  on  the  shields  and  armour  of  the  advancing  host;  and 
this  being  the  first  army  ever  known  to  have  attempted  the 
frontiers  of  the  cantons,  the  Swiss  viewed  lis  long  line  with 
various  emotions.  Montfort  de  Tettnang  led  the  cavalry  into 
the  narrow  pass,  and  soon  filled  the  whole  space  between  the 
mountain  (Mount  Battel)  and  the  lake.  The  fifty  men  on  the 
eminence  (above  Morgarten)  raised  a  sudden  shout,  and  rolled 
down  heaps  of  rocks  and  stones  among  the  crowded  ranks. 
The  confederates  on  the  mountain,  perceiving  the  impression 
made  by  this  attack,  rushed  down  in  close  array,  and  fell  upon 
the  flank  of  the  disordered  column.  With  massy  clubs  they 
dashed  in  pieces  the  armour  of  the  enemy,  and  dealt  their 
Mows  and  thrusts  with  long  pikes.  The  narrowness  of  the 
defile  admitted  of  no  evolutions,  and  a  slight  frost  having  in- 
jured the  road,  the  horses  were  impeded  in  all  their  motions ; 
many  leaped  into  the  lake;  all  were  startled ;  and  at  last  the 
whole  column  gave  way,  and  fell  suddenly  back  on  the  in- 
fantry ;  and  these  bat,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  did  not 
allow  them  to  open  their  files,  were  run  over  by  the  fugitive* 
and  many  of  thein  trampled  to  death.  A  general  rout  ensued, 
and  Duke  Leopold  was,  with  much  difficulty,  rescued  by  a 
peasant,  who  led  him  to  Winterthur,  where  the  historian  of 
the  times  saw  him  arrive  in  the  evening,  pale,  sullen,  and  dis- 
mayed "—Planta'i  Hittory  of  the  l&foclic  Confederacy. 

The  wine-month*  shone  in  its  golden  prime, 

And  the  red  grapes  clustering  hung, 
But  a  deeper  sound  through  the  SwiUcr's  dime, 
Than  the  vintage  music,  rung. 
A  sound,  through  vaulted  cave* 
A  sound,  through  echoing  glen 
Like  the  hollow  swell  of  a  rushing  wave ; 
— 'T  was  the  tread  of  steel-girt  men. 

And  a  trumpet,  pealing  wild  and  far, 
'Midst  the  ancient  rocks  was  blown, 

Till  the  Alps  replied  to  that  voice  of  war, 
With  a  thousand  of  their  own. 


Wine-monik,  the  German  name  for  Oddest 
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And  thnagh  the  fcrest  glooms 
Fbxjhed  helmets  to  the  day, 
Andthewm^weretoMuic^ighUj 
UketheUi^^Mmghsk^arpUj. 


In  HmHV  wfldi  then  wasglauning  Had, 

Ai  tb#host  of  the  Austrian  passed; 
Andthlrfaireckhoni'ftrocbswitha 
Made  mirth  of  his  clarkm'a  blast. 
Up  'mid*  the  Righi*  snows 
The  stormy  inarch  was  heard, 
With  the  charger'itramp, whence  fire  spsrfcsross, 
And  the  leader's  gathering  word. 

But  a  band,  the  noblest  hand  of  all, 

Through  the  rude  Morgarten  strait, 

yyj*h  M^y^—fl  streamers  yd  l^iw  talL 

Moved  onwards,  in  princely  state. 

They  came  with  heavy  chains 

For  the  wseasieanisnrt  so  long — 

— Bat  amidstus  Alp-domains, 

The  herosmejrtsjmk  strong  I 

The  son  wdtfartdening  the  donas  of  mom 

When  they  entered  the  rock-defile, 
And  shrill  as  a  joyous  hunter's  horn 
Their  buglet  rung  the  while. 
But  on  the  misty  height, 
Whore  the  mountain-people  stood, 
There  was  stillness,  as  of  night, 
When  storms  at  distance  brood.  * 

Then  was  stflmess,  as  of  deep  dead  night, 

And  a  panes    hut  not  of  fear, 
While  the  Switsers  gazed  on  the  gathering  might 
Of  the  hostile  shield  and  spear. 
On  wound  those  columns  bright 
Between  the  lake  and  wood, 
But  they  looked  not  to  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain -people  stood. 

The  pass  was  filled  with  their  serried  power, 

All  helmed  and  mail-arrayed, 
And  their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thunder-shower 
In  the  rustling  forest-shade. 
There  were  prince  and  crested  knight, 
Hemmed  in  by  cliff  and  flood, 
When  a  shout  arose  from  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

And  the  nUfr  rocks  came  bounding  down, 

Their  stsjwMsoes  among, 
With  a  joyous  whirl  from  the  summit  thrown — 

— Ohl  the  herdsman's  arm  is  strong ! 

•  Hadi,  a  wild  district  In  the  canton  of  Berne. 

t  Schrackhorn,  the  peak  of  terror,  a  mountain  in  (he  can* 
ion  of  Berne. 

t  BigM,  a  moonuin  in  the  canton  of  Schwjts. 


They 

FronAlptoAIpni-pssy, 
When  the  echoes 

world, 
And  the  pines  are  borne  away, 


The  n-wsjods  crashed  on  the) 

And  the  Switssrs  rashed  from  high. 
With  a  sudden  charge,  on  the  flower  m 
Of  the  Austrian  chivalry : 
like  hunters  of  the  deer, 
They  stormed  the  narrow  del, 
And  first  m  the  shock,  with  Urfs 
WasthearnofWiSamTeILt 

Then  was  tumult  in  the  crowded 

AiidacryofwiUbmusny, 
And  many  a  warrior  net  his  mas 
From  a  peasant's  hand  that  day! 
And  the  empire's  banner  then. 
Prom  its  place  of  waving  Asa, 
Went  down  bsson  the) 
The  men  of  the 


With  their  pikes  and 

The  cuirass  and  the  ekdsJd, 
And  the  war-horsi 

From  the  reapers  of  the 

The  field— but  not  of 

Proud  crests  end 
Strewn  o'er  it  thick  m  the 

In  the  autumn-tempssfs  way. 

Oh!  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  viewed, 

When  the  Austrian  turned  to  fly, 
And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  wmftftudf. 
Had  a  fearful  death  to  die! 
And  the  leader  of  the 
At  eve  unbelmed  was 
With  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wild*  afar, 
And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 

But  the  sons  of  the  land  which  the  fieeawa  I 

Went  back  from  the  battle-toil, 
To  their  cabin-homes  'midst  the  deep  grass  1 
All  burdened  with  royal  spoiL 
There  were  songs  and  festal  fires 
On  the  soaring  Alps  that  night, 
When  children  sprung  to  greet  their  sins, 
From  the  wild  Morgarten  fight 


•  Lauwine,  the  8w*s  name  lor  the  avakecha 

twniiam  Taffe  name  I*  f**""far»y  t*— » — 

lOO  fffillMHiBrstfBnT  ttL  sssjOaVeUtSIl* 

t  JV«tt«ea,iheMdBafthefoarcazrtoa*aato8»ei 
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CHORUS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  MANZONl's  '  CONTI  DI 
CABMAQNOLA.' 

Hark  I  from  the  right  hunts  forth  a  trumpet's 

sound! 
A  loud  shrill  trumpet  from  the  left  replies ! 
On  every  side,  hoarse  echoes  from  the  ground, 
To  the  quick  tramp  of  steeds  and  warriors  rise, 
Hollow  and  deep : — and  banners  all  around, 
Meet  hostile  banners  waving  through  the  skies. 
Here  steel-clad  bands  in  marshalled  order  shine, 
And  there  a  host  confronts  their  glittering  line. 

Lo  t  half  the  field  already  from  the  sight 
Hath  vanished,  hid  by  closing  groups  of  foes  1 
Swords  crossing  swords,  flash  lightning  o'er  the 

fight, 
And  the  strife  deepens,  and  the  life-blood  flows  t 
—Oh!  who  are  these? — What  stranger  in  his 

might 
Comes  bursting  on  the  lovely  land's  repose? 
-What  patriot  hearts  have  nobly  vowed  to  save 
native  soil,  and  make  its  dust  their  grave  ? 


One  race,  alas  1  these  foes,  one  kindred  race, 
Were  born  and  reared  the  same  bright  scenes 

among! 
The  stranger  calls  them  brothers—and  each  face 
That  brotherhood  reveals;— one  common  tongue 
Dwells  on  their  lips ; — the  earth  on  which  ye  trace 
Their  heart's  blood,  is  the  soil  from  whence  they 

sprung. 
One  mother  gave  them  birth — this  chosen  land, 
Girdled  with  Alps  and  seas,  by  Nature's  guardian 

hand. 

Oh,  grief  and  horror ! — Who  the  first  could  dare 
Against  a  brother's  breast  the  sword  to  wield  ? 
What  cause  unhallowed  and  accursed,  declare ! 
Hath  bathed  with  carnage  this  ignoble  field? 
— Think'st  thou  they  know?— they  but  inflict  and 

share 
Misery  and  death,  the  motive  unrevealed ! 
Sold  to  a  leader,  sold  himtetf  to  die, 
With  him  they  strive,  they  fall — and  ask  not  why. 

But  are  there  none  who  love  them? — Have  they 

none,    » 
No  wives,  no  mothers,  who  might  rush  between, 
And  win  with  tears  the  husband  and  the  son, 
Back  to  their  homes  from  this  polluted  scene? 
And  they,  whose  hearts,  when  life's  bright  day  is 

done, 
Unfold  to  thoughts  more  solemn  and  serene, 
Thoughts  of  the  tomb;  why  can  not  they  assuage 
The  stornwofpassion  with  the  voice  of  age? 


Ask  not ! — the  peasant  at  bis  cabin-door 
Sits,  eVlmly  pointing  to  the  distant  cloud 
Which  skirts  th*  hetaon,  menacing  to  pour 
Destruction  down;  o'er  fields  he  hath  not  ploughed. 
Thus,  where  no  echo  of  the  battle's  roar, 
Is  heard  afar,  e'en  thus  the  reckless  crowd 
In  tranquil  safety  number  o'er  the  slant) 
Or  tell  of  cities  burning  on  the  plain. 

There  mayst  thou  mark  the  boy,  with  earnest  gave, 
Fixed  on  his  mother's  lips,  intent  to  know, 
By  names  of  insult,  those,  whom  future  days 
Shall  see  him  meet  in  arms,  their  deadliest  foe ! 
There  proudly  many  a  glittering  dame  displays 
Bracelet  and  zone,  with  radiant  gems  that  glow, 
By  husbands,  lovers,  home  in  triumph  borne, 
From  the  sad  brides  of  fallen  warriors  torn. 

Wo  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquished !  Wo! 
The  earth  is  heaped,  is  loaded  with  the  slain, 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  cries  of  fury  grow, 
A  sea  of  blood  is  swelling  o'er  the  plain ! 
But  from  th'  embattled  front,  already,  lo ! 
A  band  recedes — it  flies — all  hope  is  vain, 
And  venal  hearts,  despairing  of  the  strife, 
Wake  to  the  love,  the  clinging  love  of  life. 

As  the  light  grain  disperses  in  the  sir, 
Borne  from  the  winnowing  by  the  gales  around, 
Thus  fly  the  vanquished,  in  their  wild  despair, 
Chased— severed — scattered— -o'er  the   ample 

ground1. 
But  mightier  bands,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Burst  on  their  flight — and  hark !  the  deepening 

sound 
Of  fierce  pursuit  1 — still  nearer  and  more  near, 
The  rush  of  war-steeds  trampling  in  the  rear ! 

The  day  is  won ; — they  fall — disarmed  they  yield, 
Low  at  the  conqueror's  feet  all  suppliant  lying ! 
'Midst  shouts  of  victory  pealing  o'er  the  field, 
Oh !  who  may  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  dying? 
— Haste  1  let  the  tale  of  triumph  be  revealed ! 
E'en  now  the  courier  to  his  steed  is  flying, 
He  spurs — he  speeds — with  tidings  of  the  day, 
To  rouse  up  cities  in  his  lightning  way. 

Why  pour  ye  thus  from  your  deserted  homes, 
Oh,  eager  multitudes!  around  him  pressing? 
Each  hurrying  where  his  breathless  courser  foams, 
Each  tongue,  each  eye,  infatuatsjAfti  confessing  I 
Know  ye  not  whence  th'  iU-omenWfce 


herald 

And  dare  ye  dream  he  comes  with  words  of  bless- 
ing? 
—Brothers,  by  brothers  slain,  lie  low  and  cold — 
Be  ye  content!  the  glorious  tale  is  told. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  joy,  th'  exulting  cry! 

They  deck  the  shrine,  they  swell  the  choral  strains; 

E'en  now  the  homicides  assail  the  sky 

With  psjans,  which  indignant  Heaven  disdains! 


hkmRbp 


woua 


But,  tan  the  •oaring  Alps,  the  stranger's  eye       Gomedd,  or  the  stone  of  assembly), m  me 

Looks  watchful  down  on  our  ensanguined  fbine,  Threheathmgofaewaed 

And  with  the  ernel  imptiin  of  a  foe,  ceremony  which  announced  the 

Numbers  the  mighty,  stretched  in  death  below.**  acoU,  or  nweting.  The  bards  always 

urn-coloured  robes,  with,  their 
Haete!  fonn  your  fines  again,  ye  brave  and  true! 

Haste,  hfjetel  your  triumphs  and  your  joys  sua- 

Th'  invader  comes;  your  banners  raise  anew, 
Rush  to  the  strife,  your  country's  cause  defending ! 
Victors!  why  pause  ye  1— Are  ye  weak  and  fewl 
Ay,  anon  he  deemed  you  I  and  for  tki§  descending, 
He  waits  yon  on  the  field  ye  know  too  well, 
The  same  red  war-field  where  your  brethren  feD. 


Oh!  thou  devoted  land!  that  canst  not  rear 
In  peace  thine  onspring;  thou,  the  lost  and  woo, 
The  feir  and  fetal  soil,  that  dost  appear 
Too  narrow  still  for  each  contending  son; 
Recent  the  sfmsjp;  in  his  fierce  career, 
Parting  thy  spssfc-thy  chastening  is  begun! 
And,  wresting  from  Ay  chiefs  the  guardian  sword, 
Foes  whom  ^jekne/er  hadst  wronged,  sit  proudly 
atthybomU 

Are  them  infatuate  tool  Oh!  who  hath  known 
A  people  e'er  by  gu&Vs  Tain  triumph  blest? 
The  wronged,  the  vanquished,  suffer  not  alone, 
Brief  is  the  joy  that  swells  th1  oppressor's  breast 
What  though  not  yet  his  day  of  pride  be  flown, 
Though  yet  Heaven's  vengeance  spare  his  tower- 
ing crest, 
Well  hath  it  murked  him— and  ordained  the  hour 
When  his  last  sigh  shall  own  its  mightier  power. 


the 


covered,  within  the  cutle  of 
OsmwV  Tnn$taHm  qf  ties 
LLyware 


Are  we  not  creatures  of  one  hand  divine  1 
Formed  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  born  1 
Kindred  alike,  where'er  our  skies  may  shine, 
Where'er  our  sight  first  drank  the  vital  morn! 
Brothers !  one  bond  around  our  souls  should  twine, 
And  wo  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn! 
Who  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts  to  earth, 
Who  bears  down  spirits  of  immortal  birth ! 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BARDS. 


WRITTEN   FOR  AN  EISTEDDVOD, 

WELSH  BARDS. 


OR  MEETING  OF 


field  •■  London,  May  VQd,  1823. 

The  Goneddau,  or  meetings  of  the  British 
bards,  were  anciently  ordained  to  be  held  in  the 
open  air,  on  some  conspicuous  situation,  whilst  the 
sun  was  above  the  horizon ;  or,  according  to  the 
expression  employed  on  these  occasions,  "in  the 
fece  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  eye  of  light"  The 
places  set  apart  for  this  purpose  were  marked  out 
by  a  circle  of  stones,  called  the  circle  of  federation. 
The  presiding  bard  stood  on  a  large  stone  (Maen 


Wim  met  our  hauls  of 

throng, 
Theyofthemosmtafaandthammfeessjfl 
They  raet-oh!  not  in  kingly  hal  or  bower, 
But  whom  wild  Nature  girt 
They 


They 

nors  graven, 
And  where  the  mrmnta  raiiilaiw  spray  nee 
And  where  dark  lakes  were 
And  midst  th' eternal  efifia, 
The  crested  Roman  in  fab  hoar  of  pride; 
And  where  the  Ctamdd*  on  its  lonely  hi, 
Bore  silent  record  of  the  mighty  stsa; 


eww* 


And  the  oaks  breathed 
Themthmngadtk' 
hmght, 

H  Oe  star's/**,  beneath  mw  eye  flight, 
And,  baring  unto  hem' 

Stood  in  the  yirrift 


Weflinighttliefflaysbslsfty\-scajn^thoee> 
From  Nature's  presence  tenfold  grandeur  caught : 
Well  might  bold  Freedom's  soul  pervade  us 

strains, 
Which  startled  eagles  from  their  lone  domtha, 
And,  like  a  breeze,  in  chwinloas  triumph,  west 
Up  through  the  blue  resounding  nrmament! 

Whence  came  the  echoes  to  those  nnmben  sgk? 
— » T  was  from  the  battle-fields  of  days  goae  if! 
And  from  the  tombs  of  heroes,  laid  to  rest 
With  their  good  swords,  upon   the  fsoanssVi 

breast; 
And  from  the  watch-towers  on  the  heights  ef  saw, 
Severed  by  cloud  and  storm,  from  all  below; 
And  the  tnrf-monnds,t  once  girt  by  ruddy  sasm. 
And  the  rock-altars  of  departed  yearn. 

Thence,  deeply  mingling  with  the  torrenftsc, 
The  winds  a  thousand  wild  responses  bom: 
And  the  green  land,  whose  every  vale  and  fsi 
Doth  shrine  the  memory  of  heroic 


*  Camedd,  a  rtooB-btrrow,  or  cairn. 
"  t  Cromlech,  a  Dnridkal  mooamem,  or 
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On  all  her  nils  a< 
8ent  forth  prood 
For  ua,  not  ours  the 
'Midst  the 
Not  where  great  N 
Fint  broke, 
Not  Dear  the 

brave. 
Not  br  the  moustaa-Z- 
In  these  late  oat*  we 
EryriVt  clifif  resocti 
But,  as  the  stream  tjc^ci 
The  carrent.  bumzof  fnm. 
To  bathe  toft  raks  A  -j 
From  Alpine glens,  or  tirnrat 
Alike,  in  ruskinz  streqpi  or 
■Holds  on  its 
Thus,  though  ocr  fac* 

and  free, 
Land  of  the  bard 
To  thee  our  thong 

long. 
Our  dreams  are 
Nor  neUour 
To  the  green 
Than  theirs, 

height, 
fit  the  ntrtifoBt. 
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The  stately  Hoaes  /  ~-»r;--™? 

How  beauuf a!  u«t  cutt 
Amidst  their  till  lzeevzk.  r?ws 

O'er  all  the  y^******  jsaaL 
The  deer  across 

Through 
And  the  swan  glides  past 

Of  some  rejoicing 
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The  merry  Homes  of  F-tt-sV 

Around  their  hearths  by  ri^i 
What  gladsome  looks  of 

Meet,  in  the  ruddy  KgtaT 
There  woman's  Toiee  flow* 

Or  ehildbood's  tale  ■  toil 
Or  lips  more  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  obi 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England 
How  softly  on  their  bowers 

Is  laid  the  holy 
ThatbrenUw 
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•I^yw,  a  kks  or 


And  making  all  the 
And  11111111141  happy 


Andtherefce 


The  n^rtMbweMt  there, 

im  rf  in  lmaih. 
Arid  the  vfalste  gleam  B» 


And  the  drooping  firing©  of  their  lanes  low, 
Half  veflsd  a  depth  of  nnftthnmefl  wo. 


Soriefy  she  stc«d--4lioa^l>er  fragile 
Seemed  struck  with  the  blight  of 

And  her  Jfend  pate  brow  had  a  dude 
Under  the  waves  of  her  dark  hair  worn. 


Aiid  a  b>ep  flush  passed,  bite  a  crimson  bj^ 
O'er  her  marble  cheek  hy  the  pine-fire's  blase; 
No  toft  hue  caoght  from  tte  south- wind's  breath, 
But  a  token  offeror,  at  strife  with  deeih. 

She  had  been  torn  from  her  home  away. 
With  her  long  Mi  crowned  for  her  bridal  day, 
And  brought  twwleof  the  horning  dreams 
That  haunt  the  exile  by  foreign  streams. 

They  bade  her  aing  of  her  distant  land- 
She  neld  its  lyre  with  a  trembling  hand, 
£111  the  spirit  its  blue  skies  had  giien  her,  woke, 
And  the  stream,  of  her  voice  into  mask  broke. 

Feint  was  the  strain,  in  its  first  wild  flow, 
Troubled  lis  murmur,  and  sad,  and  low; 
But  it  swelled  into  deeper  power  ere  long, 
As  the  breese  that  swept  over  her  soul  grew  strong. 

w  They  bid  me  sing  of  thee,  mine  own,  my  sunny 

land!  of  thee! 
Ami  not  parted  from  thy  shores  by  the  mouxn- 

foi-soonding  seal 
0oth  not  thy  shadow  wrap  my  soul  1— in  silence 

let  me  die, 
In  a  voiceless  dream  of  thy  silvery  founts  and  thy 

pure  deep  sapphire  sky; 
How  should  thy  lyre  give  here  its  wealth  of  buried 

sweetness  forth? 
Its  tones,  of  summer's  breathings  born,  to  the  wild 

winds  of  the  north? 

"  Yet  thus  it  shall  be  once,  once  more!— my  spirit 

shall  awake, 
And  through  the  mists  of  death  shine  out,  my 

country!  for  thy  sake! 
That  I  may  make  thee  known,  with  all  the  beauty 

and  the  light, 
And  the  glory  never  more  to  Mess  thy  daughter's 

yearning  sight! 
Thy  woods  shall  whisper  in  my  song,  thy  bright 

streams  warble  by, 
Thy  soul  flow  o'er  my  lips  again— yet  once,  my 

Sicily! 


"  There  are  blue  heavens— frr  hence,  for  hence! 

but  oh!  their  glorious  blue ! 
Its  very  night  is  beautiful,  with  the  hyacinth's 

deep  hue! 


"And  then  am  floating 
through  night  sjm  day, 

Sweet  sounds!  the  eoul  to 
dreams  of  heaven  away  I 

They  wander  through  tfaje 
too  sntnxttsT  soon. 

They  miagls  with  the 


■ 
ew 


Lose,  voice,  and  bird,  am 

abisstodis, 
Ae  dfas  a  lea4  dry 

dry! 


"  /  may  not  thus  depaii    isiewell  yet  no,  07 

country!  no! 
Is  not  love  stronger  than  tike  gravel    I  fed  it  nest 

be  so! 
My  fleeting  spirit  shall  o'msweep  the  anentsni 

and  the  main, 
And  in  thy  tender  starlight  rove,  ejid  throngs  tty 

woods  again. 
Its  passion  deepens— it  pravaikl— I  break  ay 

chain — I  come 
To  dwell  a  viewless  thing,  yet  nlnol    in  thy  em* 

air,  my  home!1' 


And  her  pale  arms  dropped  the  ringing  r/w 
There  came  a  mist  o'er  her  eye's  wild  fire, 
And  her  dark  rich  tresses,  in  many  a  fold, 
Loosed  from  their  braids,  down  her 


For  her  head  sank  back  on  the  rugged  wit,- 
A  silence  fell  o'er  the  warrior's  hall ; 
She  had  poured  oat  her  soul  with  her 

tone; 
The  lyre  wee  bjohen,  the  mmetiei  gone! 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMB. 


IVAN  THE  CZAR. 

"  Inn  la  Terrible,  etant  deji  devenu  vieti 
aiegoitNoTogorod.  Let  Boyarda,  la  voyant  afToibli, 
I  ui  demande.rent  e'il  ne  voulait  pa*  donner  la  eom- 
mandement  <lc  l'uuut  &  aon  fila.    S»  fureur  fat  u 

grand*  1  allt  proposition,  que  lien  ne  put  I'ep- 
siiifr;  son  fl*  se  proatems  &  «■,  picdi 
jwpousM  evee  on  conffd'uno  telle  violence,  quo 
deux  jours  apres  le  malneurenx  en  monnil. 
p*re,  lion  au  deseapair,  dcvint  indifferent  k  It 
guerre  comrae  nu  pouvoir,  et  ne  auniciit  qua  peu 
da  moil  a  aon  fib." — Dix  Anncei  iTEzti,  par  tit- 


Oltb  diem  Tndun  mlr  beraua    Ich  in 


He  unt  in  silence  on  the  ground, 

TJas  old  and  haughty  Czar ; 
Lonely,  though  prince*  girt  him  round, 

And  leaden  of  the  war : 
He  had  cast  his  jewelled  sabre, 

That  man;  a  field  had  won, 
To  the  earth  beaida  tua  youthful  dead, 

Ilia  fair  and  first-born  aon. 

With  a  robe  of  ermine  for  ita  bed, 

Waa  laid  that  form  of  day, 
Where  Ihe  light  a  itorniy  gurnet  ahed, 

Through  the  rich  tent  made  way : 
And  a  aad  and  solemn  beauty 

On  the  pallid  fare  came  down, 
Which  the  Lord  of  nation*  mutely  wah 

In  the  dust,  with  bin  renown! 

Low  tone*  at  lut  of  wo  and  Gear 
From  his  full  boaom  broke ; — 

A  mournful  thing  it  we*  to  hear 
How  then  the  proud  man  spoke! 

The  voice  that  through  the  combat 
Had  shouted  far  and  high, 

Came  forth  in  Hrange,  doll,  hollow  lane 
Burdened  with  agony. 

"  There  ia  no  crimson  on  thy  cheek, 
And  on  thy  lip  no  breath, 

I  call  thee,  and  doat  thou  not  speak  — 
They  tell  ma  Una  at  death  1 

And  fearful  thinga  are  whispering 
That  I  the  dead  have  done- 
Look  up,  look  up,  my  aon  I 


"  Well  might  I  know  death'*  hue  and  Warn, 

But  on  Mine  aspect,  boy! 
What,  till  thin  moment,  have  I  awn, 
*    Save  pride  and  tameleaa  joyl 
Swiftest  thou  wert  to  battle, 

And  bravest  there  of  all — 
How  could  1  think  a  warrior1)  fraraan* 

Thui  like  a  Bower  *hould  fa.ll  1 

"  I  will  not  beai  that  ttill,  cold  look— 

Rim  up,  thou  fierce  and  tree  I 
Wake  as  the  atorm  wakea  1  I  will  brook 

All,  eave  thia  calm,  from  thee! 
Lift  brightly  up,  and  proudly, 

Once  more  thy  kindling  eye*.! 
Hath  my  word  lost  ita  power  cl  earth! 

I  aay  to  thoe,  arise  I 

"  Didst  then  not  know  I  loved  thee  weU  7 

Thou  dtdat  not  I  and  art  gone  . 

anbiltenuaaofaonl,  to  dwell  ' 

Where  man  mutt  dwell  alone. 
Come  back,  young  fiery  apirit ! 

If  but  one  hour,  to  learn 
The  aecreta  of  the  folded  heart, 

That  aaamed  to  thee  so  atom.  .' 

"  Tboa  wert  the  tint,  the  fin*  fair  child, 

That  in  mine  arm*  I  pressed ; 
Thou  jvert  the  bright  one,  that  haat  amilad 

Like  anmmer  on  my  breaat  I 
I  reared  thee  a*  an  eagle; 

To  the  chtaa  thy  steps'!  led, 
I  bore  thee  on  my  battle-borne, 

I  look  upon  thee — dead  I 

"  Lay  down  my  warlike  barmen  here, 

Never  again  to  wax, 
And  bury  my  red  sword  and  apvar, 

Chiefs!  in  my  first-born*  grave' 
And  leave  me !  —I  have  conquered, 

I  have  alain — my  wont  ia  done  I 
Whom  have  I  alain  7— ye  anawer  not— 

Thou  too  art  mute,  my  aon  !'' 

And  thus  liia  wild  lament  was  poured 

Through  the  dark  resounding  night, 
And  the  battle  knew  no  more  bia  (Word, 

Nor  the  foaming  steed  his  might. 
Ha  beard  strange  rokea  moaning 

In  every  wind  that  sighed  ; 
from  the  eearching  stare  of  heaven  he  shrank — 

Humbly  the  conqueror  died.* 


■OrlflraejvBhlM^toUaiI4wr^*io™irfbria». 


MBfl.  HKMAWT  WORXa 


CAROLA^re  PROPHECY.* 


* 


Taj  check  too  swiftly  fiwh«;  ow/lhlassy* 
The  light*  sod  shadow*  earns  end  go  too  fist, 
Thj  nan  gosh  forth  too  km,  and  fan  thy  voios 
An  stasia  of  teadsraaai  too  paariontts 
For  peace  on  earth;  ohl  therefore,  child  of  sooj  I 
Tls  well  thoaahouJdst  depart. 


A  souMDof  music,  from  sinidst  the  hills, 

*  Came  suddenly,  and  died ;  a  fitful  sound 

*  Of  mirth,  soon  lost  in  wail — Again  it  rose, 
And  sank  in  mounifulness. — There  sat  a  hud, 
By  a  blue  streasajf  Erin,  where  it  swept 
Flashing  througphck  and  wood;  the  sunset's  hght 
Was  on  his  wavy  silver-gleaming  hair, 
And  the  wind's  whisper  in  the  mountain-ash, 
Whose  dusters  drooped  above.    His  head  was 

bowed, 

^hand  was  on  his  harp,  jet  thence  its  touch 
drawn  but  broken  strains;  and  many  stood, 
Waiting  around,  in  silent  earnestness, 
Th'  unchaining  of  his  soul,  the  gush  of  song; 
Many,  and  graceful  forms!  yet  one  alone, 
Seemed  present  to  his  dream;  and  she  Indeed, 
With  her  pale  virgin  brow,  and  changeful  cheek, 
And  the  clear  starlight  of  her  serious  eyes, 
Lovely  amidst  the  flowing  of  dark  locks 
And  pallid  braiding  flowers,  was  beautiful, 
E'en  painfully  I— a  creature  to  behold 
With  trembling  midst  our  joy,  lest  aught  unseen 
Should  waft  the  vision  from  us,  leaving  earth 
Too  dim  without  its  brightness ! — Did  such  fear 
O'enhadow,  in  that  hour,  the  gifted  one, 
By  Ms  own  rushing  stream? — Once  more  he  gazed 
Upon  the  radiant  girl,  and  yet  once  more 
From  the  deep  chords  his  wandering  hand  brought 

out 
A  few  short  festive  notes,  an  opening  strain 
Of  bridal  melody,  soon  dashed  with  grief^ 
As  if  some  wailing  spirit  in  the  strings 
Met  and  o'ermastered  him :  but  yielding  then 
To  the  strong  prophet-impulse,  mournfully, 
like  moaning  waters,  o'er  the  harp  he  poured 
The  trouble  of  bis  haunted  soul,  and  sang — 

Voice  of  the  grave  1 

I  hear  thy  thrilling  call ; 
It  comes  in  the  dash  of  the  foaming  wave, 

In  the  sear  leafs  trembling  fall ! 
In  the  shiver  of  the  tree, 

I  hear  thee,  O  thou  voice  1 
And  I  would  thy  warning  were  but  for  me, 

That  my  spirit  might  rejoice. 


*  Branded  on  a  eircum*n>oe  related  of  the  Iri*  Bard,  m 
"~ "Pirrrr  Annrilnfii nf  fiawtlnsiliwi" 


*      But  thou  art 

For  the  and  earth'*  young  and  Air, 
For  the  graceful  heads  tat*  haw  not 

To  the  wintry  hand  of  can  1 
Thaw  hear  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

And  the  river  sweeping  tree, 
And  the  green  ree&  murmuring  soemry 

And  the  woods--but  they  hear 


Long  have  I  striven 

^aeVSsV  sU    Mtw    ^ efih^Mn^^bJat^ah^M  ^^hasast 

vvim  myoeep  lonDoosng  eota, 
But  the  full  tide  now  iu  bounds  hathiiwj, 

And  darkly  on  must  lulL 
There  'a  a  young  brow  souring  near, 

Wto  a  bridal  white~ros*  wrath,— 
TJnto  sjm  it  smiles  froni  a  flowery  bier, 

Touched  solemnly  by  death! 

Fair  art  thou  Moroa  1 

The  sadness  of  ttsj  eye 
Is  beautiful  as  silvery  clouds 

On  the  dark-blue  summer  sky! 
And  thy  voice  comes  Kka  the  sound 

Of  a  sweet  and  hidden  rill, 
That  makes  the  dim  woods  tuneful 

But  soon  k  must  be  stffl! 

8ilBnce  and  dost 

On  thy  sunny  lips  nrast  So, 
Make  not  the  strength  of  love  thy 

A  stronger  yet  is  nigh! 
No  strain  of  fcstaJ 

That  my  hand  for 
But  into  dirge-notes  wfld  and  low, 

Its  ranging  tones  have  oM. 

Young  art  thou,  Momal 

Yet  on  thy  gentle  head, 
Like  heavy  dew  on  the  lily's  leaves, 

A  spirit  hath  been  shod! 
And  the  glance  is  thine  which 

Through  nature's  awful 
But  bright  things  go  with  the 

And  thou  too,  must  depart! 

Yet  shall  I  weep? 
,  I  know  that  in  thy  breast 
There  swells  a  fount  of  song  too  deep, 

Too  powerful  for  thy  rest! 
And  the  bitterness  I  know, 

And  the  chill  of  this  world's  breath- 
Go,  all  undimmed,  in  thy  glory  go! 

Young  and  crowned  bride  of  death  I 


Take  hence  to  heaven 

Thy  holy  thoughts  and 
And  soaring  hopes,  that 

For  the  touch  of  mortal  blight! 
Might  we  follow  in  thy  track, 

This  parting  should  not  be! 
But  the  spring  shall  give  us  violets  back, 

And  every  flower  but  thee! 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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There  was  a  burst  of  tears  around  the  bard: 
All  wept  but  one,  and  she  serenely  stood, 
With  her  clear  brow  and  dark  religious  eye, 
Raised  to  the  first  faint  star  above  the  hills, 
And  cloudless;  though  it  might  be  that  her  cheek 
Was  paler  than  before. — So  Morna  heard 
The  minstrel's  prophecy. 

And  spring  returned, 
Bringing  the  earth  her  lovely  things  again, 
All,  save  the  loveliest  far!  A  voice,  a  smile, 
A  young  sweet  spirit  gone. 


THE  MOURNER  FOR  THE  BARME- 
CIDES. 

O  good  old  man!  how  well  in  tfiee  appeaa 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 

Am  You  Like  II 

Fallen  was  the  House  of  Giafar;  and  its  name, 
The  high  romantic  name  of  Barmecide, 
A  soun&forbidden  on  its  own  bright  shores, 
By  the  swift  Tygris'  wave.     Stern  Haroun's 

wrath, 
Sweeping  the  mighty  with  their  fame  away, 
Had  so  passed  sentence :  bat  man's  chainless  heart 
Hides  that  within  its  depths,  which  never  yet 
Th'  oppressor's  thought  could  reach. 

'Twas  desolate 
Where  Giafar's  halls,  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
Spread  out  in  ruin  lay.    The  songs  had  ceased ; 
The  lights,  the  perfumes,  and  the  genii-tales, 
Had  ceased ;  the  guests  were  gone.    Yet  still  one 

voice 
Was  there— the  fountain's ;  through  those  eastern 

courts,  * 

Over  the  broken  marble  and  the  grass, 
Its  low  clear  music  shedding  mournfully. 


And  still  another  voice ! — an  aged  man, 
Yet  with  a  dark  and  fervent  eye  beneath 
His  silvery  hair,  came,  day  by  day,  and  sate 
On  a  white  column's  fragment;  and  drew  forth, 
From  the  forsaken  walls  and  dim  arcades, 
A  tone  that  shook  them  with  Hs  answering  thrill 
To  his  deep  accents.    Many  a  glorious  tale 
He  told  that  sad  yet  stately  solitude, 
Pouring  his  memory's  fullness  o'er  its  gloom, 
Like  waters  in  the  waste ;  and  calling  up, 
By  song  or  high  recital  of  their  deeds, 
Bright  solemn  shadows  of  its  vanished  race 
To  people  their  own  halls :  with  these  alone, 
In  all  this  rich  and  breathing  world,  his  thoughts 
Held  still  unbroken  converse.    He  had  been 
Beared  in  this  lordly  dweffing,  and  was  now 


The  ivy  of  its  ruins;  unto  which 
His  fading  life  seemed  bound.    Day  rolled  on  day, 
And  from  that  scene  the  loneliness  was  fled ; 
4ft  crowds  around  the  gray-haired  chronicler 
Met  as  men  meet,  within  whose  anxious  hearts 
Fear  with  deep  feeling  strives ;  till,  as  a  breeze 
Wanders  through  forest-branches,  and  is  met 
By  one  quick  sound  and  shiver  of  the  leaves, 
The  spirit  of  his  passionate  lament, 
As  through  their  stricken  souls  it  passed,  awoke 
One  echoing  murmur. — But  this  might  not  be 
Under  a  despot's  rule,  and  summoned  thence, 
The  dreamer  stood  before  the  Caliph's  throne : 
Sentenced  to  death  he  stood,  and  deeply  pale, 
And  with  his  white  lips  rigidly  compressed; 
Till,  in  submissive  tones,  he  aaks^fc)  speak 
Once  more,  ere  thrust  from  earth's  fair  sunshine 

forth. 
Was  it  to  sue  for  grace** — his  burning  heart 
Sprang,  with  a  sudden  lightning,  to  his  eye, 
And  he  was  changed! — and  thus,  in  rapid  wordsgm 
Th'  o'ermastering  thoughts,  more  strong  than^ 

death  found  way. 


"  And  shall  I  not  rejoice  to  go,  when  the  noble 
and  the  brave, 

With  the  glory  on  their  brows,  are  gone  before 
me  to  the  grave  ? 

What  is  there  left  to  look  on  now,  what  bright- 
ness in  the  land? — 

I  hold  in  scorn  the  faded  world,  that  wants  their 
princely  band! 

"  My  chiefs!  my  chiefs  1  the  old  man  comes,  that 

in  your  halls  was  nursed, 
That  followed  you  to  many  a  fight,  where  flashed 

your  sabres  first ; 
That  bore  your  children  in  his  arms,  your  name 

upon  his  heart— 
Ohl  must  the  music  of  that  name  with  him  from 

earth  depart? 

"  It  shall  not  be! — a  thousand  tongues,  though  hu- 
man voice  were  still, 

With  that  high  sound  the  living  air  triumphantly 
shall  fill ; 

The  wind's  free  flight  shall  bear  it  on,  as  wander- 
ing seeds  are  sown, 

And  the  starry  midnight  whisper  it,  with  a  deep 
and  thrilling  tone. 

"  For  it  is  not  as  a  flower  whose  scent  with  the 
dropping  leaves  expires, 

And  it  is  not  as  a  household  lamp,  that  a  breath 
should  quench  its  fires ; 

It  is  written  on  our  battle-fields  with  the  writing 
of  the  sword, 

It  hath  left  upon  our  des*£amnds  a  fight  in  bless- 
ings poured. 
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"  The  founts,  the  many  gashing  founts,  which  to 

the  wild  ye  gave, 
Of  you,  my  chiefs,  shall  sing  aloud,  as  they  poor 

a  joyous  wave ; 
And  the  groves,  with  whose  deep  lovely  gloom  ye 

hung  the  pilgrim's  way, 
Shall  send  from  all  their  sighing  leaves  your 

praises  on  the  day. 

"The  very  walls  your  bounty  reared,  for  the 
stranger's  homeless  head, 

Shall  find  a  murmur  to  record  your  tale,  my  glo- 
rious dead! 

Though  the  grass  be  where  ye  feasted  once,  where 
lute  and  cittern  rung, 

And  the  serpen/  in  your  palaces  lie  coiled  amidst 
its  young. 

"  It  is  enough !  mine  eye  no  more  of  joy  or  splen- 
dour sees, 

I  leave  your  name  in  lofty  faith,  to  .the  skies  and 
%       to  the  breeze  f 

I  go,  since  earth  her  flower  hath  lost,  to  join  the 
bright  and  fair, 

And  call  the  grave  a  kingly  house,  for  ye,  my 
chiefs,  are  there !" 

But  while  the  old  man  sang,  a  mist  of  tears 
O'er  Haroun's  eyes  had  gathered,  and  a  thought — 
Oh !  many  a  sudden  and  remorseful  thought 
Of  his  youth's  once-loved  friends,  the  martyred 

race 
O'erflowed  his  softening  heart — "  Live,  live,"  he 

cried, 
"  Thou  faithful  unto  death !  live  on,  and  still 
Speak  of  thy  lords ;  they  were  a  princely  band !" 


"> 


THE  SPANISH  CHAPEL.* 


Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb, 

In  life's  early  morning,  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 

Ere  sin  threw  a  veil  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bloom, 

Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  born  far  the  skies. 

Moort. 


I  made  a  mountain-brook  my  guide, 
Through  a  wild  Spanish  glen, 

And  wandered  on  its  grassy  side, 
Far  from  the  homes  of  men. 

It  lured  me  with  a  singing  tone, 
And  many  a  sunny  glance, 

To  a  green  spot  of  beauty  lone, 
A  haunt  for  old  romance. 


*  Suggested  by  a  scene  beautifully  described  in  the  "Recol 
Actions  of  the  Peninsula," 


grove 
to". 


A  dim  and 

Of  many  an  aged  tree, 
Such  as  the  shadowy 

The  fawn  and  forest-bee. 

The  darkness  of  the  chestnut  bough 

There  on  the  waters  lay, 
The  bright  stream  reverently  below, 

Checked  its  exulting  play ; 

And  bore  a  music  all  subdued, 

And  led  a  silvery  sheen, 
On  through  the  breathing  solitude 

Of  that  rich  leafy  scene. 

For  something  viewlessly  around 
Of  solemn  influence  dwelt, 

In  the  soft  gloom,  and  whispery  sound, 
Not  to  be  told,  but  felt: 

While  sending  forth  a  quiet  gleam 
Across  the  wood's  repose, 

And  o'er  the  twilight  of  the 
A  lowly  chapel 


A  pathway  to  that  still  retreat 
Through  many  a  myrtle  wound, 

And  there  a  sight — how  strangely 
My  steps  in  wonder  bound. 

For  on  a  brilliant  bed  of  flowers, 
Even  at  the  threshold  made, 

As  if  to  sleep  through  sultry  hoars, 
A  young  fair  child  was  laid.     • 


To  sleep?— oh !  ne'er  on  childhood's  eyi 

And  silken  lashes  pressed, 
Did  the  warm  living  slumber  lie, 

With  such  a  weight  of  rest! 


Yet  still  a  tender  crimson  glow 
Its  cheek's  pure  marble  dyed — 

'T  was  but  the  light's  faint  streaming  fl 
Through  roses  heaped  beside. 


I  stooped — the  smooth  round  arm 
The  soft  lip's  breath  was  fled, 

And  the  bright  ringlets  hung  so  stiD— 
The  lovely  child  was  dead ! 

"Alas!"  I  cried,  "fair  faded  thing! 

Thou  hast  wrung  Utter  tears, 
And  thou  hast  left  a  wo,  to  cling 

Round  yearning  hearts  for  years !" 

But  then  a  voice  came  sweet  and  low- 
I  turned,  and  near  me  sate 

A  woman  with  a  mourner's  brow, 
Pale,  yet  not  desolate. 

X 

And  in  her  still,  clear,  matron  face, 

All  solemnly  serene, 
A  shadowed  image  I  could  trace 

Of  that  young  slumberer's  mien. 
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"Stranger !  thojflplest  roe,"  she  said, 
With  lips thsTfiuntly  smiled, 

"  Ab  here  I  watch  beside  my  dead, 
My  fair  and  precious  child. 

"But  know,  the  time-worn  heart  may  be 
By  pangs  in  this  world  riven, 

Keener  than  theirs  who  yield,  like  me, 
An  angel  thus  to  Heaven!" 


THE  CAPTIVE  KNIGHT. 


The  prisoned  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  captive  eagle  dies  far  rag©. 

LadyoftkiLaU 


'Twas  a  trumpet's  pealing  sound! 
And  the  knight  looked  down  from  the  Paynim's 

tower, 
And  a  Christian  host  in  its  pride  and  power, 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
'"      >  1  bt  them  hear  the  captive's  Toice    be  still  1 


"  I  knew  twas  a  trumpet's  note! 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam, 
And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain  stream, 

And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  float ! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease!  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice— be  still ! 

"  I  am  here,  with  my  heavy  chain ! 
And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by, 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky, 

And  a  host,  to  its  battle-plain! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease!  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice    be  still! 

"  Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here? 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam,  and  the  free  bird's 

flight, 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  on  my  sight, 

And  the  trumpet  in  mine  earl 
Cease  awhile,  clarion!  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease!  let  them  hear  the  captive's voice—bt still ! 

"  They  are  gone !  they  have  all  psfesed  by! 
They  in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  my  part, 
They  that  I  loved  with  a  brother's  heart, 

They  have  left  me  here  to  dial  *     % 

Sound  agate,  darlbti!  Clarion  pom; thy  blast!  . 
Sound!  far  the  captives  dream  of  hope  is  pajt.n 


THE  KAISER'S  FEAST. 

Jtaiis,  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  put  his  brother,  the 
Palsgrave  Rodolphus,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  (in  the 
12th  century,)  that  unfortunate  Prince  fled  to  England,  where 
he  died  in  neglect  and  poverty.  "Alter  hie  decease,  hie 
mother,  Matilda,  prirately  inrited  hie  children  to  return  to 
Germany ;  and  by  her  mediation,  during  a  eeaeon  of  festirity, 
when  Louie  kept  wassail  in  the  Caaile  of  Heidelberg,  the  family 
of  hie  brother  presented  themeelrea  before  him  in  the  garb  of 
suppliants,  imploring  pity  and  forgireneai.  To  thai  appeal 
the  victor  softened."— Mi—  Benger't  Memoir*  of  (As 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  • 

The  Kaiser  feasted  in  his  hall, 

The  red  wine  mantled  high ; 
Banners  were  trembling  on  the  wlH, 

To  the  peals  of  minstrelsy: 
And  many  a  gleam  and  sparkle  came 

From  the  armour  hung  around, 
As  it  caught  the  glance  of  the  torch's  flame, 

Or  the  hearth  with  pine  boughs  crowned.  . 

Why  fell  there  silence  on  the  chord 

Beneath  the  harper's  hand? 
And  suddenly,  from  that  rich  board, 

Why  rose  the  wassail-band  ? 
The  strings  were  hushed— the  knights  made  way 

For  the  queenly  mother's  tread, 
As  up  the  hall,  in  dark  array, 

Two  fair-haired  boys  she  led. 

She  led  them  e'en  to  the  Kaiser's  place, 

And  still  before  him  stood; 
Till,  with  strange  wonder,  o'er  his  face 

Flushed  the  proud  warrior-blood : 
And  "  Speak,  my  mother!  speak!"  he  cried, 

"  Wherefore  this  mourning  vest! 
And  the  clinging  children  by  thy  side, 

In  weeds  of  sadness  drest?" 

"  Well  may  a  mourning  vest  be  mine, 

And  theirs,  my  son,  my  son! 
Look  on  the  features  of  thy  line 

In  each  fair  little  one ! 
Though  grief  awhile  within  their  eyes 

Hath  tamed  the  dancing  glee, 
Yet  there  thine  own  quick  spirit 

Thy  brother's  children  see? 


"  And  where  is  he,  thy  brother,  where? 

He,  in  thy  home  that  grew, 
And  smiling,  with  his  sunny  hair, 

Ever  to  greet  thee  flew? 
How  would  his  arms  thy  neck  entwine, 

His  fond  lips  press  thy  brow! 
l£yson!  oh,  call  these  orphans  thine— 

Thou  hast  no  brothel  now ! 
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"  What!  from  their  gentle  eyes  doth  nougm 
Speak  of  thy  childhood's  hours, 


And  smite  thee  with  a  tender  thought 

Of  thy  dead  father's  towers? 
Kind  was  thy  boyish  heart  and  true, 

When  reared  together  there, 
Through  the  old  woods  like  fawns  ye  flew — 

Where  is  thy  brother— where? 

"  Well  didst  thou  love  him  then,  and  he 

Still  at  thy  side  was  seen! 
How  is  it  that  such  things  can  be, 

As  though  they  n  j'er  had  been  ? 
Evil  was  this  world's  breath,  which  came 

Between  the  good  and  brave ! 
Now  must  the  tears  of  grief  and  shame 

Be  offered  to  the  grave. 

"  And  let  them,  let  them  there  be  poured ! 
Though  all  unfelt  below, 

Thine  own  wrung  heart,  to  love  restored, 
k     Shall  soften  as  they  flow. 

Oht  death  is  mighty  to  make  peace; 
Now  bid  his  work  be  done ! 

So  many  an  inward  strife  shall  cease- 
Take,  take  these  babes,  my  son!" 

His  eye  was  dimmed — the  strong  man  shook 

With  feelings  long  suppressed ; 
Up  in  his  arms  the  boys  he  took, 

And  strained  them  to  his  breast. 
And  a  shout  from  all  in  the  royal  hall 

Burst  forth  to  hail  the  sight ; 
And  eyes  were  wet,  midst  the  brave  that  met 

At  the  Kaiser's  feast  that  night. 


ULLA,  OR  THE  ADJURATION. 


Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatched  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain,  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth, 
And  never  found  thy  likeness. — Speak  to  me' 
This  once— once  more ! 

Manjrtd. 


T  was  frlla's  voice  'alone  she  stood 
In  the  Iceland  summer  night, 

For  gating  o'er  a  glassy  flood, 
From  a  dss%  rock's  hurtling  height. 


w  I  know  thou  hast  thy  bed 

Where  the  sea-weed's  coil  hath  bound  & 
The  storm  sweeps  o'er  thy  head, 

But  the  depths  are  hushed  around  thee. 
What  wind  shall  point  the  way 

To  the  chambers  where  thou  'rt  lying? 
Come  to  me  thence,  and  say 

If  thou  thoughts  on  me  in  dying? 

I  will  not  shrink  to  see  thee  with  a  bloodies 

and  cheek — 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead ! — thou 'use 

of  them— speak !" 

She  listened — 't  was  the  wind's  low  oou 
'T  was  the  ripple  of  the  wave, 

'T  was  the  wakening  ospray's  cry  alone, 
As  it  started  from  its  cave, 

"  I  know  each  fearful  spell 

Of  the  ancient  Runic  lay, 
Whose  muttered  words  compel 

The  tempest  to  obey. 
But  I  adjure  not  thee 

By  magic  sign  or  song, 
My  voice  shall  stir  the  sea 

By  love, — the  deep,  the , 


"  Thou  'rt  gone ! — thou  'rt  slumbering  low, 

With  the  sounding  seas  above  thee ; 
It  is  but  a  restless  wo, 

But  a  haunting  dream  to  love  thee ! 
Thrice  the  glad  swan  has  sung, 

To  greet  the  spring-time  hours, 
Since  thine  oar  at  parting  flung 

The  white  spray  up  in  showers. 

There 's  a  shadow  of  the  (pave  on  thy  hearth,  and 
round  thy  home ;  * 

Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead  ! — thou  'rt  surely 
of  them — come!" 


By  the  might  of  woman's  tens,  by  the  paarioi 

her  sighs, 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead—by  the  i 
we  pledged — arise  I" 

Again  she  gazed  with  an  eager  glance, 
Wandering  and  wildly  bright ; 

She  saw  but  the  sparkling  waters  dance 
To  the  arrowy  northern  light 

"  By  the  slow  and  struggling  death 

Of  hope  that  loathed  to  part, 
By  the  fierce  and  withering  breath 

Of  despair  on  youth's  high  heart ; 
By  the  weight  of  gloom  which  clings 

To  the  mantle  of  the  night, 
By  the  heavy  dawn  which  brings 

Nought  lovely  to  the  sight, 

By  all  that  from  my  weary  soul  thou  hast  wr 

of  grief  and  fear, 
Const  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead — awake,  i 
r      appear  I" 

Was  it  her  yearning  spirit's  dream, 

Or  did  a  pale  form  rise, 
And  o'er  the  hushed  wave  glide  and  gfa 

With  bv%ht,  still,  mournful  eyes  1 
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"  Have  the  depths  Ipard?— they  nave  1  * 

My  voice  prevail*— thou  'rt  there, 
Dim  from  thy  watery  grave, 

Oh!  thou  that  weit  so  fair! 
Yet  take  me  to  thy  net ! 

There  dwells  no  fear  with  love ; 
Let  me  slumber  on  thy  breast, 

While  the  billows  roll  above  I 

Where  the  long-lost  things  lie  bid,  where  the 

bright  ones  have  their  home, 
We  will  sleep  among  the  ocean's  dead    stay  for 

me,  stay ! — I  come !" 

There  was  a  sullen  plunge  below, 

A  flashing  on  the  main, 
And  the  wave  shut  o'er  that  wild  heart's  wo, 

Shut— and  grew  still  again. 


THE  EFFIGIES. 


Dor  rwche  Kampf  rerewigt  einen  Mann : 
Er  kite  gtolch,  so  pretest  ihn  daa  Lied. 
Allein  die  Thranan,  die  unendUchen 
Der  uberbUebnen,  der  reriasf  nen  Fran, 
Zahlt  kelne  Nachweh. 


Ootttc 


Warrior  !  whose  image  on  thy  tomb 

With  shield  and  crested  bead, 
Sleeps  proudly  in  the  purple  gloom 

By  the  stained  window  shed ; 
The  records  of  thy  name  and  race 

Have  faded  from  the  stone, 
Yet,  through  a  cloud  of  years  I  trace 

What  thou  hast  been  and  done. 

A  banner,  from  its  flashing  spear 
Flung  out  o'er  many  a  fight, 

A  war-cry  ringing  far  and  clear, 
And  strong  to  turn  the  flight ; 

An  arm  that  bravely  bore  the  lance 
On  for  the  holy  shrine ; 

A  haughty  heart  and  a  kingly  glance- 
Chief!  were  not  these  things  thine : 

A  lofty  place  where  leaders  sate 

Around  the  council-board ; 
In  festive  halls  a  chair  of  state 

When  the  blood- red  wine  was 
A  name  that  drew  a  proofe  tsne 

From  herald,  harp,  and  hard ; 
Surely  these  things  were  all  thine  own, 

So  hadst  thoaiw  reward. 

Woman!  whose  sculptured  form  si  vest 
By  the  armed  knight  is  laid, 

With  meek  hands  folded  o'er  a  breast 
In  niaUon  robes  anajed;    ^r 


it  was  thy  tale? — Oh !  gentle  mate 
Of  him,  the  bold  and  free, 
Bound  unto  his  victorious  (ate. 
What  bard  hath  sung  of  thee? 

He  wooed  a  bright  and  summer  star— 

Thine  was  the  void,  the  gloom, 
The  straining  eye  that  followed  far 

His  fast  receding  plume ; 
The  heart-sick  listening  while  his  steed 

Sent  echoes  on  the  breeze ; 
The  pang — but  when  did  Fame  take  head 

Of  griefs  obscure  as  these  1 

Thy  silent  and  secluded  hours 

Through  many  a  lonely  day, 
While  bending  o'er  thy  broidered  flowen, 

With  spirit  far  away ; 
Thy  weeping  midnight  prayers  for  him 

Who  fought  on-  Syrian  plains. 
Thy  watchings  till  the  torch  grew  dim— 

These  fill  no  minstrel  strains. 

A  still,  sad  life  was  thine ! — long  years 

With  tasks  unguerdoned  fraught, 
Deep,  quiet  love,  submissive  tears, 

Vigils  of  anxious  thought ; 
Prayer  at  the  cross  in  fervor  poured, 

Alms  to  the  pilgrim  given — 
Oh !  happy,  happier  than  thy  lord, 

In  that  lone  path  to  heaven! 


THE  SPIRIT'S  MYSTERIES. 

And  alight,  withal,  may  be  the  thing*  which  bring 
Back  oo  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 

Aside  forerer ;— it  may  be  a  sound— 
A  tone  of  music— summer1*  breath,  or  spring — 

A  flower— a  leaf— the  ocean— which  may  wound— 
Striking  UY  electric  chain  where  with  we  are  darkly  bound. 

Child*  Harold. 


The  power  that  dwelleth  in  sweet  sounds  to  wsken 
Vague  yearnings,  like  the  saHpr's  for  the  shore, 
And  dim  remembrances,  whose  hue  seems  taken 
From  some  bright  former  state,  our  own  no 
more; 
Is  not  this  all  a  mystery  7— Who  shall  say 
Whence  are  those  thoughts,  and  whither  tends 
their  way  1 

j  The  sudden  images  of  vanished  things, 

That  o'er  the  spirit  flash,  we  know  not  why ; 
iWs  from  some  brokiAtrp's  deserted  strings, 
Warm  sunset  hues  drsummers  long  gone  by, 
A  rippling  wive— the  dashing  of  an  oar; — 
A  flower  scent  floating  past  our  parents'  door ; 


*• 
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A  word-— octree  noted  in  ita  hoar  perchance/ 
Yet  back  returning  with  a  plaintive  tone ; 

A  smile — a  sunny  or  a  mournful  giance, 
Full  of  sweet  meanings  now  from  this  world 
flown; 

Are  not  these  mysteries  when  to  life  they  start, 

And  press  vain  tears  in  gushes  to  the  heart! 

And  tie  far  wanderings  of  the  soul  in  dreams. 

Calling  up  shrouded  faces  from  the  dead, 
And  with  them  bringing  soft  or  solemn  gleams, 

Familiar  objects  brightly  to  overspread ; 
And  wakening  buried  love,  or  joy,  or  fear,—* 
These  are  night's  mysteries — who  shall  make 
them  clear? 

And  the  strange  inborn  sense  of  coming  ill, 
Tha%  ofttimes  whispers  to  the  haunted  breast, 

In  a  low  tone  which  nought  can  drown  or  still, 
Midst  feasts  and  melodies  a  secret  guest ; 

Whence  doth  that  murmur  wake,  that  shadow  fall  1 

Why  shakes  the  spirit  thus? — 't  is  mystery  all ! 

Darkly  we  more — we  press  upon  the  brink 

Hapy  of  viewless  worlds,  and  know  it  not ; 
Yes!  it  may  be,  that  nearer  than  we  think, 

Are  those  whom  death  has  parted  from  our  lot! 
Fearful  y,  wondrously,  our  souls  are  made- 
Let  us  *alk  humbly  on,  but  undismayed ! 

Humhlj — for  knowledge  strives  in  vain  to  feel 
Her  v/ay  amidst  these  marvels  of  the  mind ; 

Yet  undsmayed — for  do  they  not  reveal 

Th'  immortal  being  with  our  dust  entwined  1 

So  let  ui  deem!  and  e'en  the  tears  they  wake 

Shall  then  be  blest,  for  that  high  nature's  sake. 


•  And  stawers  of  snowy 
A  lustre  in  its  fan-fcke  shade. 


THE  PALM-TREE.* 

It  wared  not  through  an  Eastern  sky, 
Beside  a  fount  of  Araby ; 
It  was  not  fanned  by  southern  breeze 
In  sorse  green  isle  of  Indian  seas, 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 

But  fair  the  exiled  Palm-tree  grew 
Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue; 
Through  the  laburnum's  dropping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould, 
And  Europe's  violets,  faintly  sweet, 
Purpled  the  rnoss-beiL*  at  its  feet. 

Strange  looked  it  there ! — the  willow  streamed 
Where  silvery  waters  near  it  gleamed ; 
The  lime-bough  lured  the  honey-bee 
To  murmur  by  the  Deserts  Tree, 


*  This  incident  is,  I  think,  recorded  by  Dc  Lille,  In  bis  poem 
of  "LeiJanlins." 


There  came  a**w»  of  festal  hoars- 
Rich  music  filed  that  garden's 
Lamps  that  from  flowering 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colours  fhinf, 
And  bright  forms  glanced— a  fairy 
Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 


But  one,  a  lone  one,  midst  the  throng, 
Seemed  reckless  of  all  dance  or  song: 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien, 
Whereon  the  Indian  eon  had  been, 
Of  crested  brow,  and  long  black  hair— 
A  stranger,  like  the  Palm-tree  there. 

And  slowly,  sadly,  moved  hie  plumes, 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms: 
He  passed  the  pale  green  olives  by, 
Nor  won  the  chestnut-flowers  hk  eye; 
Bat  when  to  that  sole  Palm  he  came, 
Then  shot  a  rapture  through  his  must! 


To  him,  to  him,  its  rustling  spoke, 
The  silence  of  hk  soul  it  broke! 
It  whispered  of  his  own  bright  isle, 
That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile ; 
Aye,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 
Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's 


His  mother's  cabin  home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fringed  tht  bay; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  ear, 
The  conch-note  heard  along  the  show, — 
All  through  his  wakening  bosom  swept : 
He  clasped  his  country's  Tree  and  wept! 

Oh!  scorn  him  not ! — the  strength,  whoeb; 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
Th'  unconquerable  power,  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills, 
These  have  one  fountain  deep  and  dear— 
The  same  whence  gushed  that  child-like  u 


BREATHINGS  OF  SPRING. 


Thou  givte  me  flower*,  thou  gir'at  me  songs ; bring  b 

The  love  that  I  have  lost ! 


Whit  wak'st  thou,  Spring  1 — sweet  voices  i 
woods, 
And  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  i 
Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes. 

The  lark's  dear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless 
Whose  tone  seems  breathing  mournfumessei 
Evn  as  our  hearts  may  be. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


&ves  greet  thee,  Spring ! — the  joyoqp 

s> 

amblings  gladden  many  a  copse  and 

>  ~» 

yoiusf  spray  a  rosy  flash  receives, 

f  sod&wind  hath  pierced  the  whis- 

shade, 

murmurs,  running  through  the  grass, 

Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 

rht  waters — they  too  hear  thy  call, 
e  awakener!  thou  hast  hurst  their 

« 

hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
;lody,  and  in  the  forests  deep, 
en  sparkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

—the  fairy-peopled  world  of  flowers ! 
ti  the  dust  hast  set  that  glory  free, 
e  cowslip  with  the  sunny  hours, 
ling  the  wood-anemone; 
eem — yet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Hows  with  mute  poesy. 

rak'st  thou  in  the  heart,  O  Spring! 
n  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs  1 
iv'st  back  so  many  a  buried  thing, 
f  forgotten  harmonies ! 
and  scents  break  forth  where'er  thou 

t'st  thou  in  the  heart! 

h !  there  too  much !  we  know  not  well 
)  it  should  be  thus,  yet  roused  hy  thee, 
trange  yearnings,  from  the  soul's  deep 

he  faces  we  no  more  may  seel 
haunted,  in  thy  wind's  low  tons, 
3y  voices  that  are  gone! 

liliar  love,  that  never  more, 
earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  meet, 
>f  welcome  to  our  household  door, 
hed  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted  feet — 
st  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees, 
rtThy,  why  rem 'st  thou  these? 

p  for  the  dead  1 — why  come  they  back 

young  birds,  and  leaves,  and  living 

si 

,  that  from  thine  earthly  track 

y  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs  ? 

spring ;  no  sorrow  dims  thine  air, 

Ireathed  by  our  loved  ones  there  I 


1  ILLUMINATED  CITY. 

s  glowed  with  a  festive  light, 
1  city  rejoiced  by  night: 
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There  were  lamps  hung  forth  upon  tower  and  tree, 
Banners  were  lifted  and  streaming  free ; 
Every  tall  pillar  was  wreathed  with  fire, 
Like  a  shooting  meteor  was  every  spire; 
And  the  outline  of  many  a  dome  on  high 
Was  traced,  as  in  stars,  on  the  clear  dark  sky. 

I  passed  through  the  streets ;  there  were  throngs 

m  throngs- 
Like  sounds  of  the  deep  were  their  mingled  songs; 
There  was  music  forth  from  each  palace  borne— 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal,  the  harp,  and  horn; 
The  forests  heard  it,  the  mountains  rang, « 
The  hamlets  woke  to  its  haughty  clang ; 
Rich  and  victorious  was  every  tone, 
Telling  the  land  of  her  foes  o'erthrown. 
Didst  thou  meet  not  a  mourner  for  all  the  slain? 
Thousands  lie  dead  on  their  battle-plain ! 
Gallant  and  true  were  the  hearts  that  fell— 
Grief  in  the  homes  they  have  left  must  dwell; 
Grief  o'er  the  aspect  of  childhood  spread, 
And  bowing  the  beauty  of  woman's  head: 
Didst  thou  hear,  midst  the  songs,  not  one  tender 

moan, 
For  the  many  brave  to  their  slumbers  gone? 

I  saw  not  the  face  of  a  weeper  there 
Too  strong,  perchance,  was  the  bright  lamp's  glare  t 
I  heard  not  a  wail  midst  the  joyous  crowd 
The  music  of  victory  was  all  too  loud! 
Mighty  it  rolled  on  the  winds  afar, 
Shaking  the  streets  like  a  conqueror's  car ; 
Through  torches  and  streamers  its  flood  swept  by- 
How  could  I  listen  for  moan  or  sigh? 

Turn  then  away  from  life's  pageants,  turn, 

If  its  deep  story  thy  heart  would  learn ! 

Ever  too  bright  is  that  outward  show, 

Dazzling  the  eyes  till  they  see  not  wo. 

But  lift  the  proud  mantle  which  hides  from  thy 

view 
The  things  thou  shouldst  gaze  on,  the  sad  and  true ; 
Nor  fear  to  survey  what  its  folds  conceal — 
So  must  thy  spirit  be  taught  to  feel ! 


THE  SPELLS  OF  HOME. 


There  Mend  the  tk»  that  strengthen 

Our  hems  in  noun  ofgriei; 
The  silrer  links  that  lengthen 

Jojn  viala  when  nan  brief. 

Btnuird  Barton. 

Br  the  soft  green  ughtimthe  woody  glade,     %^l> 
On  the  banks  of  mosr  wbsre  thy  childhood  played^* 
By  the  household  tree  through  which  thine  eye 
First  looked  in  love  to  the  summer-sky; 


** 


mrs.  hbiIanv  wosxa 


Yet  have  I  known  it  long       fc 
Too  rathi  and  too  strong    ^ 
WMdn  thk  day  bath  been  th' o'c 

Swift  thoughts,  that  came  and  wont, 
*>  ^    Like  torrents  o'esme  sent, 

Have  shaken,  as  a  reeqjiny  thrilling  frame. 

Like  perfumes  on  the  wind, 

Which  none  may  stay  or  bind,        

The  beautiful  comes  floating  through  my  snW; 

I  strive  with  yearnings  vain, 

The  spirit  to  detain 
Of  the  deep  harmonies  that  past  me  roD! 

Therefore  disturbing  dreams 

Trouble  the  secret  streams 
And  founts  of  music  that  overflow  my  breast; 

Something  far  more  divine 

Than  may  on  earth  be  mine, 
Haunts  my  worn  heart,  and  will  not  let  me 

Shall  1  thenjeorthe  tone 
That  breathes  from  worlds  unknown  ?- 
Sorely  these  feverish  aspirations  then 
Shall  grasp  their  full  desire, 
And  this  unsettled  fire, 
^Burn  calmly,  brightly,  in  immortal  air. 

One  more  then,  one  more  strain. 

To  earthly  joy  and  pain 
A  rich,  and  deep,  and  passionate  farewell  \ 

I  pour  each  fervent  thought 

With  fear,  hope,  trembling,  fraught, 
Into  the  notes  that  o'er  my  duet  shall  swell. 


•* 


\i 


THE  IMAGE  IN  LAVA* 

Thou  thing  of  years  departed ! 

What  ages  have  gone  by, 
Since  here  the  mournful  seal  was  set 

By  love  and  agony ! 

Temple  and  tower  have  mouldered, 
Empires  from  earth  have  passed, 

And  woman's  heart  hath  left  a  trace 
Those  glories  to  outlast  1 

And  childhood's  fragile  image 
Thus  fearfully  enshrined, 

Survives  the  proud  memorials  reared 
By  conquerors  of  mankind. 

Babe  1  wert  thou  brightly  slumbering 
Upon  thy  mother's  breast, 

When  suddenly  the  fiery  tomb 
Shut  round  each  gentle  guest  1 


AAinge  dark  fate  overtook 

Fair  babe  anoUoving  heart  1 
One  mornent Vl  thoosan 

Yet  better  (ban  to  part! 

Hapry  of  that  fend  bosom, 

On  ashes  hen 
Thou  wert  the  only 

W Hereon  a  nope  ""^gM 

Perchance  all  vainly  lavished, 
Its  other  love  had  been, 

And  Mere  ft  treated. 
But$en»oowhichto 

Fat  better  then  to  parish, 

Thy  form  within  its 
Than  five  and  lose  thee, 

From  that  impsssiopsd  grasp. 


Oh!  I  could 

Left  by  the  pomps  of  old, 
To  gas*  on  this  rude 

Cast  in  affection's  mould. 

Love,  human  love!  what  est 
Thy  print  upon  the  duet 

Outlives  the  cities  of  renown 
Wherein  the  mighty  trust  1 

Immortal, oh!  immortal 

Thou  art,  whose  earthly  glow 
Hath  given  these  ashes  k  " 

It  must,  it  must  be  sot 


FAIRY  FAVOURS. 


f 


-Give  ma  but 


*  Thetapreeiknorawoman'Bforin.wUhan 
•ito  the  bosom,  IbondatUMonoovsiuMjofHiireolsssoni. 


Something  whereunto  I  may  M~*  my  ban; 
,    Something  to  lore,  to  rest  upon,  s>  owe 
Anecttart  tendrils  round. 

Wouldst  thou  wear  the  gift  of  immortal  b 
Wouklst  thou  smile  in  scorn  at  the  shadow? 
Drink  of  this  cupl  it  is  richly  fraught 
With  balm  from  the  gardens  of  Genii  broq 
Drink,  and  the  spoiler  shall  pass  thee  bv, 
When  the  young  all  scattered  like  roseJesi 

And  would  not  the  youth  of  my  soul  beg* 
If  the  loved  had  left  me,  one  by  one  ? 
Take  back  the  cup  that  may  never  blew, 
The  gift  that  would  make  me  brotherkss! 
How  should  I  live,  with  no  kindred  eye 
To  reflect  mine  immortality? 

Wouldst  thou  have  empire,  by  sign  or  spall 
Over  the  mighty  in  air  that  dwell  1 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  spirits  of  shore  and  s 
To  fetch  thee  jewels  from  ocean's  deep  ? 
Wave  but  this  rod,  and  a  viewless  band 
Slaves  to  thy  will,  shall  around  thee 
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ouM  not  fear,  at  my  coming  then, 
•very  voice  in  the  homes  of  men  1 
not  bright  eyes  in  my  presence  quail  1 
cheeks  with  a  nameless  thrill  turn  pale  7 
be  mine  that  aside  would  turn 
man  love  for  whose  founts  I  yearn ! 

it  thou  then  read  through  the  hearts  of  those 
/hose  faith  thou  hast  sought  repose? 
his  rich  gem !  it  is  charmed  to  show 
a  change  comes  over  affection's  glow* 
i  its  flushing  or  fading  hue,  , 
irn  if  the  trusted  be  false  or  true ! 

;cep  the  gem,  that  I  still  may  trust, 

i  my  heart's  wealth  be  but  poured  on  dust ! 

a  doubt  in  my  soul  have  place, 

the  light  of  a  loved  one's  face ; 

0  the  earth  its  warm  sunny  smile— 
ory  would  pass  could  I  look  on  guile ! 

n  what  boon  of  my  power  shall  be 
»d  of  spirits !  poured  forth  on  thee  ? 
:ornest  the  treasures  of  wave  and  mine, 
.ilt  not  drink  of  the  cup  divine, 
rt  fain  with  a  mortal's  lot  to  rest — 

1  me !  how  may  I  grace  it  best? 

ve  me  no  sway  o'er  the  powers  unseen, 
uman  heart  where  ray  own  may  lean ! 
J,  one  tender  and  faithful  friend, 
thoughts'  free  current  with  mine  may  blend, 
iving  not  either  on  earth  alone, 
bright  calm  close  of  our  lives  be  one ! 


A  PARTING  SONG. 


met  Amis,  reppelez  voue  qaelqefcis 
i  empreinte." — Corinne. 


will  ye  think  of  me,  my  friends  1 

When  will  ye  think  of  me? 
the  last  red  light,  the  farewell  of  day, 
le  rock  and  the  river  is  passing  away, 
the  air  with  a  deepening  hush  is  fraught, 
theart  grows  burdened  with  tender  thought ; 

Then  let  it  be! 

will  ye  think  of  me,  kind  friends? 

When  will  ye  think  of  me? — 
the  rose  of  the  rich  midsummer  time 
with  the  hues  of  its  glorious  prime? 
ye  gather  its  bloom,  as  in  bright  boons  fled, 
he  walks  where  my  footsteps  no  son  may 
ad; 

The*  let  k  be! 


When  wiflje  think  of  me, 

When  will  ye  think  of  me? 
When  the  sutMrn  tears  o'erflow  your  eye 
At  the  sound  of  some  olden  melody; 
When  ye  hear  the  voice  ef  a  ™—"*»St  stream, 
When  ye  feel  the  charm  of  a  poefs  dream; 
Then  let  it  be! 

Tfasja  let  my  memory  be  with  you,  friends 

Thus  ever  think  of  me ! 
Kindly  and  gently,  but  as  of  one 
From  whom  't  is  well  to  be  fled  and  gone; 
As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unbound, 
As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found ; 

So  let  it  be. 


THE  BRIDAL  DAY. 

On  a  monument  in  a  Venetian  church  is  an 
epitaph,  recording  that  the  remains  beneath  are 
those  of  a  noble  lady,  who  expired  suddenly  while 
standing  as  a  bride  at  the  altar. 


We  bear  her  home !  we  bear  her  home ! 
Over  the  orannarmg  emk  «•'•  foam ; 
One  who  he*  fled  from  the  war  of  life, 
r,  pain,  aoi  the  fever  strife. 


Bside!  upon  thy  marriage-day, 
When  thy  gems  in  rich  array 
Made  the  glistening  mirror  seem 
As  a  star-reflecting  stream. 
When  the  clustering  pearls  lay  fair 
'Midst  thy  braids  of  sunny  air, 
And  the  white  veil  o$er  thee  streaming, 
Like  a  silvery  halo  gleaming, 
Mellowed  all  that  pomp  and  fight 
Into  something  meekly  bright; 
Did  the  fluttering  of  thy  breath 
Speak  of  joy  or  wo  beneath  1 
And  the  hue  that  went  and  came 
O'er  thy  cheek,  like  wavering  flame, 
Flowed  that  crimson  from  th'  unrest, 
Or  the  gladness  of  thy  breast  ? 
—Who  shall  tell  us?— from  thy  bower, 
Brightly  didst  thou  pass  that  hour; 
With  the  many-glancing  oar, 
And  the  cheer  along  the  shore, 
And  the  wealth  of  summer  flowers 
On  thy  fair  head  cast  in  showers, 
And  the  breath  of  song  and  flute, 
And  the  clarion's  glad  saluie, 
Swiftly  e/er  the  Adrian  tide 
Wert  thou  borne  In  pomp,  young  bride! 
Mirth  and  musk,  sun  and  sky,  i 

WsJeamed  thee  triuniohantlv ' 


IflLS.  HEMAJB*  WO*K& 


^^ gthoa^*, 

In  Mne  deeper  spirit  wrought, 
Whsmering,  as  untold  it  Went 
With  the  sounds  of  merriment,— • 
"From  tin  boy  almond's  gk» 
From  the  day.  of  ld|ntor  free, 

From  the  love  of  roan  j  year*, 
Thou  ait  gone  to  cares  an»\  fears! 
To  another  path  and  guide, 
To  a  bosom  yet  untried! 
Bright  one!  oh  I  there  well  may  be 
Trembling  "midst  our  joy  lor  thee/1 

Bride!  when  through  the  stately  frne, 
Circled  with  thy  nuptial  train, 
'Mid*  the  banners  hung  on  high 
By  thy  warrior-ancestry, 
'Midst  those  mighty  fathers  dead, 
In  soft  beauty  thou  wast  led; 
When  before  the  shrine  thy  form 
Quivered  to  some  bosom  storm, 
When,  like  harp*tring»  with  a  sigh 
Breaking  in  mid-harmony, 
On  thy  lip  the  murmurs  low 
Died  with  lore's  unfinished  vow; 
When,  like  scattered  rose-leaves,  fled 
From  thy  cheek  each  tint  of  red, 

And  the  tight  forsook  thine  eye, 

And  thy  head  sank  heavily;  ' 

Was  that  drooping  but  th!  excess 

OfthyspirH'sWesssdnessI 

Or  did  some  deep  feeling's  might 

Folded  in  thy  heart  from  sight, 

With  a  sudden  tempest  shower, 

Earthward  bear  thy  life's  young  flower? 

— Who  shall  tell  us?— on  thy  tongue 

Silence,  and  for  ever,  hungl 

Never  to  thy  lip  and  cheek 

Rushed  again  the  crimson  streak 

Never  to  thine  eye  returned 

That  which  there  had  beamed  and  burned! 

With  the  secret  none  might  know, 

With  thy  rapture  or  thy  wo, 

With  thy  marriage-robe  and  wreath, 

Thou  wert  fled,  young  bride  of  death! 

One,  one  lightning  moment  there 

Struck  down  triumph  to  despair, 

Beauty,  splendour,  hope,  and  trust, 

Into  darkness— terror— <lust! 

There  were  sounds  of  weeping  o'er  thee, 
Bride!  as  forth  thy  kindred  bore  thee, 
Shrouded  in  thy  gleaming  veil, 
Deaf  to  that  wild  funeral- wail. 
Yet  perchance  a  chastening  thought, 
In  some  deeper  spirit  wrought, 
*    Whispering,  while  the  stern  sad  knell 
On  the  air's  bright  stillness  fell ; 
— "  From  the  power  of  chill  and  change 
Souls  to  sever  and  estrange ; 


^ — 

From  km»'s  wans    a 
But  to  watch*-*  mortal 


From  the 

To  the  burning  heart 

Thou  art  ned--efar,i 
Where  these  btigeas  no 
Bright  onel  oh!  there  " 


<jntfU^2fi 


Ataegwer 


CESTRAI*  SOHO. 


*  ■  mwr  Ibl  ns*  twfaflt  esjat  serf  *s& 
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Thkri  were  mint  sounds  of 

moom 
And  midnight  vigil  in  a  stately 
Of  Lnslgnan's  old  halls:— rich 
Filled  the  proud  chamber  ae  with 
And  soft  light  ftO,  from  tamp*  of  aber 
On  jewels  that  with  rainbow  lustre  -"- 
Over  a  gorgeous  couch: — there 
And  deeper  ajawon  from  the  - 
Than  in  the  heart-leaf  of  the 
Hiding  from  sunshine,— Many  a 
Starry  with  diamonds,  many  a  burning 
Of  the  red  gold,  sent  forth  a  radiance  vam, 
And  sad,  and  strange,  the  canopy  beneath 
Whose  shadowy  curtains,  round  a  bed  of  dm 
Hung  drooping  solemnly; — for  there  one  lay 
Passing  from  all  Earth's  glories  fast  away, 
Amidst  those  queenly  treasures:  They  hadb 
Gifts  of  her  lord,  from  far-ofT  Paynim  land*, 
And  for  his  sake,  upon  their  orient  sheen 
She  had  gaxed  fondly,  and  with  faint,  cold  h 

I  Had  pressed  them  to  her  languid  heart  once  i 
Melting  in  childlike  tears,     But  this  was  o'e 
Love's  last  vain  clinging  unto  life ;  and  now 
A  mist  of  dreams  was  hovering  o'er  her  broi 
Her  eye  was  fixed,  her  spirit  seemed  rem©* 
Though  not  from  Earth,  from  all  it  knew  or 
Far  far  away!  her  handmaids  watched  an* 
In  awe,  that  lent  to  each  low  midnight  soon 
A  might,  a  mystery,  and  the  quivering  bgn 
Of  wind-swayed  lamps,  made  spectral  in  tbei 
The  forms  of  buried  beauty,  sad,  yet  fair. 
Gleaming  along  the  walk  with  braided  hair 
Long  in  the  dust  grown  dim;  and  she,  too, 
But  with  the  spirit's  eye  of  raptured  awe, 
Those  pictured  shapes!— a  bright,  yet  i 

train, 
Beckoning,  they  floated  o'er  her  dreamy  hn 
Clothed  in  diviner  hues;  while  on  her  ear 
Strange  voices  fell,  which  none  besides  nrigb 


». 
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Sweet,  yet  profoundly  mournful,  as  the  sigh 
Of  winds  o'er  harp-strings  through  a  midnight  sky ; 
And  thus  it  seemed,  in  that  low  thrilling  tone, 
3Ri'  ancestral  shadows  called  away  their  own. 

Come,  come,  come ! 
Long  thy  fainting  soul  hath  yearned 
For  the  step  that  ne'er  returned ; 
Long  thine  anxious  ear  hath  listened, 
And  thy  watchful  eye  hath  glistened 
With  the  hope,  whose  parting  strife 
Shook  the  flower-leaves  from  thfltipk*- 
Now  the  heavy  day  is  done,       ^. 
Home  awaits  thee,  wearied  one ! 

Come,  come,  come! 

From  the  quenchless  thoughts  that  burn 
In  the  sealed  heart's  lonely  urn ; 
From  the  coil  of  memory's  chain 
Wound  about  the  throbbing  brain, 
From  the  veins  of  sorrow  deep, 
Winding  through  the  world  of  sleep; 
From  the  haunted  halls  and  bowers,     » 
Thronged  with  ghosts  of  happier  hours ! 
Come,  come,  come  1 

On  our  dim  and  distant  shore 
Aching  love  is  felt  no  more ! 
We  have  loved  with  earth's  cjcmt 
Past  is  now  that  weariness ! 
We  have  wept,  that  weep  not  now — 
Calm  is  each  once  beating  brow ! 
We  have  known  the  dreamer's  woes — 
All  is  now  one  bright  repose ! 

Come,  come,  come ! 

Weary  heart  that  long  hast  bled, 
Languid  spirit,  drooping  head, 
Restless  memory,  vain  regret, 
Pining  love  whose  light  is  set, 
Come  away! — 't  is  hushed  't  is  well ! 
Where  by  shadowy  founts  we  dwell, 
All  the  fever-thirst  is  stilled, 
All  the  air  with  peace  is  filled,— 
Come,  come,  come ! 

And  with  her  spirit  rapt  in  that  wild  lay, 
She  passed,  as  twilight  melts  to  night,  away! 


THE  MAGIC  GLASS. 


How  fived,  how  loved,  how  died  they  1 

Byron. 

"  The  Dead!  the  glorious  Dead !— And  shall  they 

rise? 
Shall  they  look  on  thee  with  their  proud  bright 

eyes? 

Thou  ask'st  a  fearful  spell ! 


Yet  say,  £pm  shrine  or  dim  sepulchral  hall, 
What  kingly  vision  shall  obey  my  call  ? 

The  deep  grave  knows  it  well ! 

"Wouldst  thou  bell i  il flj» i  lift  conquerors  ?  shall 

they  pass 
Before  thee,  flushing  all  the  Magic  Glass 

With  triumph's  long  array! 
Speak !  and  those  dwellers  of  the  marble  urn 
Robed  for  the  feast  of  victory  shall  return 

As  on  their  proudest  day. 

"  Or  wouldst  thou  look  upon  the  lords  of  song  !— 
O'er  the  dark  mirror  that  immortal  throng 

Shall  waft  a  solemn  gleam! 
Passing,  with  lighted  eyes  and  radiant  brows, 
Under  the  foliage  of  green  laurel  boughs, 

But  silent  as  a  dream." 

"Not  these,  O  mighty  master!— Though  their 

lays 
Be  unto  man's  free  heart,  and  tears,  and  praise, 

Hallowed  for  evermore ! 
And  not  the  buried  conquerors!  Let  them  sleep 
And  let  the  flowery  earth  her  Sabbaths  keep 

In  joy,  from  shore  to  shore ! 

"But,  if  the  narrow  house  may  so  be  moved, 
Call  the  bright  shadows  of  the  most  beloved, 

Back  from  their  couch  of  rest! 
That  I  may  learn  if  their  meek  eyes  be  filled 
With  peace,  if  human  love  hath  ever  stilled 

The  yearning  human  breast." 

"  Away,  fond  youth ! — An  idle  quest  is  thine ; 
These  have  no  trophy,  no  memorial  shrine; 

I  know  not  of  their  place ! 
'Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  flow, 
Their  lives,  like  shepherd  reed-notes,  faint  and 
low, 

Have  passed,  and  left  no  trace. 

"  Haply,  begirt  with  shadowy  woods  and  hills, 
And  the  wild  sounds  of  melancholy  rills, 

Their  covering  turf  may  bloom; 
But  ne'er  hath  Fame  made  relics  of  its  flowers, — 
Never  hath  pilgrim  sought  their  household  bowers, 

Or  poet  hailed  their  tomb." 

"  Adieu,  then,  master  of  the  midnight  spell! 
Some  voice,  perchance,  by  those  lone  graves  may 
tell 

That  which  I  pine  to  know! 
I  haste  to  seek,  from  woods  and  valleys  deep, 
Where  the  beloved  are  laid  in  lowly  sleep, 
Records  of  joy  and  wo.'1* 


•  Originally  published  in  the  literary  Poovenir  **  1830. 


MRS.  HEMAN9  WORKS 


CORINNE  AT  THE  CAPIfOL. 


Lm  tames  driven*  penarqQll  a* 
pM  do  net*  qui  paisjBaL  valojr  la  phsi 
taunt  timet « 


Daughter  of  tii'  Italian  heaven ! 
Thou,  to  whom  its  fires  an  given, 
Joyously  thy  out  bath  ralkd 
When  the  ccaquerors  passed  of  old ; 
And  the  festal  son  that  shone, 
O'er  three*  hundred  triumphs  gone, 
Makes  thy  day  of  glory  bright, 
With  a  shower  of  golden  light 

'     Now  thoa  tread'st  m' ascending  road, 
Freedom's  foot  so  proudly  trode ; 
While,  from  tombs  of  heroes  borne, 
From  the  dost  of  empire  shorn, 
Flowers  upon  thy  graceful  head, 
Chapletsof  all  hues  are  shed, 
In  a  soft  and  rosy  rain, 
Touched  with  many  a  gemlike  stain. 

Thou  hast  gamed  the  summit  now 
Music  hails  thee  from  below; — 
Music,  whose  rich  notes  might  stir 
Ashes  of  the  sepulchre; 
Shaking  with  victorious  notes 
:t  All  the  bright  air  as  it  floats. 
Well  may  woman's  heart  beat  high 
Unto  that  proud  harmony ! 

Now  afar  it  rolls — it  dies — 
And  thy  voice  is  heard  to  rise 
With  a  low  and  lovely  tone 
In  its  thrilling  power  alone; 
And  thy  lyre's  deep  silvery  string, 
Touched  as  by  a  breeze's  wing, 
Murmurs  tremblingly  at  first, 
£re  the  tide  of  rapture  bunt 

All  the  spirit  of  thy  sky 
Now  hath  lit  thy  large  dark  eye, 
And  thy  cheek  a  flush  hath  caught 
From  the  joy  of  kindled  thought; 
And  the  burning  words  of  song 
From  thy  lips  flow  fast  and  strong, 
With  a  rushing  stream's  delight 
In  the  freedom  of  its  might 

Radiant  daughter  of  the  sun ! 
Now  thy  living  wreath  is  won. 
Crowned  of  Rome ! — Oh !  art  thou  not 
Happy  in  that  glorious  lot  1 — 
Happier,  happier  far  than  thou, 
With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow, 
She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth  I   - 


'TbbUtUj  hundred  trhnnpha— Byrvm. 


THE  RUIN. 


Obit*  tip 


No  dower  of  storied  song  m  Urine, 

O  desolate  abode! 
Forth  frw,thy  gates  no  gfitteting 

Of  lanontind  spear  hath 
Banners  of  kmghthood  have  not 

Frond  drapery  o'er  thy  wafts, 
Nor  bogie  notes  to  battle  tons; 

Through  thy  resounding 


Nor  have  neb  bowers 

By  courtly  hands  been 
For  Princes,  trom  the 

Under  jrreen  leaves  to  vest: 
Cmlysoineroe^yetfrgeriisxbrsjBt 

Bonds  thy  casements  lane, 
Tens  where  the  spirit  of  deltas 

Hath  dwelt,  and  now  » 


Yet  minstrel  tale  of  harp  and 

And  sovejeign  beanty^s  lot, 
Howofsjsl^d  tight  and 

For  me  tton  needest  not. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  tore, 

Where  thoughtrnlry  I  stand, 
Sorrow  and  love,  and  hope  i 

Have  linked  one  kindred  band. 


Thou  bindest  me  with  mighty  spells! 

— A  solemnizing  breath, 
A  presence  all  around  thee  dwells, 

Of  human  life  and  death. 
I  need  but  pluck  yon  garden  flower 

From  where  the  wild  weeds  rise, 
To  wake,  with  strange  and  sudden 

A  thousand  sympathies. 

Thou  hast  heard  many  sounds,  thoa  W** 

Deserted  now  by  all! 
Voices  at  eve  here  met  in  mirth 

Which  eve  may  ne'er  recall. 
Youth's  buoyant  step,  and  woman's  tone, 

And  childhood's  laughing  glee, 
And  song  and  prayer,  have  all  been  knows 

Hearth  of  the  dead!  to  thee. 

Thou  hast  heard  blessings  fondly  pound 

Upon  the  infant  head, 
As  if  in  every  fervent  word 

The  living  soul  were  shed ; 
Thou  hast  seen  partings,  such  as  bear 

The  bloom  from  life  away— 
Alas!  for  love  in  changeful  air, 

Where  nought  beloved  can  stay! 
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Here,  by  the  restless  bed  of  pain, 

The  vigil  hath  been  kept, 
Till  sunrise,  bright  with  hope  in  vain, 

Burst  forth-  on  eyes  that  wept : 
Here  hath  been  felt  the  huah,  the  gloom, 

The  breathless  influence,  shed 
Through  the  dim  dwelling,  from  the  room 

Wherein  reposed  the  dead. 

The  seat  left  void,  the  missing  lace, 

Have  here  been  marked  and  mourned, 
And  time  hath  filled  the  vacant  puree, 

And  gladness  hath  returned ;       * 
Till  from  the  narrowing  household  chain 

The  links  dropped  one  by  one ! 
And  homewards  hither,  o'er  the  main, 

Came  the  spring-birds  alone. 

Is  there  not  cause,  then — cause  for  thought, 

Fixed  eye  and  lingering  tread, 
Where,  with  their  thousand  mysteries  fraught, 

Even  lowliest  hearts  have  bled  7 
Where,  in  its  ever-haunting  thirst 

For  draughts  of  purer  day, 
Man's  soul,  with  fitful  strength,  hath  burst 

The  clouds  that  wrapt  its  way? 

Holy  to  human  nature  seems 

The  long-forsaken  spot ; 
To  deep  affections,  tender  dreamsf 

Hopes  of  a  brighter  lot ! 
Therefore  in  silent  reverence  here, 

Hearth  of  the  dead!  I  stand, 
Where  joy  and  sorrow,  smile  and  tear, 

Have  linked  one  household  band. 


THE  MINSTER. 

A  fit  abode,  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Our  hopes  of  immortality.— Byron. 

Speak  low! — the  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awful  harmonies,  of  whispered  prayer; 

Tread  lightly!— for  the  sanctity  of  death 
Broods  with  a  voiceless  influence  on  the  air: 

Stern,  yet  serene! — a  reconciling  spell, 

Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell. 


fcve  me  to  linger  silently  awhile! 

— Not  for  the  light  that  pours  its  fervid  streams 
Of  rainbow  glory  down  through  arch  and  aisle, 

Kindling  old  banners  into  haughty  gleams, 
Flushing  proud  shrines,  or  by  some  warrior's  tomb 
Dying  away  in  clouds  of  gorgeous  gloom: 

Not  for  rich  music,  though  in  triumph  pealing, 
Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are  high; 

Nor  yet  for  torch,  and  cross,  and  stole,  revealing 
Through  incense-mists  their  sainted  pageant- 
ry- 


Though  o'er  the  spirit  each  hath  charm  and  power, 
Yet  not  for  these  I  ask  one  lingering  hour. 

But  by  strong  sympathies,  whose  silver  cord 
Links  me  to  mortal  weal,  my  soul  is  bound ; 

Thoughts  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here  have 
poured 
Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me  and  around ; 

I  look  back  on  the  pangs,  the  burning  tears, 

Known  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years. 

Send  up  a  murmur  from  the  dust,  Remorse! 

That  here  hast  bowed  with  ashes  on  thy  head ; 
And  thou  still  battling  with  the  tempest's  force — 

Thou,  whose  bright  spirit  through  all  time  has 
bled— 
Speak,  wounded  Love !  if  penance  here,  or  prayer, 
Hath  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair? 

No  voice,  no  breath!— of  conflicts  past,  no  trace! 

— Does  not  this  hush  give  answer  to  my  quest? 
Surely  the  dread  religion  of  the  place 

By  every  grief  hath  made  its  might  confest ! 
— Oh!  that  within  my  heart  I  could  but  keep 
Holy  to  Heaven,  a  spot  thus  pure,  and  still,  and 
deep! 


THE  SONG  OF  NIGHT. 


O  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkneai!  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  atrengthJ— Byron. 


I  come  to  thee,  O  Earth ! 
With  all  my  gifts! — for  every  flower  sweet  dew, 
In  bell  and  urn,  and  chalice,  to  renew 

The  glory  of  its  birth. 

Not  one  which  glimmering  lies 
Far  amidst  folding  hills,  or  forest  leaves, 
But,  through  its  veins  of  beauty,  so  receives 

A  spirit  of  fresh  dyes. 

I  come  with  every  star ; 
Making  thy  streams,  that  on  their  nopiwlay  track, 
Give  me  but  the  moss,  the  reed,  the  my  back, 

Mirrors  of  worlds  afar. 

I  come  with  peace;— I  shed 
Sleep  through  thy  wood-walks,  o'er  the  honey-bee, 
The  lark's  triumphant  voice,  the  fawn's  ywng 

The  hyacinth's  meek  head. 

On  my  own  heart  I  lay 
The  weary  babe;  and  sealing  with  a  breath 
Its  eyes  of  love,  jand  fairy  dreams,  beneath 

The  shadowing  lids  to  play. 


woaca 


gkdrit 


I  come  with  mJgti  I'  INtiseji  I* 
Who  cans  me  silent  1—1  have  many  " 
The  daik  ikiai  thria jjtfa  Wwt  m; 

Bono  on  ilyvW6B|l||(  wings. 

I  waft  4M)t  not  ante  .  4 
Fran  the  deep  organ  of  the  forest  sAdist 
fhltnrisil  strnsms.  nnhisnl  ■ssjflst  tnSr  i 

Tffltfcsfttjgfaiofyisdone; 

Bat  hSfk  human  breast 
AthonsandstilsnaBll  wjssmlawake, 
Strong,  fa  their  iw irtnlnipKrom  the  sod  to  ehake 

ThemandioCj^ieat. 

I  bring  them  from  the  peat : 
From  true  hearts  broken,  gentle  ophite  ton, 
From  crashed  affections,  which,  though  long  o'er- 
^norna, 

Make  their  tones  heard  at  last. 


*' 


I  bring  them  from  the  tomb; 
Cot  the  sad  conch  of  late  repentant  Jote 
They  pass   thongh  low  as  murmurs  of  a  dore  ■ 

Like  trumpets  throogh  the  gloom. 

I  come  with  all  my  train : 
Who  calls  me  lonely  *— Hosts  around  me  tread, 
The  intensely  bright,  the  beautiful,— the  dead,— 

Phantoms  of  heart  and  brain! 

Looks  from  departed  eyes — 
are  my  lightnings  I— filled  with  anguish  Tain, 
derness  too  piercing  to  sustain, 

They  smite  with  agonies. 

I,  that  with  soft  control, 
Shut  the  dim  violet,  hush  the  woodland  song, 
I  am  the  avenging  one !  the  armed — the  strong, 

The  searcher  of  the  soul ! 

I,  that  shower  dewy  light 
Through  slumbering  leaves,  bring  storms! — the 

tempest-birth 
Of  memory,  thought,  remorse :—  Be  holy,  earth ! 

I  am  the  solemn  night  !* 


Or 


THE  STOkJjsf  PAINTERt  IN  HIS  DUN- 
GEON. 

Wbere  of  ye,  O  tempests,  is  the  goal  1 
An  ye  like  those  that  shake  the  human  brawl  1 
Or  do  ys  find  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  neat  1 

CkiidtHanUL 

Midnight,  and  silence  deep ! 
The  air  is  filled  with  sleep, 
With  the  stream's  whisper,  and  the  citron's  breath ; 

*  Originally  published  in  the  Winter* •  Wreath,  tor  183U. 

*  Plstro  Mulier,  called  u  Tempesta,  from  his  surprising  plc- 


Thejuupianu1 
Gleam  through  say 
WakA  rating  sbdil  tan 


Yttodchrftrsa  of  the 
The  stillness  of 
Looks  too  mtsnesiy  thsjsjsjgh  say 
I  feel  this  weight  of 
An  earth-load  on  my 

I 


I  am  your  own, 

O  ye,  the  istca  and  wsVi 
Andkmgfrtsnmefes! — wilyei 

Hear  the  bold  spirit's 

That  knows  not  to  rejoin* 
But  in  the  peal  of  you*  strong 


And  dim  Calahrian 

And  with  the  rooking 
Of  the  olden 
In  your  dark  path  stood 


Your  nghtningB 
That  smote  the- deep 


my  soul  again 
to  burst  its  i 
of  the  awtnssw  sstt 


May 

Bring  me  the 


Within  me  dwells  a 

An  eagle  caged  and 
TiH  called  forth  by  the  harping  of  the  bust; 

Then  is  its  triumph's  hour, 

It  springs  to  sudden  power, 
As  mounts  the  billow  o'er  the  quivering 


Then,  then,  the  canvass  o'er, 

With  hurried  hand  I  pour 
The  lava-waves  and  gusts  of  my  own  soul! 

Kindling  to  fiery  life 

Dreams,  worlds,  of  pictured  strife;— 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  awake !  and,  darkdosaV 

Wake,  rise!  the  reed  may  h»»wi 
The  shivering  leaf  descend, 

The  forest  branch  give  way  before  your  nig) 
But  I,  your  strong  compeer, 
Call,  summon,  wait  you  here,— 

Answer,  my  spirit !— answer,  storm  and  nitf 


tares  of  storms.  "HiacompoehioiM,"  sajsLanxi,-fci 
real  horror,  presenting  to  our  eves  doub-devoccd  snip 
taken  by  tempeata  and  darkness;  fired  by  Hgw*^ 
rising  on  the  mountain  wave,  and  again  sutMiwiiiil 
abyss  of  ocean."  During  an  imprisonment  of  five  j 
Genoa,  the  pictures  which  he  painted  in  bat 
marked  by  additional  power  and  _ 
lary  of  Painting,  tra**ltUed  sw 
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EATH  AND  THE  WARRIOR. 

Warrior,  arm !  and  wear  thy  plume 
i  proud  and  fearless  brow ! 
ie  lord  of  the  lonely  tomb, 
.  a  mightier  one  than  thou  1 

hy  soul'a  lore  farewell,  young  chief, 
her  a  long  farewell ! 

tie  morning's  dew  shall  pass  that  grief— 
•u  comest  with  me  to  dwell  I 

bark  may  rush  through  die  foaming  deep, 
'  steed  o'er  the  breezy  hill ; 
cy  bear  thee  on  to  a  place  of  sleep, 
row,  and  cold,  and  chill !" 

the  voice  I  heard,  thy  voice,  O  Death  1 

is  thy  day  so  near  7 
on  the  field  shall  my  life's  last  breath 
gle  with  victory's  cheer  I 

ten  shall  float,  with  the  trumpet's  note, 
ve  me  as  I  die  1 

le  palm  tree  wave  o'er  my  noble  grave, 
er  the  Syrian  sky. 

i  hearts  shall  burn  in  the  royal  hall, 
en  the  minstrel  names  thtftnot ; ' 
le  eyes  I  love  shall  weep  nrynll, — 
th,  Death!  I  fear  thee  not  V9 

rior !  thou  bearest  a  haughty  heart ; 

I  can  bend  its  pride! 

houldst  thou  know  that  thy  soul  will  part 
le  hour  of  victory's  tide  ? 

y  be  far  from  thy  steel-clad  bands, 

I I  shall  make  thee  mine ; 
be  lone  on  the  desert  sands, 

ere  men  for  fountains  pine ! 

iy  be  deep  amidst  heavy  chains, 
ome  strong  Paynim  hold ; — 
slow  dull  steps  and  lingering  pains, 
erewith  to  tame  the  bold !" 

h,  Death !  I  go  to  a  doom  unblest, 
lis  indeed  must  be ; 
e  cross  is  bound  upon  my  breast, 
1 1  may  not  shrink  for  thee ! 

id,  clarion,  sound !— for  my  vows  are  given 
the  cause  of  the  holy  shrine ; 
my  soul  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
►eath !— and  not  to  thine !" 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 

olemn  Yokes,  in  a  funeral  strain, 
i  rich  sunbeams  and  dark  bursts  of  rain 
Meet  in  the  sky : 


41  Thou  art  gpofrhtxH*!"  ooesang;  "Our  light  is 

flown, 
Our  beautiful,  that  seemedV  too  much  our  own, 
*■  Ever  to  die. 

*  * 

"  The*'  arrtyone  hence !— our  joyous  hiDs  among 
Never  again  to  pour  thy  soul  in  song, 

When  spring-flowers  rise ! 
Never  the  friend's  familiar  step  to  meet 
With  loving  laughter,  and  the  fcefoome  sweet 

Ofthy  glad  eyes." 

"Thou  art  gone  homavgoae  home!1*  then,  high 

and  clear,         * 
Warbled  that  other  Voice:  "  Thou  hast  no  tear 

Again  to  shed. 
Never  to  fold  the  robe  o'er  secret  pain, 
Never,  weighed  down  by  Memory's  clouds,  again 

To  bow  thy  head. 

"Thou  art  gone  home!  oh!  early  crowned  and 

blest! 
Where  could  the  love  of  that  deep  heart  find  rest 

With  aught  below? 
Thou  must  have  seen  rich  dream  by  dream  decay, 
All  the  bright  rose-leaves  drop  from  life  away — 

Thrice  blest  to  go!" 

Yet  sighed  again  that  breeze-like  Voice  of  grief— 
"  Thou  art  gone  hence!  alas!  that  aught  so  bft£ 

So  loved  should  be ! 
Thou  tak'st  our  summer  hence ! — the  flower,  the 

tone, 
The  music  of  our  being,  all  in  one, 

Depart  with  thee ! 

"  Fair  form,  young  spirit,  morning  vision  fled ! 
Canst  thou  be  of  the  dead,  the  awful  dead? 

The  dark  unknown? 
Yes !  to  the  dwelling  where  no  footsteps  fall, 
Never  again  to  light  up  hearth  or  hall, 

Thy  smile  is  gone !" 


"Home,  home!"  once  more  th'  exulting  Voice 

arose:  JU 

"  Thou  art  gone  home !  from  that ;  mvine  repose 

Never  to  roam ! 
Never  to  say  farewell,  to  weep  in  vain, 
To  read  of  change,  in  eyes  beloved,  again — 

Thou  art  gone  home ! 

"  By  the  bright  waters  now  thy  lot  is  cast, — 
Joy  for  thee,  happy  friend !  thy  bark  hath  past 

The  rough  sea's  foam ! 
Now  the  long  yearnings  of  thy  soul  are  stilled, — 
Home!  home!— thy  peace  is  won,  thy  heart  is 
filled. 

—Thou  art  gone  home!" 
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THE  PARTING  SHIP. 


A  Steering  ihip  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

Go,  in  thy  glory,  o'er  the  ancient  tea, 
Take  with  the*  gentle  winds  thy  tails  to  swell ; 

Sunshine  and  joy  upon  thy  streamers  be, — 
Fare  thee  well,  bark,  frrewell ! 

Proudly  the  flashing  billow  thou  hast  cleft, 
The  breeze  yet  follows  thee  with  cheer  and  song ; 

Who  now  of  storms  hath  dream  or  memory  left  7 
And  yet  the  deep,  is  strong ! 

But  go  thou  triumphing,  while  still  the  smiles 
Of  summer  tremble  on  the  water's  breast ! 

Thou  shalt  be  greeted  by  a  thousand  isles, 
In  lone,  wild  beauty  drest 

■ 

To  thee  a  welcome,  breathing  o'er  the  tide, 
The  genii  groves  of  Araby  shall  pour; 

Waves  that  enfold  the  pearl  shall  bathe  thy  side, 
On  the  old  Indian  shore. 

Oft  shall  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  lie 
O'er  glassy  bays  wherein  thy  sails  are  furled, 

And  its  leaves  whisper,  as  the  wind  sweeps  by, 
Tales  of  the  elder  world. 

Oft  shall  the  burning  stars  of  Southern  skies, 
On  the  mid-ocean  see  thee  chained  in  sleep, 

A  lonely  home  for  human  thoughts  and  ties, 
Between  the  heavens  and  deep. 

Blue  seas  that  roll  on  gorgeous  coasts  renowned, 
By  night  shall  sparkle  where  thy  prow  makes 
way; 

Strangecreaturesof  the  abyss  that  none  may  sound, 
in  thy  broad  wake  shall  play. 

From  hills  unknown,  in  mingled  joy  and  fear, 
Free  dusky  tribes  shall  pour,  thy  flag  to  mark; 

Blessings  go  with  thee  on  thy  lone  career ! 
Hail,  and  farewell,  thou  bark  ! 

A  long  farewell ! — Thou  wilt  not  bring  us  back, 
All  whom  thou  tea  rest  far  from  home  and  hearth. 

Many  are  tliine,  whose  steps  no  more  shall  track 
Their  own  sweet  native  earth  ! 

Some  wilt  thou  leave  beneath  the  plantain's  shade, 
Where  through  the  foliage  Indian  suns  look 
bright ; 

Some,  in  the  snows  of  wintry  regions  laid, 
By  the  cold  northern  light. 


And  some,  far  down  below  the  sounding  wave 
Still  shall  they  he,  though  tempests  o'er  tl 
■weep  j 

Netor  may  lower  be  strewn  above  their  gave 
New  may  sister  weep ! 

And  thou — the  billow's  queen— even  thy  pr 
form 
On  oar  glad  sight  no  more  perchance  may  r» 

Yet  God  eflke  is  in  the  calm  and  storm- 
Fare  thee  well,  berk !  farewell ! 


THE  LAST  TREE  OF  THE  FOHES: 

Whisper,  thou  Tree,  thou  lonely  Tree, 
One,  where  a  thousand  stood ! 

Well  might  proud  tale*  be  told  by  thee, 
Last  of  the  solemn  wood ! 

Dwells  there  no  voice  amidst  thy  bought. 
With  leaves  yet  darkly  green  1 

Stillness  is  round,  and  noontide  glows- 
Tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen. 

"  I  have  seen  the  forest  shadows  lie 
Where  men  now  reap  the  com ; 

I  have  seen  the  kingly  chase  rush  by 
Through  the  deep  glades  at  morn. 

"With  the  glance  of  many  a  gallant  spear, 
And  the  wave  of  many  a  plume, 

And  the  bounding  of  a  hundred  deer, 
It  hath  lit  the  woodland's  gloom. 

"  I  have  seen  the  knight  and  his  train  ride  rt 
With  his  banner  borne  on  high ; 

O'er  all  my  leaves  there  was  brightness  «£ 
From  his  gleaming  panoply. 

"  The  Pilgrim  at  my  feet  hath  laid 
His  palm  branch  'midst  the  flowers. 

And  told  his  lieadsi,  and  movkly  praveJ, 
Kneeling,  at  vesper-hours. 

"  And  the  merry-men  of  wild  and  g!en, 

In  the  green  array  they  wore, 
Have  feasted  here  with  the  red  wine's  cheer 

And  the  hunter's  song  of  yore. 

"And  the  minstrel,  resting  in  my  shade, 

Hath  made  the  forest  rinjr 
With  the  lordly  tales  of  the  hitTh  Crusade. 

Once  loved  by  cliief  and  king. 

"But  now  the  noble  forms  are  gone, 

That  walked  the  earth  of  old ; 
The  soft  wind  hath  a  mournful  tone, 

The  sunny  light  looks  cold. 
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"There  is  no  glory  left  us  now,     , 
Like  the  glory  with  the  dead  .*— 

I  would  that  where  tawy  slumber  km 
My  lata*  leave,  were  shed!* 

OM  thou  dark  Tree,  thou  lonely  Ties}  - 

That  mournest  for  the  pastl 
A  peasant's  home  in  thy  shade*  I  tee, 

Embowered  from  every  blast. 

A  lovely  and  a  mirthful  sousai  '  v 
Of  laughter  meets  mine  eat  ; 

For  the  poor  man's  children  Aiirt  around 
On  the  turf)  with  nought  toiear. 

And  roses  lend  that  cabin's  wall 

A  happy  summer-glow ; 
And  the  open  door  stands  free  to  all 

For  it  recks  not  of  a  foe. 

And  the  village  bells  are  on  the  breeze, 
That  stirs  thy  leaf,  dark  Tree ! 

How  can  I  mourn,  'midst  things  like  th 
For  the  stormy  past,  with  thee? 


THE  STREAMS. 


The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majeat  j, 

Thai  had  their  haunts' in  dale  or  piny  movntaln, 

Or  fore*  by  ek>w  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasma  and  watery  depth* ;  all  those  hare  ? anhhed  I 

They  lire  no  longer  in  the  tilth  of  heaTen, 

Bat  sUH  tas  heart  doth  need  a  language ! 

Coleridge*  Waltenstein. 


Yc  have  been  holy,  O  founts  and  floods! 
Ye  of  the  ancient  and  solemn  woods, 
Ye  that  are  born  of  the  valleys  deep, 
With  the  water-flowers  on  your  breast  asleep, 
And  ye  that  gush  from  the 'sounding  caves — 
Hallowed  have  been  your  waves. 

Hallowed  by  man,  and  his  dreams  of  old, 
Unto  beings  not  of  this  mortal  mould 
Viewless,  and  deathless,  and  wondrous  powers, 
Whose  voice  he  heard  in  his  lonely  hours, 
And  sought  with  its  fancied  sound  to  still 
The  heart  earth  could  not  filL 

Therefore  the  flowers  of  bright  summers  gone, 
O'er  your  sweet  waters,  ye  streams  1  were  thrown 
Thousand  of  gifts,  to  the  sunny  sea 
Have  ye  swept  along  in  your  wanderings  free, 
And  thrilled  to  the  murmur  of  many  a  vow — 
Where  all  u  silent  now ! 

Nor  seems  it  strange  that  the  heart  hath  been 
So  linked  in  love  to  your  margins  green; 
That  still,  though  rained,  your  early  shrines 
In  beauty  gleam  through  the  southern  vines 


And  the  ivyefl  chapels  of  colder  skies. 
On  your  wild  banks  arise. 

For  the  loveliest  sejofll  of  toe  glowing  earth, 
Apt  those,  bright  stteams!  where  your  springs 

have  both; 
Whether  their  caverned  murmur  fills, 
With  a  tone  of  plaint  tau  hollow  hills, 
Or  the  fjhd  sweet  laugh  of  their  healthful  flow 
Is  heard  'midst  the  hanstts  low. 


Or  whether  ye  gladdea  the  desert-sands, . 
With  a  joyous  music  to  Pilgxjm  bands, 
And  a  flash  from  under  some  ancient  rock, 
Where  a  shephcrd-klng  might  have  watched  his 

flock, 
Where  a  few  lone  palm-trees  lift  their  heads, 

And  a  green  Acacia  spreads. 

* 
Or  whether,  in  bright  old  lands  renowned, 
The  laurels  thrill  to  your  first-born  sound, 
And  the  shadow,  flung  from  the  Grecian  pine, 
Sweeps  with  the  breeze  o'er  your  gleaming  line, 
And  the  tall  reeds  whisper  to  your  waves 

Beside  heroic  graves. 

Voices  and  lights  of  the  lonely  place ! 
By  the  freshest  fern  your  path  we  trace ; 
By  the  brightest  cu[>s  on  the  emerald  moss, 
Whose  fairy  goblet*  the  turf  emboss, 
By  the  rainbow-glancing  of  insect- wings, 
In  a  thousand  mazy  rings. 

There  sucks  the  bee,  for  the  richest  flowers 
Are  all  your  own  through  the  summer-hours : 
There  the  proud  stag  his  fair  image  knows, 
Traced  on  your  glass  beneath  alder-boughs, 
And  the  Halcyon's  breast,  like  the  skies  arrayed, 
Gleams  through  the  willow-shade. 

But  the  wild  sweet  tales,  that  with  elves  and  fays 
Peopled  your  banks  in  olden  days, 
And  the  memory  left  by  departed  love, 
To  your  antique  founts  in  glen  and  grove, 
And  the  glory  born  of  the  poet's  dreams — 

These  are  your  charms,  bright  streams ! 

Now  is  the  time  of  your  flowery  rites, 
Gone  by  with  its  dances  and  young  delights : 
From  your  marble  urns  ye  have  burst  away, 
From  your  chapel-cells  to  the  laughing  day; 
Low  lie  your  altars  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
— And  the  woods  again  are  lone. 

Yet  holy  still  be  your  living  springs 
Haunts  of  all  gentle  and  gladsome  things! 
Holy,  to  converse  with  nature's  lore, 
That  gives  the  worn  spirit  its  youth  once  more, 
And  to  silent  thoughts  of  the  love  diving, 
Making  the  heart  a  shrine! 
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THE  VOICE  OP  THE  WIND. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  like  the  mice  of  a  spi- 
rit— Qray>»  Letter*. 

Oh!  many  a  voice  u  thine,  thoa  Wind!  full  many 
a  yoke  is  thine, 

From  every  scene  thy  wing  o'ersweepe  thoa  bear- 
est  a  sound  and  sign ; 

A  minstrel  wild  and  strong  thou  art,  with  a  mas- 
tery all  thine  own, 

And  the  spirit  is  thy  harp,  O  Wind!  that  gives 
the  answering  tone. 

Thou  hast  been  across  red  fields  of  war,  where 

shivered  helmets  lie, 
And  thou  bringest  thence  the  thrilling  note  of  a 

clarion  in  the  sky; 
A  rustling  of  proud  banner-folds,  a  peal  of  stormy 

drums, — 
All  these  are  in  thy  musk  met,  as  when  a  leader 

comes. 

Thou  hast  been  o'er  solitary  seas,  and  from  their 
wastes  brought  back 

Each  noise  of  waters  that  awoke  in  the  mystery  of 
thy  track; 

The  chime  of  low  soft  southern  waves  on  some 
green  palmy  shore, 

The  hollow  roll  of  distant  surge,  the  gathered  bil- 
lows roar. 

Thoa  art  come  from  forests  dark  and  deep,  thou 

mighty  rushing  Wind! 
And  thou  bearest  all  their  unisons  in  one  full  swell 

combined ; 
The  restless  pines,  the  moaning  stream,  all  hidden 

things  and  free, 
Of  the  dim  old  sounding  wilderness,  have  lent 

their  soul  to  thee. 

Thou  art  come  from  cities  lighted  up  for  the  con- 
queror passing  by, 

Thou  art  wafting  from  their  streets  a  sound  of 
haughty  revelry; 

The  rolling  of  triumphant  wheels,  the  harpings  in 
the  hall, 

The  far-off  shout  of  multitudes,  are  in  thy  rise  and 
fall. 

Thou  art  come  from  kingly  tombs  and  shrines, 

from  ancient  minsters  vast, 
Through  the  dark  aisles  of  a  thousand  years  thy 

lonely  wing  hath  passed ; 
Thou  hast  caught  the  anthem's  billowy  swell,  the 

stately  dirge's  tone, 
For  a  chief,  with  sword,  and  shield,  and  helm,  to 

his  place  of  slumber  gone.  1  of  Arms." 


Thou  art  cite  from  long- 
oar  young  days  flew, 

Thou  hast  found  sweet 

loved,  the  kind,  the  true; 

Thou  calkst  back  those  meiodiew, 
changed  and  fled, — 

Be  still,  be  still,  and  haunt  us 
from  the  dead! 


though 
not  with  m 


Are  all  these  noses  in  thee,  wild  WW?  da 

many  notes  in  thee? 
Far  in  our  own  nmfathomed  aoob  their  feast  n 

surely  be; 
Yes!    buried,   but    unsleeping,    there  Tbosjl 

watches,  Memory  lies, 
From  whose  deep   urn    the  tones 

through  all  Earth's  riannonks. 


THE  VIGIL  OF  ARMS* 

A  souxDiNo  step  was  heard  by  night 

In  a  church  where  the  mighty  slept, 
As  a  mail-clad  youth,  till  morning's  fight, 

Midst  the  tombs  his  vigil  kept 
He  walked  in  dreams  of  Pfjr4r  and  fame, 

He  lifted  a  proud,  bright  eye, 
For  the  hours  were  few  that  withheld  rnt 

From  the  roll  of  chivalry. 

Down  the  moon-lit  aisles  he  paced  *hmt 
With  a  free  and  stately  tread; 

And  the  floor  gave  back  a  muffled  tone 
From  the  couches  of  the  dead  : 

The  silent  many  that  round  him  lav, 
The  crowned  and  helmed  that  were 

The  haughty  chiefs  of  the  war-array 

Each  in  his  sepulchre! 


But  no  dim  warning  of  time  or  fate 

That  youth's  flushed  hopes  could  chill. 
He  moved  through  the  trophies  of  buried  rttt 

With  each  proud  pulse  throbbing  « iU. 
He  heard,  as  the  wind  through  the  chance! arc 

A  swell  of  the  trumpet's  breath ; 
He  looked  to  the  banners  on  high  that  hum. 

And  not  to  the  dust  beneath. 

And  a  royal  masque  of  splendour  seemed 

Before  him  to  unfold ; 
Through  the  solemn  arches  on  it  streamed, 

With  many  a  gleam  of  gold  : 


The  candidate  for  knighthc**!  was  under  »Jj*  ws> 
of  keeping  watch,  the  night  before  his  inaucMnire, 
church,  and  completely  armed.    This  was  wiuj  -^  \ 

_    ^       A M 


.  ...'• 
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Then  were  created  knight,  and  gonaapus  dame, 
Glittering  athwart  the  gloom,      ▼ 

And  he  followed,  till  hit  bold  step  came 
To  his  wwrioir-father's  tomb. 

But  there  the  still  and  shadowy  might 

Of  the  monumental  stone, 
And  the  holy  sleep  of  the  soft  lamp's  light, 

That  over  its  quiet  shone, 
And  the  image  of  that  sire,  who  died 

In  his  noonday  of  renown — 
These  had  a  power  unto  which  the  pride 

Of  fiery  life  bowed  down. 

And  a  spirit  from  his  early  years 

Came  back  o'er  his  thoughts  to  more, 
Till  his  eye  was  filled  with  memory's  tears, 

And  his  heart  with  childhood's  love! 
And  he  looked,  with  a  change  in  his  softening 
glance, 

To  the  armour  o'er  the  grave,— 
For  there  they  hung,  the  shield  and  lance, 

And  the  gauntlet  of  the  brave. 

And  the  sword  of  many  a  field  was  there, 

With  its  cross  for  the  hour  of  need, 
When  the  knight's  bold  war-cry  hath  sunk  in 
prayer, 

And  the  spear  is  a  broken  reed ! 
—Hush !  did  a  breeze  through  the  armour  sigh  ? 

Did  the  folds  of  the  banner  shake? 
Not  so! — from  the  tomb's  dark  mystery 

There  seemed  a  voice  to  break! 

He  had  heard  that  voice  bid  clarions  blow, 

He  had  caught  its  last  blessing's  breath, — 
Twas  the  same — but  its  awful  sweetness  now 

Had  an  under  tone  of  death ! 
And  it  said, — "  The  sword  hath  conquered  kings, 

And  the  spear  through  realms  hath  passed; 
But  the  cross,  alone,  of  all  these  things, 

Might  aid  me  at  the  last" 


THE  HEART  OF  BRUCE  IN  MELROSE 

ABBEY. 

Heart  1  that  didst  press  forward  still,* 
IV here  the  trumpet's  note  rang  shrill, 
Where  the  knightly  swords  were  crossing, 
And  the  plumes  like  sea-foam  tossing, 
Leader  of  the  charging  spear, 
Fiery  heart  1— and  lyst  thou  here  ? 
May  this  narrow  spot  inurn 
Aught  that  so  could  beat  and  burn  7 


"  Under  the  arch  by  our  mingling  made, 
Thou  and  thy  brother  have  gaily  played ; 

m»him"th*lMo7m^  "V  Ineet  aSam  where  ¥e  roted  °*  Jon* 

cfflpain.  'But  asye  have  met  there— oh!  nevermore!" 


•  •*  Now  past  thou  forward,  a*  thou  wert  wont,  and  Doughs 
wH  follow  thee  or  die  P   With  thaet  words  Doughs  threw 


Heart !  that  lovedst  the  clarion's  blast,      , 
fiOent  is  thy  place  at  last ; 
Silent,— save  when  early  bird 
Sings  where  onoe  the  mass  was  heard ; 
Silent — save  when  breeze's  moan 
Comes  through  flowers  or  fretted  stone ; 
And  the  wild-rose  waves  around  thee, 
And  the  long  dark  grass  hath  bound  thee,- 
— Sleep'st  thou,  as  the  swain  might  sleep, 
In  this  nameless  valley  deep  1, 

No !  brave  heart  {—though  cold  and  lone 
Kingly  power  is  yet  thine  own ! 
Feel  I  not  thy  spirit  brood 
O'er  the  whispering  solitude  1 
Lo !  at  one  high  thought  of  thee, 
Fast  they  rise,  the  bold,  the  free, 
Sweeping  past  thy  lowly  bed, 
With  a  mute,  yet  stately  tread, 
Shedding  their  pale  armour's  light 
Forth  upon  the  breathless  night, 
Bending  every  warlike  plume 
In  the  prayer  o'er  saintly  tomb. 

Is  the  noble  Douglas  nigh, 
Armed  to  follow  thee,  or  die  1 
Now,  true  heart,  as  thou  wert  wont, 
Pass  thou  to  the  peril's  front ! 
Where  the  banner-spear  is  gleaming, 
And  the  battle's  red  wine  streaming, 
Till  the  Paynim  quail  before  thee, 
Till  the  cross  wave  proudly  o'er  thee ; — 
— Dreams !  the  falling  of  a  leaf 
Wins  me  from  their  splendours  brief; 
Dreams,  yet  bright  ones !  scorn  them  not, 
Thou  that  seek'st  the  holy  spot; 
Nor,  amidst  its  lone  domain, 
Call  the  faith  in  relics  vain ! 


NATURE'S  FAREWELL. 


11m  beautiful  la  vanished,  and  returns  not 

Coleridge's  Wallenttan. 


A  youth  rode  forth  from  his  childhood's  home, 
Through  the  crowded  paths  of  the  world  to  roam, 
And  the  green  leaves  whispered,  as  he  passed, 
"  Wherefore,  thou  dreamer,  away  so  fast  ? 

"  Knew'st  thou  with  what  thou  art  parting  here, 
Long  wouldst  thou  linger  in  doubt  and  fear ; 
Thy  heart's  light  laughter,  thy  sunny  hours, 
Thou  hast  left  in  our  shades  with  the  spring's  wild 
flowers. 
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OnfDde  the  youth— and  the  boughs  among, 
Thus  the  free  birds  o'er  his  pathway  sung : 
"  Wherefore  so  fast  unto  life  away  1 
Thou  art  leaving  for  ever  thy  joy  in  our  lay  I 

"  Thou  mayst  come  to  the  summer  woods  again, 
And  thy  heart  have  no  echo  to  greet  their  strain ; 
Afar  from  the  foliage  its  love  will  dwell — 
A  change  must  pass  o'er  thee — farewell,  farewell  !*' 

On  rode  the  youth : — and  the  founts  and  streams 
Thus  mingled  a  voice  with  his  joyous  dreams : 
— "  We  have  been  thy  playmates  through  many  a 

day, 
Wherefore  thus  leave  us  7— oh !  yet  delay ! 

"  Listen  but  once  to  the  sound  of  our  mirth ! 
For  thee  't  is  a  melody  passing  from  earth. 
Never  again  wilt  thou  find  in  its  flow, 
The  peace  it  could  once  on  thy  heart  bestow. 

u  Thou  wilt  visit  the  scenes  of  thy  childhood's  glee, 
With  the  breath  of  the  world  on  thy  spirit  free ; 
Passion  and  sorrow  its  depth  will  have  stirred, 
And  the  singing  of  waters  be  vainly  heard. 

"  Thou  wilt  bear  in  our  gladsome  laugh  no  part — 
What  should  it  do  for  a  burning  heart  1 
Thou  wilt  bring  to  the  banks  of  our  freshest  rill, 
Thirst  which  no  fountain  on  earth  may  still. 

"  Farewell ' — when  thou  comest  again  to  thine  own, 
Thou  wilt  miss  from  our  music  its  loveliest  tone ; 
Mournfully  true  is  the  tale  we  tell — 
Yet  on,  fiery  dreamer !  farewell,  farewell  !*> 

And  a  something  of  gloom  on  his  spirit  weighed, 
As  he  caught  the  last  sounds  of  his  native  shade ; 
But  he  knew  not,  till  many  a  bright  8[>ell  broke, 
How  deep  were  the  oracles  Nature  spoke  ! 


THE  BEINGS  OF  TIIE  MIND. 


The  beinCT  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  u.«  a  brighter  ray, 

Ami  more  beloved  existence ;  thai  which  Fate 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage. 

Byron. 

Come  to  me  with  your  triumphs  and  your  woes, 
Ye  forms,  to  life  by  glorious  poets  brought ! 

I  sit  alone  with  flowers  and  vernal  boughs, 
In  the  deep  shadow  of  a  voiceless  thought ; 

'Midst  the  glad  music  of  the  spring  alone, 

And  sorrowful  for  \isions  that  are  gone ! 

Come  to  me!  make  your  thrilling  whispers  heard, 
Ve,  by  those  masters  of  the  soul  endowed 


With  life,  and  love,  and  many  a  btrrmng  word, 
That  bunts  from  grief,  like  lightmng  from  a 
cloud, 
And  smites  the  heart,  till  all  its  chords  reply, 
As  leaves  make  answer  when  the  wind  inetpsb; 


Come  to  me !  visit  my  dim  haunt  !- 

Of  hidden  springs  is  in  the  grass  beneath-, 

The  stock -dove's  note  above  ;  and  all  aroraJ, 
The  poesy  that  with  the  violet's  breath 

Floats  through  the  air,  in  rich  and  sudden  < 

Mingling,  like  music,  with  the  soul's  deep  djoaa 

Friends,  friends! — for  such  to  my  lone  ban  n 


Unchanging  ones  1  from  whose  immortal  cm 
The  glory  melts  not  as  a  waning  star, 

And  the  sweet  kindness  never,  never  dies: 
Bright  children  of  the  bard  1  o'er  this  green  <k£ 
Pass  once  again,  and  light  it  with  your  speC ! 

Imogen !  fair  Fidele !  meekly  blending 
In  patient  grief,  "  a  smiling  with  a  sigh:"* 

And  thou,  Cordelia!  faithful  daughter,  trading 
That  sire,  an  outcast  to  the  bitter  sky ; 

Thou  of  the  soil  low  voice ! — thou  art  not  gone! 

Still  breathes  for  me  its  faint  and  flute-like  uae. 

And  come  to  me ! — sing  me  thy  wiuW-str&ia, 
Sweet  Desdemona !  with  the  sad  surprise 

In  thy  beseeching  glance,  where  still,  though  vie. 
Undimmed,  unquenchable  affection  lies; 

Come,  bowing  thy  young  head  to  wrong  anisse. 

As  a  frail  hyacinth,  by  showers  o  ertorne. 

And  thou,  too,  fair  Ophelia !  flowers  are  hav. 

That  well  might  win  thy  footsteps  t*>  the  #jwt- 
Pale  cowslips,  meet  for  maiden's  early  Uer. 

And  pansies  for  sad  thoughts.t — but  iwelai  r>i 
Come  with  thy  wreaths,  and  ail  the  love  ini  ^ 
In  that  wild  eye  still  tremulously  bright. 

And  Juliet,  vision  of  the  south !  enshrininr 
All  gifts  that  unto  its  rich  heaven  bcion; 

The  glow,  the  sweetness,  in  its  rose  combnh; 
The  soul  its  nightingales  pour  forth  in  **£■ 

Thou,  making  death  deep  jov ! — but  cvu'.dt:  i*& 
die? 

No! — thy  young  love  hath  immortality! 

From  earth's  bright  faces  fades  the  light  of  w^ 
From  earth's  glad  voices  drops  the  jovoa  vat 

But  ye,  the  children  of  the  soul,  were  born 
Deathless,  and  for  undying  love  alone : 

And,  oh !  ye  beautiful !  't  is  well,  how  well. 

In  the  soul's  world,  with  you,  where  change  is  3* 
to  dwell ! 


'  Nobly  he 
A  smiling  with  n  nsh.  Cymbekv 

t  Hera  '§  pansies  far  you— that  'a  for  thoughts.—  Hmmtr 
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THE  LYRE'S  LAMlftfT. 


\  large  fyre  hang  In  an  opening  of  the  rock,  and  gare  forth 
Us  melancholy  musk  to  the  wind— but  no  human  being  was 
lo  be  aotnL—JSulathieL 


*•, 


A  deep-toned  Lyre  hung  murmuring 

To  the  wild  wind  of  the  sea : 
"  O  melancholy  wind/1  it  sighed, 

"  What  would  thy  breath  with  met 

11  Thou  canst  not  wake  the  spirit 

That  in  me  slumbering  lies, 
Thou  strikest  not  forth  th'  electric  fire 

Of  buried  melodies. 

"  Wind  of  the  dark  sea-waters  1 

Thou  dost  but  sweep  my  strings 
Into  wild  gusts  of  mounirulness, 

With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 

"  But  the  spell— the  gift— the  lightning— 

Within  my  frame  concealed, 
Must  I  moulder  on  the  rock  away, 

With  their  triumphs  unrevealedl 

"  I  have  power,  high  power,  for  freedom 

To  wake  the  burning  soul ! 
I  have  sounds  that  through  the  ancient  hills 

Like  a  torrent's  voice  might  rolL 

" 1  have  pealing  notes  of  victory 
That  might  welcome  kings  from  war ; 

I  have  rich  deep  tones  to  send  the  wail 
For  a  hero's  death  afar. 

"  I  have  chorda  to  lift  the  psjan 

From  the  temple  to  the  sky, 
Full  as  the  forest-unisons 

When  sweeping  winds  are  high 

"  And  Love — for  Love's  lone  sorrow 

I  have  accents  that  might  swell 
Through  the  summer  air  with  the  rose's  breath, 

Or  the  violet's  faint  farewell : 

u  Soft — spiritual — mournful — 

Sighs  in  each  note  enshrined — 
But  who  shall  call  that  sweetness  forth  1 

Thou  canst  not,  ocean-wind ! 

"  I  pass  without  my  glory, 

Forgotten  I  decay — 
Where  is  the  touch  to  give  me  Hfol 

—Wild  fitful  wind,  away !" 

So  sighed  the  broken  music 

That  in  gladness  had  no  part 
How  like  art  thou,  neglected  Lyre, 

To  many  a  human  heart ! 


TASSO'S  CORONATION.*  ^ 

A  crown  of  victory !  a  triumphal  song  I 
Oh !  call  some  friend,  upon  whose  pitying  heart 
Hie  weary  one  may  calmly  sink  to  net : 
Let  some  kind  voice,  beside  his  lowly  conch, 
Pour  the  hut  prayer  for  mortal  agony  1 

A  trumpet's  note  is  in  the  sky,  in  the  glorious 

Roman  sky, 
Whose  dome  hath  rung,  so  many  an  age,  to  the 

voice  of  victory; 
There  is  crowding  to  the  capitol,  the  imperial 

streets  along, 
For  again  a  conqueror  must  be  crowned, — a  kingly 

child  of  song: 

Yet  his  chariot  lingers, 
Yet  around  his  home 
Broods  a  shadow  silently, 
'Midst  the  joy  of  Rome. 

A  thousand  thousand  laurel  boughs  are  waving 

wide  and  for, 
To  shed  out  their  triumphal  gleams  around  his 

rolling  car; 
A  thousand  haunts  of  olden  gods  have  given  their 

wealth  of  flowers, 
To  scatter  o'er  his  path  of  fame  bright  hues  in 

gemlike  showers. 

Peace!  within  his  chamber 

Low  the  mighty  lies; 

With  a  cloud  of  dreams  on  his  noble  brow, 

And  a  wandering  in  his  eyes. 

Sing,  sing  for  him,  the  lord  of  song,  for  hip,  whose 
rushing  strain 

In  mastery  o'er  the  spirit  sweeps,  like  a  strong 
wind  o'er  the  main! 

Whose  voice  lives  deep  in  burning  hearts,  for  ever 
there  to  dwell, 

As  full-toned  oracles  are  shrined  in  a  temple's  ho- 
liest cell. 

Yes!  for  him,  the  victor, 
Sing, — but  low,  sing  low ! 
A  soft  sad  muerere  chant 
For  a  soul  about  to  go! 

The  sun,  the -sun  of  Italy  is  pouring  o'er  his  way, 
Where  the  old  three  hundred  triumphs  moved,  a 

flood  of  golden  day; 
Streaming  through  every  haughty  arch  of  the  Cav 

sars'  past  renown — 
Bring  forth,  in  that  exulting  light,  the  conqueror 

for  his  crown! 


died  at  Rome  on  the  day  before  thst  appointed  fcc 
his  Coronation  In  the  Capitol 
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^  Shut  the  jnroud  bright  sunshine 
From  thrtading  sight! 
There  needs  no  ray  by  the  bed  of  death, 
Save  the  holy  tapers  light 

The  wreath  is  twined, — the  way  h  strewn— the 

lordly  tiain  are  met — 
The  streets  are  hung  with  coronals — why  stays 

the  minstrel  yet  1 
Shoal  1  as  an  army  shoots  in  joy  around  a  royal 

chief- 
Bring  forth  the  bard  of  chivalry,  the  bard  of  lore 

and  grief! 

Silence!  forth  we  bring  him, 

In  his  last  array ; 

From  love  and  grief  the  freed,  the  flown— 

Way  for  the  bier — make  way! 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 

"  I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 
Thou  callest  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother !  oh  where  b  that  radiant  shore  1 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  1 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And    the   fire-flies  glance   through  the   myrtle 
boughs  r 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child'" 

"  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies? 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeie, 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things 1" 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!" 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old, 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold  1 — 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine, 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand? — 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land?* 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!" 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy ! 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy; 
Dreams  can  not  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom, 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
— It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child!" 


THE  WOUNDED  EAGLE. 

Eagle!  this  is  not  thy  sphere! 
Warrior  bird!  what  seekest  thou  here? 
Wherefore  by  the  fountain's  brink 
Doth  thy  royal  pinion  %inV1 


Wherefore  on  the  violet's  bed 
Layest  thou  thus  thy  drooping 
Thou,  that  hold1*  the  blast  in 
Thou,  that  wear'st  the  wings  of 


Eagle!  wOt  thou  not  arise? 
Look  upon  thine  own  bright  skies! 
Lift  thy  glance !  the  fiery  son 
There  his  pride  of  place  hath  won! 
And  the  mountain  lark  is  there, 
And  sweet  sound  hath  filled  the  air; 
Hast  thou  left  that  realm  on  high? 
Oh!  it  can  be  but  to  die! 

Eagle,  Eagle!  thou  hast  bowed 
From  thine  empire  o'er  the  cloud! 

Son  that  hadst  ethereal  birth, 
ou  hast  stooped  too  near  the  earth, 
And  the  banter's  shaft  hath  foond  thee, 
And  the  toils  of  death  have  bound  thee! 
— Wherefore  didst  thon  leave  thy  placs, 
Creature  of  a  kingly  race? 

Wert  thou  weary  of  thy  throne? 
Was  the  sky's  dominion  lone? 
Chill  and  lone  it  well  might  be, 
Yet  that  mighty  wing  was  free ! 
Now  the  chain  is  o'er  it  east, 
From  thy  heart  the  blood  flows  fast, 
— Wo  for  gifted  souls  and  high ! 
Is  not  such  their  destiny? 


SADNESS  AND  MIRTH. 


Nay  these,  wild  fits  of  uncurbed  i»n*fc«r 
Athwart  the  gloomy  tenor  of  jour  mind, 
As  it  has  lowered  of  late,  so  keenly  case, 
Unauitcd  seem,  and  strange. 

Oh!  nothing atiaace ! 
Didst  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  rcerit*  bra*. 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud, 
In  the  sunned  glimpses  of  a  troubled  dav 
Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  1 
Or  boatman's  oar,  as  vivid  lightning-  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  thai  like  a  spirit's  path. 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  su'Jrn  lake  ? 

O,  gentle  friend ! 
Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  yesterday  was  sad. 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow !— Jbon  na  Bniiht 

Ye  met  at  the  stately  feasts  of  old 

Where  the  bright  wine  foamed  over  scab 

gold, 
Sadness  and  Mirth!— ye  were  mingled  ther 
With  the  sound  of  the  lyre  in  the  scented  air 
As  the  cloud  and  the  lightning  are  blent  on 
Ye  mixed  in  the  gorgeous  revelry. 

For  there  hung  o'er  the  banquets  of  yore  a  c 
A  thought  and  a  shadow  of  the  tomb: 
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e  to  the  flute-notes  an  under-tone, 

s  rose  a  colouring  not  its  own, 

e  breath  of  the  myrtJe  a  mournful  power — 

ss  and  Mirth!  ye  had  each  your  dower! 

t  when  the  triumph  swept  proudly  by, 
the  Roman  eagles  through  the  sky ! 
/  that  e'en  then,  in  his  hour  of  pride, 
duI  of  the  mighty  within  him  died ; 
a.  void  in  his  bosom  lay  darkly  sttU, 
ti  the  music  of  victory  might  never  fill ! 

wert  there,  oh !  Mirth !  swelling  on  the  shout, 
ie  temples,  like  echo-caves,  rang  out ; 

1  were  the  garlands,  the  songs,  the  wine, 
e  rich  voices  in  air  were  thine, 

incense,  the  sunshine — but,   SadnesA't&y 

art, 

st  of  all,  was  the  victor's  heart ! 

'ct  at  the  bridal  with  flower  and  tear ; 
;ely  and  wildly  ye  meet  by  the  bier! 
?  gleam  from  a  sea-bird's  white  wing  shed , 
*  the  storm  in  its  path  of  dread ; 
lirge  meets  the  breeze  of  a  summer  sky- 
as  and  Mirth !  so  ye  come  and  fly ! 

3ct  in  the  poet's  haunted  breast, 

icss  and  rainbow,  alike  its  guest! 

i  the  breath  of  the  violet  is  out  in  spring, 

i  the  woods  with  the  wakening  of  music  ring, 

lis  dreamy  spirit  your  currents  pass, 

ihadow  and  sunlight  o'er  mountain  grass. 

i  will  your  parting  be,  Sadness  and  Mirth  1 
t  stream  and  dark  one!— oh !  never  on  earth ; 
while  triumphs  and  tombs  are  so  near, 
?  Death  and  Love  walk  the  same  dim  sphere, 
i  flowers  unfold  where  the  storm  may  sweep, 

2  the  heart  of  man  is  a  soundless  deep ! 

lere  smiles  a  land,  oh !  ye  troubled  pair! 
•e  ye  have  no  part  in  the  summer  air. 
-om  the  breathings  of  changeful  skies, 
the  seas  and  the  graves  it  lies ; 
e  the  day  of  the  lightning  and  cloud  is  done, 
joy  reigns  alone,  as  the  lonely  sun! 


NIGHTINGALE'S  DEATH  SONG. 


WUtat  da  nach  den  NachtigaQen  fragsn, 

Die  mit  teelenyollen  melodie 
Wch  entsackten  in  dee  Lenses  TagenT 

— Nor  so  hag  sis  liebcen,  waren  tie, 

^•'•s'wSTesj^pw  • 

Aogkkftjlly,  ting  mournfully, 
And  die  away,  my  heart !  • 

rhe  rose,  the  glorious  rose  if  gone, 
And  I,  too,  wiD  depart 
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The  skies  have  lost  their  sajsjodour,    f 
The  waters  changed  their  tone, 

And  wherefore,  in  the  faded  world, 
Should  music  linger  on? 

Where  is'the  golden  sunshine, 
And  where  the  flower-cup's  glow? 

And  where  the  joy  of  the  dancing  leaves, 
And  the  fountain's  laughing  flow? 

A  voice,  in  every  whisper 
Of  the  wave,  the  bough,  the  air, 

Comes  asking  for  the  beautiful, 
And  moaning,  "Where,  oh!  where V 

Tell  of  the  brightness  parted, 
Thou  bee,  thou  lamb  at  play ! 

Thou  lark,  in  thy  victorious  mirth ! 
— Are  ye,  too,  passed  away  ? 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully! 

The  royal  rose  is  gone. 
Melt  from  the  woods,  my  spirit,  melt 

In  one  deep  farewell  tone ! 

Not  so! — swell  forth  triumphantly, 
The  full,  rich,  fervent  strain ! 

Hence  with  young  love  and  life  I  go, 
In  the  summer's  joyous  train. 

With  sunshine,  with  sweet  odour, 

With  every  precious  thing, 
Upon  the  last  warm  southern  breeze 

My  soul  its  flight  shall  wing. 

Alone  I  shall  not  linger, 

When  the  days  of  hope  are  past, 
To  watch  the  fall  of  leaf  by  leaf, 

To  wait  the  rushing  blast. 

Triumphantly,  triumphantly! 

Sing  to  the  woods,  I  go! 
For  me,  perchance,  in  other  lands, 

The  glorious  rose  may  blow. 

The  sky's  transparent  azure, 
And  the  greensward's  violet  breath, 

And  the  dance  of  light  leaves  in  the  wind, 
May  there  know  nought  of  death. 

No  more,  no  more  sing  mournfully, 
Swell  high,  then  break,  my  heart 

With  love,  the  spirit  of  the  woods, 
With  summer  I  depart! 


THE  DIVER. 

They  learn  In  snflteing  what  they  teach  to  song. 

AeUty 

Thou  hast  been  where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow, 
Thou  hast  fought  with  eddying  waves;— 

Thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  thy  heart  beaftlow, 
Thou  searcher  of  ocean's  caves ! 
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Thai  hast  looked  on  the  gleaming  wealth  of  old, 
And  wrecks  where  the  brave  have  striven ; 

The  deep  is  a  strong  and  a  fearful  hold, 
But  thou  its  bar  hast  riven  1 

A  wild  and  weary  life  is  thine ; 

A  wasting  task  and  lone, 
Though  treasure-grots  for  thee  may  shine, 

To  all  besides  unknown! 

A  weary  life !  but  a  swift  decay 

Soon,  soon  shall  set  thee  free; 
Thou  'it  passing  fast  from  thy  toils  away, 

Thou  wrestler  with  the  sea ! 

In  thy  dim  eye,  on  thy  hollow  cheek, 

Well  are  the  death-signs  read — 
Go!  for  the  pearl  in  its  cavern  seek, 

Eire  hope  and  power  be  fled ! 

And  bright  in  beauty's  coronal 

That  glistening  gem  shall  be ; 
A  star  to  all  the  festive  hall — 

But  who  will  think  on  thte  7 


None ! — as  it  gleams  from  the  queen-like  head, 

Not  one  'midst  throngs  will  say, 
"A  life  hath  been  like  a  rain-drop  shed, 

For  that  pole  quivering  my." 

Wo  for  the  wealth  thus  dearly  bought! 

— And  are  not  those  like  thee, 
Who  win  for  earth  the  gems  of  thought? 

O  wrestler  with  the  sea! 

Down  to  the  gulfs  of  the  soul  they  go, 
Where  the  passion-fountains  burn, 

Gathering  the  jewels  far  below 
From  many  a  buried  urn : 

Wringing  from  lava-veins  the  fire, 

That  o'er  bright  words  is  poured ; 
Learning  deep  sounds,  to  make  the  lyre 

A  spirit  in  each  chord. 

But,  oh!  the  price  of  bitter  tears, 

Paid  for  the  lonely  power 
That  throws  at  last,  o'er  desert  years, 

A  darkly-glorious  dower ! 

Like  flower-seeds,  by  the  wild  wind  spread, 

So  radiant  thoughts  are  strewed ; 
— The  soul  whence  those  high  gills  are  shed, 

May  faint  in  solitude! 

And  who  will  think,  when  the  strain  is  sung, 

Till  a  thousand  hearts  are  stirred, 
What  life-drops,  from  the  minstrel  wrung, 

Have  gushed  with  every  word  1 

None,  none ! — his  treasures  live  like  thine, 

He  strives  and  dies  like  thee; 
—Thou,  that  hast  been  to  the  pearls  dark  shrine, 

O  wrestler  with  the  sea ! 


THE  REaUIEM  OF  GENIUS. 
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No  tears  for  thee!— though  light  be  from  w 
With  thy  soul's  radiance,  bright,  yet  resiles 

No  tears  for  thee! 
They  that  have  loved  an  exile,  most  not  ms 
To  see  him  parting  for  his  native  bourne 

O'er  the  dark 


AD  the  high  music  of  thy  spirit  here, 
Breethed  but  the  language  of  another  spbe* 

Unechoed  round ; 
And  strange,  though  sweet,  as  'midst  our  w 

skies 
Some  half-remembered  strain  of  paradise 

Might  sadly  sound. 

Hast  thou  been  answered'?  thou,  that  five 

night 
And  from  the  voices  of  the  tempest's  might, 

And  from  the  past, 
Wert  seeking  still  some  oracle's  reply, 
To  pour  the  secrets  of  man's  destiny 

Forth  on  the  blast! 

Hast  thou  been  answered  1 — thou,  that  th 

the  gloom, 
And  shadow,  and  stern  silence  of  the  took, 

A  cry  didst  send, 
So  passionate  and  deep?  to  pierce,  to  mra, 
To  win  back  token  of  unburied  lo>e 

From  buried  friend ! 

And  hast  thou  found  whore  living  waters  Va 
Thou,  that  didst  j>ine  amidst  us,  in  the  thir* 

Of  fever-drrams ! 
Are  the  true  fountains  thine  for  overroorr? 
Oh !  lured  so  long  by  shining  mists,  that  wo 

The  light  of  streams ! 

Speak !  is  it  well  with  thee  ? — We  call,  as  : 
With  thy  lit  eye,  deep  voice,  and  kindled  It 

Wert  wont  to  call 
On  the  departed!  Art  thou  blest  and  free? 
— Alas!  the  lips  earth  covers,  even  to  thee 

Were  silent  all ! 

Yet  shall  our  hope  rise  fanned  by  quencbiea 
As  a  flame,  fostered  by  some  warm  wind "i  b 

In  light  upsprings: 
Freed  soul  of  song!   yes,  thou    hast  folio 

•    sought; 
Borne  to  thy  home  of  beauty  and  of  thought 

On  morning's  wings. 
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And  we  will  dream  it  is  thy  joy  we  hear, 
When  life's  young  musk,  ringing  far  and  clear, 

O'erflows  the  sky: 
— No  tears  for  thee!  the  lingering  gloom  is  ours — 
Thou  art  for  converse  with  all  glorious  powers, 

Never  to  die ! 


TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC. 

Tacete,  tacete,  O  suoni  trionfanti  1 
Rbnregliate  in  rano  1  cor  die  nan  pud  liberara. 

Wherefore  and  whither  bear'st  thou  up  my  spi- 
rit, 

On  eagle  wings,  through  every  plume  that  thrill  1 
It  hath  no  crown  of  victory  to  inherit — 

Be  still,  triumphant  harmony!  be  still! 

Thine  are  no  sounds  for  earth,  thus  proudly 
swelling 

Into  rich  floods  of  joy : — it  is  but  pain 
To  mount  so  high,  yet  find  on  high  no  dwelling, 

To  sink  so  fast,  so  heavily  again! 

No  sounds  for  earth  1 — Yes,  to  young  chieftain 
dying 
On  his  own  battle-field,  at  set  of  sun, 
With  his  freed  country's  banner  o'er  him  flying, 
Well  mightst  thou  speak  of  fame's  high  guerdon 
won. 

No  sounds  for  earth  1 — Yes,  for  the  martyr  leading 

Unto  victorious  death  serenely  on, 
For  patriot  by  his  rescued  altars  bleeding, 

Thou  hast  a  voice  in  each  majestic  tone. 

But  speak  not  thus  to  one  whose  heart  is  beating 
Against  life's  narrow  bound,  in  conflict  vain! 
For  power,  for  joy,  high  hope,  and  rapturous 

greeting, 
Thou  wak'st  lone  thirst — be  hushed,  exulting 

strain! 

Be  hushed,  or  breathe  of  grief I— of  exile  yearnings 
Under  the  willows  of  the  stranger-shore ; 

Breathe  of  the  soul's  untold  and  restless  burnings, 
For  looks,  tones,  footsteps,  that  return  no  more. 

Breathe  of  deep  love — a  lonely  vigil  keeping 
Through  the  night-hours,  o'er  wasted  wealth  to 
pine; 
Rich  thoughts  and  sad,  like  faded  rose-leaves  heap- 
ing, 
In  the  shut  heart,  at  once  a  tomb  and  shrine. 

Or  pass  as  if  thy  spirit-notes  came  sighing 

From  worlds  beneath  some  blue  Elysian  sky; 
Breathe  of  repose,  the  pore,  the  bright,  th1  undy- 


Of  joy  no  mum    bewildering  harmony  t 


THE  SEA-BIRD  FLYING  INLAND* 


Thy  path  Is  not  as  mine :— where  thou  art  bleat, 
My  spirit  would  but  wither :  mine  own  grief 
la  in  mine  eyes  a  richer,  boiler  thing, 
Than  all  thy  happiness. 


Hath  the  summer's  breath,  on  the  south-wind 

borne, 
Met  the  dark  seas  in  their  sweeping  scorn  1 
Hath  it  lured  thee,  Bird !  from  their  sounding  caves, 
To  the  river-shores,  where  the  osier  waves  1 

Or  art  thou  come  on  the  hills  to  dwell, 
Where  the  sweet-voiced  echoes  have  many  a  celll 
Where  the  moss  bears  print  of  the  wild-deer's  tread, 
And  the  heath  like  a  royal  robe  is  spread  1 

Thou  hast  done  well,  O  thou  bright  sea-bird !  A 

There  is  joy  where  the  song  of  the  lark  is  heard,     W 
With  the  dancing  of  waters  through  copse  and  dell, 
And  the  bee's  low  tune  in  the  fox-glove's  bell. 

Thou  hast  done  well : — Oh !  the  seas  are  lone, 
And  the  voice  they  send  up  hath  a  mournful  tone; 
A  mingling  of  dirges  and  wild  farewells, 
Fitfully  breathed  through  its  anthem-swells. 


— The  proud  bird  rose  as  the  words  were 
The  rush  of  his  pinion  swept  o'er  my  head, 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye,  in  its  bright  disdain, 
Spoke  him  a  child  of  the  haughty  main. 

He  hath  flown  from  the  woods  to  the  ocean's  breast, 
To  his  throne  of  pride  on  the  billow's  crest ! 
— Oh !  who  shall  say,  to  a  spirit  free, 
"  There  lies  the  pathway  of  bliss  for  thee?' 


SECOND  SIGHT. 

Ne'er  erred  the  prophet  heart  that  grief  inspired, 
Though  joy's  Illusions  mock  their  rotarfe— AfafttrtM. 

A  mournful  gift  is  mine,  O  friends ! 

A  mournful  gift  is  mine ! 
A  murmur  of  the  soul  which  blends 

With  the  flow  of  song  and  wine. 

An  eye  that  through  the  triumph's  hour 

Beholds  the  coming  wo, 
And  dwells  upon  the  faded  flower 

'Midst  the  rich  summer's  glow. 

Ye  smile  to  view  fair  races  Uoom 
Where  the  father's  board  is  spread ; 

I  see  the  stillness  and  the  gloom 
Of  a  home  whence  all  are  fled. 
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I  me  the  withered  garlands  lie 

Forsaken  on  the  earth, 
While  the  lamps  yet  bum,  and  the  dancers  fly 

Through  the  ringing  hall  of  mirth. 

I  see  the  blood-red  future  stain 

On  the  warrior's  gorgeous  crest ; 
And  the  bier  amidst  the  bridal  train 

When  they  come  with  roses  drest 

I  hear  the  still  small  moan  of  Time, 

Through  the  ivy  branches  made, 
Where  the  palace,  in  its  glory's  prime, 

With  the  sunshine  stands  arrayed. 

The  thunder  of  the  seas  I  hear, 

The  shriek  along  the  wave, 
When  the  bark  sweeps  forth,  and  song  and  cheer 

Salute  the  parting  brave. 

With  every  breeze  a  spirit  sends 

To  me  some  warning  sign : — 
A  mournful  gift  is  mine,  O  friends  1 

A  mournful  gift  is  mine ! 

Oh !  prophet  heart!  thy  grief,  thy  power, 

To  all  deep  souls  belong ; 
The  shadow  in  the  sunny  hour, 

The  wail  in  the  mirthful  song. 

Their  sight  is  all  too  sadly  clear — 

For  them  a  vail  is  riven : 
Their  piercing  thoughts  repose  not  here, 

Their  home  is  but  in  Heaven. 


THE  SLEEPER. 


For  deep  is  awful.— Byron. 


Oh  !  lightly,  lightly  tread  ! 

A  holy  thing  is  sleep, 
On  the  worn  spirit  shed, 

And  eyes  that  wake  to  weep. 

A  holy  thing  from  Heaven, 
A  gracious  dewy  cloud, 

A  covering  mantle  given 
The  weary  to  enshroud. 

Oh!  lightly,  lightly  tread ! 

Revere  the  pale  still  brow, 
The  meekly-drooping  head, 

The  long  hair's  willowy  flow. 

Ye  know  not  what  ye  do, 
That  call  the  sluinbcrer  back, 

From  the  world  unseen  by  you 
Unto  life's  dim  faded  track. 


Her  soul  is  far  away, 
In  her  childhood's  land, 

Where  her  young  staters  play, 
Where  shines  her  mother's 


Some  old  sweet  native  sound 
Her  spirit  haply  weaves 5 

A  harmony  profound 
Of  woods  with  all  their  lea 

A  murmur  of  the  sea, 

A  laughing  tone  of 
Long  may  her  sojourn  be 

In  the  music-land  of 


Each  voice  of  lore  is  there, 
Each  gleam  of  beauty' fled, 

Each  lost  one  still  more  lair — 
Oh!  lightly ,  lightly  tread !  " 


THE  MIRROR  IN   THE  DESER1 

HALL. 

O,  dim,  forsaken  mirror ! 
How  many  a  stately  throng 
Hath  o'er  thee  gleamed,  in  vankhed  hosjo 
Of  the  wine-cup  and  the  song ! 

The  song  hath  left  no  echo; 
The  bright  wine  hath  been  quaffed - 
And  hushed  is  every  silvery  voice 
That  lightly  here  hath  laughed. 

-  Oh !  mirror,  kraely  mirror, 
Thou  of  the  silent  hall! 
Thou  hast  been  flushed  with  beauty's  hfrw 
Is  this,  too,  vanished  all  ? 

It  is,  with  the  scattered  garlands 
Of  triumphs  long  a<*\> ; 
With  the  melotlics  of  buried  l~res : 
With  the  faded  rainbow's  glow. 

And  for  all  the  gorgeous  pageants, 
For  the  glance  of  gem  and  plum?, 
For  lamp,  and  harp,  and  rosy  wreath, 
And  vase  of  rich  perfume. 

Now,  dim,  forsaken  mirror. 
Thou  givest  but  faintly  back 
The  quiet  stars,  and  the  sailing  moon. 
On  her  solitary  track. 

And  thus  was  man's  proud  spirit 
Thou  tellest  me  't  will  be, 
When  the  forms  and  hues  of  this  world  fua 
From  his  memory,  as  from  thee : 

And  his  heart's  long-troubled  waters 
At  last  in  stillness  lie, 
Reflecting  but  the  images 

Of  the  solemn  world  on  high. 
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HYMN  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN  CHRIS- 
TIAN. 


"Hunks  be  to  God  for  the  mountains." 

Hbwitft  Book  qf  the  Seaaon*. 


For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  Wees  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God! 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty, 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 
Thou  hast  fixed  our  ark  of  refuge 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod ; 
For4he  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  lights  must  never  die ; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky; 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod— 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  Mess  thee, 

O  God,  our  fathers'  God! 

For  the  dark,  resounding  heavens, 

Where  thy  still  small  voice  is  heard, 
For  the  strong  pines- of  the  forests, 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirred ; 
For  the  storms  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God! 

The  royal  eagle  darteth 

.  On  his  quarry  from  the  heights, 

And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master, 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights; 
But  we  for  thy  communion 

Have  sought  the  mountain  sod— 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  Meet  thoo, 

Our  God,  our  lathers'  God! 

The  banner  of  the  chieftain 

Far,  far  below  us  waves ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Can  not  reach  our  lofty  caves; 
Thy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  abode ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God! 

For  the  shadow  of  thy  presence 

Round  our  camp  of  rock  outspread ; 
For  the  stern  denies  of  battle, 

Bearing  record  of  our  dead; 
For  the  snows,  and  for  the  torrents, 

For  the  free  heart's. burial  sod, 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers' God! 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 


-"All  the  tram 


Bang  Hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  i 


» 


Milton. 


Again!  oh,  send  those  anthem  notes  again! 
Through  the  arched  roof  in  triumph  to  the  sky! 
Bid  the  ok]  tombs  give  echoes  to  the  strain, 
The  banners  tremble,  as  with  victory ! 

Sing  them  once  more ! — they  waft  my  soul  away, 
High  where  no  shadow  of  the  past  is  thrown; 
No  earthly  passion  through  th'  exulting  lay, 
Breathes  mournfully  one  haunting  undertone. 

All  is  of  Heaven! — yet  wherefore  to  mine  eye, 
Gush  the  quick  tears  unbidden  from  their  source, 
E'en  while  the  waves  of  that  strong  harmony, 
Sweep  with  my  spirit  on  their  sounding  course  7 

Wherefore  must  rapture  its  full  tide  reveal, 
Thus  by  the  signs  betokening  sorrow's  power? 
— Oh!  is  it  not,  that  humbly  we  may  feel 
Our  nature's  limits  in  its  proudest  hour! 


TO  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  MADONNA. 

Ave  Maria!  May  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine,  and  to  thy  son's  above  1 

Myron* 

Fair  vision !  thou  'rt  from  sunny  skies, 
Born  where  the  rose  hath  richest  dyes; 
To  thee  a  southern  heart  hath  given 
That  glow  of  Love,  that  calm  of  Heaven, 
And  round  thee  cast  th'  ideal  gleam, 
The  light  that  is  but  of  a  dream. 

Far  hence,  where  wandering  musk  fills 
The  haunted  air  of  Roman  hills, 
Or  where  Venetian  waves  of  yore 
Heard  melodies  they  hear  no  more, 
Some  proud  old  minster's  gorgeous  aisle 
Hath  known  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile. 

Or,  haply,  from  a  lone,  dim  shrine, 
'Mid  forests  of  the  Apennine, 
Whose  breezy  sounds  of  cave  and  dell 
Pass  like  a  floating  anthem-swell, 
Thy  soft  eyes  o'er  the  pilgrim's  way 
Shed  blessings  with  their  gentle  ray. 

Or  gleaming  through  a  chestnut  wood, 
Perchance  thine  island-chapel  stood, 
Where  from  the  blue  Sicilian  sea, 
The  sailor's  hymn  hath  come  to  thee, 
And  blessed  thy  power  to  guide,  to  save, 
Madonna!  watcher  of  the  wave! 


* 
i 
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Oh!  might  a  voice,  a  whisper  low, 
Forth  from  those  lipe  of  beauty  flow! 
Couldst  thou  but  speak  of  all  the  tears, 
The  conflicts  and  the  pangs  of  years, 
Which,  at  thy  secret  shrine  revealed, 
Have  gushed  from  human  hearts  unsealed! 

Surely  to  thee  hath  woman  come, 

As  a  tired  wanderer  back  to  home! 

Unveiling  many  a  timid  guest, 

And  treasured  sorrow  of  her  breast, 

A  buried  love — a  wasting  care — 

Oh!  did  those  griefs  win  peace  from  prayer  1 

And  did  the  poet's  fervid  soul 

To  thee  lay  bare  its  inmost  scroll? 

Those  thoughts,  which  poured  their  quenchless 

fire 
And  passion  o'er  th'  Italian  lyre, 
Did  they  to  still  submission  die, 
Beneath  thy  calm,  religious  eye? 

And  hath  the  crested  helmet  bowed 
Before  thee,  'midst  the  incense-cloud? 
Hath  the  crowned  leader's  bosom  lone, 
To  thee  its  haughty  griefs  made  known? 
Did  thy  glance  break  their  frozen  sleep, 
And  win  the  unconquered  one  to  weep? 

Hushed  is  the  anthem— closed  the  vow — 
Thy  votive  garland  withered  now; 
Yet  holy  still  to  me  thou  art, 
Thou  that  hast  soothed  so  many  a  heart! 
And  still  must  blessed  influence  flow 
From  the  meek  glory  of  thy  brow. 

Still  speak  to  suffering  woman's  love, 
Of  rest  for  gentle  hearts  above; 
Of  Hope,  that  hath  its  treasure  there, 
Of  Home,  that  knows  no  changeful  air ! 
Bright  form,  lit  up  with  thoughts  divine, 
Ave!  such  power  be  ever  thine! 


WE  RETURN  NO  MORE. 

"  We  return  no  more !" 
Burden  of  the  Highland  Song  of  Emigration. 


"  We  return — we  return — we  return  no  more!" 
— So  comes  the  song  to  the  mountain  shore, 
From  those  that  are  leaving  their  Highland  Home 
For  a  world  far  over  the  blue  sea's  foam ; 
"We  return  no  more!"— and  through  cave  and 

dell, 
Mournfully  wanders  that  wild  farewell. 

11  We  return— we  return— we  return  no  more!" 
-So  breathe  sad  voices  our  spirits  o'er, 


Murmuring  up  from  the  depth  of  the  start, 
When  lovely  things  with  their  light  depot, 
And  the  inborn  sound  hath  a  prophet's  tone 
And  we  feel  that  a  joy  is  forever  gone. 

"  We  return — we  return — we  return  no  m 
— Is  it  heard  when  the  days  of  flowers  ait  < 
When  the  passionate  soul  of  the  night-Bod 
Hath  died  from  the  summer  woods  away? 
When  the  crimson  from  son-set's  robe  hatk 
Or  the  leaves  are  swept  on  the  lushing  bk 

No— it  is  not  the  rose  thai  returns  no  nore 
A  soft  spring's  breath  will  its  bloom  reston 
And  it  is  not  the  song  that  o'erflows  the  bi 
With  a  stream  of  love  through  the  starry  a 
And  it  is  not  the  glory  of  sunset's  hues, 
Nor  the  frail  flushed  leaves  that  the  wi 
strews. 

"  We  return — we  return — we  return  no  si 
— Doth  the  bird  sing  thus  from  the  urigtea 
Those  wings  that  follow  the  Southern  bne 
Float  they  not  homeward  o'er  vernal  seas? 
Yes  from  the  lands  of  the  vine  and  pi- 
They  come  with  the  sunshine  when  warn 
calm. 

"  But  Wc—Wc  return — we  return  no  most 
The  heart's  young  dreams  when  their  blast 
The  love  it  hath  poured  so  freely  forth, 
The  boundless  trust  in  ideal  worth, 
The  frith  in  affection— deep,  fond— yet  vain 
Tfeeseare  the  lost  that  return  not  again. 


SONG. 

What  woke  the  buried  sound  that  la? 

In  Memnon's  harp  of  yore  ? 
What  spirit  on  its  viewless  way 

Along  the  Nile's  green  shore  1 
—Oh !  not  the  night,  and  not  the  stora. 

And  not  the  lightning's  fire 

But  sunlight's  touch — the  kind— the  warn 

This  woke  the  mystic  lyre ! 

This,  this,  awoke  the  lyre  ! 

What  wins  the  heart's  deep  chords  to  poo 

Their  music  forth  on  life, 
Like  a  sweet  voice,  prevailing  o'er 

The  sounds  of  torrent  strife  1 
—Oh !  not  the  conflict  midst  the  throng, 

Not  e'en  the  triumph's  hour  • 

Love  is  the  gifted  and  the  strong 

To  wake  that  music's  power! 

His  breath  awakes  that  power! 
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THE  PARTING  OF  SUMMER. 

Thou  'rt  bearing  hence  thy  roses, 

Glad  Summer,  fare  thee  well ! 
Thou  'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  every  wood  and  dell. 

Bat  ere  the  golden  sunset 

Of  thy  latest  lingering  day, 
Oh  I  tell  me,  o'er  this  chequered  earth, 

How  hast  thou  passed  away? 

Brightly,  sweet  Summer !  brightly 

Thine  hours  have  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs, 

The  rangers  of  the  sky. 

And  brightly  in  the  forests,' 

To  the  wild  deer  wandering  free; 

And  brightly,  'midst  the  garden  flowers, 
Is  the  happy  murmuring  bee : 

Bat  how  to  human  bosoms, 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  thoughts  that  make  them  eagle-wings, 

To  pierce  the  unborn  years  1 

Sweet  Summer !  to  the  captive 
Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the  woods,  with  all  their  whispering  leaves, 
And  the  blue  rejoicing  streams; — 

To  the  wasted  add  the  weary 

On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound, 
In  swift  delirious  fantasies, 

That  changed  with  every  sound ;— ; 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows, 

In  longings,  wild  and  vain, 
For  the  gushing  founts  and  breezy  hills, 

And  the  homes  of  earth  again ! 

And  unto  me,  glad  Summer ! 

■How  hast  thou  flown  to  mel 
My  chainlfs  footstep  nought  hath  kept 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 

Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visions, 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 
In  shadows,  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  thy  sunny  pathway  shed  : 

In  brief  and  sudden  strivings, 

To  fling  a  weight  aside —      * 
'Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  ceased, 

And  all  thy  roses  died. 

But,  oh !  thou  gentle  Summer ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 
Bring  me  again  the  buoyancy 

Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar! 


Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine, 
With  song  and  spirit  free ; 
Or  in  a  purer  air  than  this 
.  May  that  next  meeting  be ! 

THE  WORLD  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Come,  while  in  freshness  and  dew  it  lies, 
To  the  world  that  is  under  the  free,  blue  skies 
Leave  ye  man's  home,  and  forget  his  care — 
There  breathes  no  sigh  on  the  dayspring's  air. 

Come  to  the  woods,  in  whose  mossy  dells 
A  light  all  made  for  the  poet  dwells ;     * 
A  light,  coloured  softly  by  tender  leaves, 
Whence  the  primrose  a  mellower  glow  receives. 

The  stock-dove  is  there  in  the  beechen-tree, 
And  the  lulling  tone  of  the  honey-bee ; 
And  the  voice  of  cool  waters,  'midst  feathery  fern, 
Shedding  sweet  sounds  from  some  hidden  urn. 

There  is  life,  there  is  youth,  there  is  tameless  mirth, 
Where  the  streams,  with  the  lilies  they  wear,  have 

birth; 
There  is  peace  where  the  alders  are  whispering  low : 
Come  from  man's  dwellings,  with  all  their  wo  I 

Yes ! — we  will  come — we  will  leave  behind 
The  homes  and  the  sorrows  of  human  kind ; 
It  is  well  to  rove  where  the  river  leads 
Its  bright,  blue  vein  along  sunny  meads : 

It  is  well  through  the  rich,  wild  woods  to  go, 
And  to  pierce  the  haunts  of  the  fawn  and  doe ; 
And  to  hear  the  gushing  of  gentle  springs, 
When  the  heart  has  been  fretted  by  worldly  stings : 

And  to  watch  the  colours  that  flit  and  pass, 
With  insect  wings  through  the  wavy  grass ; 
And  the  silvery  gleams  o'er  the  ash-trees  bark, 
Borne  in  with  a  breeze  through  the  foliage  dark. 

Joyous  and  far  shall  our  wanderings  be, 
As  the  flight  of  birds  o'er  the  glittering  sea ; 
To  the  woods,  to  the  dingles  where  violets  blow, 
We  will  bear  no  memory  of  earthly  wo. 

But  if,  by  the  forest-brook,  we  meet 
A  line  like  the  pathway  of  former  feet ; — 
If,  'midst  the  hills,  in  some  lonely  spot, 
We  reach  the  gray  ruins  of  tower  or  cot ;— 

If  the  cell,  where  a  hermit  of  old  hath  prayed, 
Lift  up  its  cross  through  the  solemn  shade ; — 
Or  if  some  nook,  where  the  wild-flowers  wave, 
Bear  token  sad  of  a  mortal  grave! — 

Doubt  not  but  there  will  our  steps  be  stayed, 
There  our  quick  spirit*  awhile  delayed ; 
Theiaswill  thought  fix  our  impatient  eyes, 
And  win  back  our  hearts  to  their  sympathies. 
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'For  what,  though  the  mountains  and  skies  be  fair, 
Steeped  in  soft  hues  of  the  summer-air, — 
'T  is  the  soul  of  man,  by  its  hopes  and  dreams, 
That  lights  up  all  nature  with  living  gleams. 

Where  it  hath  suffered  and  nobly  striven, 
Whew  it  hath  poured  forth  its  vows  to  Heaven ; 
Where  to  repose  it  hath  brightly  past, 
O'er  this  green  earth  there  is  glory  cast 

And  by  that  soul,  amidst  groves  and  rills, 
And  flocks  that  feed  on  a  thousand  hills, 
Birds  of  the  forest,  and  flowers  of  the  sod, 
We,  only  sjc,  may  be  linked  to  God ! 

KINDRED  HEARTS. 

Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below ; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow : 
Few — and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet — 
Such  ties  would  make  this  life  of  ours 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
.    In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky, 

Where  the  rich  sunset  burns : 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Born  amidst  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  bring — 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown. 

The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  times— 

A  sorrowful  delight ! 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes, 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night ; 
The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone, 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill, — 
These  may  have  language  all  thine  own, 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Yet  scorn  thou  not  for  this,  the  true 

And  steadfast  love  of  years ; 
The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew, 

The  faithful  to  thy  tears! 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 

Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  part, 
And  watched  through  sickness  by  thy  bed,— 

Call  his  a.  kindred  heart ! 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made, 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend, 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  shade, 

With  the  same  breeze  that  bend, 
For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied, 

Never  to  mortals  given, — 
Oh !  lay  thy  lovely  dreams  aside, 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 


THE  DIAL  OF  FLOWERS.* 

T  was  a  lovely  thought  to  mark  the  beta, 

As  they  floated  in  light  away, 
By  the  opening  and  the  folding  flowers, 

That  laugh  to  the  summer's  day. 

Thus  had  each  moment  it?  own  rich  hue, 

And  its  graceful  cup  and  bell, 
In  whose  coloured  vase  might  sleep  the  dew, 

Like  a  pearl  in  an  ocean-shell. 

To  such  sweet  signs  might  the  time  have  flow 

In  a  golden  current  on, 
Ere  from  the  garden,  man's  first  abode, 

The  glorious  guests  were  gone. 

So  might  the  days  have  been  brightly  told— 
Those  days  of  song  and  dreams — 

When  shepherds  gathered  their  flocks  of  old, 
By  the  blue  Arcadian  streams. 


So  in  those  isles  of  delight,  that 
Far  off*  in  a  breezeless  main, 

Which  many  a  bark,  with  a 
Has  sought,  but  still  in  vain. 


weary  quest, 


Yet  is  not  life,  in  its  real  flight, 
Marked  thus — even  thus— on  earth, 

By  the  closing  of  one  hope's  delight, 
And  another's  gentle  birth  1 

Oh !  let  us  live,  so  that  flower  by 
Shutting  in  turn,  may  leave 

A  lingerer  still  for  the  sunset  hour, 
A  charm  for  the  shaded  eve. 


OUR  DAILY  PATHS. 


Nought  shall  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  w*  befcoLi 
Is  full  of  blessings. 


There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  bu 

watchful  eves 
Can  trace  it  'midst  familiar  things,  and  tfcr 

their  lowly  guise ; 
We  may  find  if  where  a  hedge-row  showe 

blossoms  o'er  our  way, 
Or  a  cottage  window  sparkles  forth  in  the  bi 

light  of  day. 


*  This  dial  was,  I  believe,  formed  by  Unnan^  *nA  c 
the  hours  by  the  opening  and  closing,  at 
the  flowers  arranged  in  it. 
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We  may  find  it  where  a  spring  shines  clear,  be- 
neath an  aged  tree, 

With  the  foxglove  o'er  the  water1!  glass  borne 
downwards  by  the  bee  ; 

Or  where  a  swift  and  sunny  gleam  on  the  birch- 
en stems  is  thrown, 

As  a  soft  wind  playing  parts  the  leaves,  in  copses 
green  and  lone.  * 

We  may  find  it  in  the  winter  boughs,  as  they  cross 

the  cold,  blue  sky, 
While  soft  on  icy  pool  and  stream  their  penciled 

shadows  lie, 
When  we  look  upon  their  tracery,  by  the  fairy 

frost-work  bound, 
Whence  the  flitting  redbreast  shakes  a  shower  of 

crystals  to  the  ground. 

Yes !  beauty  dwells  in  all  our  paths — but  sorrow 
too  is  there ; 

How  oft  some  cloud  within  us  dims  the  bright,  still 
summer  air ! 

When  we  carry  our  sick  hearts  abroad  amidst  the 
joyous  things, 

That  through  the  leafy  places  glance  on  many- 
coloured  wings  1 

With  shadows  from  the  past  we  fill  the  happy 
woodland  shades, 

And  a  mournful  memory  of  the  dead  is  with  us  in 
the  glades; 

And  our  dream-like  fancies  lend  the  wind  an  echo's 
plaintive  tone 

Of  voices,  and  of  melodies,  and  of  silvery  laugh- 
ter gone. 

But  are  we  free  to  do  e'en  thus — to  wander  as  we 

will- 
Bearing  sad  visions  through  the  grove,  and  o'er 

the  breezy  hill  ? 
No  I  in  our  daily  paths  lie  cares,  that  ofttimes  bind 

ns  fast, 
While  from  their  narrow  round  we  see  the  golden 

day  fleet  past 

They  hold  us  from  the  woodlark's  haunts,  and  vio- 
let dingles,  back, 

And  from  all  the  lovely  sounds  and  gleams  in  the 
shining  river's  track ; 

They  bar  us  from  our  heritage  of  spring-time, 
hope,  and  mirth, 

And  weigh  our  burdened  spirits  down  with  the 
cumbering  dust  of  earth. 

Yet  should  this  be  1 — Too  much,  too  soon,  despond- 

ingly  we  yield ! 
A  better  lesson  we  are  taught  by  the  lilies  of  the 

field! 
A  sweeter  by  the  birds  of  heaven— whkh  tell  us, 

in  their  flight, 
Of  One  that  through  the  deseit  air  mr  ever  guides 

them  right. 


Shall  not  this  knowledge  calm  our  hearts,  and  bid 

vain  conflicts  cease  1 
Ay,  when  they  commune  with  themselves  in  holy 

hours  of  peace ; 
And  feel  that  by  the  lights  and  clouds  through 

which  our  pathway  lies, 
By  the  beauty  and  the  grief  alike,  we  are  training 

for  the  skies ! 


THE  CROSS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

J  Silent  and  mournful  sat  an  Indian  cttef, 

In  the  red  sunset,  by  a  grassy  tomb ; 
His  eyes,  that  might  not  weep,  were  dark  with  grief, 

And  his  arms  folded  in  majestic  gloom, 
And  his  bow  lay  unstrung  beneath  the  mound, 
Which  sanctified  the  gorgeous  waste  around. 

For  a  pale  cross  above  its  greensward  rose, 
Telling  the  cedars  and  the  pines  that  there 

Man's  heart  and  hope  had  struggled  with  his  woes, 
And  lifted  from  the  dust  a  voice  of  prayer. 

Now  all  was  hushed — and  eve's  last  splendour  shone 

With  a  rich  sadness  on  th'  attesting  stone. 

There  came  a  lonely  traveller  o'er  the  wild, 
And  he  too  paused  in  reverence  by  that  grave, 

Asking  the  talc  of  its  memorial,  piled 
Between  the  forest  and  the  lake's  bright  wave; 

Till,  as  a  wind  might  stir  a  withered  oak, 

On  the  deep  dream  of  age  his  accents  broke. 

And  the  gray  chieftain,  slowly  rising,  said — 
"  I  listened  for  the  words,  which,  years  ago, 

Passed  o'er  these  waters :  though  the  voice  is  fled 
Which  made  them  as  a  singing  fountain's  flow, 

Yet,  when  I  sit  in  their  long-faded  track, 

Sometimes  the  forest's  murmur  gives  them  back. 

"  Ask'st  thou  of  him,  whose  house  is  lone  beneath? 

I  was  an  eagle  in  my  youthful  pride, 
When  o'er  the  seas  he  came,  with  summer's  breath, 

To  dwell  amidst  us,  on  the  lake's  green  side. 
Many  the  times  of  flowers  have  been  since  then — 
Many,  but  bringing  nought  like  him  again  I 

"  Not  with  the  hunter's  bow  and  spear  he  came, 
O'er  the  blue  hills  to  chase  the  flying  roe ; 

Not  the  dark  glory  of  the  woods  to  tame, 
Laying  their  cedars  like  the  corn-stalks  low ; 

But  to  spread  tidings  of  all  holy  things, 

Gladdening  our  soul's  as  with  the  morning's  wings. 

■ 

"  Doth  not  yon  cypress  whisper  how  we  met, 
I  and  my  brethren  that  from  earth  are  gone. 

Under  its  boughs  to  hear  his  voice,  which  yet 
Seems  through  their  gloom  to  send  a  silvery  tone  ? 

He  told  of  one,  the  grave's  dark  bands  who  broke, 

And  our  hearts  burned  within  w  as  he  spoke. 
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"  He  told  of  fcr  and  tunny  lands,. which  fie 
Beyond  the  dutt  wherein  our  fathers  dwell : 

Bright  mart  they  be ! — for  there  are  none  that  die, 
And  none  that  weep,  and  none  that  say  'Farewell!' 

He  came  to  guide  us  thither ; — but  away 

The  Happy  called  him,  and  he  might  not  stay. 

"  We  saw  him  slowly  fade,— athirst,  perchance, 
For  the  fresh  waters  of  that  lovely  clime; 

Yet  was  there  still  a  sunbeam  in  his  glance, 
And  on  his  gleaming  hair  no  touch  of  time,— 

Therefore  we  hoped : — but  now  the  lake  looks  dim, 

For  the  green  summer  comes, — and  finds  not  him! 

• 

"  We  gathered  round  him  in  the  dewy  hour 
Of  one  still  morn,  beneath  his  chosen  tree ; 

From  his  clear  voice,  at  first,  the  words  of  power 
Came  low,  like  moanings  of  a  distant  sea ; 

But  swelled  and  shook  the  wilderness  ere  long, 

As  if  the  spirit  of  the  breeze  grew  strong. 

"  And  then  once  more  they  trembled  on  his  tongue, 
And  his  white  eyelids  fluttered,  and  his  head 

Fell  back,  and  mists  upon  his  forehead  hung, — 
Know'st  thou  not  how  we  pass  to  join  the  dead  1 

It  is  enough ! — he  sank  upon  my  breast — 

Our  friend  that  loved  us,  he  was  gone  to  rest ! 

11  We  buried  him  where  he  was  wont  to  pray, 
By  the  calm  lake,  e'en  here,  at  eventide ; 

We  reared  this  Cross  in  token  where  he  lay, 
For  on  the  Cross,  he  said,  his  Lord  had  died ! 

Now  hath  he  surely  reached,  o'er  mount  and  wave, 

That  flowery  land  whose  green  turf  hides  no  grave. 

"  But  I  am  sad '. — I  mourn  the  clear  light  taken 
Back  from  my  people,  o'er  whose  place  it  shone, 

The  pathway  to  the  better  shore  forsaken, 
And  the  true  words  forgotten,  save  by  one, 

Who  hears  them  faintly  sounding  from  the  past, 

Mingled  with  death-songs  in  each  fitful  blast." 

Then  spoke  the  wanderer  forth  with  kindling  eye : — 
"  Son  of  the  wilderness !  despair  thou  not, 

Though  the  bright  hour  may  seem  to  thee  gone  by, 
And  the  cloud  settled  o'er  thy  nation's  lot ! 

Heaven  darkly  works;  yet  where  the  seed  hath  been 

There  shall  the  fruitage,  glowing  yet,  be  seen. 

"  Hope  on,  hope  ever ! — by  the  sudden  springing 
Of  green  leaves  which  the  winter  hid  so  long ; 

And  by  the  bursts  of  free,  triumphant  singing, 
After  cold  silent  months,  the  woods  among  j 

And  by  the  rending  of  the  frozen  chains, 

Which  bound  the  glorious  rivers  on  their  plains ; 

"  Deem  not  the  words  of  light  that  here  were  spoken, 
But  as  a  lovely  song  to  leave  no  trace, 

Yet  shall  the  gloom  which  wraps  thy  hills  be  broken, 
And  the  full  dayspring  rise  upon  thy  race ! 

And  fading  mists  the  better  path  disclose, 

And  the  wide  desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 


Soby  the  Cross  tbey  parted,  in  the  wii, 
Each  fraught  with  musings  for  life's  i 

Memories  to  visit  one,  the  forest  s  child, 
By  many  a  blue  stream  in  its  lonely  way ; 

And  upon  one,  midst  busy  throngs  to  psm 

Deep  thoughts  and  sad,  yet  full  of  hnlim 


LAST  RITES. 

By  the  mighty  minster's  bell, 
Tolling  with  a  sudden  swell ; 
By  the  colours  half-mast  high, 
O'er  the  sea  hung  mournfully ; 
Know,  a  prince  hath  died! 


By  the  drum's  dull  muffled  sound, 
By  the  arms  that  sweep  the  ground, 
By  the  volleying  muskets'  tone, 
Speak  ye  of  a  soldier  gone 
In  his  manhood's  pride. 

By  the  chanted  psalm  that  nus 
Reverently  the  ancient  hills,* 
Learn,  that  from  his  harvests  done, 
Peasants  bear  a  brother  on 
To  his  last  repose. 

By  the  pall  of  snowy  white 
Through  the  yew-trees  gleaming  tsigst 
By  the  garland  on  the  bier, 
Weep !  a  maiden  claims  thy  tear- 
Broken  is  the  rose ! 

Which  is  the  tenderest  rite  of  aU  ? 
Buried  virgin's  coronal, 
Requiem  o'er  the  monarch's  head, 
Farewell  gun  for  warrior  dead, 
Herdsman's  funeral  hymn  ? 

Tells  not  each  of  human  wo  ? 
Each  of  hope  and  strength  brougat  low 
Number  each  with  holy  thing's, 
If  one  chastening  thought  it  brings 
Ere  life's  day  grow  dim ! 


THE  CLIFFS  OF  DOVER. 


The  inviolate  Island  of  the  sage  and  free.— Byrm 


Rocks  of  my  country !  let  the  cloud 
Your  crested  heights  array, 

And  rise  ye  like  a  fortress  proud, 
Above  the  surge  and  spray  ! 


*  A  custom  still  retained  at  rural  funerals,  ia 
England  and  Wales. 
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My  spirit  greets  you  as  ye  stand, 
Breasting  the  billow's  foam : 

Oh !  thus  for  ever  guard  the  land, 
The  severed  Land  of  Home  1 

I  have  left  rich  blue  skies  behind, 

Lighting  up  classic  shrines, 
And  music  in  the  southern  wind,  4 

And  sunshine  on  the  vines. 

The  breathings  of  the  myrtle  flowers, 

Have  floated  o'er  my  way ; 
The  pilgrim's  voice,  at  vesper-hours, 

Hath  soothed  me  with  its  lay. 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Hills  of  Spain, 
The  purple  Heavens  of  Rome, — 

Yes,  all  are  glorious; — yet  again, 
I  bless  thee,  Land  of  Home ! 

For  thine  the  Sabbath  peace,  my  land  1 
And  thine  the  guarded  hearth ; 

And  thine  the  dead,  the  noble  band, 
That  make  thee  holy  earth. 

Their  voices  meet  me  in  thy  breeze, 
Their  steps  are  on  thv  plains ; 

Their  names,  by  old  majestic  trees, 
Are  whispered  round  thy  fanes. 

Their  blood  hath  mingled  with  the  tide 

Of  thine  exulting  sea : 
Oh !  be  it  still  a  joy,  a  pride, 

To  live  and  die  for  thee  1 


THE  VOICE  OF  HOME  TO  THE  PRO- 
DIGAL. 

Von  Blumen,  aw  WeUen,  aw  Bfauem, 
Wie  raft  et  dir  freundUeh  und  lind ; 
Waahaslduni  waodern,  zutrauera? 
Kotnm'  flpkelen,  du  freundlichea  Kind ! 

La  Motto  Fntque. 

Oh  1  when  wilt  thou  return 

To  thy  sprit's  early  loves  1 
To  the  freshness  of  the  morn, 

To  the  stillness  of  the  groves? 


The  summer-birds  are  calling 
Thy  household  porch  around, 

And  the  merry  waters  foiling, 
With  sweet  laughter  in  their  sound. 

And  a  thousand  bright-veined  flowers 
From  their  banks  of  moss  and  fern, 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  hours — 
But  when  wilt  thou  return? 

Oh !  thou  hast  wandered  long 
From  thy  home  without  a  guide, 

And  thy  native  woodland  song, 
In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died. 


Thou  hast  flung  the  wealth  away, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  spring ; 

And  to  thee  the  leaves'  light  play, 
Is  a  long-forgotten  thing. 


But  when  wilt  thou  return 
Sweet  dews  may  freshen  soon 

The  flower,  within  whose  urn 
Too  fiercely  gazed  the  noon. 

O'er  the  image  of  the  sky, 
Which  the  lake's  clear  bosom  wore, 

Darkly  may  shadows  lie- 
But  not  for  evermore. 

Give  back  thy  heart  again, 
To  the  freedom  of  the  woods, 

To  the  birds'  triumphant  strain, 
To  the  mountain  solitudes  1 

But  when  wilt  thou  return  1 

Along  thine  own  pure  air, 
There  are  young  sweet  voices  borne — 

Oh!  should  not  thine  be  there? 

Still  at  thy  father's  board 
There  is  kept  a  place  for  thee, 

And,  by  thy  smile  restored, 
Joy  round  the  hearth  shall  be. 

Still  hath  thy  mother's  eye, 

Thy  coming  step  to  greet, 
A  look  of  days  gone  by, 

Tender  and  gravely  sweet 

Still,  when  the  prayer  is  said, 
For  thee  kind  bosoms  yearn, 

For  thee  fond  tears  are  shed — 
Oh!  when  wilt  thou  return  ? 


THE  WAKENING. 

How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now ! 
Some  to  the  songs  from  the  forest-bough, 
To  the  rustling  of  leaves  at  the  lattice-pane, 
To  the  chiming  fall  of  the  early  rain. 

And  some  far  out  on  the  deep  mid-sea, 
To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming  glee, 
As  they  break  into  spray  on  the  ship's  tall  side, 
That  holds  through  the  tumult  her  path  of  pride. 

And  some— oh !  well  may  their  hearts  rejoice- 
To  the  gentle  sound  of  a  mother's  voice ! 
Long  shall  they  yearn  for  that  kindly  tone, 
When  from  the  board  and  the  hearth  't  is  gone. 

And  some  in  the  camp,  to  the  bugle's  breath, 
And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing  heath 
And  the  sudden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun, 
Which  tells  that  a  field  must  ere  night  be  won. 
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And  tome,  in  the  gloomy  convict-cell, 

To  the  dull  deep  note  of  the  warning  bell, 

A»  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die, 

When  the  blight  sun  mounts  in  the  laughing  sky. 

And  some  to  the  peal  of  the  banter's  horn, 
And  some  to  the  din  from  the  city  borne, 
And  some  to  the  rolling  of  torrent-floods, 
Far  midst  old  mountains  and  solemn  woods. 

So  are  we  roused  on  this  chequered  earth, 
Each  unto  light  hath  a  daily  birth, 
Though  fearful  or  joyous,  though  sad  or  sweet, 
Are  the  voices  which  first  our  upspringing  meet. 

But  one  most  the  sound  be,  and  one  the  call, 
Which  from  the  dust  shall  awake  us  all, 
One — but  to  severed  and  distant  dooms — 
How  shall  the  sleepers  arise  from  the  tombs  1 


THE  DYING  1MPROVISATORE* 

My  heart  shall  bt  poured  over  thee    and  break 

Prophecy  of  Dante. 

The  spirit  of  my  land ! 
It  visits  me  once  more ! — though  I  must  die 
Far  from  the  myrtles  which  thy  breeze  has  fanned, 

My  own  bright  Italy  1 

It  is,  it  is  thy  breath, 
Which  stirs  my  soul  e'en  yet,  as  wavering  flame 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind ; — in  life  and  death 

Still  trembling,  yet  the  same  I 

Oh !  that  love's  quenchless  power 
Might  waft  my  voice  to  fill  thy  summer  sky, 
And  through  thy  groves  its  dying  music  shower, 

Italy!  Italy! 

The  nightingale  is  there, 
The  sunbeam's  glow,  the  citron -flower's  perfume, 
The  south-wind's  whisper  in  the  scented  air — 

It  will  not  pierce  the  tomb ! 

Never,  oh !  never  more, 
On  thy  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwell, 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore— 

My  Italy,  farewell ! 

Alas ! — thv  hills  among. 
Had  I  but  left  a  memory  of  my  name, 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song, 

Unto  immortal  fame ! 

But  like  a  lute's  brief  tone. 
Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  breezes  cast, 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring,  seen  and  gone, 

So  hath  my  spirit  passed ! 

"  Beetini,  the  Roman  Improvisator*,  when  on  his  death- 
bed *t  Paria,  n  said  to  have  poured  forth  a  Farewell  to  Italy, 
In  his  most  impassioned  poetry. 


Pouring  itself  away, 
As  a  wiVI  bird  amidst  the  Jbfoge  turns 
That  which  within  him  triumphs,  beats,  or  km 

Into  a  fleeting  lay; 


That  swells,  and  floats,  and 
Leaving  no  echo  to  the  summer  woods 
Of  the  rich  breathings  and  impassioned  sighs, 

Which  thrilled  their  solitudes. 

Yet,  yet  remember  rue ! 
Friends !  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  ling 
When  from  my  bosom,  joyously  and  free, 

The  fiery  fountain  sprang. 

Under  the  dark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  heavens,  arid  on  the  star-fit  set. 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  spring  *  first  lux 

Sweet  friends !  remember  me ! 

And  in  the  marble  halk, 
Where  life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty** 
And  poet -thoughts  embodied  light  the  walk, 

Let  me  be  with  you  there ! 

Fain  would  I  bind  for  you 
My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dvmV, 
Fain  bid  all  lovely  sounds  my  name  renew— 

Sweet  friends,  bright  land,  farewell! 

MUSIC  OF  YESTERDAY. 


O!  mein  Geist,  ten  funis  es  in  mir,  sttets 

UeberirdJKhein,  dss  keinem 


ssdis 


The  chord,  the  harp's  full  chord  is  hushed 

The  voice  hath  died  away, 
Whence  music,  like  sweet  waters,  gushed. 

But  yesterday. 

Th'  awakening  note,  the  breeze-like  swell, 

The  full  o'crsweeping  tone, 
The  sounds  that  sighed,  "  Farewell,  fareweC 

Arc  gone — all  gone. 

The  love,  whose  fervent  sjnrit  passed 
With  the  rich  measure's  flow ; 

The  grief  to  which  it  sank  at  last — 
Where  are  thev  now  *? 

They  arc  with  the  scents,  by  summer's  breai 
Borne  from  a  rose  now  shed  ; 

With  the  words  from  lips  long  sealed  in  deal 
For  ever  fled. 

The  sea-6hell  of  its  native  deep 

A  moaning  thrill  retains, 
But  earth  and  air  no  record  keep 

Of  parted  strains. 

And  all  the  memories,  all  the  dreams, 

They  woke  in  floating  by ; 
The  tender  thoughts,  th'  Elysian 

Could  these  too  die  ? 
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They  died — u  on  the  water1!  breast 

The  ripple  melts  away, 
When  the  breeze  that  stirred  it  sinks  to 

So  perished  they ! 

Mysterious  in  their  sadden  birth, 

And  mournful  in  their  close, 
Passing,  and  finding  not  on  earth 

Aim  or  repose. 

Whence  were  they?— like  the  breath  of  flowers 

Why  thui  to  come  and  go? — 
A  long,  long  journey  must  be  ours 

Eire  this  we  know  1 


THE  FORSAKEN  HEARTH. 


Was  mir  fehlt  I— Mir  fehlt  ja  alles, 
Bin  so  gam  veciassen  hier  I 

Tyroleat  Melody, 


Thi  Hearth,  the  Hearth  is  desolate,  the  fire  is 

quenched  and  gone, 
That  into  happy  children's  eyes  once  brightly 

laughing  shone ; 
The  place  where  mirth  and  music  met  is  hushed 

through  day  and  night, — 
Oh  1  for  one  kind,  one  sunny  face,  of  all  that  there 

made  light ! 

But  scattered  are  those  pleasant  smiles  afar  by 

mount  and  shore, 
Lake  gleaming  waters  from  one  spring  dispersed 

to  meet  no  more ; 
Those  kindred  eyes  reflect  not  now  each  other's 

joy  or  mirth, 
Unbound  is  thai- sweet  wreath  of  home — alas!  the 

lonely  Hearth ! 

The  voices  that  have  mingled  here  now  speak  ano- 
ther tongue, 

Or  breathe,  perchance,  to  alien  cars  the  songs  their 
mother  sung : 

Sad,  strangely  sad,  in  stranger  lands,  must  sound 
each  household  tone, — 

The  Hearth,  the  Hearth  is  desolate,  the  bright  fire 
quenched  and  gone. 

But  are  they  speaking,  singing  yet,  as  in  their  days 

of  glee? 
Those  voices,  are  they  lovely  still,  still  sweet  on 

earth  or  sea  ? — 
Oh  1  some  are  hushed,  and  some  are  changed,  and 

never  shall  one  strain 
Blend  their  fraternal  cadences  triumphantly  again ! 

* 

And  of  the  hearts  that  here  were  linked  by  long- 
remembered  years, 

Alas!  the  brother  knows  net  now  when  4aH  the 
sister's  tears' 


One  haply  revels  at  the  feast,  while  one  may  droop 

alone, 
For  broken  is  the  household  chain,  the  bright  firs 

quenched  and  gone ! 

Not  so — 't  is  no*  a  broken  chain — thy  memory 
binds  them  still, 

Thou  holy  Hearth  of  other  days,  though  silent  now 
and  chill! 

The  smiles,  the  tears,  the  rites  beheld  by  thine  at- 
testing stone, 

Have  yet  a  living  power  to  mark  thy  children  for 
thine  own. 

The  father's  voice,  the  mother's  prayer,  though 

called  from  earth  away, 
With  music  rising  from  the  dead,  their  spirits  yet 

shall  sway ; 
And  by  the  past,  and  by  the  grave,  the  parted  yet 

are  one, 
Though  the  loved  Hearth  be  desolate,  the  bright 

fire  quenched  and  gone ! 

THE  DREAMER. 

There  is  no  such  thing  aa/otgetting  possible  to  the  mind ; 
a  thousand  accidents  may,  and  will,  interpose  a  veil  between 
our  present  consciousness,  and  the  secret  inscription  on  the 
mind ;  but  alike,  whether  relied  or  unveiled,  the  inscription 
remains  for  ever. — English  Opium-Eater. 

Thou  hast  been  called,  O,  Seep !  the  friend  of  wo, 
But  t  is  the  happy  who  have  called  thee  so. 

SouShty. 

Peace  to  thy  dreams ! — thou  art  slumbering  now, 
The  moonlight's  calm  is  upon  thy  brow ; 
All  the  deep  love  that  o'erflows  thy  breast, 
Lies  'midst  the  hush  of  thy  heart  at  rest, 
Like  the  scent  of  a  flower  in  its  folded  bell, 
When  eve  through  the  woodlands  hath  sighed 
farewell. 

Peace !— the  sad  memories  that  through  the  day 
With  a  weight  on  thy  lonely  bosom  lay, 
The  sudden  thoughts  of  the  changed  and  dead, 
That  bowed  thee,  as  winds  bow  the  willow's  head, 
The  yearnings  for  faces  and  voices  gone- 
All  are  forgotten  ! — Sleep  on,  sleep  on  1 

Are  they  forgotten  ? — It  is  not  so ! 
Slumber  divides  not  the  heart  from  its  wo. 
E'en  now  o'er  thine  aspect  swift  changes  pass, 
Like  lights  and  shades  over  wavy  grass: 
Tremblest  thou,  Dreamer  1 — O  love  and  grief! 
Ye  have  storms  that  shake  e'en  the  closed-up  leaf! 

On  thy  parted  lips  there's  a  quivering  thrill, 
As  on  a  lyre  ere  its  chords  are  still ; 
On  the  long  silk  lashes  that  fringe  thine  eye, 
There's  a  large  tear  gathering  heavily ; 
A  rain  from  the  clouds  of  thy  spirit 
Sorrowful  Dreamer!  this  is  not  rest ! 
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It  is  Thought  at  work  amidst  buried  hoars, 
It  is  Love  keeping  vigil  o'er  perished  flowers. — 
Oh !  we  bear  within  us  mysterious  things, 
Of  Memocy>sid  Anguish  un fathomed  springs, 
And  Passion,  those  gulls  of  the  heart  to  fill, 
With  bitter  waves,  which  it  ne'er  may  still. 

Well  might  we  pause  ere  we  gave  them  sway, 
Flinging  the  peace  of  our  couch  away ! 
Well  might  we  look  on  our  souls  in  fear, 
They  find  no  fount  of  oblivion  here! 
They  forget  not,  the  mantle  of  sleep  beneath — 
How  know  we  if  under  the  wings  of  death  1 


THE  WINGS  OF  THE  DOVE. 


Oh!  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  flee  away 
and  be  at 


Wild  wish,  and  longing 
And  brief  upspringing  to  be  glad  and  fits! 

Go  to  thy  woodland  reign! 
My  soul  is  bound  and  held — I  may  not  ■■ 

For  even  by  all  the  fears 
And  thoughts  that  haunt  my 
known, 

And  burning  woman's  tears, 
Poured  from  mine  eyes  in  silence  and 

Had  I  thy  wings,  thou  dovel 
High  midst  the  gorgeous  Isles  of  Cloud  to  i 

Soon  the  strong  cords  of  love 
Would  draw  me 

once  more. 


PSYCHE  BORNE  BY  ZEPHYRS  : 
THE  ISLAND  OF  PLEASURE.- 


Ou !  for  thy  wings,  thou  dove ! 
Now  sailing  by  with  sunshine  on  thy  breast ; 

That,  borne  like  thee  above, 
I  too  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest ! 

Where  wilt  thou  fold  those  plumes, 
Bird  of  the  forest-shadows,  holiest  bird i 

In  what  rich  leafy  glooms, 
By  the  sweet  voice  of  hidden  waters  stirred  ? 

Over  what  blessed  home, 
What  roof  with  dark,  deep,  summer  foliage  crowned, 

O !  fair  as  ocean's  foam ! 
Shall  thy  bright  bosom  shed  a  gleam  around  ? 

Or  seck'st  thou  some  old  shrine 
Of  nymph  or  saint,  no  more  by  votary  wooed, 

Though  still,  as  if  divine, 
Breathing  a  spirit  o'er  the  solitude? 

Yet  wherefore  ask  thy  way  ? 
Blest,  ever  blest,  whate'er  its  aim,  thou  art  1 

Unto  the  greenwood  spray, 
Bearing  no  dark  remembrance  at  thy  heart ! 

No  echoes  that  will  blend 
A  sadness  with  the  whispers  of  the  grove ; 

No  memory  of  a  friend 
Far  off,  or  dead,  or  changed  to  thee,  thou  dove ! 

Oh !  to  some  cool  recess 
Take,  take  me  with  thee  on  the  summer  wind, 

Leaving  the  weariness 
And  all  the  fever  of  this  life  behind : 

The  aching  and  the  void 
Within  the  heart  whereunto  none  reply, 

The  young  bright  hopes  destroyed — 
Bird !  bear  me  with  thee  through  the  sunny  sky  1 


Soovent  Tame,  fortifies  par  la  eootnnpianoa  dm  i 
divines,  voodroit  drployer  see  aike  men  fe  cid.  BQc 
qu'an  tenne  de  at  carricre  an  ridesa  r%  n  fewer  pn 
decouYiirdes scenes delumiera:  msis qaand  k  nan : 
'son  carps  pcrlsHable,  elle  jette  tin  regard  eo  ameic  w 
plakars  terreetres  et  ren  see  oompa^nea  moneDea— Sek 

Translated  oy  Madame  dr  & 


Fearfully  and  mournfully 
Thou  bidd'st  the  earth  fiiiewefl, 

And  yet  thou  'rt  passing,  loveliest  one! 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 

Ascend,  ascend  rejoicing ! 

The  sunshine  of  that  shore 
Around  thee,  as  a  glorious  robe, 

Shall  stream  for  evermore. 

The  breezy  music  wandering 
There  through  th?  Elysian  sky. 

Hath  no  deep  tone  that  seems  to  ftat 
From  a  happier  time  gone  by : 

And  there  the  day's  last  crimson 
Gives  no  sad  memories  birth, 

No  thought  of  dead  or  distant  friends, 
Or  partings — as  on  earth. 

Yet  fearfully  and  mournfully 
Thou  bidd'st  that  earth  farewell, 

Although  thou  'it  passing,  loveliest  one 1 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 


A  land  where  all  is  deathlc 
The  sunny  wave's  repose, 

The  wood  with  its  rich  melodies, 
The  summer  and  its  rose. 


*  Written  for  a  picture  in  which  Psrcbe,  on  her  flsjti 
wards,  is  represented  looking  back  ssdry  and  »w*faf 
the  earth. 
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A  land  that  mm  no  parting, 
That  hears  no  sound  of  sighs, 

That  waits  thee  with  immortal  air 
Lift,  lift  those  anxious  eyes! 

Oh !  how  like  thee,  thou  trembler ! 

Man's  spirit  fondly  clings 
With  timid  love,  to  this,  its  world 

Of  old  familiar  things ! 

We  pant,  we  thirst  for  fountains 

That  gush  not  here  below ! 
On,  on  we  toil,  allured  by  dreams 

Of  the  living  water's  flow : 

We  pine  for  kindred  natures 

To  mingle  with  our  own ; 
For  communings  more  full  and  high 

Than  aught  by  mortal  known : 

We  strive  with  brief  aspirings 
Against  our  bounds  in  vain ; 

Yet  summoned  to  be  free  at  last, 
We  shrink — and  clasp  our  chain ! 

And  fearfully  and  mournfully 

We  bid  the  earth  farewell, 
Though  passing  from  its  mists,  like  thee, 

In  a  brighter  world  to  dwell. 


THE  BOON  OF  MEMORY. 

Many  thiogi  answered  ma.— ATaf^/red 

I  oo,  I  go ! — and  must  mine  image  fade, 

From  the  green  spots  wherein  my  childhood  played, 

By  my  own  streams  ? 
Must  my  life  part  from  each  familiar  place, 
A*  a  bird's  song,  that  leaves  the  woods  no  trace 

Of  its  lone  themes  ? 

Will  the  friend  pass  my  dwelling,  and  forget 
The  welcomes  there,  the  hours  when  we  have  met 

In  grief  or  glee  ? 
All  the  sweet  counsel,  the  communion  high, 
The  kindly  words  of  trust,  in  days  gone  by, 

Poured  full  and  free? 

A  boon,  a  talisman,  O  Memory !  give, 

To  shrine  my  name  in  hearts  where  I  would  live 

For  evermore  t 
Bid  the  wind  speak  of  me  where  I  have  dwelt, 
Bid  the  stream's  voicfe,  of  aU  my  soul  hath  felt, 

A  thought  restore ! 

In  the  rich  rose,  whose  bloom  I  loved  so  weU, 
In  the  dim  brooding  violet  of  the  dell, 

Set  deep  that  thought  1 
And  let  the  sunset's  melancholy  glow, 
And  let  the  spring's  first  whisper,  faint  and  low, 

With  me  be  fraught! 


And  Memory  answered  me: — "  Wild  wish  and  vain! 
I  have  no  hues  the  loveliest  to  detain 

In  the  heart's  core. 
The  place  they  held  in  bosoms  aUAsjr  own, 
Soon  with  new  shadows  fill'd,new  flowerso'ergrown, 

Is  theirs  no  more." 

Hast  thou  such  power,  O  Love? — And  Love  replied, 
"  It  is  not  mine !  Pour  out  thy  soul's  full  tide 

Of  hope  and  trust, 
Prayer,  tear,  devotedness,  that  boon  to  gain — 
*T  is  but  to  write,  with  the  heart's  fiery  rain, 

Wild  words  on  dust!" 

Song,  is  the  gift  with  thee  ? — I  ask  a  lay, 
Soft,  fervent,  deep,  that  will  not  pass  away 

From  the  still  breast ; 
Filled  with,  ft  tone— oh !  not  for  deathless  fame, 
But  a  sweet  haunting  murmur  of  my  name, 

Where  it  would  rest. 

And  Song  made  answer — "  It  is  not  in  me, 
Though  called  immortal ;  though  my  gifts  may  be 

All  but  divine. 
A  place  of  lonely  brightness  I  can  give ; — 
A  changeless  one,  where  thou  with  Love  wouldst 
live — 

This  is  not  mine !" 

Death,  Death !  wilt  thou  the  restless  wish  fulfil  1 
And  Death,  the  Strong  One,  spoke:—"  I  can  botstiL. 

Each  vain  regret. 
What  if  forgotten?— AU  thy  soul  would  eft**} 
Thou  too,  within  the  mantle  of  the  grave, 

Wilt  soon  forget.'' 

Then  did  my  heart  in  lone  faint  sadness  die, 
As  from  all  nature's  voices  one  reply, 

But  one,  was  given : — 
"  Earth  has  no  heart,  fond  dreamer !  with  a  tone 
To  send  thee  back  the  spirit  of  thine  own — 

Seek  it  in  Heaven." 


THE  GRAVES  OF  MARTYRS. 

The  kings  of  old  have  shrine  and  tomb, 
In  many  a  minsters  haughty  gloom; 
And  green,  along  the  ocean  side, 
The  mounds  arise  where  heroes  died ; 
But  show  me,  on  thy  flowery  breast, 
Earth !  where  thy  nameless  martyrs  rest ! 

The  thousands  that,  uncheered  by  praise, 
Have  made  one  offering  of  their  days ; 
For  Truth,  for  Heaven,  for  Freedom's  sake, 
Resigned  the  bitter  cup  to  take, 
And  silently,  in  fearless  faith, 
Bowing  their  noble  souls  to  death. 

Where  sleep  they,  Earth?— by  no  proud  stone 
Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  isjmosvn; 
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The  still  sad  glory  of  their  name, '  t 

Hallows  no  mountain  unto  Fame : 
No— not  a  tree  the  record  bears 
Of  their  deep  thoughts  and  lonely  prayers. 

Yet  haply  all  around  lie  strewed 

The  ashes  of  that  multitude : 

It  may  be  that  each  day  we  tread, 

Where  thus  devoted  hearts  have  bled, 

And  the  young  flowers  our  children  sow, 

Take  root  in  holy  dust  below. 

Oh !  that  the  many-rustling  leaves, 
Which  round  our  homes  the  summer  weaves, 
Or  that  the  streams,  in  whose  glad  voice 
Our  own  familiar  paths  rejoice, 
Might  whisper  through  the  starry  sky, 
To  tell  where  those  blest  slumberers  He ! 

Would  not  our  inmost  hearts  be  stilled, 
With  knowledge  of  their  presence  filled, 
And  by  its  breathings  taught  to  prize 
The  meekness  of  self-sacrifice  1 
—But  the  old  woods  and  sounding  waves 
Are  silent  of  those  hidden  graves. 

Yet  what  if  no  light  footstep  there 
In  pilgrim-love  and  awe  repair, 
So  let  it  be ! — like  him,  whose  clay 
Deep  buried  by  his  Maker  lay, 
They  sleep  in  secret, — but  their  sod, 
Unknown  to  man,  is  marked  of  God ! 


DREAMS  OF  HEAVEN. 

Dream'st  thou  of  Heaven  1 — What  dreams  are 
thine ? 

Fair  child,  fair  gladsome  child ! 
With  eyes  that  like  the  dew-drop  shine, 

And  bounding  footstep  wild. 

Tell  me  what  hues  th'  immortal  shore 

Can  wear,  my  Bird !  to  thee, 
Ere  yet  one  shadow  hath  passed  o'er 

Thy  glance  and  spirit  free  ] 


"Oh!  beautiful  is  heaven,  and  bright 

With  long,  long  summer  days ! 
I  see  its  lilies  gleam  in  light, 
'  Where  many  a  fountain  plays. 

"  And  there  unchecked,  methinks,  I  rove, 
Seeking  where  young  flowers  lie, 

In  vale  and  golden-fruited  grove- 
Flowers  that  are  not  to  die  !n 

Thou  Poet  of  the  lonely  thought, 

Sad  heir  of  gilts  divine ! 
Say,  with  what  solemn  glory  fraught 

Is  Heaven  in  dream  of  thine  1 

Oh !  where  the  living  waters  flow 

Along  thsjt  radiant  shore, 
My  soul,  a  wanderer  here,  shall  know 

The  exile-thirst  no  more ! 

"  The  burden  of  the  stranger's  heart 
Which  here  unknown  I  bear, 

Like  the  night-shadow  shall  depart, 
With  my  first  wakening  there. 

"  And  borne  on  eagles  wbgs  afar, 
Free  thought  shall  claim  its  dower 

From  every  sphere,  from  every  star, 
Of  glory  and  of  power." 

O,  Woman !  with  the  soft  sad  eve 

Of  spiritual  gleam ! 
Tell  me  of  those  bright  realms  on  high, 

How  doth  thy  deep  heart  dream  ? 

By  thy  sweet  mournful  voice  I  know, 

On  thy  pale  brow  I  see, 
That  thou  hast  loved  in  silen  t  wo, 

Say,  what  is  Heaven  to  thee  ? 

"  Oh !  Heaven  is  where  no  secret  dread 
May  haunt  Love's  meeting  hour ; 

Where  from  the  past,  no  gloom  is  shed 
O'er  the  heart's  chosen  bower ; 

"  Where  every  severed  wreath  is  bound ; 

And  none  have  heard  the  knell 
That  smites  the  soul  in  that  wild  sound — 

Farewell!  Beloved,  FarcvcllP 


THE  END. 
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